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*'  For  this  we  gay  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the.  Lotd,  that  we  which  are  aliTo  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prerent  them  which  are  asleep. 
For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  hearen  with  a  shout,  with  the  yoico 
of  the  Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Gk>d :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  riso 
fint :  Then  we  which  are  aliye  and ;  remain  shall  he  caught  np  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord."— L  Thess.  iv. ,  15.— 17. 

There  is  painting  as  well  as  music  here.  In  the  few  clauses  of  this 
j»:u>.sage,  as  by  the  few  strokes  of  some  mighty  artist,  St.  Paul  dashes 
i:i  the  outlines  of  the  scenie  which  is  to  close  the  history  of  the  present 
a^ff. — the  scene  of  our  Lord's  second  advent.  And  in  the  final  phrase 
there  lie,  we  may  say,  undeveloped  worlds  of  meaning,  **And  so  shall  im 
fcer  he  iciih  the  Lard. "  Let  us  attempt  to  draw  out  a  few  of  the  leading 
i<Ieas. 

I.  St.  Paul  assigns  the  beautiful  order  and  method  of  God's  working 
ill  the  crisis  of  Christ's  return  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.  ''  And 
KO  "  that  is,  in  this  order  of  events  just  described — the  general  doctrine 
l>euig  that  in  final  access  to  full  felicity  the  living  shall  not  anticipate 
the  departed  saint&  He  places  himself  in  the  position  of  one  living  at 
the  time  of  the  second  advent,  whetherin  his  own  age,  when  most  ex])ected 
it,  or  in  a  future  time,  as  history  has  shown  it  must  be,  and  he  corrects 
a  mistaken  notion  very  likely  to  invade  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
be  living  when  the  catastrophe  occurs.  The  living  generation  is  always 
•  lisi>0Bed  to  centre  its  thoughts  upon  itself,  and  to  forget  its  predeccssorr. 
To  the  living  the  departed  are  but  a  shadowy  crowd,  a  company  of 
spiritual  beings  out  of  sight,  and  half  imrcal  in  their  invisible  rejx)so. 
But  it  is  not  thus  with  God.  They  all  live  unto  Him.  The  living  are 
not  dearer  to  Him  than  the  dead.     The  disembodied  companies  are  as 
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real  to  His  sovereign  omniscience  as  those  who  are  still  clothed  upon 
with  material  forms.  Those  who  have  wrought  righteousness  in  ages 
past  are  sleeping  under  a  monument  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
memory  of  God  resting  over  and  keeping  watch  upon  their  tombs. 
The  graves  shall  be  opened.  Those  spirits  are  reposing  in  the  ever-con- 
scious embrace  of  Divine  love,  and  "all  that  dust  shall  rise.'*  Let  the 
Thessalonians  be  comforted  concerning  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus.  They 
are  not  forgotten  by  the  Great  King.  They  will  "  rise  first. "  And  as 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  thus  firet  rise,  so,  perhaps,  the  earliest  dead 
shall  earliest  rise,  and  the  grave  render  up  successive  flights  of  angel 
forms  representing  the  successive  generations  of  the  saints  departed. 
We  know  not  whether  this  shall  be  so,  and  we  nothing  know  on 
the  question  whether  this  grand  spectacle  will  be  visible  to  mankind, 
as  when  Elijah  ascended  by  a  chariot  of  fire ;  or  whether  the  ascension 
of  the  dead  will  take  place  by  night,  as  when — 

"  The  Son  of  God  by  moonlight  rose, 
By  all  hut  heaven  unseen.'' 

That  which  is  clear  is  this,  that  the  pious  dead  are  not  forgotten  by 
their  Lord.  On  earth  good  men  may  live  in  obscurity  and  pass 
away  unrecognised ;  they  may  spend  a  life  in  doing  noble  deeds,  of 
which  even  Christendom  ignores  the  glory,  and  they  may  die  and  be 
quickly  forgotten  in  a  world  unworthy  of  them  ;  but  they  pass  away 
into  the  grand  scene  of  right  appreciation  where  fictions  vanish  under 
the  blaze  of  reality,  and  every  man  receives  in  just  measure  the  condem- 
nation or  the  praise  of  God. 

II.  Note,  secondly,  in  this  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  the  identity  which 
characterises  the  present  and  the  immortal  humanity.  ''  So  shall  toe  le 
ever  voith  the  LordJ*  It  is  we,  who  are  now  here,  who  shall  dwell  with 
H^Tn  there.  The  mode  of  existence  will  be  strangely  altered.  The 
place,  the  company,  and  the  daily  avocations  of  the  soul  will  be  changed. 
But  the  man  who  rises,  flame-winged  in  immortality,  to  **  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  aii',"  is  the  identical  man  who  suffered  and  served  in  the  flesh 
below.  Amidst  the  manifold  changes  of  mortal  life,  under  its  occasional 
stunning  strokes  of  sorrow,  we  sometimes  seem  to  lose  our  hold  upon  the 
past,  and  cannot  firmly  seize  the  faith  of  our  identity  with  the  persons 
who  lived  in  former  years.  This  is  often  felt  when  people  visit  in  maturity 
or  age  the  haunts  of  their  childhood.  After  the  experiences  of  a  life- 
time they  gaze  upon  the  fields — 

**  Where  once  their  careless  childhood  played, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain,** 

and  they  find  a  difficulty  in  realuting  the  fact  that  they  who  now  look 
upon  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  infancy  are  the  same  persons  who  once 
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inhabited  them.     Much  of  our  nature  is  in  a  flux.      The  body  is  over 

changing  its  constituent  particles.  ■;l'-^^®  body  of  the  present  year  is  not 

the  same  as  the  one  with  which  we  wrought  in  years  foregone.      Tho 

mind  is  also  changing  its  ideas,  its  affections,  its  friendships,  its  pursuits. 

So  that  it  seems  sometimes  hard  to  think  that  the  ancient  and  the 

present  Self  is  the  same.     Yet  there  is  some  such  cognizable  unity,  some 

spiritual  centre  or  nucleus  unchanged,  some  Tital  consciousness,  a  soul,  or 

single  thinking  substance  which  is  variously  clothed  upon,  yet  remains 

the  same  tuider  all'investitures,  and  amidst  all  removals  of  its  abode. 

And  thus,  when  the  mutations  of  time  are  ended,  and  this  corruptible  has 

put  on  incorruption,  it  will  still  be  "we  "  who  shall  be  ever  with  the 

Lord. 

III.     Consider,  next,  tJie  oneneaa  of  t/ie  Church  which  wUl  be  so  trans- 
lated, and  iisperpettud  presence  unth  Christ  the  Lord,     We  have  been 
redeemed  in  one  body,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  common  Life,  and 
Christ  the  common     Head.      It    is   not    as    a    number   of   isolated 
individuals  that  Christians  will  ascend  into   eternal  life,   but  as  an 
organised  and  co-existent  community,  bound  together  by  a  power  which 
is   indissoluble  and  Divine.     There  may  be  many  sects  and,  so-called, 
Churches  upon  earth,  but  there  is  only  one  true  Church — the  Church  of 
God— consisting  of  all  good  men,  those  who  have  been  bom  twice,  and 
so  are  destined  to  escape  the  "second  death.''     Men  may  denounce  as 
"odious"   the   attempt  to   distinguish  persons  according  to  life   and 
character  on  earth,  and  profanely  oppose  the  apostolic  rule  to  "  put 
away  the  wicked  person  '*  from  ^the  communion ;  but  in  the  future  this 
distinction  will  be  rigidly^enforced.     Those  who  work  righteousness  will 
alone  escape.     This  one  body  of  loving  and  believing  men,  when  purged 
of  all  self-seekers,  of  all  pretenders,  is  to  shine  forth  in  the  glory  of 
God  in  their  heavenly  Father's  realm,  and  to  be   "  for  ever  with  the 
Lord."     Wherever  Christ  is  through  eternity,  there  shall  they  be  also. 
If  He  is  on  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  their  spirits,  absent  from  the 
body,  are  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.     If  He  descends  to  judge  the 
world  in  righteousne8s,'[^they  shall  descend  with  Him,  and  are  to  be 
clothed  upon  at  His  advent  with  immortal  bodies,  so  that  they  may  be 
sharers  with  Him  in  the  judgment.     If  He  reigns  on  earth  a  thousand 
years  they  also  shall  reign  over  the  earth.     And  when  He  returns  from 
His  final  expedition  for  the  grand  destruction  of  the  works  of  the  devil, 
they  go  away  into  heaven  with  Him  to  inhabit  the  place  which  He  is 
now  preparing-  for  them.     "  They  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth."     Eternity  is  to  be  spent  in  the  society  of  Jesus  Christ,  because 
He  prayedy  ^*  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  Tlwu  hast  given  Me  he  with 
Me  where   I  am,   that  they   may  behold  My  glory  which  Thou  ha^t 
given  Me,  for  Thou  lovedstMe  before  the  foundation  of  the  worW 
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rV.  And  now  let  us  strive  to  penetrate  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
promise,  and  conceive  of  the  rest  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
John,  leaning  on  His  breast  at  the  last  supper,  is  a  representative  type 
of  that  whole  Church  which  is  the  "  bride  of  the  Lamb,"  destined  to 
rest  for  ever  on  His  bosom  at  the  supper  of  the  gi'eat  God.  Oh,  troubled 
and  tempest-tossed  soul !  what  must  it  be  to  enter  that  heaven  where 
not  a  ripple  disturbs  the  eternal  calm  %  What  must  be  the  unfathom- 
able peace  of  that  hour  when  first  and  for  ever  the  soul  feels  itself  to  be 
safe  %  There  are  those  who  enjoy  the  beginning  of  heaven  on  earth  in 
a  profound  assurance  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  But  there  are 
perhaps  more  who,  conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  human  judgment,  and 
aware  that  the  Divine  scrutiny  will  reverse  many  a  confident  verdict  of 
self-love,  look  forward  to  the  hour  when  the  place  assigned  in  height  or 
depth  will  be  the  final  expression  of  the  supreme  award.  And  what 
must  that  hour's  experience  be  when  the  soul,  freed  from  the  dread  un- 
certainty of  a  finite  self-examination,  and  the  doubts  that  remain  even 
after  the  sentence  of  a  good  conscience  has  been  obtained,  finds  herself 
in  the  arms  of  God,  and  receives  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the  embrace  of 
Omnipotence — when  first  and  fully,  and  without  any  remainder  of  dis- 
trust, she  stands  upon  the  sunlit  shore,  and  appropriates  her  Father,  her 
Heaven,  and  her  Immortality  ?  What  must  be  the  first  inwanl  medi- 
tations of  a  soul  on  its  own  unchangeable  security,  and  the  first  enjoy- 
ment of  those  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity,  as  through  the 
mansions  of  her  Father's  house,  and  her  own  predestined  home  ? 

There  are  those  who  affect  to  scorn  these  anticipations  and  actual  en- 
joyments of  a  personal  salvation  as  ignominiously  selfish,  and  would 
teach  us  to  think  little  of  a  deliverance  from  so  great  a  death.  But 
these  refinements  are  mere  affectations.  The  salvation  made  known  in 
Christ  is  salvation  from  danger,  from  condemnation,  from  perdition ;  and 
even  if  the  joy  of  its  possession  be  selfish,  the  selfishness  is  such  as  to 
become  a  fotuitain  of  Divine  love,  as  when  the  smitten  rock  poiired 
forth  the  waters  of  Meribah.     We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. 

V.  And  this  rest  in  Christ  will  be  eternal.  Now  tliis  fact,  though 
quite  established  as  true,  and  necessarily  resulting  from  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word,  is  one  which  it  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  think  of  or  properly 
believe  How  few  of  us  can  be  said  to  possess  a  practical  pei*suasion  of 
the  truth,  that  any  good  Christian  just  departed  from  this  scene  of  things 
has  literally  gone  "  far  above  all  heavens  "  to  be  with  Jesus  there,  and 
will  continue  to  live  in  His  society  during  the  future  ages,  be  they  not 
only  so  numerous  as  those  which  have  elapsed  during  the  past  Iiistory 
of  the  universe,  but  through  the  eternity  to  follow ;  so  as  to  enjoy  an 
absolutely  indestructible  being,  so  as  to  look  on  the  most  lasting  worlds 
or  constellations  of  the  firmament  as  changing  shadows,  since  they  in 
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tarn  sliall  vanish,  and   the  heavens  be  rolled   togetlier  as   successive 
scrolls  to  be  cast  away  into  the  lumber  of  creation,    while  they   them- 
selves sliall  remain  among  the  essential  enduring  realities  of  being,  the 
Tciy "  sons  and  heirs "   of  tlie  Supreme   Reality  Himself !     No,   we 
cannot  be  said  to  realise  these  things  in  any   worthy   manner,   for  we 
have  but  partially  awoke  from  the    sleep   of  infancy,  and  we  mingle 
dreams  and  realities  in  a  strange  phantasmagoria,  and  feel   towards 
phantoms  and  facts  by  the  rule  of  contraries ;  setting     affections  where 
there  is  no  duration  possible,  and  looking  with  a  vacant  and  passionless 
gdze  upon  prosi)ects  which  stir  the  wonder  of  archangels,  and  kindle  the 
joy  of  all  the  worlds  who  have  heard  that  the  law-breakers  of  earth  are 
to  live  for  ever. 

And  yet  what  depths  of  bliss  are  treasured  up  in  this — to  be  for  ever 
tcith  the  Lord ;  mith  Uim  to  find  a  sufficient  heaven  in  beholding  His 
glory;  in  gazing  upon  the  beatific  vision  of  enthroned  simplicity,  and 
truth,  and  love, — a  "  King  in  His  beauty,*'  who  has  won  His  kingdom 
by  sacrifice,  and  loved  those  whom  He  governs  even  to  the  death  j  yet 
with  Uim  abo  to ''  sit  at  His  feet,  '*  like  Mary,  and  hear  His  words;  to  listen 
for  ever  to  the  wisdom  which  flows  from  the  lips  of  this  greater  than 
Solomon;  Knt/iHim  to  unlock  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Infinite  Nature; 
and  to  study  the  visible  wonders  of  providence  under  the  tuition  of  Omnis- 
cience ;  wit/h  Uim  to  watch,  as  the  disciples  watched  the  multiplying  of  the 
loaves  in  the  meadows  of  Bethsaida,  the  development  of  the  Divine  ideas 
under  His  all-creating  hand ;  to  see  the  eternal  fountains  of  life  welling 
up  from'those  depths  of  Deity  to  which  His  own  nature  reaches  in  the  God- 
head of  the  Son,  He  being,  as  the  Nicene  Creed  confesses,  Light  of 
LiuuT,  Veby  God  of  Veby  God;  with  Him  to  enjoy  the  unwearying  sun- 
light and  repose  that  rests  upon  worlds  which  sin  has  not  entered,  and  to 
open  the  eye  on  noon-tide  radiance  where  the  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ; 
and  toitJi  Him  to  execute,  in  conjoint  activity,  the  hidden  predestinations 
of  the  Eternal  Will ;  to  carry  on  as  fellow-kings  the  government  of 
the  creation — ^the  veiy  spectacle  of  whose  starry  depths  as  seen  in  the 
remote  distance  by  the  eye  of  sense  fills  the  soul  with  awe  at  its  vastness, 
and  will  hereafter  fill  it  with  endless  rapture  when  the  veil  is  taken 
away,  and  the  spirit  stands  upon  the  height  where  the  '^  all  "  shall  break 
upon  her  view  ! 

VI.  And  to  he  for  ever  vntii  tfie  Lord  will  be  to  eater  on  an  eternity 
of  servioe  under  a  redeeming  mercy  which  will  exercise  its  "  lordship  " 
over  us  without  end.  "  The  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders." 
There  will  be  a  moral  sovereignty  exercising  its  sway  everywhere  and 
always,  and  asserting  the  government  of  God  over  every  spot  in  creation. 
JeeuB  18  for  ever  King.  When  crucified  in  weakness  His  royalty  was 
ofaecured  ia  a  doud  of  shame,  and  it  was  necessary  to  write  over  Him 
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a  superscription  that  it  was  a  King  who  died.  But  when  He  comes 
again,  His  royalty  will  flash  with  sin-consuming,  life-giving  splendour 
from  His  countenance,  and  on  His  head  will  be  many  crowns.  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him.  To  many  minds  this  prospect  is  one  of  the 
chief  allurements  of  heaven.''  They  would  shrink  from  an  eternal 
state  which  should  be  a  perpetual  trance  of  selfish  rapture,  or  dream  of 
indolent  repose  in  the  celestial  Eden,  to  be  varied  only  by  occasional 
flights  or  voyages  of  delight  to  distant  worlds.  -But  it  is  a  universe 
that  is  full  of  life,  and  "full  of  labour,"  and  the  future  existence  will  be 
one  of  everlasting  industry.  "They  shall  serve  Him  day  and  night  in 
His  temple  and  go  no  more  out  for  ever."  "  The  gates  of  it  shall  not 
be  shut  at  all  by  day,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there." 

And  the  companionship  will  be  worthy  of  the  Sovereignty  which 
controls  the  labour.  Here,  in  this  present  world,  our  faults  mingle  with 
our  excellencies.  Imperfections  partially  separate  those  whom  substan- 
tial virtues  and  godly  enterprises  should  make  one.  Few  of  us  are 
devoid  of  infirmities  of  speech,  of  temper,  of  mood,  or  ai-e  innocent  of  little 
indiscretions,  hardnesses,  idlenesses,  narrownesses,  or  chilling  selfish- 
nesses, or  vain-glorious  ways,  which  cast  a  shadow  even  on  the  brightest 
inventions.  But  there  all  will  be  without  fault  before  tJie  tliro^ie.  Each 
worker,  in  matter  or  in  mind,  looking  up  to  the  Sovereign  Lord,  will 
behold  an  image  of  the  Unseen  Perfection,  and  looking  upon  his  fellow- 
workers,  will  trace  his  satisfying  "  likeness "  there.  There  will  bo  no 
one  in  all  the  busy  company  who  is  unworthy  of  love  or  incapable  of 
I'etuming  it.  An  earnest,  transparent  character  will  shine  around  each 
spirit  like  the  dawn,  and  the  only  emulation  will  be  on  the  question  who 
will  fly  swiftest  to  perform  the  word  of  Him  whose  look  once  wrought 
St.  Peter's  re-conversion,  and  shall  hereafter  work  the  welfare  of  all  the 
worlds. 

Now  this  heaven  of  Jesus  Christ — this  only  heaven  which  is  real, 
and  the  only  one  which  Scriptui-e  teaches — is  reserved  for  those  in  whom 
His  Spirit  dwells  now.  It  is  those  alone  with  whom  He  now  "  comes  to 
sup  "  in  secret  and  sacred  communion  of  soul,  who  shall  be  "  ever  with 
Him  "  when  He  comes  in  His  glory.  If  we  are  not  earnestly  temperate, 
truthful,  industrious,  humble,  and  loving  now,  we  are  not  the  men 
who  will  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  Christ  in  the  air,  and  so  be 
over  with  the  Lord.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  stamp  on  us  that  likeness 
now,  which  the  angel-scrutineers  of  character  at  the  great  day  shall 
recognise  in  a  moment,  when  they  go  forth  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
ti-uuipet  to  gather  the  elect,  as  belonging  to  the  heira  of  immortality  ! 

Edward  White. 
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A  UFE  derived  from  Chrisfc  ought  to  be  publicly  attributed  to  Christ; 
and  He  demands  that  our  religious  nature  and  its  development  should 
le  open,  unconcealed  : 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Such  a  life,  in  its  nature,  and  under  all  the  conditions  which  are  im- 
posed upon  it,  must  refuse  secrecy.      It  must  be  open,  apparent,  and 
therefore  influential.    It  is  just  as  much  required  that  we  should  openly 
let  it  be  known  to  all  men  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  our  life,  as  that 
it  should  be  the  fact.     The  fact  and  the  disclosure  of  it  are  alike  obliga- 
tory.   The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  one  which  refuses  to  work  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  secrecy.     It  is  curious — more  than  curious — ^to  observe  how  all 
the  way  through  the  New  Testament  there  is  the  spirit  of  openness, 
frankness,  undiBgiusedness,  either  implied  or  directly  inculcated.      No- 
where is  secrecy  taken  into  account  as  an  instrument  or  an  element  of  life. 
1  do  not  say  that  it  is  forbidden  in  every  case.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
rejected  in  all  things,  because  all  things  ought  not  to  be  known.      The 
wing  of  the  mother  has  a  right  to  cover  her  little  ones.     In  the  house- 
hold there  are  things  which  do  not  belong  to  the  street ;  between  Mends 
there  is  much  that  would  better  be  secluded  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  that  forbids  this  minor,  and,  if  I  might 
80  say,  incidental  secretiveness.  But  every  Christian  disciple  is  a  public 
witness.      His  whole  life  is  a  force,  or  should  be,  for  good.      And  this 
force  is  to  be  open,  manly,  frank,  avowed. 

Secretiveness  is  an  instinct  of  our  lower  nature.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
law  of  force,  for  the  most  part  In  the  sphere  of  delicacy  it  has,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  certain  range ;  but  mostly  secretiveness  belongs  to 
a  state  of  life  in  which  force  rules,  driving  men  to  secretiveness  for  pro- 
tection. 

As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  however,  our  true  nature  is  best  served  by 
lelunquishing  secretiveness  to  the  brute  creation.  We  are  to  seek 
honooraUe  ends  by  honourable  means ;  and  both  the  ends  and  the  in- 
struments are  to  be  plain^  and  read  of  all  men. 

A  Christian  man  is  seeking  both  a  character  and  a  destiny  of  which 
he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and  so  no  delicacy  requires  him  to  hide 
them.  The  ideal  Christian  man  is  open-faced.  We  are  not  children  of 
the  night  nor  of  dftyVn**#«  :  we  are  children  of  the  day,  and  of  the  light. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  The  love  of  secretiveness.  is 
an  inferior  feeling  even  when  it  is  permissible.      The  motives  derived 
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from  it  arc  of  the  poorest.     And  a  generation  of  men  educated  to  work 
by  means  of  seclusion  and  secrecy  would  be  moral  cripples. 

Fish  taken  in  Mammoth  Cave  are  said  to  have  no  eyes.  There  being 
no  function  for  it,  the  organ  itself  remains  undeveloped.  And  so,  men 
brought  up  in  secrecy  lack  that  moral  sense  which  otherwise  would  grow 
in  them  by  use.  Under  despotisms,  unity  for  liberty  can  only  be  secured 
by  secrecy  ;  and  the  price  paid  in  demoralization  of  character  makes  it 
very  questionable  whether  it  is  best.  The  open  testimony  of  men  that 
believed,  and  their  martyr  sufferings,  have  done  the  world  more  good 
than  any  secret  plottings  with  personal  safety. 

Although,  then,  there  may  be,  in  the  retreats  of  the  family,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  a  man's  heart,  some  things  that  are  to  be  withheld,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  operations  of  society,  secrecy 
belongs  to  the  lower  range  of  manhood  and  not  to  the  higher  range  and 
spiritual  kingdom.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  Master  makes  the  disclosure 
of  one's  faith  and  hope  and  character  a  matter  of  confession. 

An  open  confession  of  Christ  is  demanded,  also,  by  gratitude,  and  by 
the  principle  of  honour.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  discriminates  a 
noble  nature  from  a  mean  one,  it  is  sensibility  to  obligation.  A  mean 
nature  is  like  the  sand  that  drinks  in  the  rain,  and  never  lifts  up  the 
palm  or  hand  of  one  plant  in  grateful  response  ;  but  a  rich  and  noble 
nature  is  like  a  fertile  soil,  which  acknowledges  every  shower  by  a 
thousand  blades  of  grass  and  leavea  The  want  of  quick  response  to 
fiskyours  received,  the  easy  fading  of  them  from  the  memory,  makes  a 
selfish  nature,  which  is  the  lowest  nature  upon  the  earth.  And  the 
reverse  is  true ;  a  noble,  generous,  time  nature  is  sensitive  quickest^ 
deepest,  and  longest  to  favours ;  and  the  least  favour  excites  gratitude 
and  thanks.  A  child  that  is  ashamed  of  its  parents  is  a  child  to  be 
ashamed  of.  The  pupil  that  refuses  to  accord  to  his  assiduous  teacher 
the  merit  which  that  teacher  deserves,  is  an  unworthy  pupil.  If  one  is 
rescued  from  peril ;  if  one  by  the  labour  of  a  benefactor  has  been  raised 
from  suffering  and  danger  into  comfort  and  security,  and  forgets  to  be 
thankful  as  long  as  life  lasts,  he  stamps  himself  with  the  name,  than 
which  there  is  scarcely  one  more  odious,  of  ingrate. 

Every  loyal  soul  owes  to  Christ,  more  than  to  all  others,  the  whole 
realm  of  spiritual  truth  which  makes  us  men,  and  lifts  us  above  mere 
animals,  and  comes  to  us  through  the  revelations  of  Christ. 

The  direct  influence  of  God's  spirit  upon  the  soul  that  from  day  to 
day  works  by  the  subtle  principle  of  spiritual  life,  binds  us  still  again 
by  the  obligation  of  gratitude.  All  that  reflected  light  which  we  call 
morality,  and  all  those  benign  influences  that  come  to  us  through  the 
ozganization  of  society,  the  household,  and  law,  and  g:l{)rious  customs, 
are  but  secondary  influences  of  Christianity  itself,  which  have  grown 
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into  the  very  physical  structure,  as  it  were,  of  society.     All  the  hope 
▼hich  we  have  of  immortality,  and  the  power  of  that  hope  in  redeem- 
ing this  life  from  baseness,  wo  owe  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      What- 
ever we  are,  we  are  by  the  cii-cumstances  in  which  we  have  been  reared, 
or  by  parental  influences  which  we  recognize,  and  which  are  themselves 
our  secondary  forms  of  that  great  potential  influence   which  works  in 
all  men,  and  is  working  toward  the  highest  condition  of  all  men.     These 
are  favours  which  reach  far  in  toward  the  centre  of  a  man's  life,  and 
comprehend  whatever  most  concerns  him.     Honour,  love,  fidelity,  and 
manhood — ^these  things,  and  the  influences  which  proceed  from  them, 
we  owe  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     The  principle  of  honour  alone,   to 
«ay  nothing  of  conscience,  should  make  every  man  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  confess  whence  he  derives  the  very  pabulum  of  the  soid. 

The  open  confession  of  Christ,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  upon  other  men  which  we  can  exert.  Doctrine  without  a 
personal  life,  or  a  personal  life  without  any  great  truth  to  inspire  it,  are 
but  half  truths ;  but  both  of  them  together  constitute  an  irresistible 
power.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  superior  to  the  natural  man.  To 
confess  the  souix;e  of  tliat  superiority  is  to  lead  othei-s  to  the  fount  of 
cleansing.  Christian  life  with  Christ  is  easy  ;  but  without  Christ  it  is  the 
hardest  of  all  lives.  And  no  man  has  a  right,  by  not  confessing  the 
Source  of  his  inspiration,  to  let  it  be  believed  or  suspected  that  he  is 
good  by  virtue  of  nature,  or  that  a  man's  own  will  is  sufficient  for  his 
guidance,  or  that  circumstances  heaped  around  a  man  are  so  many  forces 
against  which  temptation  beats  in  vain.  If  a  man  is  living  a  truly 
Christian  life,  he  is  boimd  not  to  let  that  life  be  misinterpreted  and  at- 
tributed to  nature,  rather  than  to  the  God  who  created  nature. 

(Reader,  if  you  trust  in  Christ  and  have  not  yet  confessed  Him,  begin 
this  new  year  by  an  open  avowal  that  He  is  your  Lord.) 

H.  W.  Beecher. 


While  Christianity  has  its  disclosures  and  its  claims,  reason  has  her 
rights  and  her  prerogatives.  She  is  the  regal  faculty  of  the  mind^ 
whose  proyince  it  is  to  examine  and  determine  on  any  subject  which 
comes  within  the  limits  of  human  investigation.  It  has  to  deal  with 
statementSy  to  enquire  into  facts,  to  weigh  evidence,  to  decide  what  is 
tme  and  what  is  false,  and  to  see  that  eveiy  conclusion  rests  on  a  solid 
and  immoTable  basis.  But  while  these  are  the  legitimate  functions  of 
tills  our  noblest  faculty,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exalt  it  above  measure, 
or  asngn  to  it  a  sphere  in  which  it  has  no  power  to  act.     Thei-e  are  thos« 
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who  speak  as  if  there  were  no  higher  reason  in  the  universe,  or  as  if 
this  were  the  standard  by  which  all  truth,  whether  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral,  were  to  be  tested  and  determined.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  whatever  is  created  is  limited,  and  that  there  are  questions  and 
problems  in  the  great  economy  of  God  whose  solution  is  above  and 
beyond  our  finite  capacity.  It  takes  nothing  from  the  nobility  and  the 
dignity  of  man  to  believe  that  he  is  only  the  middle  link  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  existence ;  that  there  are  higher  orders  of  intelligence,  and  that 
this  intelligence  finds  its  perfection  only  in  the  Infinite  and  tlie  Im- 
mutable. We  know  nothing  of  atheism,  and  decline  to  enter  the  lists  with 
any  of  its  followers.  We  have  no  common  ground  which  we  can  occupy,  no 
defined  or  acknowleged  point  from  which  we  can  set  out  on  our  enquiries. 
We  have  faith  in  God,  and  we  have  faith  in  man ;  and  if  men  believe 
that  the  finite  is  and  ever  must  be  inferior  to  the  infinite,  then  it  follows 
as  a  sequence,  that  within  the  sphei*e  of  the  infinite  there  must  exist 
that  which  rises  above  the  reach  and  -the  effort  of  our  human  thought. 

If  we  assume  the  necessity  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  a  Divine 
Eevelatiop,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  facts  and  phenomena  quite  as 
insci*utable  and  above  our  comprehension  as  are  some  of  the  facts  and 
phenomena  in  the  wide  domain  of  Nature.  There  are  mysteries  in 
Nature,  and  there  are  mysteries  in  the  Bible.  Though  we  are  hero 
surrounded  with  almost  coimtless  fomis  and  varieties  of  life,  to  the 
simple  question — ^What  is  life  I — we  can  give  back  no  answer,  nor  can  we 
say  what  is  matter  and  what  is  mind ;  nor  what  is  the  link  which  unites 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  nor  how  it  is  that  the  conscious  spirit  can  live  in 
a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  while  the  body  in  this  state  of 
separation  becomes  subject  to  corruption.  What  is  volition  1  How  do 
we  lift  our  hand  1  What  is  vegetation  1  How  does  a  blade  of  grass  grow  ? 
How  are  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  required  to  form  the  one  pure 
white  beam  of  light?  How  is  it  that  certain  atmospheric  elements 
in  a  state  of  freedom  or  difiusion  are  not  only  innocuous,  but  conducive 
to  life,  while  the  same  elements  in  combination  and  union  prove  fatal  in 
their  influence  ?  What  is  gravitation  1  How  is  it  that  all  bodies  tend  to 
some  centre  ?  To  multiply  these  questions  is  only  to  land  ourselves  in 
greater  perplexity  and  embarrassment.  The  tmth  is,  that  we  are  not 
called  to  believe  how  these  things  are  so,  any  more  than  we  are  called  to 
believe  how  in  the  one  Divine  Essence  there  is  a  threefold  mode  of  exis- 
tence, or  how  in  the  person  of  the  Christ  there  was  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  Human  natures ;  or,  how  He  in  this  mysterious  nature  could  become 
the  substitute  of  roan,  and  bear  both  the  weight  and  the  punishment  of 
his  sins ;  or  how  His  vicarious  sufierings  could  expiate  human  guilt,  and 
become  the  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life.  In  both 
instances  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  facts,  of  which  the  evidence  is 
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incontrovertible.     It  is  with  this  evidence  that  the  reasoning  faculty  has 

to  deal,  and  before  we  can  reject  the  facts,  or  even  call  them  in  question, 

we  most  dispose  of  the  proof  which  is  adduced  in  their  favour  and 

support    This  is  any  but  a  credulous  age ;  whether  we  turn  to  Nature 

or  to  Revelation,  to    Science    or    to  Religion,   to  Philosophy    or  to 

Theology,  we  find  that  every  individual  subject  which   can  engage  the 

powers  of  the  human  mind  is  being  searched  and  sifted  to  its  very  depth 

and  centre.     Of  this  we  complain  not.     If  the  light  be  holy  which  we 

bear  in  our  hands  it  will  illumine  our  path  and  guide  our  step,  till  we 

plant  our  foot  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth. 

We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  what  is  above  reason,  and 
what  is  contrary  to  reason.     The  law  of  reproduction  in  the  animal 
economy  is  one  of  those  profound  secrets  in  nature  which  we  can  never 
tope  to  find  out.     There  is  the  fact,  but  the  law  which  gives  birth  to 
the  fact  is  above  all  reach.     It  challenges  every  efibrt  of  the  mind  to 
grasp  or  comprehend  it.     But  while  above  our  reason,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  contrary  to  it.     How  can  we  make  out  the  contrariety  since  the 
point  involved  is  not  within  our  reach  ?    It  requires   nothing  short  of 
infinite  and   infallible  knowledge  to  say  what  is  or  what  is  not  contrary 
to  reason.     What  we  deem  impossible  may  be  plain  and  obvious  to  the 
mind  of  some  higher  intelligence;  and  that  which  transcends  every 
created  and  finite  understanding  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Infinite 
as  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  harmonious  forms  of  truth.     If  ours 
were  the  only  reason,  or  even  the  standard  by   wliich  every  question 
were  to  be  determined,  we  should  be  fully  justified  in   rejecting  wliat- 
ever  we  could  neither  comprehend  nor  understand.     But  man  is  only  a 
unit  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  in  ascending  the  scale  he  can  never  rest 
till  he  has  reached  the  Uncreated,  and  finds  in  Him  the  first  and  final 
reason  of  all  that  is — ^for  "  of  Him  and  to  Him  are  all  things."     If  wo 
will  believe  nothing  which  is  not  reduced  to  the  level  of  our  intellectual 
capacity,  then  we  must  abandon  ourselves  to  all  but  universal  scepticism. 
Nature    has  her    arcana — ^her    deep    and    secret    things — as  well  as 
Hevelation.     There  are  in  the  human  body  certain  organs  whose  func- 
tions are   still  a  secret — a  mystery ;  and  there  are  in  physics  certain 
agencies  and  influences  whose  action  is  yet  past  finding  out. 

Why  should  water  at  a  given  temperature  lose  its  fluidity,  congeal, 
and  become  a  consolidated  body,  and  the  same  water  at  an  opposite  de- 
gree of  temperature  evaporate  and  pass  off  in  the  form  of  steam  ?  Why 
should  deatili  be  a  condition  of  life  ?  Why  shoiild  all  things  die  to  live  1 
It  is  in  vain  to  complain  of  the  constitution  of  things,  or  of  the  limita- 
tion  of  our  powers.  This  limitation  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  our  creation, 
and  our  true  wisdom  is  to  employ  our  faculties  in  t^e  pursuit  and  dis- 
covery of  trathi  and  not  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  and  determine  what  is 
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not  within  onr  reach,  and  which,  for  aiight  we  know,  may  for  ever  tran- 
scend our  finite  understanding.  Interrogate  Nature  as  we  may,  there 
are  certain  questions  to  which  she  will  give  back  no  answer ;  and  so, 
whether  we  reject  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  or  not,  there  are 
in  it  certain  points  on  which  it  has  maintained  and  will  still  preserve 
unbroken  silence.  It  gives  us  facts  and  doctrines  on  which  to  rest  our 
faith — facts  as  the  basis  of  doctrine,  and  doctrine  as  the  embodiment  of 
facts,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  solution  of  every  other  problem 
would  avail  us  nothing. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Christianity  rests  on  miracles,  and  miracles 
are  incredible,  since  they  involve  a  violation  of  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  We  believe  in  the  Divine  ordination  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  every  antecedent  is  followed  by  its  corresponding  sequence.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  describe  any  of  the  miraculous  phenomena  recorded  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  A  dead  man  is 
raised  to  life — ^what  law  is  broken  1  What  violation  is  done  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  ?  In  a  particular  instance  the  law  of  decay  or 
decomposition  is  arrested,  but  death  reigns  as  before.  This  effect  is  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause,  and  that  cause  is  equal  to  any 
effect  which  does  not  imply  a  contradiction.  The  law  of  life  comes  in  to 
set  aside  the  law  of  death  ;  but  there  is  not  a  violation  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Nothing  is  disturbed — nothing  is  deranged.  Nature  moves 
on  as  steadily  and  as  harmoniously  as  before.  The  effect  produced  is 
the  result  of  a  Divine  arrest  on  the  further  progress  of  decay  in  this 
individual  case,  by  the  interposition  of  Him  who  has  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  in  His  power,  and  who  has  thus  revealed  Himself  to  confer  a 
higher  good.  If  we  object  to  the  miraculous,  we  must  in  consistency  set 
aside  a  revelation  from  God  altogether,  for  revelation  is  itself  a  miracle. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  existence  apart  from  the  supernatural. 
Whence  came  it?  How  did  it  come  to  have  an  existence  in  the  world? 
With  whom  did  it  originate,  and  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  unii- 
valled  power  and  pre-eminence  ?  Nor  let  it,  once  more,  be  overlooked, 
that  miracles  rest  on  evidence,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to 
weigh  this  evidence,  and  to  whichever  side  the  scale  inclines  we  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  conclusion.  The  objection  of  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles are  contrary  to  experience,  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  We  believe  in 
a  thousand  things  independently  of  any  personal  experience  ;  nor  is  our 
individual  experience  to  determine  the  experience  of  other  men.  They 
may  be  conscious  of  much  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  or,  we  may 
know  something  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  If  we  accept 
the  Bible  on  indisputable  evidence  as  a  communication  from  God  to  man, 
we  can  by  no  effort  strip  it  of  its  miraculous  element ;  nor  can  we  set 
aside  the  supernatural  phenomena  which  it  records.     Could  the  fact  of 
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the  Sayionr's  incarnation,  or  the  facts  embodied  in  His  unique  and  mar- 
vellous life,  be  in  any  way  inyalidated,  it  would  follow  that  the  whole 
Christian  system  must  be  given  up ;  but  with  a  foundation  so  deeply 
and  Divinely  laid,  the  superstructure  is  for  ever  safe. 

With  such  a  basis  for  belief,  our  faith  should  be  firm  and  unfaltering. 
While  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  weigh  probabilities,  it  is  the  office 
of  Mth  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  the  truth.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  region 
of  doiibt  and  uncertainty.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be,  but 
only  with  what  is.     It  deals  only  with  reality  ;  it  rests  on  testimony, 
bat  only  when  the  testimony  itself  rests  on  undeniable  evidence.     If 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  were  to  arise  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
anthority  and  credibility  of  Divine  Revelation,  our  faith  would  in  an 
eqoal  degree  be  weakened  and  impaired.    If  a  statement  admits  of  every 
d^ree  of  confirmation,  from  the  merest  possibility  up  to  the  highest 
oeititade,  it  is  on  certainty  only  that  our  faith  can  repose;  and  hence 
the  one  object  of  faith  is  He  whose  wonderous  life  and  work  form  the 
veiy  essence  of  our  Christian  Revelation,  who  has  revealed  Himself  as 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  and  by  whom  alone  we  come  to  the  Father. 
Faith  in  Him  brings  us  into  union  with  the  Divine  ;  and  just  as  the  life 
of  God  rises  within  the  soul  can  we  appeal  to  our  moral  consciousness 
for  the  truth  and  power  of  Christianity.     As  there  is  no  virtue  in  faith 
neither  is  there  any  mystery.     In  the  face  of  almost  numberless  defini- 
tions, we  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  simple  trusty  or  that  spiritual  conviction  which  springs  out  of  the 
intellectual  element  of  assent  or  belief,  while  the  basis   of  this  trust  is 
found  in  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  God.     If  Christianity  be  other 
than  the  true  sayings  of  God,  our  faith  is  misplaced,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  shall  find  the  ground  to  yield  beneath  our  feet ;  but  conscious  that  we 
are  standing  upon  rock  our  confidence  is  unshaken ;  and  being  brought 
by  this  holy  principle  into  immediate  relation  to  Him  who  is  the  He- 
deemer  of  tlie  world,  we  look  for  His  mercy  unto  eternal  life. 

Robert  Ferguson. 


Mb.  Macphssson  says  that,  ''  Hard  work,  coarse  but  wholesome  fare,  a 
severe  dimate,  the  Bible,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  catechism,  have 
conspired  to  develope  .  .  .  the  tougher  elements  of  Scottish  character."  If  by 
' '  the  toughflir  elements  '*  be  meant  those  strongly  marked  traits  in  the  nature 
of  our  northern  cousins  which  enable  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  make 


•  The  Idfe  and  Laboais  of  Duncan  Biatheson,  tho  Scottish  Evangelist.  By  tho 
Ber.  JoKV  KAcrBBBSOK,  Author  of  "  The  Christian  Hero.''  Crown  8vo.  (London : 
Morgan,  Chase,  and  Scott    1871.) 
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the  best  of  the  present  world  while  retaining  hopes  of  a  better,  we  endorse 
his  catalogue  of  influences  to  which  young  Scotchmen  are  subject,  who,  per- 
haps, above  all  others  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  can  testify  to  ''  the  advan- 
tages of  disadvantages." 

Though  Johnson  could  pleasantly  joke  about  Scottish  life  and  character, 
had  he  been  directly  asked,  the  lexicographer  would  doubtless  have  approved 
the  stem  regimen  which  ruled  our  neighbours*  parish  schools  in  the  early 
dayn  of  Duncan  Matheson.  Is  a  pupil  slovenly  over  preparing  a  Latin 
lesson — thrash  him  into  better  habits,  ^^  and  there's  an  end  on't,"  was  the 
prescription  of  the  philosopher  ;  and  this  plan  the  northern  mentors  of  half 
a  century  ago  conscientiously  adopted,  their  practice  only  finding  variation 
when  some  stalwart  student  of  half  Celtic  blood  chose  to  turn  the  tables  by 
resisting  his  chastiser.  But  if  the  school  were  rough,  its  discipline  was  not 
barren,  the  curriculum  being  liberal,  and  the  moral  code,  taught  and 
exemplified  by  the  master,  unexceptionable.  Then  as  regards  the  scholars* 
homes,  many  cottage  interiors  corresponded  with  Bums's  unexaggerated 
inimitable  descriptions.  Such  were  the  earliest  surroundings  of  the  earnest 
and  zealous  evangelist,  Duncan  Matheson.  His  father  was  poor,  but  pious 
and  hard-working.  His  mother  was  such  a  one  as  fond  memory  never  ceases 
to  honour  ;  while  she  was  a  judicious  adviser,  her  heart  overflowed  with 
sympathy  for  any  in  pain  or  trouble.  Of  unceasing  industry  to  make  the 
best  of  scanty  means,  and  yet  showing  irrepressible  liberality  when  meeting 
with  others  worse  off  thaii  herself, — she  was  a  tender  flower  blooming  among 
the  bleak  Aberdeenshire  hills. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  notwithstanding,  draws  no  very  alluring  picture  of  the 
condition  of  rural  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
"  Moderate  "  party  in  the  Church  were  in  ascendancy,  and  while  many  of 
these  were  active  agricolturalists,  their  religious  aim,  like  that  of  our  own 
*' advanced  thinkers,'*  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  excel  in  literary  art  and 
theological  skill  to  the  shelving  of  those  momentous  truths  which  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation.  Yet  though  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  the  people,  happily,  often  evinced  no  disposition  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  of  the  **  dumb  dogs  "  of  the  manse.  If  the  shepherds  forbore 
to  warn  and  build  up,  the  flock  could  often  reprove,  and  reprove,  too  in 
stinging  terms.  What  but  Scottish  soil  and  bracing  Aberdonian  air  could 
have  produced  the  searching  wit  of  the  dame,  who,  on  being  chided  for 

ignorance — she  had  said  there  wore  only  two  Persons  in  the  Trinity and 

condescendingly  set  right  by  her  minister,  replied^:  "  Sir,  I  ken  verra  weel 
that  the  Catechism  says  sae  ;  but  whether  am  I  to  believe  the  Catechism  or 
yoursel*  ?  ...  Ye  never  sae  muckle  as  tauld  us  whether  there  be  ony 
Holy  Ghost,  let  alane  our  need  o'  His  grace  V* 

Those  were  the  days  when  (Jeorge  Cowie,  a  grand  uncle  of  Duncan 
Matheson,  in  apostolic  boldness  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Like  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  he  en- 
countered fierce  opposition  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage.  For 
his  zeal,  somewhat  irregular,  he  was  excluded  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  ordained.  We  seem  to  see  him 
standing  on  a  chair  or  bench  in  some  market-place  or  vUlage-green,  his  dear 
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voice  rising  above  the  din  of  the  ungodly  crowd,  though  it  could  not  shield 
him  from  their  missiles  ;  "  Courage;  friends,  the  devil  is  losing  ground  !  " 

Of  Duncan  Matheson's  early  days,  a  limited  space  will  preclude  our  dwell- 
ing at  lai^e.  Always  honest  to  himself,  as  well  as  outspoken  to  others,  he 
early  turned  aside  from  the  tempting  path  to  the  ministry,  through  the  uni- 
versity, which  he  might  have  taken — his  unanswerable  reason  being  that  he 
was  not  converted.  But  while  refusing  to  violate  conscience,  ambition  fired 
his  blood.  Though  only  a  poor  mail-runner's  son,  he  would  yet  work  and 
rise.  In  these  youthful  days  his  lot  much  resembled  that  of  Hugh  Miller. 
Like  the  amateur  poet  and  geologist  of  Cromarty,  Matheson  worked  as  a 
stone-cutter  ;  and  like  him,  wliile  thrown  among  vicious  company,  he  strictly 
preserved  his  uprightness  and  morality.  In  the  matter  of  religion,  however, 
*  Duncan  was  more  than  simply  careless  ;  for  he  shunned  any  reference  to 
sacred  themes  in  conversation ;  neglected  the  Bil^e,  and  trembled  at  the 
horrible  idea  of  death;  so  that  when  conversion  really  did  come,  it  came  with 
the  terrors  of  Sinai,  and  forced  his  passage  through  a  fierce  ordeal,  which, 
consuming  the  dross,  sent  forth  his  sterling  nature  refined  and  fitted  for  ac- 
tive service.  Painful  though  it  was,  he  accounted  this  discipline  of  great 
value  to  himself  in  after  years^  when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  others  ;  and  not  least  among  the  evangelist's  characteristic  sayings 
was  this:  ''It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  say  'to-morrow,'  when  God  says  'to- 
day ;  *  for  mans  to-morrow  and  God's  to-day  never  meet." 

No  sooner  was  Matheson  converted  than  he  found  himself  led  away  by  an 
extraordinary  and  irrepressible  love  of  souls,    which  he  himself  declared 
amounted  to  a  passion  ;  consequently,  uncalled  by  man,  he  boldly  set  out  on 
what  was  destined  to  be  his  life  work,  by  voluntarily  going  among  the  poor 
to  impart  religious  instruction.  Contrary  to  the  rule  framed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  LondonCity  Mission,  prohibiting  visitors  from  dispensing  temporal  relief, 
Duncan  held  that  the  missionary  had  his  hands  strengthened  by  an  ability  to 
grant  assistance  in  urgent  cases.   Acting  on  tliis  principle,  he  carried  into  many 
a  poor  home  the  things  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  bread  of  life  eternal.     In 
this  way  spare  hours  were  fully  occupied,   and  he  achieved  a  success  corres- 
ponding to  his  faith  and  earnestness.    News  of  his  doings  reacliing  tlie  ears 
of  the  pious  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  her  Grace  desiring  that  such  eminent 
gifts  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  Christian  labour,  she  ofTered  the  amateur 
missionary  an  allowance  of  £40  a  year,  and  throughout  life  his  stipend  never 
exceeded  that  amount. 

Being  now  fully  committed  to  the  cause  of  evangelization,  that  indomitable 
power  of  will,  which  in  this  instance  might  be  named  genius,  was  not  long  in 
showing  with  wliat  consiunmate  energy  its  subject  could  pursue  any  under- 
taking to  which  he  sot  his  hand.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  doing  good 
merely ;  taking  God  into  his  counsel  on  every  occasion,  he  would  strike 
away  from  beaten  paths  and  discover  extraordinary  means  of  gratifying  his 
one  absorbing  desire.  His  own  means  being  more  than  ordinarily  scanty,  he 
was  debarred  from  giving  of  his  substance  according  to  his  wishes  ;  but  of 
his  Utile  he  not  only  gave  willingly,  he  gave  it  in  a  manner  which  proved 
that  the  withholding  would  have  given  more  pam  than  the  sacrifice. 

Matheson  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  utiUty  of  tract  distribution,  and 
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accordingly, "soon  after  settling  down  into  the  profession  of  an  evangelist,  an 
idea  struck  him  that  it  would  bd  well,  because  safe  and  economical,  to  provide 
his  own  material — in  other  words,  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  functions 
of  author  or  editor,  composer,  printer,  and  publisher  !  As,  however,  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  delicate  art  of  printing,  besides  possessing  neither 
press  nor  type,  paper  nor  money,  the  scheme  from  any  standpoint  but  liis  own 
looked  much  like  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Eventually  he  obtained  an  old 
machine  and  type  at  a  cheap  rate,  when  amid  his  joy  he  found  troubles  were 
really  only  beginning.  The  press  appeared  clumsy,  and  the  type  became  un- 
manageable in  his  unpractised  hands  ;  but  the  strong  will,  which  knew  what 
it  was  to  gain  moral  victories,  would  not  cry  defeat  to  a  lumbering  press  and  a 
mass  of  seemingly  obstinate  typo.  Night  after  night,  instead  of  takinf?  • 
necessary  rest,  he  persevered  at  his  novel  occupation,  with  no  other  idea 
than  that  of  conquest  and  success.  **  How  I  did  toil,  and  sweat,  and  pray 
at  it,"  he  himself  says  of  this  experience.  Bring  faith  and  energy  like  this 
into  a  task,  and  who  can  help  succeeding  ?  Duncan  was  soon  a  fair  printer, 
who  had  a  hundred  thousand  tracts  in  circulation,  many  of  which  were  his  own 
composing,  while  others  were  taken  from  standard  divines.  The  country 
around  Huntly,  his  native  place,  was  soon  sown  with  these  messengers  of 
truth,  the  evangelist  never  doubting  that  fruit  would  appear  in  the  great 
Husbandman's  own  good  time.  He  occasionally  replenished  his  funds  by 
selling  tracts  ;  and  donations  sometimes  came  from  a  distance.  The  sympathy 
of  his  near  neighbours  was  expressed  in  a  solitary  half-crown,  given  by  a  poor 
widow. 

In  the  course  of  providence  circumstances  were  now  conspuing  to  efifect 
this  zealous  man's  temporary  removal  from  England.  The  terrible  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  winter  of  1854-5  saw  Duncan  Matheson  in  the  Crimea, 
spending  talents  and  physical  strength  in  the  capacity  of  a  herald  of  mercy 
to  liter^y  perishing  thousands.  Shocked  beyond  expression  at  seeing  brave 
British  soldiers  short  of  proper  nourishment,  and  insufficiently  clothed,  he 
unhesitatingly  gave  away  such  of  his  own  garments  as  could  be  spared.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  the  stranger,  who  among  Aberdonian  villages  did  not 
scruple  to  go  about  begging  a  little  food  or  fuel  for  a  needy  family,  would 
now  be  found  in  the  harbour  successfully  negociating  for  coals  to  be  sent  to 
the  half-famished  Highlanders,  who  were  encountering  greater  enemies  in 
cold  and  hunger  than  in  the  Russians*  shell  and  musketry.  Naturally  lo\ing 
and  sympathetic,  the  spectacle  of  so  great  an  amount  of  physical  and  moral 
misery,  joined  to  the  appalling  spiritual  destitution,  seemed  to  arouse 
Matheson  to  a  state  of  activity  equal  to  enduring  any  fatigue.  Assiduous 
in  attending  to  the  sick  and  dying,  neither  pelting  rain  nor  searching  blast 
prevented  his  tramping  up  and  down  the  trenches  to  speak  to  tlie  men  on 

duty,   or    even  to    carry    them  provisions.     His  lodging  at  this  time 

luxurious  when  compared  with  the  homes  of  many  others — was  an  old  stable 
exceedingly  well  ventilated  ;  but  partially  cured  of  draughtiness  by  the  skill 
expended  in  pasting  paper  over  its  shattered  windows.  It  was  not  badly 
furnished  either  as  things  then  were  in  the  Ciimea.  A  bed  served  well 
enough  for  sleeping  upon  by  night,  as  well  as  for  sitting  down  upon  by  day  ; 
and  while  the  evangelist's  cutlery  consisted  of  a  clasped  knife,  his  earthen- 
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ware  of  a  brown  basin  and  two  jars,  a  stick  made  an  excellent  substitute  for 
rack  superfluities  as  spoons  and  forks.  In  this  home  the  good  missionary 
whose  accomplishments  included  the  ability  to  make  a  room  clean  and  tidy  or 
cook  a  mealy  found  plenty  of  reason  for  satisfaction.  Indeed  he  would  have 
ventured  no  complaint  had  he  not  been  besieged  by  rats,  which  crawled 
oTer  the  bed  at  night  in  their  general  search  for  plunder.  Finding  it  neces- 
sary to  stand  on  the  defensive,  his  ready  genius  devised  a  scheme  likely  to 
secure  peace  by  promoting  the  discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  Near  at  hand 
was  a  huge  store  of  lucifers,  never  likely  to  be  in  demand,  the  soldiers 
needing  materials  for  burning  rather  than  means  of  lighting  fires.  Accord- 
ingly, each  time  he  awoke  in  the  darkness  to  find  his  domain  trespassed  on 
by  the  foe,  Duncan  fired  a  box  of  matches,  the  phenomenon  of  which,  in  a 
state  of  combustion,  surprised  and  alarmed  the  rats,  and  sent  them  scamper- 
ing to  their  holes. 

Housed  no  better  than  this,  and  yet  thinking  it  too  good  while  others  were 
■everely  suffering  from  privation  and  exposure,  the  missionary  spent  his  days  in 
earnest  toil,  distributing  Bibles,  books,  and  tracts,  and  in  speaking  of  the  One 
Thing  Needful  to  sailors  in  the  harbour  and  to  fighters  in  the  trenches.  Nor 
did  evening  bring  repose.  By  night,  often  too  when  the  guns  were  roaring 
around  him,  he  sat  alone  in  the  old  stable,  writing  letters  to  England,  some 
on  his  own  account,  but  in  numberless  instances  labouring  as  the  amanuensis 
of  those  who,  by  sickness  or  ignorance,  were  unable  to  do  the  office  for 
themselves. 

*'  Std  were  the  sights  witnessod  by  the  Scripture  •reader  every  day.  Uundrods  of 
sickand  wounded  were  brought  down  to  Balaclava — famished,  emaciated,  clothed 
in  ragSy  many  a  noble  form  a  total  wreck  from  lack  of  timely  aid.  Ho  wept  at  the 
sight.  The  sufferers  fixed  their  eyes  on  him  iu  touching  appeal,  and  many  uttered 
a  piercing  cry  for  water.  He  did  what  he  could.  Some  of  them  ho  saw  die  on  tho 
wharf.  On  board  many  lay  huddled  together  imdcr  tho  open  hatchway.  Some  lay 
on  ba^  of  biscuit — everywhere,  anywhere  in  the  hurry  and  helplessness.  '  Scot- 
land I'll  never  see  again ! '  was  the  heart-piercing  lament  of  a  poor  Scotch  soldier 
laddie.  Ah  no  !  poor  boy,  he  never  did  see  Scotland  again.  A  Lincolnshire  lad, 
whom  he  sought  and  found,  was  unable  to  speak  a  word.  '  Your  mother  bade  me 
seek  yoa,'  said  the  missionary.  At  this  word  the  dying  soldier  suddenly  revived, 
and  exclaimed, '  My  mother !  O  my  mother  ! '  It  was  the  last  flicker  of  the  candle. 
He  said  no  more,  and  died.  The  last  tender  throb  of  his  heart  was  given  to  her 
who  had  known  its  first  gentle  beat."  G.  H.  Pike. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


If  any  enthtudastic  penions  have  been  expecting  a  thing  so  unprecedented  in 
history  aa  the  sndden,  complete  crystallization  of  a  sound,  orthodox,  evan- 
geUoil  CShmch  from  within  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  news  from  the  Liberal 
Calliolio  Oonfetenoe  at  Munich  has  served  to  disappoint  and  disabuse  them  ; 
aad  they  axe  probably  ready  now  to  denounce  the  whole  of  the  marvelloua 
moremenA  of  opinion  which  was  there  manifested  as  a  bad  business— not 
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much  better,  in  fact,  than  flat  Popery.  On  the  other  hand,  some  sanguine 
and  sentimental  people  may  be  ready  to  declare  that  the.  programme 
laid  down  by  the  Munich  Liberals  is  quite  satisfactory  ;  that  henceforth  there 
is  no  dogmatic  bar  between  them  and  Protestants  ;  and  that  we  may  give 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Wo  are  disposed  to  think  that  sensible 
folks  generally  would  choose  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  "programme" 
before  committing  themselves  so  far. 
The  articles  of  it  are,  in  substance,  these  : —  ,: 

It  Rejection  of  the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  especially  that  of  in£d- 
libility. 

II.  Adhesion  to  the  Tridentinc  constitution  of  the  Church;  declaring  espe- 
cially : 

(a)  That  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  necessary  to  make  authoritative  decrees  of 
dogma';  and  even  this  cannot  make  such  decrees  in  opposition  to  fundamental  truth 
and  post  hi8tor}\ 

(b)  That  tho  decrees  of  a  council  must  conform  to  Catholic  bcliof  and  tradition, 
and  may  be  judged  by  this  test  by  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  a3  well  as  by  theolo- 
gians. 

III.  Ecform  of  the  Church  by  abatement  of  abuses,  and  admission  of  the 
Catholic  peoples  to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  ccclosiustical  affairs.  Under  this  head 
it  is  declared : — 

1.  That  tho  Church  of  Utrecht  is  unjustly  cxcommimicated  for  Jatisenism,  being 
in  fact  orthodox. 

2.  That  there  is  no  dogmatic  hindrance  to  a  hoped-for  reunion  with  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  churches. 

3.  That  in  tht progress  of  science  and  Christian  cnUnrc  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
understanding  may  bo  reached  with  the  various  Proteslant  Churches,  especially  with 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  America. 

4.  Liberal  education  of  the  clergy,  and  protection  of  the  lower  clergy  from 
Episcopal  tyranny. 

5.  Loyalty  to  civil  government,  and,  therefore,  repudiation  of  tho  Stjllabtis, 

6.  Condemnation  of  tho  Jesuits  as  a  mischief-making  and  demoralizing 
institution. 

7.  A  claim  to  tho  church  property  for  themselves,  as  tho  true  representatives  of 
the  Old  Church  as  it  was  before  tho  Vatican  Coimcil. 

8.  Assertion  of  the  right  of  tho  ccnsmred  priests  in  circumstances  of  necessity  to 
perform  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  provision  by  which  such  services  can  bo 
f  umij>hed  where  they  are  needed.  Further,  an  assertion  of  tho  right  in  the  circum- 
stances of  inviting  foreign  bishops  to  perform  episcopal  functions. 

This  eighth  article,  which  will  be  recognised  as  the  practically  important 
one  of  the  whole  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  to  organization  and  action,  was 
brought  in  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  draft  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  and 
carried  through  against  his  strenuous  opposition.  His  abhorrence  of  the 
idea  of  schism,  the  growth  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  forbade  liim  to  tolerate 
what  can  hardly  bear  any  other  name  than  the  organization  of  a  sect— or, 
at  best,  a  national  cliurch  in  protest  against  the  Holy  See.  Happily  for 
the  vitality  of  the  movement  his  counsels  were  overruled  ;  and  the  Old 
Catholic   Church  of  Germany — perhaps   we  may  also  say,    with  Father 
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Hyadnthc,  not  of  Germany,  but  of  Europe  and  the  world— is  henceforth  a 
neir  factor  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

Considered  as  a  beginning,  this  programme  will  do  very  well.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  much  better  beginning  than  the  Anglican  departure  (to  which 
it  bears  some  obvious  points  of  resemblance)  imder  bhiflf  King  Harry  VIII. 
Bnt,  considered  as  a  conclusion,  it  is  somewhat  "  lame  and  impotent." 

Happily,  this  programme  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  a  programme  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  adhere  to.  Already  the  breaking  loose  of  the  Con- 
ference from  the  cautious  plans  of  Dollinger  is  a  hint  to  the  leaders  that 
great  religious  movements  are  not  always  boimd  by  a  programme.  Wo 
believe  that  there  is  a  Divine  work  here.  We  see  its  long  preparations  not  in 
the  shrewd  forecast  of  men,  but  in  their  unconscious  labours,  and  even  in 
their  mad  folly  and  vanity  and  fanaticism.  If  it  is  God's  work,  it  will  go  on 
in  God's  way,  not  in  the  way  that  the  Congress  has  chalked  out  for  it ;  and 
this  platform  so  carefully  drawn  up  at  Mimich  will  be  interesting  only  as  an 
historical  landmark  from  which  to  measure  its  future  advancement. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  most  unjust  to  accuse  the  caution  or  conservatism  of  the 
great  theologian  who  is  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  this  movement,  as  if  it 
were  timorousncss  or  cowardice.  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  "  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  "  has  been  lacking  in  Dollinger ;  and  that  other  courage 
which  is  common  enough  in  history — the  courage  of  other  people's  convic- 
tions— is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  necessary  attribute  to  a  great  leader. 

Dollinger  is  the  Moses  of  this  new  Exodus.  He  is  **  not  eloquent,  but 
slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue,"  and  must  have  some  Aaron  to  **  be  to 
him  instead  of  a  mouth  ;  "  and,  when  the  hot  fight  is  fairly  joined,  at  last, 
some  Hur  will  have  to  stand  beside  him  to  bear  up  his  aged  arms.  He  may 
not  expect  to  share  in  the  consummation  of  the  work  on  which  he  has 

entered.    And,  if  his 

"  long  experience  doth  attain 

To  something  of  prophetic  strain," 
and  it  be  given  him,  as  from  a  mount  of  vision,  to  explore  the  future,  whitlior 
the  great  events  in  which  he  is  involved  are  tending,  he  can  bnt  descry  it 
afar  ofi^  and  dim  and  indistinct  as  it  is  distant. 

N.  Y.  I. 


1  WBXT  to  an  afternoon  tea  at  a  house  where  I  was  sure  to  meet  some  nice 
people.  And  among  the  first  T  met  was  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  hearing 
some  lectares  on  botany  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  had  been  delighted 
with  thenu  She  is  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  good  out  of  everything,  and 
she  was  quite  right  in  being  delighted  ;  besides  that,  as  I  found  by  her  ac- 
count of  them,  the  lectures  were  really  interesting  and  pleasantly  given.  She 
hud  expected  botany  to  be  dull ;  and  had  not  found  it  so,  and  *'  had  learned 
ao  much."  On  hearing  this,  I  proceeded  naturally  to  inquire  what ;  for  my 
idea  of  her  was  that  before  she  went  to  the  lectures  at  all  she  had  known 
mom  botany  ihan  she  was  Ukely  to  learn  by  them.    So  she  told  me  that  ho 
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had  learned,  first  of  all,  that  there  "  were  seven  sorts  of  leaves."  Now  I 
have  always  a  great  suspicion  of  the  number  seven  ;  because,  when  I  wrote 
the  **  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,*'  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  I  was 
master  of  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  eight,  or  even  nine,  on  my  hands. 
So  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  would  be  very  charming  if  there  were  only 
seven  sorts  of  leaves  ;  but  that,  perhaps,  if  one  looked  the  woods  and  forests 
of  the  world  carefully  through,  it  was  just  possible  that  one  might  discover 
as  many  as  eight  sorts  ;  and  then  where  would  my  friend's  new  knowledge  of 
botany  be  ?  So  I  said  :  **  That  was  very  pretty  :  but  what  more  ? "  Then 
my  friend  told  me  that  she  had  no  idea  before  that  petals  were  leaves.  On 
which  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  would  not  have  been  any  great  harm  to  her 
if  she  had  remained  under  her  old  impression  that  petals  were  petals.  But 
I  said  :  **  That  was  very  pretty,  too  ;  and  what  more  ?  '*  So  then  my  friend 
told  me  that  the  lecturer  said  **  the  object  of  his  lectures  woidd  be  entirely 
accomplished  if  he  could  convince  his  hearers  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  flower."  Now  in  that  sentence  you  have  the  most  perfect  and  admirable 
summary  given  you  of  the  general  temper  and  purposes  of  modem  science. 
It  gives  lectures  on  botany,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  flower ;  on  humanity,  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  man  ;  and  on  theology,  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  God.  No 
such  tiling  as  a  man,  but  only  a  mechanism  ;  no  such  thing  as  a  God,  but 
only  a  series  of  forces.  The  two  faiths  are  essentially  one  ;  if  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  only  a  machine,  constructed  to  be  a  regulator  of  minor  ma- 
chinery, you  will  put  your  statue  of  such  science  on  your  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  necessarily  recognize  only  major  machinery  as  regulating  you. 

I  must  explain  the  real  meaning  to  you,  however,  of  that  saying  of  the 
botanical  lecturer,  for  it  has  a  wide  bearing.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  poet 
Goethe  discovered  that  all  the  parts  of  plants  had  a  kind  of  common  nature,  and 
would  change  into  each  other.  Now  this  was  a  true  discovery  and  a  notable 
one  ;  and  you  will  find  that,  in  fact,  all  plants  are  composed  essentially  of 
two  parts — the  leaf  and  root— one  loving  the  light,  the  other  darkness  ;  one 
liking  to  be  clean,  the  other  to  be  dirty  ;  one  liking  to  grow  for  the  most 
part  up,  the  other  for  the  most  part  down  ;  and  each  having  faculties  and 
purposes  of  its  own.  But  the  pure  one,  which  loves  the  light,  has,  above 
all  things,  the  piupose  of  being  married  to  another  leaf,  and  having  child- 
leaves,  and  children's  children  of  leaves,  to  make  the  earth  fair  for  ever. 
And  when  the  leaves  marry  they  put  on  wedding-robes,  and  are  more  glorious 
than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  they  have  feasts  of  honey,  and  we  call 
them  ''flowers." 

In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  you  see  the  botanical  lecturer  was  quite  right. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  flowers — ^there  are  only  leaves.  Nay,  further 
than  this,  there  may  be  a  dignity  in  the  less  happy  but  imwithering  leaf» 
which  is  in  some  sort,  better  than  the  brief  lily  of  its  bloom ;  which  the  great 
poets  always  knew  well, — Chaucer  before  Goethe,  and  the  writer  of  the  first 
Psalm  before  Chaucer.  The  botanical  lecturer  was,  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
h$  knew,  right. — Fors  Clavigera,     By  John  Ruskik. 
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W£  are  speaking  of  work  !  Divine  Ib  this  thing,  work  !  An  eternal  idea  in 
the  mind  of  God— of  God  who  is  from  everlasting.  Work  is  a  condition  of 
beiog,  known  to  God  froai  the  beginning.  God  is  the  first  worker,  and  the 
Uit,  and  the  chief.  '*  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said  our  Saviour,  '*  and 
I  work.**  Necessary  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing  ;  not  a  hardship,  but 
a  privilege. 

Work  creates  worship,  and  worship  inspires  work.  The  seed  we  cast  into 
the  ground  seems  safe  when  we  have  prayed  over  it.  The  blades  of  com  are 
more  beauteous  still  when  we  have  read  God's  covenant  with  the  earth  and 
God*8  promises  over  them,  and  the  sheaves  of  corn  are  more  golden  for  a 
Psalm  of  Praise  sung  to  the  Creator.  Business  sought  of  God  and  found  is 
not  likely  to  hurt  us.  Money  taken  from  God's  hand  is  clean,  and  will  not 
defile  ours.  The  work  that  leads  to  worship  is  upright,  honest  labour,  and 
the  worship  that  assists  work  must  be  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Such 
wo^  is  worship.  Laborare  est  orare.  Blessed  are  the  workers  whose  work 
leads  them  to  worship.  Happy  are  the  worshippers  who,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  their  worship,  are  diligent  and  constant  in  work.  Work  and  worship 
make  life  holy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  and  rich. 

And  has  our  departed  friend  ceased  to  work  and  worship  ?  There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  redeemed  of  men  sleep  between  death  and  resurrection, 
waiting  the  adoption— the  redemption  of  the  body.  Others  hold  that  a 
body  is  prepared  at  death,  so  that  the  spirit  is  never  unclothed  but  imme- 
diately arrayed  in  a  new  corporeity.  In  either  case  the  dead  in  Christ  have 
before  them  immortal  work,  and  everlasting  worship.  Between  the  work 
and  worship  of  earth,  and  the  work  and  worship  of  Heaven,  there  may  be  an 
interval  of  inactivity  and  of  silence,  and,  if  there  be,  it  is  not  a  painful 
interval ;  but  we  believe  that  work  and  worship  on  earth  are  immediately 
connected  with  work  and  worship  in  the  skies.  Our  friend  is  working  still 
and  worshipping  still.  Heaven,  although  a  place  and  state  of  rest,  is  not  a 
place  and  state  of  inactivity. 

What  the  occupations  of  the  dead  in  Christ  may  be,  I  cannot  telL  This 
we  knoiWy  that  they  are  chosen  by  God — appointed  and  given  to  the  worker 
by  Qod — approved  and  blest  by  Gk>d,  and  fully  accepted  by  God.  And  we 
farther  know  that  all  work  is  adapted  and  congenial — restful  and  peaceful — 
dieerful  and  holy — ^partaking  of  the  nature  of  service  to  God  and  to  Christ. 
IforeoTer,  work  in  time  is  education  for  work  in  immortality,  so  that  we  go 
to  heaven  trained  to  work  there.  And,  as  Heavenly  employments  are  nu- 
meroiiB  and  varied,  the  different  training  we  have  now  is  required  to  meet 
the  demand  for  work  of  a  varied  character  hereafter  Think  !— all  fingers 
skilled  fingers — all  arms  strong — and  all  hands  finding  the  work  to  which 
most  adapted !  Think  of  the  redeemed  as  holy  and  able  workers  with 
€k>d! 

Of  the  wonhip  we  know  more  than  the  work.    The  redeemed  in  heaven 
offisr  inoensei  and  disooorse  sweet  music,  and  cast  their  clowns  before  the 
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throne,  and  fall  upon  their  faces,  and  shout  with  sacred  joy,  and  sing  Divine 
songs.  But  the  very  existence  in  Heaven  of  redeemed  sinners  is  worship. 
Their  very  presence  in  Heaven  is  worship.     All  their  work  is  worship. 

"  Everlasting  worship  !  *' — cries  the  sleepy  child,  in  a  close  chapel,  on  a 
hot  summer's  day,  **  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  !  "  "  Everlasting 
worship  ! '' — exclaims  the  uninterested  and  unbelieving  attendant  on  Church 
ordinance — "  What  a  weariness  !  "  But  the  worship  of  which  we  speak  is 
worship  with  everlasting  life,  witli  everlasting  strength,  with  everlasting 
godliness,  and  with  everlasting  joy.  The  altar  fire  will  never  go  out.  The 
sacrifice  will  never  be  all  offJered.  The  incense  will  never  be  consumed.  The 
harp-strings  will  never  bo  broken.  The  voice  will  never  be  out  of  tune. 
The  heart  will  never  be  deserted  by  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Every  stroke  of 
work  will  be  a  note  of  worship,  and  the  whole  life  a  **  Te  Deum  " — a  broad, 
deep,  lofty  hymn  of  sacred  praise. 

"Working  still  !    Worshipping  still  !  " 
— Th^  Bev.  Samuel  Martin,  in  a  Sernioii  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Crane. 
Printed  for  private  circukition  only. 


Many  works  have  been  written  which  describe  the  outward  movements  of 
the  German  Reformation.  In  the  vast  and  fruitful  field  of  the  history  of 
this  period  many  Protestants  have  laboured  with  singular  success  ;  and  even 
Catholics,  like  Michelet,  have  felt  the  mysterious  influence  of  Luther  s 
character  and  experience  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  interest  in  this 
work  of  God  will  constantly  maintain  its  hold  on  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Thankful  as  we  are  for  the  lights  wliich  the  diligence  and  learning  of 
other  labourers  have  shed  upon  this  part  of  Christian  history,  we  hidl  with 
satisfaction  the  work  which  Dr.  Domer  has  produced  at  the  express'  desire 
of  the  Historical  Commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich. 
He  has  written  the  history  of  its  Theology,  which  comprises  a  brief  review  of 
the  urgent  need  for  Luther's  work,  from  the  prevalence  of  unscrixHural 
doctrine,  and  the  corruptions  of  social  life.  Seizing  and  yielding  to  the  con- 
stant guidance  of  a  few  master  principles,  such  as  justification  by  faith,  and 
the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  the  Reformer  assailed  niunerous  errors, 
and  led  to.  **  the  solution  of  a  whole  row  of  problems."  Although  there  were 
eighteen  editions  of  the  German  Bible  before  Luther  issued  his  translation, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  immense  influence  and  public  labours  quickened  the 
surrounding  populations,  and  strengthened  the  secret  desire  of  many  for 
better  things.  Dr.  Domer  notes  the  contributions  of  Melancthon  to  the  work 
of  Reformation,  admires  his  constructive  skill,  and  the  ethical  tendencies  of 
his  mind.     To  him  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  tlie  Lutheran  Church 

•  "  The  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particularly  in  (Jermany,  viewed  accord- 
ing to  its  fundamental  movement,  and  in  connection  with  the  Beligioas,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Life."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Domer.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  George  Hobson, 
M.A.,  and  Sophia  Taylor.    (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1871.) 
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nerer  assumed  the  theocratic  aspect  which  the  Swiss  movoment  wore  under 
the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin. 

it  has  been  cu8t:>mary  with  RomaniBts  to  charge  upon  Luther's  activity 
and  success  all  the  wild  excesses  of  MUnzer  and  the  vagaries  of  the  mystics  ; 
but  thia  volume  shows  with  admirable  force  that  the  accusation  rebounds 
apon  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  which  brought  the  population  into  such  a 
state  of  mental  dai'kness  and  intellectual  puerility,  that  when  light  broke 
upon  them  they  were  bewildered,  and  acted  more  like  inebriates  than  sober 
men.    The  history  of  the  Reformation-principle  is  traced  with  singular  skill 
and  exhaustive  completeness  ;  and  its  lamentable  decline — until  the  revival 
under  Si)ener,   and  subsequent  labourers — is  minutely  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed.    The  Divine  truths  which  Luther  restored  to  the  Church  were  ex- 
jH^scd  to  the  most  diversified  hostility ;  and  in  turn  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world— the  doctrines  of  original  sin — the  process  of    Salvation — the  Holy 
Trinity — Scripture  and  sacraments  were  discussed  with  great  acuteness  and 
occasional  audacity  of  temper.     The  previous  training  and  immense  know- 
ledge required  for  tlie  production  of  Dr.  Domer*s  work  on   **  The  Person  of 
Christ "  enable  him  to  imderstand  these  various  assaults,  and  to  suggest 
8ati9f}'ing  defences  of  sacred  and  essential  truths.     From  the  earliest  date 
of  the  Reformation  until  the  blighting  influence  of  English  Scepticism  in  the 
seventeenth  century  (from  which  pious  Germans  prayed  that  their  sons  might 
be  preserved),  and  onwards  to  the  time  when  Philosophy,  in  all  its  forms,  in- 
vaded the  region  of  Christian  truth,  and  Strauss,  Renan,  Baur,  and  Schenkel 
assailed  the  veracity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  many  noble  defenders  of 
our  faith  who  confronted  these  adversaries,  the  details  are  full^  and  the  temper 
of  the  writer  firm,  calm,  and  impartial.  Many  of  the  sketches  of  divines,  poets, 
and  philosophers  make  the  work  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  ;  and  tliere 
is  a  courageous  avowal  of  evangelical  truth  everywhere.     One  sentence  will 
show  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  author,  who  says  :  **  The  vitality  of  religion 
depends  on  the  atonement  furnished  by  Christianity  in  the  Person  and  work 
of  Christ."  (p.  83,  Vol.  II.)    The  volume  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
North  America,  of  which  the  outlines  are  necessarily  brief,  and  fulness  of 
detail  was  less  needed  for  English  students.    In  some  parts  Dr.  Domer  has 
been  indebted  to  his  translator  for  corrective  and  supplementary  notes  ;  for 
it  waa  to  be  expected  that  in  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  some  would  require 
the  contributions  of  other  hands  to  give  them  completeness.    Occasionally 
^e  find  names  introduced  with  special  commendation  which  seem  to  have 
retreated  to  the  shades  of  forgetfulness.    We  read  of  ^^  the  celebrated  Old 
Testament  Exegete  Hackspaa,"    '^Sagittarius,   the   renowned   historian,'' 
"  Hdpfner,  celebrated   for  his  work  on  Justification,"  and  the  'immortal 
Schelwig  "  (p.  105,  Vol.  II.)  ;   but  as  the  last  was  an  opponent  of  Spener, 
it  is  probable  it  should  be  read  **  unmoral  Schelwig."    Considering  the  large 
number  of  proper  names  ths  errors  are  extremely  few  ;  and  as  in  the  Preface 
Mr.  Bobson  describes  the  difficulty  of  translating  Domer  from  his  cumbrous 
■fyle,  of  which  we  know  a  little,  the  work  in  its  present  form  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  skill  and  patience  required  for  its  introduction  to 
English  readers.       Messrs.  Clark  have   done   well  to   publish  this  able 
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inBtructive  treatise;  and  as  the  congratulations  of  the  New  Year  are  draw- 
ing nigh,  it  would  be  pleasant  and  useful  for  congregations  and  Christian 
friends  to  embody  their  good  wishes  and  kindly  feelings  in  a  present  of 
these  volumes  to  pastors  and  students,  who  would  find  them  helpful  in  their 
important  work. 


GOLD  AND  DROSS. 

A  Story  for  thb  Nbw  Year. 

A  GRAY,  cold  sky  hung  over  the  old  town,  and  the  snow  was  falling,  not 
swiftly  and  merrily,  but  slowly  and  mingled  with  a  mist-like,  tearful  rain, 
as  if  it  bewailed  its  own  fate  in  falling  on  those  dark  muddy  streets  and 
damp  sidewalks.  There  were  few  people  out — no  pleasure  seekers  or  gaily 
dressed  promenaders  on  such  a  day ;  and  Marion  Graham,  sitting  in  her 
sister's  parlour,  turned  her  listless  gaze  from  the  window  with  a  little  sigh 
of  weariness,  and  drew  her  chair  still  nearer  to  the  cheerful,  open  fire  in  the 
low  grate.  Whatever  the  prospect  might  be  without,  it  was  very  cheerful 
within.  Bright  roses  looked  out  from  the  mossy  green  of  the  carpet,  and 
sunny  pictures  gleamed  on  the  walls. 

Opposite  Marion  sat  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  with  busy  fingers  showing 
white  against  the  crimson  merino  she  was  fashioning  into  a  dress  for  little 
Miss  Nannie,  and  eyes  wandering  smilingly,  now  and  then,  to  the  comer 
where  the  child  was  amusing  herself  with  a  squash  which  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  kitchen.  She  had  abandoned  her  whole  family  of  dolls  for  this 
new  object  of  affection,  and  was  hugging  it  closely  in  her  arms,  rejoicing  in 
its  size  and  its  ''nice  crooked  neck."  Presently  the  servant's  red  face  appeared 
at  the  door. 

**  Ah  sure,  Nannie,  darlint !  an'  yeVe  got  the  pumpkin  up  here,  an'  me 
a-sarchin'  the  house  over  for  it !  Let  me  have  it  now  till  I  make  tho 
nice  pie  for  dinner,"  and  she  seized  the  prize  and  marched  off  with  it, 
leaving  the  little  one  gazing  disconsolately  after  her. 

"Well,"  said  Nannie,  recovering  a  little  from  her  astonishment,  "I  tink 
it's  a  queer  country  where  folks'  child'en  can  be  carried  off  and  made  into 
pies.  I  tink  111  go  and  see  her  chopped  up,"  she  added  philosophically, 
determined  to  derive  some  pleasure  from  the  affair,  and  trudged  off  after 
Bridget,  the  servant. 

The  mother  laughed,  but  the  smile  that  flitted  over  Marion's  face  was  not 
altogether  one  of  amusement. 

**  Poor  Baby  Nannie  !  "  she  said.  **  That  is  always  the  way  !  Our  fairest 
ideals  prove  to  be  nothing  but  squashes  that  must  be  converted  into  dinner 
if  we  would  live  in  this  matter-of-fact  eating  world." 

**  Your  doleful  moral  is  slightly  twisted,  my  dear,"  laughed  her  sister. 
*'  The  trouble  is  that  we  will  persist  in  placing  our  affections  upon  squashes 
that  were  designed  for  dinner  from  the  first.  The  *  chopping-up '  follows 
inevitably." 
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*^  Possibly.  Bat  I  can't  see  that  we  have  much  choice — it's  squashes  or 
nothing,"  retorted  Marion.  ''  Oh  dear  !  what  a  day  it  is  !  That  steady 
drip,  drip,  from  every  house  comer  makes  me  nervous.  It  sounds  like  some 
monotonous  funeral  march  ;  and  as  for  that  grey  sky,  it  really  doesn't  look 
as  if  the  sun  ever  could  shine  through  it  again." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  glanced  over  the  street  where  the  houses  showed  dim 
through  the  mist,  and  the  leafless  trees  trembled  in  the  cold  and  rain. 

''  Thy  lot  is  the  conmion  lot  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  most  fall ; 
ISome  days  most  be  dark  and  dreary," 

she  quoted  a  little  dreamily. 

"Well,  there  is  no  particular  comfort  in  that,  so  far  as  I  ever  can 
discover,"  said  Marion.  "  I  remember  when  we  were  children  we  all  had 
the  scarlet  fever  at  the  same  time,  and  our  old  Irish  nurse  used  to  say  to 
me :  *  Sure  ye  mustn-t  fret  so,  dear ;  aint  the  other  children  all  down  wid 
it,  too  ?'  But  I  couldn't  see  that  that  fact  made  my  headache  any  less,  my 
ferer  any  lighter,  or  all  the  abominable  doses  any  easier  to  swallow.  It 
may  be  poetic  consolation,  but  it  isn't  practical.  Just  fancy  yourself  tr3ring 
to  sununon  up  courage  to  have  a  tooth  extracted  by  the  reflection  that  at 
that  very  moment  there  are  probably  ten  thousand  difierent  persons,  sitting 
in  ten  thousand  different  dentist-chairs,  with  their  ten  thousand  mouths 
open,  waiting  for  cold  steel  and  agony  !  " 

Mrs.  Wilmot  laughed,  yet  bent  a  quick,  searching  glance  on  the  fair  face 
opposite  to  her.  There  was  a  vein  of  bitterness  underlying  all  this  seeming 
lightness. 

*' What  is  it,  Marion  ?"  she  asked.  '*  It  has  taken  something  more  than 
this  rainy  day,  I  know,  to  turn  all  your  gold  into  dross." 

Marion  lifted  her  eyebrows  as  if  about  to  express  her  inability  to  see  what 
connection  this  bore  to  her  last  remark,  but  a  second  impulse  prompted  her 
to  answer  soberly. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  anything  has  done  it,  Helen.  In  fact  I  don't  know 
what  is  gold  and  what  is  dross." 

'  *  Which  means  that  you  do  not  know  whether  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  a 
question  that  was  asked  you  last  night  ? "  queried  Mrs.  Wilmot,  venturing 
upon  a  shrewd  guess. 

Only  the  sudden  flush  that  swept  over  Marion's  cheek  and  brow  told  that 
she  had  heard  the  question.  She  gazed  steadily  into  the  fire  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  took  up  her  book  again.  Her  sister  watched  ^her  a  little 
anxiously.  She  felt  sure  that  Marion  had  come  to  a  place  in  her  life  where 
two  diverging  paths  awaited  her  choice,  and  that  to-day's  disquiet  and  \in- 
rest  sprang  from  a  heart  ill  at  ease  and  undecided.  The  offer  that  had  been 
made  the  young  girl  was  a  brilliant  one — ^wealth,  position,  power — and 
against  the  offerer  there  was  little  to  be  said.  He  was  neither  immoral,  un- 
gentlemanly,  nor  disagreeable.  In  fact  his  virtues  were  nearly  all  negative 
ones,  and  it  was  tJus  very  want  of  something  i)ositive  about  him— deep  con- 
victioiis  honestly  carried  out,  an  earnest  purpose  in  life — ^that  troubled  Mrs. 
Ifnimot  most.    Marion  had  both  heart  and  soul,  and  she  wondered  if  she 
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could  be  content  to  look  with  him  merely  on  the  surface  of  things  ?    If  she 
would  not  starve  on  the  husks  that  satisfied  him  ? 

IVIarion  was  pondering  that  question  too  ;  trying  not  to  put  it  quite  so 
strongly,  however,  for  the  pomp  of  place  and  the  glitter  of  gold  had  blinded 
her  a  little.  This  man's  friendship  was  pleasant  enough,  but  she  did  not 
love  liim.  He  fell  far  below  her  ideal  of  a  true,  noble  manhood.  Through 
all  his  conversation  there  came  no  ring  of  deep  thought,  of  honest  opinions 
carefully  formed  :  of  a  brave,  earnest,  unselfish  purpose  in  life.  He  could 
not  even  symi^athize  with,  or  comprehend,  such  things.  But  IVIarion  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  herself  that  what  she  could  not  find  in  him  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere.  He  was  no  worse  than  others.  Heroes  did  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  books  and  fancy  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  visions  and  dreams  should  she 
turn  away  from  what  the  most  of  her  acquaintances  would  call  wonderful  good 
fortune — a  golden  opportunity  ?  She  would  have  wealth,  and  with  it  position 
and  influence,  as  this  man's  wife ;  yet  her  cheek  flushed  at  the  last  three  words, 
even  though  they  were  spoken  to  her  own  heart  alone — it  seemed  so  much 
like  selling  herself.  Why  should  it  though  ?  she  asked  herself  persistently. 
If  she  did  not  love  here,  neither  did  she  elsewhere,  and  no  one  would  be 
wronged.  She  could  give  all  he  asked  or  cared  for — a  placid,  good-natured 
liking.  Deep,  fervent  love  he  would  never  require  or  even  comprehend. 
That  was  one  trouble,  indeed  ;  there  were  depths  in  Marion's  nature  that  he 
would  never  know.  She  felt,  even  while  she  reasoned  with  herself,  that  if 
she  entered  upon  this  path,  her  old  high  thoughts  of  life  and  all  its  noble 
possibilities,  her  best  resolves  and  highest  aims,  her  truest  self,  must  be  put 
aside,  or  would  die  in  the  atmosphere  that  would  surround  her.  It  would 
be  dwarfed  and  starved  by  the  influence  of  a  life  that  should  be  one  with 
hers,  and  yet  would  be  altogether  diverse.  True,  it  was  only  what  others 
were  doing  all  around  her,  and  calling  practical  and  sensible,  but  was  it  not 
a  deep  sin  against  her  own  truth  and  womanhood  ?  Despite  all  the  oflered 
pleasures  that  it  held  out  to  her,  would  there  not  come  many  days  like  this 
one,  that  would  shut  away  the  world  and^  force  her  back  upon  her- 
self ?  Would  there  not  come  many  hours  of  loneliness  and  forced  introspec- 
tion, when  the  life  to  which  she  was  looking  forward  would  seem  empty, 
worthless,  and  false  ? 

She  was  not  ready  to  answer  these  questions  yet,  and  the  busy  thoughts 
that  she  could  not  put  aside  wearied  and  troubled  her.  She  could  not  in- 
terest herself  in  the  book  she  had  taken  up,  and  the  room  seemed  strangely 
silent  now  that  Nannie's  merry  prattle  was  gone.  She  was  about  to  go  in 
search  of  th.e  child,  when  Bridget  once  more  appeared  at  the  door. 

''  There's  a  man  out  here,  ma'am,  wants  to  know  does  ye  want  any  um- 
brellas mended  1 " 

**No,"  Mrs.  Wilmot  answered  carelessly.  **0h  yes,  I  do,  too  !  "  she 
added  with  a  quick  second  thought.  ^^  Nannie  broke  one  the  other  day, 
trying  to  use  it  for  a  balloon.     Where  is  he,  Bridget  ?  " 

'^  Out  in  the  hall,  ma'am.''  And  Bridget  returned  to  the  kitchen,  while 
Mrs.  Wilmot  hunted  up  the  article  with  fractured  ribs,  and  carried  it  out 
for  inspection. 

*'  A  little,  spare,  thin  man  stood  there,  leaning  slightly  upon  his  bundle  of 
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nmbrellas  to  afford  support  to  one  limb  that  was  shorter  than  the  other. 
His  coat,  a  rather  shabby  one,  was  buttoned  closely  around  him,  and  his  cap 
was  drawn  well  down  over  his  iron-gray  hair ;  but  from  under  this  latter 
article  a  pair  of  bright,  keen  eyes  were  surveying  his  surroundings.  A  little 
boy — a  shy,  pale-faced,  sad-eyed  child,  was  with  him. 

**  Got  something  for  me  to  mend,  ma*am  ? "  the  man  asked  as  Mrs.  Wilmot 
approached  him,  and  his  voice  sounded  wonderfully  cheery  and  pleasant  to 
come  from  such  a  person,  and  on  so  forlorn  a  day.  **  Ycs'm,  yes,  indeed  ; 
this  is  easy  mended,  We'll  have  it  all  right  in  a  hurry,  won't  we  Johnny  t 
If  the  lady  can  give  us  a  bit  of  a  place  to  sit  down,  we  needn't  take  it  away  at 
aU." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  glanced  at  the  child's  little  hands,  blue  with  the  cold,  and 
turned  involuntarily  toward  the  bright,  warm  room  she  had  just  left. 

*'  It  won't  make  much  dirt,  I  suppose  ? "  she  questioned,  pausing  for  a 
moment,  with  a  housewifely  regard  for  her  carpet. 

*'  Oh  no,  ma'am !  dear,  no  !  Nothing  more'n  a  piece  or  two  of  whalebone 
and  a  bit  of  wire,  at  the  most." 

Bflrs.  Wilmot  was  re-assured,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  she  gave  them 
comfortable  seats  by  the  fire,  noting,  as  she  did  so,  how  eagerly  the  two 
pairs  of  hands  were  held  out  towards  the  warming  blaze. 

"  Trying  to  limber  my  fingers  a  little  before  I  begin,  ma'am,"  the  man 
said  with  a  smile.  **  It's  a  cold,  bad  day  out,  but  I  s'poso  you  wouldn't 
feel  it  much  here,"  he  added,  with  an  admiring  glance  about  the  pretty 
apartment. 

**  Does  you  live  good  ways  ofi',  little  boy  ? "  queried  Nannie,  brushing  the 
curls  away  from  her  face,  and  making  hosx)itablo  advances  towards  a  conver- 
sation with  the  young  stranger.  But  he  only  looked  at  her  wonderingly, 
and  moved  a  little  uneasily  in  liis  chair. 

"Ho,  now,  Johnny!  why  don't  you  talk  to  the  little  girl  T'  said  the 
father  briskly ;  then  apologetically  to  IVIrs.  Wilmot,  "He  haint  been  out 
with  me  many  times,  you  see.  Tm  only  just  beginning  to  take  him  because 
he  can  help  to  carry  the  umbrellas  sometimes." 

"  How  many  children  have  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wilmot,  kindly. 

"  Only  four  ma'am  ;  Johnny,  here,  is  the  eldest.  We  did  have  throe 
elder,  but  they're  gone  away  now." 

"  Away— out  at  places  you  mean  ?*' questioned  Marion,  not  quite  com- 
prehending, and  beginning  to  feel  interested  in  the  odd,  cheery  little  man, 
with  his  quick  movements  and  his  readiness  to  talk. 

He  paused  an  instant  in  the  act  of  laying  out  his  tools,  and  looked  toward 
her. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  to  the  very  best  kind  of  a  place — up  there,  you  know. 
There's  no  danger  that  theyTl  ever  want  for  anything,  or  ever  be  tiu:ned 
away." 

Tliere  followed  a  moment's  silence,  which  he  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  It  did  seem  dreadful  hard  at  first— just  as  they  was  getting  old  enough 
to  work  and  help  a  little.  But  then,  as  I  said  to  Marthy,  what  more  did 
we  want  than  to  see  'em  do  well  ?  and  if  I  tried  and  worked  my  hardest  I 
couldn't  have  got  'em  into  no  such  good  fortune  as  they'd  know  now.     It's 
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better  for  them,  bo  we  won't  fret  if  it  is  a  little  hsrder  far  vs,  wiU  we, 
Joiumj?" 

'*  But  it  miiBt  be  hard  for  Toa  to  take  care  of  four  little  ones,  just  in  the 
way,  with  no  one  to  help  joo,^  Mrs.  Wilmot  nid. 

*'  Oh,  I  dca't  !  MarthjT  helps  a  good  deal— takes  in  washing  and  sach 
things,  joa  know.  It's  pretty  hard  work  sometimes,  hut  still  we  get  along. 
I  didn't  take  to  this  always  though  ;  I  used  to  be  a  bricklayer  before  I  got 
the  fall  that  lamed  me  ;  but  I  nerer  oonld  do  mndi  at  it  afterward." 

*'  Yon  do  not  seem  unhappy  with  it  aU,*"  commented  Harion,  cokniring 
suddenly,  however,  when  she  foond  that  she  had  ipoken  her  thoughts 
alood. 

Bat  the  stranger  was  not  well  enongh  Tersed  in  the  ways  of  society  to 
peroeire  anything  strange  in  the  remark,  and  he  answered  it  unhesitatingly. 

"  Unhappy  ?  Xo,  to  be  sere  I  aint.  Why,  detf  me,  I  aint  got  no  reason 
to  be !  Ton'd  say  so  too,  if  yon  oonld  just  see  the  misoy  there  is  in  this 
world."  He  worked  busily  a  few  moments,  and  then  added,  as  if  his 
thou^ts  had  been  wandering  away  to  the  many  scenes  of  suffering  he 
had  witnessed,  ''  You  aint  no  idee  !  Nobody  can  have  unless  theyVe  seen. 
There's  some  that's  better  off'n  I  am,  that's  sure  ;  but  there's  many  that's 
enough  sight  worse.  Fve  seen  a  good  deal,  tramping  about  this  way,  ma'am." 

''Many  of  those  that  are  better  off  are  not  as  contented  and  cheerful  as  yon 
are,'.'  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  giving  utterance  to  a  thought  that  held  some  self- 
reproach  in  it 

''  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  ain't  noways  extraerdinaiy  th%t  way  myself — ^not 
like  I  ought  to  be — but  I  do  like  pluck  and  good  spirits,  I  tell  you !  I  ought 
to  be  better'n  I  am,  because  I've  had  chances,  you  see.  We  did  hare  a  hax> 
in  our  family  once,  ma'am." 

''  Who  was  it  ?"  asked  Marion,  amused. 

"  My  brother,  younger'n  me.  He  was  a  real  out-and-out  hero,  wasn't  he 
Johnny  ?  You  see,  Bliss,  Fve  told  Johnny  so  many  times  that  he  knows  it 
about  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  David,  his  name  was  ;  he  was  a  bricklayer, 
too,"  he  continued,  answering  the  question  in  Clarion's  eyes.  ''He  wasnt 
a  bit  like  me.  He  was  a  great,  tall,  strong,  good-looking  fellow,  with  just 
the  heartiest  laugh  you  ever  heard — a  prime  workman,  too  !  No  danger  of 
his  ever  being  out  of  work,  he  could  always  get  it,  and  good  wages  besides  ; 
so  he  and  Mary — that's  his  wife — lived  as  snug  as  could  be  for  two  or  three 
years.  Everybody  liked  him,  and  that  was  the  b^^inning  of  the  trouble — 
they  liked  him  too  welL  He  must  go  here,  there,  and  everywhere  with  the 
other  men,  and  he  liked  to  please  'em.  Then  he  must  treat  once  in  a  while, 
for  he  made  more  money  than  the  most,  and  it  would  seem  mean  if  he 
didn't ;  that's  what  he  thought,  and  so  he  got  from  buying  it  for  'em  to 
drinking  it  with  'em.  I  expect  I  needn't  tell  you  much  how  things  went 
after  that ;  you  know  how  one  thing  foUovrs  another  on  that  track.  He 
wasn't  one  of  the  sort  that  could  keep  on  that  way  for  years  and  never  show 
it ;  it  told  on  him  fast.  \Miy,  his  hands,  that  used  to  bo  so  strong,  would 
shake  like  a  leaf  of  a  morning  before  he  got  his  bitters.  That  would  steady 
him  up  a  little,  and  he  managed  to  do  considerable  work  for  alL  He  wasn't 
cross  and  quarrelsome,  and  he  never  got  dead  drunk,  but  he  would 
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drink  much  every  day.  It  worried  me  dreadful,  andl  don't  know  how  his  wife 
stood  it.  '  David/  I'd  say  to  him,  *  You're  a-going  to  ruin  just  as  fast  as  you 
on  take  yourself  there.*  '  I  know  it  ;  but  it  ain't  no  use  to  talk  ;  I  can't 
help  it,'  he'd  say,  and  so  it  went  on. 

**One  day  there  was  a  few  of  the  men  sent  out  on  the  railroad,  to  see 

about  taking  some  work  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  town.     David  was  one 

of  'em,  and  not  hardly  as  steady  as  usual,  even.     After  the  train  got  going 

pretty  fast  he  went  out  on  the  platform,  and  tried  to  step  across  to  another 

car.    He  staggered  and  slipped,  and  just  saved  himself  by  one  hand  from 

going  right  down  between  the  wheels.    It  was  a  minute  or  so  before  he  could 

get  rightly  on  to  his  feet  again  ;  but  when  he  did  he  was  sober,   and  knew 

how  near  he'd  come  to  being  crushed  to  death  under  the  wheels.     The  idee 

of  an  awful,  sudden  death  like  that,  and  going  into  the  other  world  drunk, 

as  you  may  say,  to  meet  everything  that's  to  eome,  is  enough  to  mako  any 

man  stop  a  bit  and  think.     It  did  liim.     He  didn't  talk  much  to  anybody 

the  rest  of  the  ride,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  home  that  night, 

▼as  to  hunt  up  one  of  them  temperance  societies  and  take  their  pledge. 

"  WeU,  we  were  pleased  enough  when  we  heard  of  it,  and  you  never  did 
lee  such  a  glad  woman  as  Mary.  But  David  couldn't  work  the  next  day — 
he  was  so  shaky  without  his  sperits— and  the  day  after  'twas  the  same 
thing.  We  thought  he'd  get  over  it  in  a  few  days,  and  get  used  to  doing 
without  ;  but  he  didn*t.  I  s*po8e  it  had  took  too  deep  hold  of  him,  and  he 
just  got  weaker  and  weaker.  The  doctor  told  him  it  was  stopping  so  sudden, 
and  that  he'd  have  to  take  a  little  liquor  along  to  keep  him  up  till  he'd  get 
stronger.  But  David  only  shook  his  head  and  walked  off.  That  doctor  tried 
it  over  and  over  again — I  s'pose  he  meant  well,  too — and  he  said  'twas  the 
only  thing  would  help  him  ;  but  David  wouldn't  give  up — I  *  sworn,'  says  he. 

"  *  A  bad  promise  had  better  be  broken  than  kept,'  says  the  doctor. 

***  It's  the  best  promise  I  ever  made,'  David  tells  him. 

***Well,'  says  the  doctor,  *Idont  say  you  ain't  right  to  want  to  stop 
drinking  ;  it's  the  way  you  do  it  that's  the  matter.  You'd  oughter  stop  by 
degrees — a  little  to-day,  and  a  little  less  to-morrow,  and  so  on.' 

'**  You've  learnt  a  good  deal,  doctor,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  your 
opinion,  but  you  needn't  ever  tell  me  that  a  man  can  get  rid  of  a  sin  by 
holding  fast  to  it.  I  know  what  I  am,  and  what  the  first  taste  of  liquor'd 
make  of  me.     I've  sworn  I  wouldn't  touch  it,  and  I  won't,'  says  David. 

"  *  Then,  my  man,  you'll  die,'  says  the  doctoi:.  *  There's  nothing  else  '11 
save  yon.' 

*'  David  looked  out  of  the  window  a  minute,  kind  of  steady  like,  and  then 
he  nniled. 

"  *  Well,  111  die  a  sober  man,'  says  he,  '  and  I'll  keep  my  pledge,  shan't  I, 
Mary?' 

"Her  face  was  most  as  white  as  his,  ma'am,  but  she  just  said :  '  Yes, 
David,'  and  they  stuck  to  it,  both  of  'em.  We  could  all  see  how  it  was 
going  after  that,  but  he  never  changed  his  mind  ;  he'd  only  be  troubled  a 
little,  sometimes,  when  he  looked  at  Mary. 

"  *  Can't  help  you  any.  I've  killed  myself,  Mary,'  he'd  say,  *  but  still  it 
ain't  so  h$d  as  it  might  have  been.    Head  to  me  what  the  Bible  says  about 
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him  that  ovorcoineth.*     And  she'd  read  to  him  all  that  about  the  star,  and 
crown,  and  white  robe,  you  know. 

"  He  died  in  a  few  months.  The  doctor  said  he  was  a  fool,  but  I  neyer 
could  believe  it  was  looked  at  just  that  way  up  yonder.  Mary  and  me,  we 
called  him  a  hero.  She  saved  money  by  sewing  and  one  way  or  another  to 
buy  a  little  white  stone  for  his  grave,  and  I'll  tell  you  just  what  she  had  put 
on  to  it :  *  Faithful  unto  death  !"' 

The  little  man  looked  steadily  into  his  umbrella  for  a  few  moments,  and 
hammered  vigorously  at  a  rivet.  Presently  he  raised  his  eyes  again,  clear 
and  bright,  to  Mrs.  Wilmot'sface. 

**  I  used  to  think,  ma'am,  that  when  the  Bible  spoke  about  the  great 
number  up  there  that  had  *  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their 
robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,'  it  meant  just  the  martyrs  and  such.  But 
I  tell  you  I  know  that  now  there's  a  good  many  soitows  worse'n  death,  and 
to  live  for  Him  is  hardor'n  it  would  be  to  die  for  Him  sometimes.  But 
there's  a  good  many  brave,  true  souls  that's  a-doing  it — more  than  most 
folks  tliink  for  ;  only  they  keep  up  such  cheery  faces,  some  of  'em,  that 
nobody  but  God  will  ever  know  they  did  come  out  of  great  tribulation. 
There,  ma'am,  your  umbrella  is  mended — done  good  and  strong,  if  I  do  say 
it  myself,  and  likely  to  last  a  good  while  yet,  and  go  through  a  good  many 
storms,"  he  said,  returning  the  rei)aired  umbrella  for  inspection.  **  I  often 
wonder  what  sort  of  errands  they'll  go  on — those  that  I  mend — and  who'll  go 

under  *em." 

**  Both  glad  ones  and  sad  ones,  no  doubt,"  Mrs.  Wilmot  answered,  smiling 
a  little  at  the  fancy,  "  What  is  the  price  ? " 

*  *  Thirty-five  cents — thank  you,  ma'am.  Come,  Johnny,  my  boy,  we  must 
move  on.  Much  obliged  to  the  lady  for  giving  us  such  a  nice  warm  place  to 
rest  in,  aint  we  ?  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  and  the  little  man  shouldered  his 
bundle  of  umbrellas,  and  limped  away,  followed  by  Johnny. 

Marion  stood  at  the  window  as  they  went  down  the  street,  and  watched 
them  with  thoughtful  eyes.  Some  things  that  she  had  been  that  morning 
trying  to  persuade  herself  were  far  off  and  visionary  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  grown*  near  and  real.  Gold  and  dross  were  not  the  same ;  there 
was  coming  a  fiery  test  that  would  try  them.  Truth,  nobleness,  and  an 
earnest  life  were  something  more  than  a  name  or  fancy.  The  **  great  mul- 
titude that  no  man  can  number,"  to  which  the  finger  of  revelation  pointed, 
proved  that.  There  were  many  brave,  patient  hearts,  pressing  stedfastly 
forward,  as  the  old  man  had  said  ;  and  she — ?  No,  she  would  not  barter  her 
truth,  fetter  her  soul,  and  lower  her  life  from  its  liighest  aims  for  any 
position  the  world  could  offer.    The  love  of  Clirist  liad  conquered. 

She  stole  away  to  her  own  room  to  write  the  answer  that  left  her  true  to 
herself  and  to  God  ;  and  the  old  umbrella-mender  went  on  his  way,  and 
never  dreamed  that  he  had  been  Heaven's  messenger  to  a  fellow  pilgrim. 

Kate  W.  Hamilton. 

**THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST  CONSTRAINETH  US." 
I  MET  with  a  beautiful  example  of  the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  over  man's 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  think  you  would  be  interested  to  hear  of  it.   I 
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was  going  through  my  tract  district  when  I  came  to  the  room  of  William  Reed — 
*•  Old  Billy,'*  as  he  was  generally  called.  I  had  known  him  for  rather  more 
ihsji  two  years,  and  a  more  pitiable  object  I  never  beheld.  He  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  gathered  the  liistory  of  his  troubles. 
Wlitn  first  I  saw  him  I  was  quite  unable  to  understand  a  word  he  said,  his 
utterance  was  so  defective.  More  than  thirty  years  before  he  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  a  mast-head  upon  the  deck,  and  his  back  had  been  so  fear- 
fully injured  that  his  head  was  pushed  back,  his  arms  and  legs  partially 
paralyzed,  and  his  whole  body  so  distorted  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon 
him.  The  marvel  was  how  he  had  survived  such  an  accident  for  so  many 
years.  This  poor  man  lived  by  himself  in  one  room  at  the  top  of  an  old 
tumble-down  house  ;  it  was  generally  clean  and  pretty  tidy,  wonderfully  so, 
when  you  consider  that  he  had  to  caiiy  all  his  water  up  two  flights  of  stairs, 
and  did  almost  all  his  own  house-work. 

Frctm  my  frequent  conversations  with  him,  I  felt  some  ground  for  the  hope 
that  he  was  a  lowly  follower  of  our  Lord,  and  was  striving  to  walk  in  His 
footsteps.  Ho  was  exceedingly  attached  to  a  large  Bible  which  a  friend  had 
kindly  sent  him,  keeping  bits  of  paper  tucked  into  his  favourite  places  to 
Must  h\m  in  finding  them  ;  for  it  was  a  great  labour  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
The  Psalms  were  his  most  constant  reading. 

On  the  afternoon  to  which  I  refer,  after  changing  his  tract,  something  led 
me  to  speak  of  Rochdale,  when  he  said  he  had  lived  there  for  two  years. 
" Have  you  any  friends  there,  Billy  ?"  I  jisked. 

"Friends!  No!  1  have  "a  brother,  the  wretch!"  He  spoke  so 
vehemently  I  could  hardly  catch  what  he  said,  and  asked  again  :  * '  Have 
you  a  brother  living  there  i  '* 
'•  Brother  I  the  wretch,  he  doesn't  deserve  the  name  !  " 
This  was  so  different  from  his  usual  manner,  for  at  the  same  moment  he 
clenched  his  hand,  and  with  all  his  power  shook  it,  that  I  said,  *'  Why, 
what  is  the  matter,  why  do  you  caU  him  such  a  name  ?'' 

"  Because  he  is  a  vile,  mean  wTetch,  I'll  never  forgive  him,  never  I  Ho 
took  all  the  money  my  father  left  me,  a  poor  cripple,  unable  to  work,  he  took 
it  from  me  every  farthing.     1*11  never,  never  forgive  him." 

I  waited  a  minute,  looking  steadily  and  quietly  at  him,  and  then,  with  an 
earnest  petition  for  help,  that  I  might  speak  the  right  words,  I  said,  '<  Billy, 
do  you  love  Jesus  Christ  V* 

He  glanced  up  at  me  with  a  surprised  look,  though  it  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  asked  hiwi  the  same  question,  and  then  answered  softly.  *^  Yes, 
I  try  to,  I  do." 

"Do  you  remember  those  words  in  John's  epistle,  *He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Gk)d  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? ' 
*  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness.'  ^  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abidetli  in  death.'" 
"  But  he  has  wronged  me,  I  can't  forgive  him  I  ** 
**  Do  you  ever  pray  for  him  V* 
"  Ko,  never,  I  couldn't,  I  hat«  him  !" 

"  ChriBt  would  have  iis  pray  for  those  who  wrong  us,  and  we  are  taught  to 
foigive  even  seventy  times  seven." 
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''  But  he  has  treated  me  so  craelly." 

*'  Would  you  have  anything  to  forgive,  if  he  had  done  you  no  harm  ?  Do 
you  never  pray  the  words  Christ  taught  us,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us  ? '  " 

"  Oh,  yes.** 

''  And  do  you  want  that  prayer  answered  ?  Do  you  want  Christ  to  for- 
give you  as  you  are  forgiving  your  brother  i  Do  you  remember,  too,  His 
command,  *  Love  ye  your  enemies  ? '  '*  There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
little  while,  and  I  watched  the  sad  face  before  me,  and  asked  our  Father 
that  His  strength  might  be  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  that  Christ's 
love  might  constrain  him  to  this  difficult  task.  Presently  I  saw  the  tears 
well  up,  and  soon  they  over-flowed  and  trickled  down  the  worn  and  furrowed 
cheek.  I  turned  then  to  Christ^s  parable  of  the  servant  who  could  not  pay 
his  lord's  debt,  and  slowly  read  it  to  him,  explaining  a  little  as  I  went  on  ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  last  verse,  I  could  hardly  read  it,  for  I  dreaded  lest 
it  should  be  too  hard  a  struggle.  '*  So  likewise  shall  my  Heavenly  Father  do 
also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one,  his  brother  their 
trespasses.'*  Again  there  was  silence,  and  he  slowly  lifted  his  head  from  his 
hands,  and  looking  up,  he  said,  *'  I'll  try  and  forgive  him  now.  111  pray  for  him 
every  day." 

And  BO  I  left  him  with  the  calm  quiet  look  of  peace  upon  his  poor  face, 
which  only  comes  when  we  have  been  made  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  who  has  loved  us,  and  have  heard  His  voice  saying,  '*  Peace,  be  still." 

I.  S.  A. 


io^triT. 


"AS    A    LEAF.'* 


The  leaf  presents  to  Gh>d 

Its  finished  story, 
Heceiving  at  His  hand 

Its  meed  of  glory ; 
And  floating  gently  down, 

With  mission  ended, 
Moulders  beneath  the  bough 

Its  life  defended. 

Freely  it  gave  its  all 

The  tree  to  nourish, 
That  by  its  tiny  power 

The  oak  might  flourish. 
For  'tis  the  blossomed  branch 

Whose  vital  juices, 
Fed  by  the  foliage  dense, 

The  fruit  produces. 

80  God  delights  to  teach 

This  lesson  ever, 
That  His  success  depends 

On  our  endeavour ; 


That,  lovingly  performed. 

Each  lowly  duty 
Adds  to  the  inner  strength 

And  outward  beauty. 

Yet  are  we  slow  to  learn 

That  death  is  glorious, 
Only  to  those  who  rise 

O'er  self  victorious. 
Only  to  those  who  find 

The  bliss  of  living, 
In  ever,  like  the  leaf. 

Receiving,  giving. 

To  such,  life's  autumn  day 

Yields  rich  completeness, 
Whoso  mellow  splendours  dim 

Youth's  early  sweetness ; 
And  when  to  false  and  true 

Bewards  are  meted, 
With  Jesus'  sweet  "  Well  done !" 

They  shall  be  greeted. 

Nettiv  M.  Arnold. 


OBITUARY. 
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OBITUART    OP    THE     LATE    REV.     PATRICK 
THOMSON,  M.A. 

PiTcicK  Thomson  was  bom  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  1808,  at  Lochee,  near  Dundee, 
▼here  his  father  was  at  that  time  minlfiter 
of  a  Congregational  Church.  He  roceiTed 
liifl  UniTcrsitj  education  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  to  which  city  the 
baHy  removed  when  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Thomson  accepted  an  invitation  to 
bct:ome  pastor  of  the  Church  at  George 
Street.  From  boyhood,  the  minister*8 
son  was  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  whom 
his  &ther  preached.  In  his  early  youth 
Pxtriek  Thomson  devoted  himself  to  the 
Krrice  of  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  tho 
Gospel.  He  pursued  theological  studios 
at  Highbury  College,  London,  where  ho 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  affection  of 
tutors  and  fellow-students,  whilst  ho 
prepared  himself  with  diligence  for 
the  work  before  him.  Preaching 
va^  at  that  time,  and  throughout 
hi3  whole  life,  his  most  congenial  occu- 
pation. He  possessed  many  qualifica- 
tions  for  pulpit  usefulness.  A  handsome 
presence,  and  a  fine,  fiill,  and  musical 
voice,  gained  the  g^ood-will  of  hearers ; 
and  well-studied  sermons,  delivered  by 
tbe  aid  of  a  very  remarkable  memory, 
ahoonding  in  apt  illustrations  and  a 
felicitous  use  of  Scripture,  and  conclu- 
ding with  affectionate  and  winning 
appeals,  were  very  generally  appreciated, 
and  gained  for  him,  among  the  culti- 
vated, a  high  reputation  as  an  able,  and 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular 
preacher. 

His  stated  ministry  commenced  in 
1830,  when  he  settled  at  Liverpool,  as 
minister  of  Nowington  Chapd.  He 
soon  removed  to  Edmonton;  but  this, 
like  his  first  pastorate,  was  brief ;  and  in 
1834  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
oo-pastor  with  the  venerablo  Joseph 
Slatterie^  of  Chatham,  whom  ho  soon 
socceeded  in  the  aole  charge  of  a  laxge 
and  important  congregation.  Mr.  Thom- 


son's labours  at  Chatham  extended  over 
twenty  years,  and  were  attended  with 
great  blessing  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  especially  in  the  gathering  of  the 
young  into  tho  Church  of  Christ.  His 
ministerial  career  in  this  place  was  ono 
of  almost  unbroken  success  and  popu- 
larity. In  1854,  however,  he  removed 
to  Manchester,  where  for  eleven  years  ho 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  William  Koby 
and  Richard  Fletcher,  at  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  whoro  he  was  surrounded  bv 
a  loving,  generous,  and  appreciative 
people.  It  was  at  Chatham  and  Man- 
chester that  Mr.  Thomson  chiefly  made 
his  mark  as  a  preacher.  But  his  labour^ 
during  upwards  of  forty  years  were 
spread  over  a  wide  surfaco :  from  a 
memorandum  in  his  handwriting,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  preached  in  upwards  of  290 
different  churches  and  chapcla,  including 
fifty  in  London. 

The  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Thomson' b 
lifo  were  somewhat  unsettled.  He  was 
minister  of  the  old  meeting  at  Castle 
Green,  Bristol,  and  of  a  revived  Church 
at  Leominster ;  but  in  the  former  place 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  schism  in  the 
society,  and  in  the  latter  he  suffered  from 
the  comparative  isolation  of  his  position. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
accept  an  invitation  he  received  in  the 
spring  of  1871  from  tho  congregation  at 
Rochester,  which  was  an  offshoot  from  his 
beloved  Church  at  Chatham.  His  health 
was  impaired,  but  he  went  to  Rochester 
with  tho  hopo  that  tho  closing  years  of 
his  lifo  might  be  passed  in  familiar 
scenes,  and  in  tho  society  of  many  who 
had  received  spiritual  blessing  from  his 
ministry,  and  who  loved  him  with 
grateful  tenderness.  The^so  fond  anti- 
cipations wero  not  fulfilled.  He  went 
back  to  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days 
only  to  die  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ho 
preached  at  Rochester  only  a  few  Lord's 
days.  His  life's  work  was  done.  After 
an  illness  of  several  months,  ho  quietly 
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find  nncoxisciously  breathed  his  last  on 
the  8th  of  November.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Nicholas*  Cemetery  ;  the  Rct.  G. 
L.  Ilerman,  of  Chatham,  conducted  the 
funeral  seryicos,  and  five  hundred  mourn- 
ers assembled  to  take  the  last  leave  of 
their  loved  one.  The  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Uallcy,  who  had 
been  his  tutor  at  Highbury,  and  who 
spoke  with  much  appreciation  and  affec- 
tion of  his  former  pupil  and  friend. 

Very  fragrant  with  all  saintly  sweet- 
nees  is  the  memory  of  this  faithful  ser- 
vant of  tho  Bedccmer.     His  character 


was  guileless  and  blameless,  his  disposi- 
tion amiable  and  gentle;  and  all  who 
know  him  loved  him  as  few  men  are 
loved.  He  made  full  proof  of  his 
ministry.  His  motive  throughout  life 
was  his  Saviour's  glory,  and  all  his  toil 
was  directed  towards  tho  attainment  of 
wisdom  to  win  souls.  Very  many  must 
greet  him  with  their  grateful  love  and 
joy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ! 

Mr.  Thomson  was  a  trustee  of  tiiii 
^lagazine,  and  an  occasional  contributor 
to  its  pages.  His  portrait  appeared  in 
the  magazine  many  years  ago. 


Ilotia^  of  '^aoh. 


Eccleaia :    a  Second    series    of 

Essays  on  Theological  and  Eccle- 
siastical questions.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Henry  Robert 
Reynolds,  D.D.  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

This  second  series  of  essays  by  writers 
connected  ^-ith  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination is,  in  our  judgment,  quite 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
the  first.  It  contains  seven  essays, 
only  two  of  which  are  by  writers  who 
contributed  to  the  former  volume.  The 
subjects  are: — 1.  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion, by  Enoch  Mellor,  D.D.  2.  The 
Incarnation,  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 
3.  The  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Editor 
(Dr.  Reynolds).  4.  Art  and  Religion, 
by  Josiah  Gilbert  5.  Rule  of  Faith ; 
or,  Creeds  and  Creed,  by  Henry 
Batchclor.  6.  Our  National  Univer- 
sities, by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.  7. 
The  idea  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
Modem  Congregationalism,  by  R.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wido 
difieronce  of  style,  as  there  is  of  subject 
in  theso  essays,  but  all  are  able  and 
scholarly  disquisitions,  presenting  a 
breadth  of  thought,  an  extent  of  culture, 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  catho- 
licity of  spirit  which  must  command  re- 
spect^ oven  from  tho  most  bigoted  op- 


ponents of  Nonconformity.  If  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  would  but  read  this 
volume  and  its  predecessor,  surely  he 
would  be  constrained  to  admit  that  all 
the ''  sweetness  andlight  '*  do  not  beiong 
to  Churchmen  only.  The  logic  of  Dr. 
Mollor  is  resistless,  and  the  learning  of 
Dr.  Alexander  full  and  clear,  in  their 
respective  essays.  Dr.  Reynolds,  on 
"  The  Catholic  Church,"  is  rich  in  quiet 
thoughtf ulness  as  well  as  powerful  in 
argument ;  while  Mr.  Gilbert's  essay  on 
*'  Art  and  Religion  "  is  a  perfect  picture, 
beautiful  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Batchelor 
discusses  his  theme  with  much  aeuteness, 
and  the  subject  of  the  Univorsitiee  re- 
ceives at  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Wilkins  such 
treatment,  for  competent  knowledge  and 
breadth  of  viow,  as  it  has  not  received 
from  a  Nonconformist  before.  Mr. 
Dale's  essay,  which  occupies  the  last 
place  in  the  volume,  is  full  of  power  and 
eloquence. 

Discourses  lUustrative  of  Sacred 

Truths,    By  William  Cookb,  D.D. 

(London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.) 
This  volume  of  able  sermons  will  be 
received  with  a  full  welcome  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  various  and 
vigorous  productions  of  Dr.  Cooke*8  pen. 
They  are  fitly  called  by  him  discourses, 
rather  than    sermons:   most    of    them 


baring  boon  delivered  on  'public  occx- 
BOEf.  th»ir  publication  was  repeatcdlj 
n<)iKiteJ.  SoTeisI  of  thorn  ne»  pTMcbcd 
Mara  the  Conference  of  that  branch  of 
M-xboiiism  to  vhich  theinlclligcatnritcr 
bilongA.  Tho  nlnutucn  lUecoarsi^  ex.' 
t  Jid  to  534  pagcj,  alloviog  considerable 
(pace  for  that  kind  of  collatorol  argunient- 
itite  oloquonce  in  whitb  tha  Doctor 
delijhta.  For  ouriclvea,  perhapa,  wc 
mi^ht  luTe  prcfiiTTcd  a  eUll  greater 
vuicty  of  the  purely  sermonic  element 
troin  ao  olficiciit  n  miaiater  ol  the 
(iijp::!,  bat  ara  quits  thon'^tul  for 
w)ut  ve  Sod.  It  ia  remarkablo  that  tha 
lut  Hrni'ln,  on  tha  "UniTenal  roign  of 
Chriit."  waathe  flnt  pnblished  by  Dr. 
Cooke,  haring  been  preached  in  QuemEoy 
in  18313.  AVe  cordially  racommend  the 
vnk  ta  onr  readers,  who  will  find 
tliTOBghoat  the  preTolenco  ofthagovem- 
ing-  detiro,  expreuod  bf  the  iiuthor, 
«'Luhis"to  cstlblish  Gol'a  people  in 
ths  tilth,  to  promato  s^iind  doctrine,  aod 
a  lualthy,  camoit,  anl  bonevolont 
Omitianity.  " 

The  Biblical  Museum:  A  collection 

of  Kola,  txpla>utwg,homilttit, and 

iUtntrttitt,  oh  tin   Holy  Seriplaeea. 

By  James  Comper  Gray.  VoL  I.  Con- 

Uijuag  the  Go^da  ol  Uatthow  and 

Uark.     (London:  Elliot  Stock.) 

Admii>ble !  A  rich  and  valuable    i«- 

partory  of  materiala,  suited  to  help  and 

tlimnlate  preachera  and   Sunday-school 

teauhen.     Ur.  Comper  Gray's  diligonco 

tad  care,  in  the  special  dopartmsnt  of 

Itbaur  to  which  here  and  in  "  Topics  for 

Teachers,"  etc.,  he  has  given  himaelf, 

ue  worthy  of  all  pntiae.  Uost  heartily 

do  we  rtconuDsnd  tbij  book,  and  truat  the 

aoth^   will   bo  snablcd  succeaafolly  to 

Donplete   the  series   of  which  it  is  the 

£r«t  Tdnme. 

The  Bive.  Vol.  IV.,  1871.  (Lon- 
don: Elliot  Stock.) 
Wo  CMUot  give  this  new  TOlmne  of 
•-ThaHiTe"  higfacv  pnuM  tlun  that 
it  is  worthr  of  itt  predocetKin.  All 
SaDiaj-sdMol  tMehen  ihould  have  it. 
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Memoirs    of  the    Iti-r.     IVlUiam. 

Legg,  B.A.,  af  Rta.U,.g.   By  Geoboe 

Colhokse,     M.A.,     his     aucceasor. 

(London ;  HoJdcr  and  .Slough  ton.) 

This  little  book  will  bo  very  welcome 

to  the  large  circle  of  fnunds  in  Reading 

and  elaowhert  who  know  the  worth  of 

Mr.  LegK,  nnd  to  othtra  beyond   that 

circle  it  will  be  useful  ai  th"  record  of 

the  life  of  nn  able,  devout,  and  faithful 

miniiiter  of  Christ's  i^ospel.    It  was  our 

privilege  to  know  Mr.  Iiegg  well,  and 

wo  can  heartily    ondowo   whit  is   hero 

said  about  him.     Hr.  Collioroe  has  done 

his  work  with  judgment  and  good  taate. 

and  evidently  na  amr,rt. 

Illi'stoited  Book*  aso  Books  for 

THE   YoVNCi. 

Sunddij    Hiilf-houra.     In   fifty- 
two  Chapters,     With   Illastmtions 
on  every  page,  and  sixteen  tinted  En- 
gravings.  ( I/mdon :  James  Sangatcr 
and  Co.) 
The  title  of    this  book    explains  its 
nature  and  purpose.     It  is  a  beautiful 
idea  beaatifully  carried  out.    The  earnest 
thought  ol  the    Christian   teacher,  tho 
genius  of  tho  poet,  the  skill  and  taste  of 
tha  artist,  are  all  brought  under  contri- 
bntion  to  render  Sunday  half-bours  profit- 
able and  attractive.  ' 

Percy  Raydoii ;  or,  f^i-Con<i\x.(xi. 

By  Emma  Leslie.  (London:  Snndsy 

Sthool  Union.) 
An  excellent   story,   illustrating   and 
rendsiing  attractive    one   of   tho  most 
important  Uasons  a.  boy  can  Icom. 

Raijn  from   flic  Eml ;    or.  Illus- 
trations of  tho   Holy    ScripturoB. 

Derived  prineipslly  from  the  Man- 
ners, Customs,  Kites,  and  Antiquities 
of  Eaetcra ^'utiona,     (London:  Re- 
ligious Tract  Sociily.) 
ETerything  which  tlirows  light  on  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  should  ho  welcomed 
by  Chriatifins.     Tlio  Bible  in  its  general 
structure    and  mnny   of   its   details   is 
tsscntially  an  Eastern  book,  but  with  u 
world-wide  applicntioa  and  boaiing.  The 
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observations  of  travellers,  the  researches 
of  historians,  the  discoveries  of  explorers, 
and  the  sketches  of  artists  are  brought 
together  in  this  handsome  volume,  to 
illustrate  and  explain  the  Book  of  books. 
It  will  be  a  work  of  permanent  interest 
and  utility,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it. 

MiUicenCs    Home.      By    Emma 

Temple. 
Eva    and    Bertie,     A  Tale  for 

Little  Children.     (London :  The  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.) 
Little  volumes  well-suited  to  interest 
and  rightly  impress  little  folks. 

'The    Circling    Tear,     Coloured 

Pictures    and    Wood    Engravings. 
(London :  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety.) 
The  letterpress  of  this  book  is  partly 
original  and  partly  selected.    The  pic- 
tures and  engravings  have  mostly  done 
service  before,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  and 
the   Smidny  at  Honie.      Nature    in    its 
various  aspects  is  thoughtfully  described, 
and  the  desire  is  manifest  throughout  to 
lead  the  reader  from  nature  up  to  God. 
The  book   is  a  beautiful    one  for  the 
drawing-room  table. 

Learning    to  follow   Jesus;    or, 

Leonora's  Trials.  (London:  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  &  Co.) 
Leonora,  with  her  brother  Christoph, 
went  to  America  from  a  remote  German 
village,  at  the  invitation  of  an  uncle.  This 
book  narrates  in  an  interesting  way 
their  voyage  and  subsequent  experience 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  triumphant  death  of  the  brother,  and 
the  return  of  Leonora  to  her  early  home, 
a  true  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  A  capital 
book  for  Sunday  School  libraries. 

Readings  for  Winter  Gatherings, 

Temperance  and  Mothers'  Meetings. 

(London :    The     Religious     Tract 

Society.) 
llicse  readings  have  been  selected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  B.D., 
of  Camberwell,  and  are  exceedingly  well 


adapted  for  their  avowed  purpose,  as  well 
as  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

Sketches  a)id  Stories  of  Life  in 

Ttahj.      By  an    Italian    Countess. 

(London :  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
Interesting  stories  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style,  throwing  light  onreUgiooB 
feeling  and  facts  in  modem  Italy.  The 
sketches  here  gathered  together  in  a 
volume,  are  beautifully  iUnstrated,  and 
well  adapted  for  a  present  or  a  prize 
book. 

Tlie  Sunday  at  Home,  1871. 
The  Leisure  Hour,  1871. 

(London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
These  volumes  are  worthy  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  periodicala  themselveB 
are  unsurpassed  for  sound  instruction, 
general  interest,  and  artistic  Ulnstra- 
tions. 

The  Child's   Own  Magazine,  for 

1871.      (London:     Sunday    School 
Union.) 
A  pretty  little  volume,  with  inatroc- 
tion  suitable  for  a  child. 

The  Seven    Golden    CandlesticJis, 

By  the  Rev.  H.  B,  Tristram,  LL.D.» 
F.R.S.  (London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.) 
The  substance  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book  appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  in 
the  Sunday  at  Home,  But  in  patting 
them  into  a  volume.  Dr.  Tristram  haa 
added  much  new  matter,  with  a  yaluable 
introductory  chapter.  He  studied  the 
Epistles  to  the  ''Seven  Churches  of 
A(>ia"  amidst  the  ruins  which  yet  re- 
main of  the  cities,  and,  with  many  en- 
gravings from  his  own  sketches  taken 
on  the  spot,  he  lias  given  us  a  volume 
abounding  in  practical  instruction,  and 
rich  in  attractiveness. 

Littk    Lisette,    tlie   Orphan    of 

AUaee.    By  the  Author  of  *'  Louis 
Michaud."     (London:  Griffith  and 
Farran.) 
A  touching  story  connected  "with  the 

recent  war  between  France  and  Prossia. 

Well  adapted  for  children. 
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Diciiie  Fooij)rinf8  in  th£  Bible; 

or,  Christian  Evidences  for  Christian 

Yonth.     By  Folland.    (London : 

James  Clark  and  Co.) 

This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the 

eridences  in  fiivonr  of  the  Divine  autho- 

tity  of  the  Scriptures.     It  will  be  a 

most    useful    book    for    young    men, 

especially  in  Bible-classes. 

Prayer  and    its    Answer.      By 

His.   Bobbrt  Feddh.     (London  : 

S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 

A  practical  ezpoaition  of  the  principles 

upon  which  answers  to  prayer  are  given. 

It  will  encourage  a  prayerful  spirit— one 

d  the  great  wants  of  the  times. 

ByC'Paths   in   Baptist   Mistoi^, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Goadby.    (Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock.) 
This  is  a  thoroughly  denominational 
^rork.    Its  record  of  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Baptist   churches  will  mainly 
interest  those  who  are  associated  with 
such  churches.    Along  with  some  noble 
instances  of  fidelity  to  couNdction,  there 
ara  some  curious  illustrations  of  narrow- 
mindedness. 

Within  the  Gates;  or,  Glimpses 

of  the  Glorified  Life.    By  G.  D. 

EvAxa.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 
Hie   subject   is   attractive,  but   the 
aamier   of    treating   it   is   somewhat 
wearisome.    Of  this  particular  class  of 
literature  we  have  now  enough. 

Kiss  Herberfs  Keys.    By  Mrs. 

H.  B.  Paull.     (London :    Sunday 

School  Union.) 
A  domestic  tale,  describing  the  advan- 
tages of  parental  training  m  honesty 
and  tmtlifiilness.    Every  artisan  should 
raid  it 
Oeorge  Clifford's  Loss  and  Gain. 

By  tho  Author  of  *' Stories   and 

Pictures   from    Church   History." 

(London:   The     Beligious     Tract 

Society.) 

The  myiteries  of  Pjrovidence,  and  the 

benefit  ei  lonow  to  the  young,  are 

bsentifaliy  fflustcated  by   this  rather 

MDMtional  tale. 


ffope  for  our  Race,    By  Jacob 

Blain.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work  by 
the  author,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  equivalent  to  a  second 
probation,  for  those  who  have  not  profited 
by  present  advantages  is  advocated.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  this  idea  in  his  mind,  rather 
than  by  fair  criticism  to  have  deduced 
it  therefrom. 

Peace  and  War.    By  W.  Boytox 

Kirk.    (Bristol :  J.  E.  Chilcott.) 
An   earnest   discourse,  but   scarcely 
worthy  of  publication. 

Breaking   the  Ritks,     By  Mrs. 

H.  B.  Paull.    (London :  Sunday 

School  Union.) 
Mrs.  Paull  is  doing  good  servicoby 
her  tales.    Boys  at  school  will  read  this 
with  delight,  and  find  it  helpful  in  the 
formation  of  a  noble  character. 

The  Gate  and  the  Glory  beyond  it. 

By  Onyx.     (London:  Hodder  and 

Stoughton.) 
This  tale  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
is  written  in  favour  of  the  notion  that 
the  spirits  of  departed  saints  minister  to 
the  living.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  so, 
but  when  the  Scripture  is  silent  our 
speculations  are  practically  of  little  uso. 

Lucy^    the    Light- Bearer.     By 

George E.  Saugent.  (London:  The 

Beligious  Tract  Society.) 
The  power  for  good  possessed  by  a 
child  who  loves  Christ  is  so  presented 
in  this  work  as  to  interest  children^  and 
to  encourage  them  in  holiness  of  heart 
and  life. 

Family  Prayers  for  one  Month. 

New  series.      (London:   Beligious 

Tract  Society.) 
Among  the  numerous  manuals  of 
prayer  which  have  appeared  within  the 
last  few  years,  this  fresh  arrangement  of 
a  Yoltune,  edited  some  time  ago  by  the 
late  Bev.  Charles  Hodgson,  may  take  a 
high  place.  The  prayers  are  compre- 
hensive, simple,  and  deeply  devotional, 
and  well  fitted  for  family  use. 
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Faith  or  Fancy :  An  examina- 
tion of  "The  GatOB  ajar."  By  E. 
6.  Jackaon. 


Taking  no  TJmight:  An  examina- 
tion into  the  actual  moaning  of  the 
words  contained  in  Matthew  vi.,  24 
—34.  By  F.  W.  P.  (London: 
ElUot  Stock.) 

The  Path    we    Tread ;    or,   the 

fields  of  literature.  An  Allegory. 
By  Alfred  Rusbridob.  (London : 
J.  Blackwood  and  Go.) 

The  first  of  theso  pamphlets  is  a  severe 
and  one-sided  criticism  on  '*  The  Gates 
%Jar  "  in  a  series  of  letters ;  the  second 
is  a  kind  of  exposition,  full  of  words 
but  yielding  no  fresh  light;  and  the 
third  is  an  aUegory,  consisting  simply  of 
the  stufi"  dreams  are  made  of,  and  having 
a  purport  known  only  to  the  author. 


Eaaays  on  Christian  Unily.  By 
Hemry  Bannersian.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  title  of  this  volume  wiU  not  in- 
vite readers,  nor  does  it  furnish  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  contents.  With 
more  propriety  it  might  have  been  de- 
signated, '*  The  true  idea  of  a  Gharch, 
and  its  wide-spread  per\'er8ion.*'  Hr. 
B.*s  notions  are  notions,  but  the  manner 
in  which,  he  traces  early  defection  from 
apostolic  prindplos  and  teaching  is  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive.  His 
chapter  on  "The  Apostacy"  may  be 
accepted  as  furnishing  a  fair  general  idea 
of  that  mysterious  question  of  which 
such  widely  dLflEiorent  solutions  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  author's  chief 
dread,  and  that  against  which  he  expresses 
himself  most  strongly,  is  what  he  calls 
<<  a  man-made  ministry.*'  But  this, 
rightly  understood,  is  equally  condemned 
by  aU  enlightened  men  as  the  bane  and 
scandal  of  the  Church. 


©Mr  ^tmth. 

THE  MAKAOBR8*   MEETING. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Evanoblical  Magazine  wiU  bo 
held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House,  on  Tuesday,  January  9th,  at  Cne  o'clock  precisely. 


Market  Harborouoh. — ^The  Bev. 
William  Clarkson  having  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Market  Harborough, 
and  accepted  the  oversight  of  the  Con- 
g^regational  Church  at  Salisbury,  was 
presented,  at  a  farewell  tea-meeting,  held 
on  Wednesday,  tho  22nd  November, 
with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  and  Mrs. 
Clarkson  with  a  gold  chain  and  brooch, 
in  token  of  the  loving  regard  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  people  whom  they 
were  leaving. 


Brighton. — The  iron  chapd  in  which 
the  congregation  of  Clifton-road  Church 
worshipped,  before  the  opening  of  their 
permanent  place  of  worship,  has  recently 
been  removed  from  the  Dyke-road  to 


the  Lewes-road,  where  there  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  church  and  congregation 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  A.  Foy- 
ster,  late  of  Eastbourne.  It  holds  about 
600  people,  and  was  opened  in  |ts  new 
site  on  November  23rd,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  tho  Kev.  A.  M'Auslane, 
of  London.  Thus  a  new  centre  of  reli- 
gious interest  cmd  action  is  commenced 
in  Brighton,  where  ritualism  is  so  ram- 
pant, and  we  most  heartily  nvash  it  suc- 
cess. 


Stratford,  Essex. — The  handsome 
new  Congregational  church  recently 
erected  in  this  place,  at  the  cost  of  up- 
wards of  £13,000,  has  at  length  been 
vested  in  trust  for  the  church  and  con- 
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^TCgation.      At  a  meoting  held  on  No- 

rembcr  30th,  at  which  Mr.  Samuol  Mor- 

k-y,  31. P.,  presided^  the  handiDg  over  cf 

ttie  trust  deeds  was    celehratod,  and  it 

was  stated  that  all  liahilitifls  had  beon 

reduced  to  about  £2,000.    Mr.  Settles, 

u  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 

contributed,  reckoning    the  interest  of 

money  advanced,  £8,000  to  the  building 

of  the  church.    Mr.  Morley  and  others 

^pckc  gratefully  of  the   success  of  the 

ministrj'  of   the   Hev.  J.  Enaggs,  the 

pastor. 


SrULBT     CONORBOATIOMAL      UnIOK. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Union  was 
hdd,  on  December  5th,  at  Bermondsey, 
under  the  presidency  of  Travers  Buxton, 
Esq.,  the  chairman  for  the  year.  Up- 
watds  of  one  hundred  ministers  and  de- 
legates assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  On  the  previous  evening  a 
sennon  was  preached  by  Bev.  W,  A. 
Essery,  at  Union  Chapel,  Horselydown. 
The  income  of  the  union  was  reported  to 
be  £500,  and  the  labours  of  the  Evange- 
liits  in  different  parts  of  Surrey  had 
been  attended  with  gratifying  results. 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  un- 
8«ctarian  education,  &c.,  and  at  the 
public  meeting  in  the  evening  stirring 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hevs. 
John  Hart,  of  Guildford,  W.  Clarkson, 
of  Croydon,  and  others: 


Shkffixld. — On  Thursday,  the  6th 
December,  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Xoant  Zion  Chapel,  in  this  town,  met. 
Older  fhe  presidency  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
lUding.  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  David  Loxton.  The  senior 
deaeon,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  pre- 
sented Mir.  Loxton  with  a  purse  con- 
taining £180  and  a  beautifully  illumina- 
ted addiesSy  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and 
love  cherished  towards  him  by  his 
floek. 


Stepney  Meeting  House  to  celebrate  the 
<:ompletion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rov.  John  Kennedy, 
M.A.      The  chapol   was  crowded  with 
friends,    many    of   them    old    Stepney 
people,  from  fdl  the  suburbs  of  London. 
On  the  platform  were  not  only  Indepen- 
pendent,      Baptist,    and    Presbyterian 
ministers,  but  several  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  including  the  rec- 
tors of  Stepney,  Bow,  and  Whitechapel, 
and  the  Vicars  of  St.  James*,  Eatdiffo, 
St.  John's,  Limehouse,  St.   Stephen's, 
Bow,  St.  Benet's,  Stepney,  and  Trinity, 
Stepney — ^the  last   being    president  of 
Zion   College.      The  Bev.  T.  Binney 
presided.      The   Revs.    J.    Tiney,    S. 
McAll,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
the     rectors    of   Stepney,    Bow,    and 
Whitechapel,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the   evening.    W.  E.  Franks, 
Esq.,  the  senior  deacon  of  the  church, 
presented  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  name 
of  the  church  and    congregation,   250 
guineas  and  a  silver  salver,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
and  affection.    T.  Scrutton,  Esq.,  read 
an   address    from    the    church    to  the 
pastor,    and  the  Rev.   W.  Tyler  read 
an  address  from  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbourhood  expressive  of  their  love 
and  regard.    Mr.  Kennedy  very  suitably 
replied.    The  engagements  of  the  even- 
ing were  characterised   by  a  spirit  of 
devout  thankfulness  to  Gk>d,  and  of  very 
warm  attachment  to  the  pastor,  who  has 
presided  oyer  the  church  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 


SixnnT. — On  the  evening  of  Decem- 
bsr  I4tfa,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 


Notes  oi  the  Moxtr.  —  A 
pleasing  instance  of  Christian  Catho- 
licity has  recently  occurred.  A  young 
nuui  of  the  name  of  Price  died  at  Chel- 
tenham in  November  last.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church  worshipping  in 
North-place,  belonging  to  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  connexion.  During 
:  his  illness  he  had  been  frequently  visited 
by  his  own  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Trotter, 
and  once  by  Dr.  Walker,  the  rector. 
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After  his  decease  his  parents  desired 
that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in 
the  consecrated  part  of  the  cemetery. 
Dr.  Walker  gave  Mr.  Trotter  a  cordial 
invitation  to  assist  in  the  service,  which 
was  at  once  accepted.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral,  Dr.  Walker  provided 
Mr.  Trotter  with  a  surplice,  and  both 
gentlemen  received  the  corpse  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Church  of  England 
chapel,  stood  together  at  the  reading- 
desk,  and  both  took  part  in  the  reading 
of  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  then  walked  abreast  to  the  grave, 
whore  the  rector  read  the  other  part  of 
the  service,  Mr.  Trotter  joining  heartily 
in  tho  responses.  How  beautiful  such  a 
sight  as  this,  contrasted  with  the  scenes 
sometimes  witnessed  at  the  burial  of 
Xonconformists,    and    caused   by   the 

bigotry  of  the  clergy ! ^It  seems  we 

have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  proposed 
Madagascar  bishopric.  Notwithstanding 
tho  letter,  recently  published,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar,  denying 
the  statement  that  an  English  prelate  is 
desired  by  the  Queen  of  that  island,  and 
notwithstanding  the  well  grounded  op- 
position of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  the  scheme,  the  Propagation  Society 
is  still  pressing  it.  ''The  Society,"  it 
says,  in  an  official  statement  just  put 
forth,  **  at  first  entered  on  the  Mission 
in  obedience  to  what  seemed  a  call  from 
the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  the  Society  de- 
sires to  carry  on  the  mission  so  long  as  tho 
Church  supplies  the  men  and  tho  means,  in 
manifest  accordance  with  the  distinctive 
principle  implied  in  its  declaration,  "that 
from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
thoso  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church — ^Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 
The  Society  is  convinced  that,  as  theChris- 
tian  faith  advances,  tho  want  of  a  resi- 
dent bishop,  already  sufficiently  apparent, 
will  bocome  more  and  more  imperatively 
fdt."  We  are  disposed  to  adc  wherein 
is  the  want  of  a  prtlate  apparent  P  Thero 
are  many  Christian  bishops  already  in 
Madagascar,  whose  labours  God  is  blessing 


abundantly. Mr.  William  M,  Spenco 

(son  of  Dr.  Spence  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine),  the  third  wrangler  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  January 
last,  was,  on  December  4th,  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  in  Pembroke  College.  This 
election  is  among  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  session, 
abolishing  University  tests. The  hear- 
ing of  the  case  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Fromo,  occupied  five  days, 
in  the  beginning  of  December  last,  before 
the  Lords  of  Council.  The  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Stephens,  the  counsel  for  the 
Church  Association,  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  their  lordships  affirmed  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Bennett,  "  first,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  ele- 
ments upon  the  altar ;  secondly,  that  tho 
priest  makes  a  real  offering  of  Christ  to 
God  in  the  Eucharist ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
adoration  is  due  to  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine — then  there  was  no 
substantial  distinction  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  decrees  of  tho  Council  of 
Trent  in  reference  to  the  real  Presence, 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  by  the  priest, 
and  the  adoration  of  Christ  in  tho 
elements.  Then  Cranmer,  Bidley, 
and  Latimer  could  no  longer  bo  regarded 
as  martyrs  who  suffered  for  the  Truth, 
and  the  Reformation  itself  would  become 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unjustifi- 
ablo,  and,  therefore,  sinful,  act  of  schism." 
Mr.  Bennett  put  in  no  appearance  either 
personally  or  by  counsel.  Much  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
which  will  not  be  given  till  after  Christ- 
mas.  ^At  the  time  of   our   writing 

(December  Idth)  the  pressore  of  a  great 
fear,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow 
are  passing  from  the  nation,  in  the  more 
favourable  sjrmptoms  which  have  appear- 
ed in  the  illness  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales. 
May  hope  bo  realized  regarding  him! 
The  tide  of  sympathy  which  his  affliction 
has  drawn  forth  towards  him,  the 
Princess,  and  the  Queen,  has  been  groat 
and  significant. 
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BT   THE   EDITOR. 

MANIFOLD  are  the  blesBings  of  a  constitution  sound  and  strong. 
Tiie  man  who  possesses  bodily  vigour,  whose  limbs  are  musculai-f 
whota  organs  are  well  formed,  and  in  whom  the  power  of  life  wells  np 
lite  A  perennial  spring,  finds  work  a  pleasure,  leaps  over  dif&culties  with 
ftlNnilld,  and  meets  without  ^fatigue  those  special  claims  which  the  many 
eies  of  human  [life  once  and  again  make  upon  his  strength. 
man  draws  refreshment  from  the  east  winds,  to  which  the  frail 
MMmb;   easily  resists  the    wear  and  exhaustion  of  tropic  heats,  and 
lem  with  little  discomfort  even  Arctic  cold.     Not  seldom  great  physical 
HMgOi  enables  an  inferior  mind  to  accomplish  great  things,  because 
flii  Ikill  meaaore  of  its  powers  is  made  available  for  the  duties  to  which 
IHi  eelled.    fiat  when  united  to  a  vigorous  mind,  educated  highly,  truly 
pfa^plinedv  fall  of  knowledge,  spiritually  guided,  the  highest  expectations 
llpiirbe  fbrmed  of  the  usefulness  of  the  man's  career. 
*"  Sound  health  is  dependent  on  many  conditions.  Pure  air  in  abundance, 
food,  hours  of  active  exertion  alternated  with  peaceful  sleep, 
all    required  to  develop  bodily  strength,  and  to  repair  its   daily 
.     In  hours  of  sickness,  when  some  poison  has  entered  the  blood,  or 
sztemal  influences  have  repressed  the  vital  force,  how  much  benefit  is 
sacored  by  special  care.     Qood  nursing  is  even  more  valuable  than  medi- 
dne,  and  protection  from  outward  harm  is  as  needful  as  hourly  efforts  to 
develop  and  sustain  strength,  because  all  curative  power  is  within,  net 
without.     By  stimulating  agencies,  sea  air,  new  scenes,  tlie  gradual  exer- 
cise of  organs  that  had  grown  weak,   we  seek  to  call  forth  the  inner 
Btrength,  and  enable  the  crushed  life  to  cast  off  the  burden  by  which 
it  was  oppressed.     But  to  all  this  there  is  a  limit.      We  cannot  give 
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rital  foroe,  we  can  only  develop  it  No  longer  can  we  pluck  from  **  the 
tree  of  life"  the  fruit  which  would  cure  all  diseases,  renew  the  power  of 
life  within,  and  enable  man  **  to  live  for  ever.''  The  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  Christian  life  depends  on  similar  conditions ;  but  on  one  point  it 
seems  to  occupy  a  superior  position  to  that  of  life  in  [the  natural  world. 
New  life,  new  supplies  of  vigour  and  health,  can  be  constantly  secured  by 
the  believing  soul  and  by  the  Church  which  such  souls  form.  The 
Redeemer  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  each  and  all  of  His  children.  He  is 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  He  is  the  living  water ; 
He  is  the  sunlight  which  quickens  and  stimulates  all  the  soul's  powers  ; 
He  is  the  air  we  breathe.  By  faith  we  take  Him  as  our  own ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  grasp  of  our  faith,  according  to  its  strength,  its  steadfastnesSy 
its  completeness,  are  the  completeness  and  the  force  of  the  life  which  we 
live  in  Him.  Begun  by  faith,  by  faith  that  Hfe  is  maintained — ^bj 
meditation,  by  instruction,  by  the  exercise  of  patience,  by  watchfulnessy 
by  prayer. 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  specially  need  to  notice  in  Christian  life,  aa 
in  natural  life— the  healthful  influence  of  activity.   The  child  cannot  keep 
still  because  of  the  bounding  force  of  life  in  its  little  limbs.    Few  things 
sooner  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  frame  and  dull  its  nerves  than  indolence. 
Work,  in  due  proportion  to  rest,  promotes  health  ^and  upholds  it.     Man 
was  made  to  give  out ;  he  was  made  for  service,  and  in  active  service 
mind,  heart,  and  body,  all  find  blessing.  How  truly  Christian  life  is  nourished 
and  invigorated  by  efforts  to  live  the  truth,  to  teach  the  truth,  to  draw  others 
to  holiness.      Christian  service  of  all  kinds  rendered  to  those  who  need 
it  strengthens  holy  life  and  holy  principle  in  those  who  render  it.    Never 
has  the  Church  gro^^  so  rapidly  as  in  the  present  age.     Never  has  it 
held  the  truth  in  greater  simplicity  or  with  a  firmer  hand.    What  mul- 
titudes of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  of  Church  officers,  of  home  mission- 
aries and  Bible-women,  have  found  their  own  piety  nourished  and  their 
happiness  increase,  while  striving   to  benefit  the  world  around  them. 
Missionaries  in  heathen  lands  are  among  the  happiest,  safest,  and  most 
devoted  Christians  which  those  lands  possess.    What  multitudes  of  bless- 
ings have  fallen  upon  our  country  from  the  reflex  influence  of  the  efforts 
made  in  foreign  missions. 

If  such  active  exertion  and  self-denial  are  the  duty  of  every  healthy 
Christian  and  of  every  healthy  Church ;  and  if,  recognised  as  duties, 
they  are  put  forth  to  the  manifest  profit  of  all  who  exercise  them,  what 
a  powerful  appeal  is  now  being  uttered  to  the  friends  of  thia  Society  in 
relation  to  their  missionary  work. 
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Phre  yean  ago  the  Society  needed  a  time  of  rest,  of  examination,  of  re- 
eonstmction.  That  examination  has  been  made ;  that  reorganisation  has 
been  completed ;  and  on  every  side  the  plainest  evidence  has  been  given 
that,  under  God's  blessing,  the  Society  has  secured  and  possesses  health 
and  vitality  of  no  mean  order.  Well  established  Churches  in  many  of 
its  missions ;  a  rapidly  growing  native  ministry;  experienced  missionaries; 
well-tried  principles  of  evangelisation ;  plans  shaped  out  by  years  of 
effort,  and  fitted  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  tried;  all  these  we 
bave. 

At  home  the  Churches  are  more  numerous  than  ever ;  their  members 
are  numerous ;  their  home  efforts  in  Sabbath-schools,  ragged  schools, 
village  and  town  missions,  were  never  greater.  The  wealth  of  our  Churches 
is  very  great.  Great  funds  for  public  objects  have  been  established  among  us 
with  little  difficulty.  Our  chapel  building  never  ceases,  and  chapel  debts 
are  soon  paid  off.  Would  that  our  faith  were  stronger,  our  spirituality 
more  deep,  our  motives  more  lofty,  our  whole  life  more  heavenly.  *'  We 
have  not  yet  attained,  neither  are  already  perfect."  But  we  thank  God 
for  the  grace  which  He  has  given ;  and  we  [ask  '^  more  grace  "  for  days 
to  oome. 

What  are  all  these  resources  given  to  us  for  ?  Why  has  the  Redeemer 
endowed  us,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  vital  force,  the  reserve  of 
tmosed  life,  which  these  things  betoken  ?  *'  Noke  of  ^t7S  liysth  to 
HUfSELF."  Why  has  He  given  us  these  vast  resources,  and,  by  reorgani- 
sation, given  us  the  power  to  apply  them  more  wisely  than  ever  ?  That 
we  may  do  more  for  Him.  That  we  may  rise  to  greater  heights  of  use- 
folness,  may  spread  our  work  over  a  wider  surfiEtce,  may  preach  His 
Gospel  to  a  larger  number  of  the  muiltudes  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. At  this  moment  fields  of  usefulness  are  opening  before  us,  which 
only  new  and  greater  exertions  will  enable  us  to  occupy. 

In  Madaoasoab  we  have  not  only  to  instruct  the  quarter-of-a-million 
eonYerts  who  have  placed  themselves  tmder  our  care,  but  one  new  pro- 
Yinoe  has  just  been  occupied,  and  we  only  need  increased  agencies  to  take 
possession  of  others.  In  Initer  Apbioa,  the  chiefs  of  barbarous  tribes 
having  learned,  at  last,  to  appreciate  the  missionary's  teaching,  have 
applied  for  missionaries  for  their  own  uninstructed  people.  In  Westebn 
POLTVSSIA,  a  great  field,  untouched  by  any  Christian  Church,  has  just 
been  examined  and  occupied  ;  and  we  find  that  it  is  open  and  ready  for 
ihe  greet  agencies  which,  in  our  native  Churches  of  the  older  missions, 
are  « aTailable  for  its  'evangelisation.  Our  missions  in  the  Eastebh 
BMPiBEt  are  languishing  for  tJliat  increase  of  men  and  means  which 
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years  ago  were  planaed,  but  whicli  we  Iiave  hitherto  been  nnable  to 
supply.  On  eyery  side  **  there  remaineth  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

These  are  great  opportunities ;  but  the  firiends  of  the  Society  have  the 
resources  needful  to  meet  them.  Are  we  prepared  for  a  new  consecration 
of  life  and  serrice  ?  No  nobler  work  does  the  world  present  to  us.  The 
Lord  has  gone  before  us  to  prepare  the  way.  Blessings  in  the  past  have 
only  fitted  us  for  the  great  exertions  to  which  we  are  now  called.  A 
larger  income,  wider  work,  deeper  sympathy  with  the  Lord's  redeeming 
purpose,  and  a  more  complete  and  large-hearted  consecration,  are  now 
demanded,  that  the  duties  laid  upon  us  may  be  fulfilled.  "  God  be  merci- 
ful unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us."  Let  us 
«  go  up  and  possess  the  land :  for  we  are  well  able  to  possess  it." 

II.— C|e  glission  in  |tel»  Guinea. 

THE  Island  of  Papua,  or  Nkw  Guinea,  ranks  with  Australia,  ^ladagascar,  and 
Borneo,  as  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world.  It  is  rather  a  continent 
than  an  island.  It  liss  off  the  north  end  of  Australia,  and  is  se{)arated  from  Cape 
York  by  the  celebrated  Torres  Straits.  It  is  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  ia  length, 
and  three  hundred  in  breadth.  Two  great  peninsulas  project  fi"om  the  central  mass 
toward  the  west  and  east.  The  eastern  peninsula  on  both  sides  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Down  its  centre  runs  a  backbone  of  mountains  called  the  Stanley  Hange,  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet.  The  eastern  coast  is  bordered  by  nnmerons 
islands  of  great  beauty.  Its  shores  are  wonderfully  fertile  ;  and  its  forests  rival  those 
of  South  America  and  Ceylon  in  luxuriance,  and  afford  shelter  to  multitudes  of  beantiful 
birds.  The  many  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  numbering  at  least  a  million  of  x)eople,  still 
remain  wholly  uncivilized  and  ignorant  of  the  Gospel. 

The  last  number  of  this  periodical  informed  our  readers  that  two  of 
the  missionary  brethren  in  Polynesia,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Murbay  and 
Maofablakb,  had  successfully  commenced  the  long-desired  mission  in 
New  Guinea.  Our  account  was  drawn  firom  a  brief  notice  of  their 
voyage  contained  in  one  of  the  Sydney  papers.  Their  full  Rbfobt  has 
since  been  received  by  the  Directors,  and  will  be  published  without  delay. 
Having  secured  a  suitable  vessel  in  the  Surprise,  Captain  Paget,  they 
left  the  mission  station  pf  Lifu,  in  the  Loyalty  Islands,  on  Tuesday,  May 
30th,  1871.  They  were  accompanied  by  eight  teachers,  with  their  wives 
and  four  children.  They  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  New  Guinea  on 
Thursday,  June  29th,  near  Keppel  Point,  in  latitude  10°  11^  S.  and 
longitude  148''  E.  On  Saturday,  July  1st,  they  made  Darnley  Island, 
which  has  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  drawn  from 
various  localities,  and  they  placed  two  teachers  among  them.  The  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  occurred  during  the  brief  stay  of  the  vessel,  shows 
the  spirit  in  whioh  these  native  evangelists  have  gone  to  their  work. 
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"  The  teachers   spent  a   night  on 
shore,   and    were    in    com^xiuy  with 
parties  belonging  to  the  fishing  estab- 
lishment— natives  of  different  islands 
from  the  eastward.  Among  other  sub- 
jects talked  of  was  the  projected  mis- 
sion to  Murray  Island,  to  which  the 
said   establishment    is    about   to    be 
moved.     On  that  account  those  be- 
bnging  to  it  seemed  specially  intent 
on  intimidating  the  teachers,  and  con- 
Tincing  them  that  the  idea  of  com- 
moncin?  a  mission  on  that  island  was 
perloctly  hopeless. 


"  *  There  are  alligators  there,'  said 
they,  *  and  snakes,  and  centipedes — * 
*Hold,'  said  Tcpeso,  *aro  there  mex 
there  f*  *0  yes,'  was  tho_reply,  *  there 
are  men,  but  they  are  such  dreadful 
savages  that  it  is  no  use  j'our  thinking 
of  living  among  them.'  *  That  will 
do,*   responded   Tcpeso,   *  wiieue\'er 

TIIERE    ARE    MEX,   MISSIOXARIES  ARE 

BOLTfD  TO  GO.'  A  noble  replj',  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  Him  who  comma nd:» 
His  followers  to  *  (Jo  into  all  tho  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  evenj  crea- 
ture' " 


2.— VISIT  TO  WiUmiOR  ISLAND.  FRIENDS  TREPAIIED. 
Sailing  from  Damley  Island  on  July  5th,  they  proceeded  to  Warrior 
l8LA!n),  distant  fifty  miles,  and  reached  it  the  same  day.  Here  they 
found  friends  in  Captain  Banner,  the  manager  of  a  station  for  gathering 
pearl-shells  ;  and  in  his  native  assistant,  Joe.  Our  brethren  thus  speak 
of  the  latter: — 


**  Our  falling  in  with  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  the  boat  is  a  thing  to 
bo  specially  noted.    It  is  one  of  thoHO 
wonderful  providential  arrangomcnts 
which  wo  have  so  often  had  to  mark, 
in  connection   with   our  evangelistic 
efTorts  throughout  Ea«teni  and  "NVos- 
tom  rolynesia.      In  all   probability 
there  is  not  another  man  who  could 
hare  rendered  us  the  service  which 
this  man  did,  and  yet  he  was  just  put 
into  our  hands  without  any  seeking  or 
planning  of  ours.    A  few  particulars 
of  his  history  will  interest,  and  serve 
to  show  how  he  is  fitted  to  render  us 
nich  important  aid.    lie  gives  his  full 
name  as  Joseph  John,  but  he  goes  by 
the  name  of  Joe.     He  is  a  native  of 
Nokualofo,  an  island  of  the  Tongan 
group — the  Friendly  Islands  of  Cook. 
Ho  has  been  away  from  his  native 
land  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and, 
during  that  time,  he  has  made  an  ex- 
tensiye    acquaintance  with  both  the 
dvilized  and  the  heathen  world.    At 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was 


in  an  English  ?nan-of-war,  and  for 
nearly  six  j'oara  ho  was  connected  ^vith 
the    British    Navy.     Ho    rosidod    in 
Jjondon  for  a  time,  and  he  has  boon  to 
Sydney  again  and  again.  He  has  a  very 
extensive  island  expoiience ;  especially 
is  ho  well  ac([uainted  with  the  islands 
of  the  ToiTos  Straits  and  tho  l*apuan 
Gulph,  and  his  acquaintacce  extends, 
moreover,  to  many  parts  of  tho  coast 
of    the    mainland    of   New    Guinea. 
Among  tho  islands,  and  on  tho  coast, 
he  is  bettor  known  and  has  greater 
influence  than  any  other  living  man  : 
and  withal  ho  is  shrewd,  sensible,  and 
observant ;     and    being    himself  an 
islander,   and  belonging  to  a   j;roup 
into  which    Christianitv    was    intri>- 
duced  a  number  of  years  before  lu> 
left   his    homo,  his    sympathies    aro 
strongly  v^dth  tho  native  races,  and 
with  us  in  our  desires  to  evaugoli/'* 
them,  and  he  is  able  to  deal  with  them 
in  a  manner  which  few,  if  any,  white 
men  could  do." 
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3.— TEACHEBS  PLACED  ON  TAUAN  AND  SAEBAI. 

In  Captain  Banner's  boat  tlic  brethren  proceeded,  with  four  teachen,  to 
two  islands  close  to  the  mainland,  called  Tauan  and  Saibai.  TATJAwiB 
bealtliy,  and  consists  of  a  single^hill  with  sloping  sides.  Saibai  is  more 
level  and  swampy,  but  is  also  more  rich  and  fertile. 

no  small  importance  as  he  moved 
about  and  related  the  marvellous 
doings  of  the  strangers  on  the  previous 


**  Joo  found  that  most  of  the  people 
were  from  home:  theyjhad  gone  to 
the  adjacent  island  of  Saibai.  The 
cbicf,  however,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal people  were  at  homo,  and  that 
was  enough  for  our  purpose.  Joe  soon 
rotumod  to  the  beach,  and  called  to 
us  that  all  was  right,  so  wo  hastened 
on  shore  and  received  a  most  cheering 
welcome.  After  wo  had  explained,  as 
fully  and  clearly  as  we  were  able,  the 
object  of  our  visit,  and  our  wishes,  the 
chief  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and 
desire  that  the  teachers  should  remain 
on  hid  land ;  and  pointing  across  a 
little  streamlet  that  was  running  by, 
to  a  lising  ground,  he  announced  that 
that  and  the  land  beyond  wore  at  the 
service  of  the  teachers,  on  which  to 
build  and  plant  to  as  groat  an  extent 
as  thoy  pleased.  We  made  the  chief 
a  present,  with  which  ho  seemed 
much  ploased ;  and  so  passed  our 
first  transaction  on  the  island  of 
Tauan." 

"  Saibai  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Tauan.  Nudai,  the  chief,  went 
with  us  in  our  boat;  the  people  fol- 
lowed in  two  canoes.  In  an  hour,  we 
reached  the  part  of  the  island  to 
which  we  were  bound,  and  drew  up 
in  a  fine,  safe  anchorage,  in  front  of 
a  considerable  village.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— crowded  the  beach,  and  gave  us 
a  most  friendly  reception.  The  sight 
of  the  chief  from  Tauan  with  our 
Joe  was  enough  to  inspire  confidence. 
The  chief  figured  in  a  red  merino 
shirt,  the  only  article  of  dress  he  wore, 
and  doubtless  he  felt  himself  a  man  of 


evemng. 

"  We  were  led  by  the  hand  from 
the  beach,  amid  the  noisy  but  friendly 
clamour  of  the  crowd,  to  whom  m 
were  evidently  objects  of  great  won- 
der. We  wore  reminded  of  the  aston- 
ishment which  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  Mungo  Park  in  Cental 
Africa,  when  searching  for  the  sources 
of  tho  Niger.  Everything  about  us 
occasioned  wonder,  but  especially  our 
white  skin.  It  was  not  enough  that 
OTir  hands  and  faces  were  exposed  to 
view,  we  had  to  bare  our  breasts,  and 
turn  up  our  trousers,  as  if  the  natives 
were  in  doubt  whether  we  really  were 
all  white.  Besides,  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  the  weather  had  made  our  hands 
and  faces  about  as  dark  as  those  of 
Joe.  Hence  it  was  only  by  seeing 
other  parts  that  they  got  a  correct 
impression.  Party  after  party  came, 
led  by  some  officious  youth  who  had 
already  had  his  curiosity  gratified,  to 
see  the  wonderful  white  skins.  By 
and  by  they  were  diverted  from  our- 
selves to  the  umbrella  which  one  of  us 
carried — the  putting  this  up  and  down, 
and  the  use  of  it,  excited  great  won- 
der and  admiration  ;  and  a  watch  was 
regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  aston- 
ishment not  immixed  with  awe. 

''When  the  excitement  had  some- 
what subsided,  the  object  of  our  visit 
was  explained  to  the  chief  and  people, 
and  by  them  warmly  approved.  The 
names  of  the  chiefs  of  Saibai  are  Sauai 
and  Maiak.    Sauai,  we  were  told,  is  a 
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brother  of  Xudai,  the  chief  of  Tauan. 
He  was  aTray  on  a  fishing  excursion,  so 
ire  did  not  see  him ;  but  our  present  was 
received  by  Maiak  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people,  and  we  were  assured 


that  the  absence  of  the  other  would 
not  affect  the  engagement  into  which 
wo  entered.  And  this  is  altogether 
likely,  especially  as  the  absent  chief 
is  brother  to  Nudai." 


4.— ATPEAEANCE  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

In  the  caso  of  these  islands,  our  brethren  found  they  had  met  with  the 
tribes  on  whose  behalf  the  new  effort  was  to  be  made.  These  are  the 
great  race,  the  Paptiaks,  from  whom  New  GriNEA  takes  its  native  name. 
The  word  Papua  is  of  Malay  origin,  and  springs  from  pua,  **  woolly  ; " 
it  was  applied  by  the  fair  Malays  to  their  dark  neighbours,  from  their 
woolly  hair.  They  are  a  fine,  manly  people,  as  is  evident  from  the 
specimens  pictured  in  our  frontispiece. 

"We  were  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  people  of  these 
islands.  They  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  natives  of  Darnlcy   and  Warrior 


ponded  from  tho  neck,  and  a  kind  of 
beads  with  which  they  adorn  their 
ears.    The  mode  of  decorating  the  ear 


Island.  They  are  genuine  Papuans — 
very  dark  coloured,  and  their  hair 
slightly  curled,  but  not  woolly.  They 
are  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and 
many  of  them  have  very  good  features. 
Many  are  as  much  as  o  feet  10  inches 
in  height,  perhaps  some  more;  and 
muscular  in  proportion.  And  they 
have  not  the  cowed,  down-trodden 
appearance  of  the  Damley  Islanders ; 
en  the  contrary,  there  is  an  air  of  free- 
dom and  independence  about  them, 
which  leads  one  to  regard  them  as  a 
manly  and  independent  race.  Poor 
fellows!  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
withering  and  deteriorating  influence 
of  intercourse  with  a  certain  class  of 
fDreigners  will  not  reduce  them  to  a 
level  with  other  tribes  to  which  they 
are  now  superior. 

"They  do  not  wear  any  clothing, 
and  but  few  ornaments,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  use  paint,  as  do  the  natives  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  many  other 
dark  races.  The  ornaments  they  wear 
aze  armlets,  pieces  of  pearl-shell 
polished  and  formed  into  a  crescent 
shape,  and  worn  on  the  breast  sus- 


is  of  a  character  not  met  with  among 
the  islands  to  the  eastward.    The  lob 
of  tho  car  is  perforated  when  young, 
and    gradually    distended.      That  is 
common  among    all    the   natives  of 
Western  Polynesia ;  but  the  singular 
part  here  is  that  when  the  distension 
is  complete    the  lob  is    cut,   and    a 
weight  is   attached    till    it   becomes 
elongated  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
It  is  then  pierced  at  intervals  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  series  of 
holes  is  carried  all  round  the  rim  of 
the  ear,  and  in  each  hole  a  bit  of  red 
string  is    inserted,  at    each   end    of 
which  a  white  bead  is  placed.    This 
decoration     must     cost    severe    and 
protracted   pain.       It    is    not    any- 
thing like  universal;  but  we  had  a 
good  specimen  of    it   in  one  of  tho 
young  men  who  accompanied  us  from 
"Warrior  Island  to  Tauan  and  Saibai. 
The  armlets  are  very  inferior  things  ; 
they  are  a  sort  of  wicker  work ;  they 
extend  from  about  the  elbow  to  the 

wrist. 

•*The  women  look  debased — ^very 
much  inferior  to  the  men.  Polygamy, 
we  were  sorry,  though  not  surprised. 
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to  find,  is  largely  practifled.  The  Chief 
of  Tauan  has  twelye  wives,  and  his 
brother,  the  Chief  of  Saibai,  ten.  Their 
position  seems  very  much  that  of  ser- 
vants— perhaps    slaves   would  be    a 


more  appropriate  designation.  They 
do  the  drudgery  and  hard  work,  while 
the  men  live  at  their  ease,  and  work 
or  not  as  they  please.  They  wear  a 
girdle  of  leaves.'* 


5.— VISIT  TO  THE  MAINLAND.    THE  KATAU  EIVER. 

Aflber  placing  the  teachers  in  these  islands,  the  missionaries  paid  a  visit 
to  Cape  York,  sixty  miles  away.  There  again  they  found  warm  friends 
to  their  new  effort  in  Mr.  Jaudine,  the  agent  of  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment, and  Lieut.  Chester,  formerly  Police  Magistrate.  These  gentlemen 
authorized  the  brethren  to  inform  the  teachers,  that  in  case  of  difficulties 
arising,  they  might  at  once  appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  help.  Ketum- 
ing  to  Warrior  Island,  they  found  that  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  white 
men  from  a  Sydney  vessel,  the  safety  of  the  teachers  had  been  for  a  time 
imperilled.  Things,  however,  had  come  right  ;  and  the  brethren  pre- 
pared for  their  return  voyage.  Moving  slowly  along  the  coast,  at  twenty 
miles  from  Tauan  they  came  upon  a  fine  river,  went  up  it  some  distance, 
and  anchored  opposite  the  settlement  of  Katait. 


"  At  our  first  approach  the  natives 
looked  shy  and  distrustful.  Sbc  or 
seven  appeared,  and  watched  us  cau- 
tiously as  we  drew  near,  and  it  was 
not  till  Joo,  and  the  young  man  from 
Warrior  Island,  were  recognised,  that 
we  got  their  confidence.  From  the 
appearance  of  those  who  showed 
themselves,  we  felt  assured  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  so  we  moved  our 
boat  as  near  the  shore  as  we  could 
get,  in  order  to  enable  the  natives  to 
reach  us.  So  soon  as  wo  had  done 
this  they  waded  in  to  the  boat,  and 
wo  were  soon  warm  friends.  Among 
those  who  came  out  to  us  was  Maine, 
the  Chief,  a  friend  of  Joe,  and  another 
man  of  importance.  Confidence  soon 
spread,  and  large  numbers  appeared 
on  the  beach.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  old  people,  kept  out  of 
the  way  ;  still  all  were  unarmed,  and 
we  could  readily  see  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  We  found, 
after  landing,  that  the  natives  had 
hung  green  boughs  in  front  of  their 


houses,  when  they  saw  us  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  an  indication  of  their  desire 
for  friendly  intercourse. 

*'  One  of  the  princii)al  men  who 
came  to  the  boat  had  a  basket  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  containing  three  or 
four  heads  of  cooked  tare.  These  he 
offered,  thinking  probably  that  we 
were  hungry,  and  being  desirous  of 
showing  himself  friendly.' 

**  After  a  little  intercourse  at  the 
boat,  we  wont  on  shore,  and  had  the 
high  gratification  of  setting  foot  on 
tlio  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and 
holding  intercourse  with  its  people  on 
their  own  soil.  And  interesting  enough 
was  that  intercourse.  Few  of  those 
wo  met  had  seep  a  white  man  before* 
Lieutenant  Chester  and  Captain  Ban- 
ner visited  this  place  during  the  course 
of  last  year ;  but  they  landed  armed, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
natives  fled  into  the  bush,  except  some 
twenty  or  thirty.  In  our  case  there 
was  perfect  confidence.  The  men 
crowded  around  us    to    have    their 
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curiosity  gratified,  and  the  women 
peered  at  ua  from  the  upper  storeys 
of  their  houses.  By  the  way,  the 
houses  are  very  remarkable.  One  we 
saw  and  measured  was  over  a  hundred 
feet  long,  and  that  was  a  small  one 
oomx>arativcly,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Lieutenant  Chester's  MS. 
proves : — *  Some  of  them,*  the  houses, 
*  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  appeared  like  immense 
tunnels  when  \'iewcd  inside.' 

**  We  found  the  people  here  very 
much  like  those  of  Saibai  and  Tauan, 
90  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  one 
▼ill  apply  to  the  other.    They  are  a 
mild,    inoffonsiTC-looking    race,  and 
they  are  industrious,  if  wo  judge  from 
the  abundance  of  food    which  they 
seem  to  possess.      "VNTien  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  a  little  trad- 
ing would  be  done,  taro,  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nuts  were    soon    forthcoming, 
and  in  a  short  time  Joe  and  Mr.  Or- 
mii^ton  had    bought  us  much  as  we 
could  conveniently  curry  away. 
"  We  made  it  our  .•special  business, 


of  course,  to  try  to  give  the  chief  and 
people  some  idea  of  our  object  in 
visiting  them  and  their  neighbours. 
We  told  them  of  the  teachers  we  had 
left  at  Tauan  and  Dai-nley  Island, 
and  of  our  visit  to  Saibai,  striving  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  from  the  presence 
and  labours  of  teachers.  Tlie  chief 
declared  his  approval  and  his  wish 
to  have  teachers  to  live  with  him ;  he 
said  he  would  go  to  Tauan  and  see 
those  left  there,  and  that  he  would 
receive  and  provide  for  them  whenever 
they  might  visit  his  land.  Thus  we 
have  got  an  open  door  on  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea,  and  who  can 
tell  the  mighty  results  to  which  that 
may  lead  'f  There  are  some  CM  or  70O 
people  connected  with  the  village  wo 
visited,  und  there  is  another  settle- 
ment a  little  further  up  the  river  on 
the  same  side ;  and  there  is,  doubtless, 
a  largo  population  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  stretching  away  into  the 
great  unknown  interior." 


0— FUTURE  PLANS.     REV.  S.  MACFARLANE. 

Writing  separately  to  the  Directors  after  summarizing  the  events  of 
the  voyage,  Mr.  Miicfarlane  thus  describes  the  work  now  before  us,  and 
the  resoarces  available  to  the  Society  in  prosecuting  it : — 


"  We  have  realized  the  fulfilment  of 
the  l)i"\'ine  promise,  *  Lo  I  am  with 
you  always.'  From  savages,  sick- 
ness, sunstroke,  and  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  most  intricate  naviga- 
tion, we  have  been  graciously  pre- 
served. As  if  guided  by  the  *  pillar 
of  cloud,*  we  have  been  led  to  places 
irhich  appear  to  us  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  the  commencement  of  the 
mission,  from  which  we  hope  the  light 
vill  radiate.  Intei-preters  have  been 
provided  for  us,  and  both  on  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  chiefs 


have  been  prepared  to  give  us  and  oui 
teachers  a  very  satisfactory  ro':cii)ti()u. 

**  Still,  we  have  had  our  dilHcultics, 
anxieties,  and  fears,  but  those  are 
common  to  all  great  enterprises.  Wo 
met  with  several  of  the  l^uropcans 
in  Torres  Straits  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pearl  shell  and  trepany  fisheries, 
who  showed  us  great  kindness,  and 
expressed  their  doli;?ht  at  the  i)rospoct 
of  New  Guinea  being  opened  up  by 
missionaries,  and  also  intimated  their 
willingness  at  any  time  to  render  us 
all   the    assistance    in    their   power* 
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there  it  good  anchorage  and  good  waUr^ 
Cape  York  seems  to  be  just  the  place. 
With  a  sanatorium  and  seminary  estab- 
lished there,  as  a  refuge  for  the  Polyne- 
sian teachers,  and  a  training  institution 
for  the  New  Guinea  natives,  to  take  their 
place  in  due  time,  and  with  a  small 
steamer,  or  smart  schooner,  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  fetching  teachers 
left    by    the     '  John     WOliams '   at 
some  point    (the  Loyalty  Group,  or 
the  coast  of  Australia),  locating  and 
visiting   them,  and  opening  up  new 
ground,    the    mission    might,   for    a 
while   at   least,    with  two  Missioir- 
ARiES,  be  most  efficiently  and  econo- 
mically worked.    The  sickly  nature  of 
the  climate,     however,    apart    from 
many  other  considerations,    requires 
that  we  should  at  least  try  the   ex- 
periment of  working,  in  some   such 
way,  this  new  mission,  by  a  native 

AGENCY. 

**  We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the 
'John  Knox'  had  arrived  safely  at 
Darnley  Island.  Hoping  to  fall  in 
with  us  at  the  'Louisades,'  Mr. 
Thomgren  made  for  that  point,  but 
owing  to  contrary  winds  and  strong 
tides,  and  not  having  a  quadrant,  he 
get  too  far  to  the  north,  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  New  Britain,  which 
for  a  time,  he  mistook  for  New  Guinea. 
'  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.'  Had  he  not  been  drifted 
round  there  we  should  not  have  had 
any  information  about  the  natives  in 
that  direction,  nor  should  I  have  had 
the  interesting  curiosities  that  he  col- 
lected for  me,  which  axe  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
natives  in  that  quarter." 


There  are,  however,  some  lawless 
characters  there,  who  have  already 
endangered  the  lives  of  our  teachers 
by  plundering  the  plantations  of  the 
natives  with  whom  we  had  left  them 
only  two  days  before. 

**  We  have  visited  both  the  Papuan 
and  Malay  races.    The  former  appears 
to  occupy  the  Great  Bight  and  the 
latter    the    south-east   peninsula,   so 
that    here    is   just    the  field  for  our 
Eastern     and     Western    Polynesian 
teachers.     Wo   have  a    good  deal  of 
material  on  hand,  raised  at  consider- 
able labour  and  expense ;  now  is  the 
time  to  turn  it  to  account.     For  the 
successful  working  of  this  great  mis- 
sion it  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  add  a  single  missionary  to 
the  South  Sea  stafi".  Although  a  South 
Sea    missionary    myself,  I  am    fully 
convinced  that,    considering  the  age 
of  this  mission,  and  the  wants  of  our 
other  missions,  larger  and  moro  im- 
portant than  this,  we  have  our  full 
share  of  missionaries.  Surely  wo  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  bo  able  to  obtain  from 
the    older  missions  natives  who  are 
capable  of  becoming  missionaries  to 
Now  Guinea,   and  carrying    on    the 
work  under  the  guidance  of  Europeans, 
two  or  three  of  whom  can  easily  be 
spared,    and    their    places    filled  by 
native    pastors.      There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  us  that  native  teachers  canH 
do ;  let  them  become  the  pastors  and 
schoolmasters,  whilst  we  devote  otit- 
selves  to  translating,  and  raising  and 
supervising  a  superior  native  agency  .J' 
**  We  have  been  looking  out  for  a 
suitable  locality  for  the  head-quarters 
of  the  mission.    It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  near^  healthy,  and  safe;  where 

The  Directors  have  offered  special  thanksgivings  to  God  for  this 
auspicious  commencement  of  their  new  scheme,  and  they  invite  their 
friends  to  commend  it  fervently  in  prayer  to  Him  whose  message  of  life 
and  love  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  preached  on  the  southern  shores  of 
this  heathen  land. 
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EXTRACT  PBOM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD   MEETING, 
HELD  ON  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11th,  1871. 

SOUTH   SEA    MISSION The   Foreign    Secretary    informed    the 
Board  that  a  sucGessM  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Re7.  Messrs. 
MiTBBAT  and  Macfabulne,  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  Mission,  to  commence 
the  mission,  planned  by  the  Directors,  in  the  island  of  New  Guinea.    He 
laid  on  the  table  the  voluminous  and  valuable  Jovbnal  of  their  voyage, 
which  had  been  sent  home  by  these  brethren,  and  read  extracts,  showing 
how  they  had  placed  teachers    on    Dabnley   Island,    the  islands  of 
Tat7an  and  Saibai,  and  had  held  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  natives  on 
ihe  mainland*    He  showed  also,  from  the  journal  and  letters  of  these 
brethren,  that  the  Eastern  Peninsula  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Papuan 
Chilf,  contained  an  extensive  population,  both  of  Malay  and  Papuan 
origin ;  and  that  there  was  abundant  work  open  among  them  for  all  our 
Polynesian  Churches. 
The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted  :— 

I. — ^That  the  Board  recognise,  with  devout  thanksgiving,  the  g^od 
hand  of  God  in  the  protection  of  the  native  teachers  in  their 
first  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  bless 
llim  for  the  guidance  and  grace  which  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  them  and  to  the  missionary  brethren  in  commencing  this  im- 
portant mission  among  that  people.  The  Board  commend  these 
pioneers  of  the  mission  to  His  continued  goodness,  and  pray 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  open  the  hearts  of  these  barbarous  and 
ignorant  races  to  the  message  of  love  and  peace  which  His 
servants  have  brought  to  them. 

IL-^That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  given  to  Messrs.  Mubbay  and 
Macfablane  for  the  Christian  zeal,  fidelity,  and  prudence  with 
which  they  have  executed  the  conmiission  with  which  they  were 
entrusted.  That  the  Directors  rejoice  with  them  in  the  present 
success  of  their  enterprise ;  and,  during  Mr.  Maofarlane's  visit 
to  England  they  commend  the  teachers  to  Mr.  Murray's  kindest 
superintendence  and  care. 

IIL — ^That  the  Secretaries  be  instructed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
publish  the  journal  of  these  brethren  in  a  separate  form ;  and  that 
all  details  connected  with  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
mission  be  referred  to  the  Western  Committee. 

The  DiRBCTOBS  then  commended  the  new  mission  to  G^,  with  special 
ihaakq^ving  and  prayer,  their  devotions  being  led  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Scott. 
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III.— CJe  ^Dinaott  Scission. — ^|nbia. 

KU^fAON*  is  a  province  in  the  Sub-Himalaya  range.  It  consists  of  long  lines  ot 
lofty  hilla,  flanked  by  deep  valleys,  whicli  are  frequently  overhung  by  terrific 
precipices.  At  times  these  valleys  open  out  into  little  plains,  full  of  fertile  soil, 
and  well  watered.  It  is  here  that  the  villoges  are  formed.  The  province  contains  six 
hundred  thousand  people.  Almorah,  its  principal  to^n,  is  built  on  a  long  hill,  and 
contains  about  four  thousand  people.  The  mission  was  commenced  here  in  1850,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  BuDDEN.  The  mission  at  Ranee  Khet,  about  thirty  miles  from  Almorah» 
was  opened  by  the  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  in  1868. 

From  New  Guinea  to  Almorah  is  in  many  senses  a  long  way.  From 
isolated  tribes  to  the  land  of  empires ;  from  the  barbarism  of  untold  ages, 
to  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civilization,  the  distance  is  very  great.  Yet  the 
civib'zed  Hindoos  of  Kumaon  need  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  much  as  the 
savages  of  Papua :  and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  latter  have  had  that 
Gospel  preached  to  them  for  thirty  years,  they  will  receive  it  in  a  fulness 
and  power  which  it  has  not  exercised  over  the  former.  In  India  the  bar- 
riers raised  against  the  Gospel  are  numerous  and  strong  ;  and  wherever 
caste  is  rigidly  maintained,  it  is  found  most  difficult  to  break  them 
through.  Missionaries  have,  therefore,  to  labour  and  to  pray:  to  be 
**  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 
Eecently  a  new  church  and  school-house  have  been  erected  in  the  station 
of  Ranee  Khet :  and  about  the  same  time,  the  new  school  at  Almorah, 
which  has  been  building  for  several  months,  was  completed  and  opened. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Province,  Sir  William 
MuiR,  who  has  kindly  assisted  both  projects,  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
with  other  English  friends,  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  Province. 


1.— OPENING  SERVICES.      REV.  J.  H.  BUDDEN,  Oct.  21. 


*'Oiir  now  school  building  was 
opened  on  the  12th  inst.,  last  week. 
The  liioutonant-Governor  visited  the 
asyltmi  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  opening  day,  and  gave  the  lepers 
an  address  at  morning  prayers,  and 
ordered  a  dinner  for  thcxn.  On  the 
next  morning  ho  inspected  the  girls' 
schools,  under  the  care  of  my  daugh- 
ters, and  after  this  I  accompanied 
the  llonourablo  J.  Inglis  and  his  lady, 

and    Mrs.     L ,     to    inspect    the 

asylum.     In  the  afternoon  the  party 
started  for  Ranee  Ivhet,  spending  the 


night  at  Hawulbagh.  I  arranged  to 
tako  my  daughters,  and  ten  of  our 
native  Christians — in  tents — to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Union 
Church  there,  and  we  all  arrived 
'  safely  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  three 
services  were  held:  in  the  morning 
with  the  English  troops,  which  was 
assigned  to  me  ;  at  midday  in  Hin- 
dustani, taken  by  Mr.  Mansel,  of 
Paoree ;  in  the  afternoon  the  service 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  and  the 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Kennedy> 
who  afterwards  administered  the  com- 
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munion.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
at  all  theee  seryioes.  On  Monday  the 
TiUage  schools  round  Banee  Khet 
were  collected,  to  the  number  of  130 
boys,  and  inspected,  and  rewards  given 
to  them,  by  Sir  William  Muir.  The 
natiyes  of  fianee  Khet  haye  collected 
500  rupees  towards  a  new  school 
bailding,  which  is  a  very  encouraging 
&ct.  No  doubt  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
give  you  full  }>articulars  of  all  that 
took  place.    I  hope  he  has  been  much 


encouraged  by  it.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  a 
house  for  himself.  The  site  is  an  ad- 
mirable one  in  every  respect,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  when  his  family  ia 
comfortably  settled  in  their  new  homo. 
That  station  will  become,  in  time,  a 
very  important  centre  of  missionary 
influence,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it 
has  been  fully  taken  up  by  tha 
Society." 


2.— LIBERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIVES.    THE  SAME. 

Daring  the  past  years  of  the  mission,  a  thousand  lads  and  young  men 
have  been  educated  in  the  Almorah  school.  Many  of  these  have  obtained 
positions  of  usefulness  in  mercantile  life,  and  more  than  sixty  are  in 
Government  employ.  On  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  a  large 
number  of  these  old  scholars  and  their  friends  have  come  forward  with 
liberal  donations  to  assist  it;  their  contributions  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £529,  as  large  a  sum  as  that  contributed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  most  liberal  contributor  to  the  scheme  was  a  native  lady- 
The  Report  presented  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  thus  speaks  on  the 
subject : — 


*'Ihave  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  myself  to  the  native 
residents  of  Almorah  and  of  the  pro- 
Tince  generally  (many  of  them  former 
pupils  in  the  school),  who,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  addressed  to  them  by 
your  honour,  when  presiding  last 
yesTt  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the 
present  one,  have  nobly  come  for- 
ward, when  our  funds  were  running 
knr,  to  assist  us  with  their  liberal 
eontribntions.  A  list  of  them  is  now 
submitted  for  your  honour's  informa- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  pleas- 
ing fact,  special  mention  has  to  be 
made  of  one  whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear among  them,  whose  contribution, 
thoogh  not  given  exactly  in  the  form 
of  money,  considerably  exceeds,  in 
point  of  value,  that  of  any  other  of  our 
native  fHendi«    A  native  lady,  Iratni 


Sawani  by  name,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor   of     several    substantial  and 
ornamental   shops    standing    on    the- 
original  site,  valued  at  about  2,000" 
rupees,  has  most  generously  renounced 
her  claim  to  any  pecuniar}'  compensa- 
tion for  them.  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  so  large    a    contribution 
being  made  by  any  native  resident  of 
Almorah  to  any  public  object  so  mani- 
festly adapted  to  promote    the  good 
of  the  public  generally.    And  it  is  the 
more  interesting  and  encouraging  that 
such  an  example  of  unusual  liberality 
should  be  set  by  a  native  lady.    Nor 
must  I  omit  to  mention,  with  becom- 
ing thanks,    the  valuable    assistance 
rendered  by  our    treasurer,  Jai  Sah, 
who  has  for  some  months  readily  ad- 
vanced to  us  all  the  money  necessary 
to   meet  current    expenses,  without 
asking  any  interest  on  the  loan  of  it.' 
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3.— NEED  OF  PROGEESS.    THE  SAME. 

In  this  somewhat  isolated  proyince,  the  numerous  Christianizin 
fluences  at  work  in  the  cities  of  the  plains  have  had  less  effect  in  m 
the  minds  of  the  respectable  classes,  and  producing  innovations  on 
old  mode  of  life,  than  the  same  classes  have  felt  in  those  cities.  F< 
education,  therefore,  has  scarcely  commenced  'among  the  Hindc 
Kumaon.  But  it  is  hoped  that  things  will  move  more  rapidly  h 
future.  The  old  scholars  are  in  positions  of  influence,  and  their 
cannot  but  prevail  ere  long.  Would  that  they  would  receive,  trul; 
completely,  that  Gospel  of  love  and  grace  which  they  have  leame( 
which  has  not  yet  deeply  touched  their  hearts. 


"There  may  be  yet  some  little 
delay  befere  this  building  is  fully 
taken  possession  of  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  school ;  but  when  this 
occurs  the  former  building  will  be 
available  for  an  object  in  which  your 
honour,  and  all  true  friends  of  India, 
take  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  have  in  such  large 
numbers  derived  benefit  from  the 
Mission  School,  may  gradually  be  in- 
clined to  send  their  young  female  re- 
latives to  that  building,  to  receive  in- 
struction there  from  persons  quali- 
fied and  anxious  to'impart  it  to  them, 
without  any  improper  interference 
with  long  established  customs  or  with 
those  social  feelings  which  are  entitled 
to  respect.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  the  re- 
spectable young  native  ladies  of  Al- 
morah  will  attend  that  school  as 
readily,  and  in  as  large  numbers,  as 
their  fathers  and  brothers  have  for 
many  years  been  doing.  For  until 
this  takes  place  the  full  benefit  of  the 
education  formerly  received  and  now 
being  given  in  this  school,  can  never 
be  realized  by  those  receiving  it,  or 
by  their  families.  And  these  are  the 
persons  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
zealous  and  successful  efforts  in  pro- 
moting female  education  in  Almorah. 


The  great  importance  of  this  obj 
I  believe,  openly  advocated  by 
all.  One  of  the  successfid  comp 
for  Major  Fisher*s  prizes,  aboul 
awarded,  makes  distinct  menti 
this  subject,  and  says,  that  c 
suitable  opportunity  is  wanted 
someone  to  lead  the  way,  to  < 
success.  This  opportunity — ub 
tionable,  I  venture  to  think,  in  a 
ticulars — will  now  be  afforded,  i 
remains  to  be  seen  who  will  I 
hero  to  lead  the  way,  and  thus  < 
an  inestimable  blessing,  not  or 
his  own  family,  but  on  the  pr 
generally. 

'*In   the   other    successful 
mention  is  made  of  the  desire  i 
part  some  kind  of  education  t 
labouring  classes,  who,    for    v 
reasons,    are   unable  to  attend 
school.    A  proposal  was,  a  shorl 
since,  made  on  this    subject  h 
of  our  native  Christian  brethrei 
seconded  by  the  others,  to  give 
gratuitous  services  in  an  evening 
for  the  benefit  of  this  neglected 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  i1 
be  possible  to  apply  the  buildin, 
used  for  the  Lower  or  Bazar  Vem 
School  to  this  object,  when  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools  an 
installed  in  this  building  J 
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IV.— S0«J^  %km, — '^thism  ai  glissions. 

iN  the  revision  of  the  Society's  work  throughout  the  world,  undortaken 
by  the  Directors  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  South  Afeican  Mission 
occupied  an  important  place  in  their  thoughtful  deliberations.  The 
Directors  are  happy  to  state  that  the  views  they  have  formed  have  been 
cordially  accepted,  and  warmly  responded  to,  not  only  by  their  mis- 
sionaries generally,  but  also  by  the  Christian  communities  under  their  care. 
From  recent  letters  of  our  brethren  we  select  the  following  extracts : — 

1.— OUDTSHOOEN.    EEV.  B.  E.  ANDERSON.    AUG.  31. 

Respecting  his  own  station,  some  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Cape 
Town,  3^Ir.  Anderson  writes : — 

"  I  agree  to  the  justice  and    pro-  that  our  people  should  now  be  taught  to 

priety  of  such  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  look  to  themselves  for  the  maintenance 

the  directors,  for  after  having  supported  of  their  own  religious  privileges,  and 

our  churches  in  the  colony  for  a  long  that  the  Society  should  direct  the  at- 

period,  some  over  thirty  years,  it  is  time  tention  to  what  is  purely  mission  work.* ' 

2.— KAFIRLAND.    REV.  J.  HARPER.    OCT.  27. 

In  communicating  the  views  of  the  Ka£rland  District  Committee,  the 
brethren  give  the  following  details : — 

"The  burden  of  responsibility  in      it,  leavingtho  support  of  the  missionary 
maintaining  the  means  of  grace  has      to  the  Society. 

been  transferred  from  the  Society  to  **Knapp's   Hope    Church  has   ac- 

the  churches,  and  they  have  accepted      cepted  this  position  also. 
it,  and  we  hope  that  by  having  this  *'Tho    Church    at   Poclton    is   in 

principle  kept  steadily  before  them,  exceptional  circumstances,  being 
they  will,  in  coming  years,  take  a  occupied  in  raising  a  new  church, 
growing  share  in  the  expense  of  their  Their  contributions  being  absorbed  by 
rapport  until  they  reach  the  point  of  this  undertaking,  they  must  continue 
entire  independence.  to  dex)end  on  the  Society's  aid  for 

"  The  Church  at  King  William's  maintaining  the  means  of  grace  until 
Town  has  undertaken  the  support  of  they  are  in  a  position  to  undertake 
fhe  various  activities  connected  with     this  duty  themselves.'* 

3.— Kma  WILLIAM'S  TOWN.   REV.  J.  HARPER.    OCT.  18. 

Having  laid  the  Directors'  communication  before  his  Church,  and 
explained  to  them  the  principle  by  which  the  Board  is  henceforth  to  be 
guided,  Mr.  Harper,  at  their  request,  conveys  their  views  in  the  following 
tonns: — 

"They  regard  the  desire  of  the  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  work 
Society  to  extend  their  labours  into  here  as  efficiently  as  may  be,  without 
fhe  interior  with  sympathy  as  right  that  amount  of  help  which  they  have 
and  reasonable,  and  as  the  Directors  hitherto  received  from  the  Directors, 
tliiTilr  they  must  withdraw  from  these  and  express  great  thankfulness  that 
older  stations,  if  they  are  to  establish  the  Directors  have  still  continued  the 
sew  ones  in  the  interior,  they  purpose      support  of  a  teacher  to  them.'* 
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v.— Cfills  in  l^e  (Lropics. 

THE  health  of  our  miBsionaiy  brethren  is  an  object  of  the  first  concern- 
MoHt  of  the  stations  maintained  by  the  Society  are  in  the  tropica* 
or  in  districts  which  border  closely  npon  them.  They  are,  therefore,  sub- 
jected to  influences  different  from  and  more  trying  than  those  which  their 
health  had  to  bear  in  their  native  land.  Oreat  heat,  damp  winds,  sadden 
chills,  heavy  rain,  are  well  known  to  them  all ;  and  however  strong  the 
constitution,  even  with  the  greatest  watchfulness,  a  break-down  of  health 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  Few  things  more  frequently  contribute  to  ill 
health  than  sudden  chills ;  but  when  these  are  carefully  guarded  ag^ainst, 
undoubtedly  one  great  class  of  evils  will  often  be  avoided.  No  resident, 
indeed,  in  the  tropics  can  be  too  particular  on  this  point. 

''The  baleful  effect  of  sudden  severe  climatic  changes,"  says  the  Chris- 
tian Union  of  New  York, ''  has  been  observed  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
hot  countries  the  period  of  transition  from  the*  hot  season  to  the  cool,  is 
always  malarious  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  suddenness  of  the  change. 
The  close  of  an  unusually  hot  period  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  out- 
breaks of  fever  in  the  most  salubrious  climates,  while  a  season  of  unusual 
heat  followed  by  one  of  severe  cold  has  engendered  epidemic  fever  even  ia 
Ireland. 

''  In  18G8  Northern  India  was  fearfully  scourged  by  malarious  fever.  It 
was  most  severely  felt,  as  autumnal  fevers  always  are,  in  damp,  low-lying 
places  ;  but  other  and  generally  healthy  localities  did  not  escape.  '  All 
the  ciroumstancoH  attending  this  epidemic  of  fever,'  says  Dr.  Oldham^ 
'point  to  climatic  influence  as  the  cause.  The  poorer  classes  suffered 
moro  than  the  richer  and  better  clad.  The  rural  population  were  attacked 
more  generally  than  the  people  of  the  large  towns ;  the  natives  of  India 
more  than  Europeans.'  This  discrimination  against  the  poorly  clad» 
poorly  fed,  and  poorly  sheltered  natives,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mala- 
rious diseases  of  India.  It  is  unaccountable  except  on  the  theory  that 
malaria  is  chill.  When  equally  well  housed,  or  as  warmly  clad  at  night, 
the  natives  are  uniformly  less  subject  to  fever  than  strangers. 

"There  is  a  tribe  in  the  Punjab — the  Jevas — ^which  affords  a  living  illus- 
tration of  this  fact.  Employed  in  fishing  and  hunting  wild-fowl,  these 
people  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  the  midst  of  malarious  swamps; 
yet  they  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  disease.  They  have  no  belief 
in  any  exemption  of  their  race  from  fever  or  dysentery ;  they  wear  n» 
veils  nor  respirators ;  they  take  no  pains  to  avoid  the  inhalation  of  poison- 
ous germs ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  drink  fh>m  the  marsh.    Experience 
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has  taught  them  that  the  one  precaution  needed  is  to  keep  toarm.  To  ensure 
tiiis,  they  have  invented  a  night  costume  of  peculiar  character  and  effi- 
ei&ncjf  consisting  of  a  large  thick-wadded  coat,  which  covers  the  body 
from  head  to  foot.  '  Wrapped  in  this  garment,  and  with  a  smouldering 
&n  in  his  boat,  the  Jeva  paddles  out  toward  the  centre  of  the  swamp, 
ud  there,  bending  down  the  tall  reeds  to  form  a  roof,  he  spends 
te  night  in  watching  his  nets,  imharmed  in  the  midst  of  ''malaria." ' 

"Dr.  Oldham  tried  a  similar  experiment  upon  himself  while  stationed 
a  in  annually  flooded  jungly  district  between  the  rivers  Ravee  and  Sut- 
iedge.    In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
▼ater,  which  was  from  a  few  inches  to  some  feet  deep  in  the  jungles 
aroand,  became  putrid,  stinking,  and  covered  with  a  thick  green  scum  of 
low  vegetable  forms.    The  air  during  the  day  was  like  a  vapour  bath  ;  at 
night  it  was  dank  and  clammy.     Here,  where  miasmatic  conditions  were 
most  abundant,  Dr.  Oldham  slept  in  the  open  air  (save  where  rain  was 
actually  falling),  close  to  the  ground,  and  fully  exposed  to  exhalations 
during  four  months  of  the  hot,  rainy,  and  autumnal  seasons.     His  only 
precaution  W€is  the  provision  of  sufficient  bedding  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  chill.     He  took  no  fever.     His  escape  could  scarcely  be  due  to 
any  want  of  susceptibility  to  '  malarious  influence,'  since  he  had  suflered 
from  several  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  only  the  year  before.     The  first 
was  brought  on  by  sleeping,  with  insufficient  covering,  in  a  draft  of  air 
i)6tireen  two  open  doors.  On  another  occasion  ho  sat  down  in  a  cool  room 
under  a  fan,  after  a  mid-day  ride  in  the  sun  and  hot  wind.     Within  ten 
Bunntes  he  was  struck  with  chill,  and,  shivering  with  ague,  was  put  to  bed 
by  his  firiends.    In  both  of  these  cases  he  was  in  perfect  health  the  day 
hifere,  and  had  not  been  in  any  malarious  locality. 

*'  Cold  night-winds  are  especially  dangerous  in  hot  climates.  Describing 
iha  diseases  of  Peru,  Dr.  A.  Smith  says  that  near  Payta,  from  six  in  the 
noniing  to  six  at  night,  all  is  sunshine  and  heat ;  '  but  at  sunset  an  icy 
in&d  blows  down  from  the  Cordilleras,  so  that  no  bed-clothes  are  sufficient, 
tad  causes  a  malaria  so  active  that  it  produces  the  most  malignant  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers.'  The  purest  air  may  thus  be  more  noxious 
thia  the  dankest,  rankest  emanation  from  a  mangrove  swamp. 

"Hot  and  barren  rooks  frequently  abound  with  malaria.  As,  for  example, 
ihe  'laxas  negras'  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  The  heat  of  these 
pestilential  rocks  during  Ihe  day  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fiimace.  At  night- 
fall they  cool  rapidly,  oausing  an  enormous  precipitation  of  moisture.  The 
nialarioiiA  rocks  at  Hong  Kong  attain  sometimes  a  temparature  of  220 
(egrsea  Fahxenheit  during  the  day.  At  night,  when  radiation  is  excessive, 
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they  rapidly  become  chilled  and  surrounded  by  a  cold,  and  generally  damp 
atmosphere.  It  is  to  this  great  and  rapid  variation  of  temperature  that 
the  unhealthfulness  of  such  localities  is  due,  rather  than  to  any  peculiar 
emanation  or  magnetic  influence. 

'<  We  hayesecn  what  an  efficient  prophylactic  is  foimd  in  warm  clothing 
at  night.  'Fire  is  another.  Its  protection  is  sought  by  natives  of  malarious 
districts  everywhere.  In  this  country  there  is  an  absurd  prejudice  against 
fire  in  a  sleeping-room  at  night.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made» 
Judiciously  placed,  an  open  fire  is  the  safest  if  not  the  only  xmeana  of 
ensuring  proper  ventilation  and  pure  air  in  a  bedroom. 

'*  There  is  another  current  fallacy  which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
fever  and  ague  that  prevails  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  the  belief  that  the  early 
morning  air  is  peculiarly  wholesome.  Generally  speaking  it  is  peculiarly 
unwholesome ;  not  from  the  presence  of  miasmata,  but  because  it  is  cold 
and  damp.  To  leave  a  warm  bed,  when  the  system  is  relaxed,  and  ex- 
X>ose  one's  self  to  chilly  morning  air,  imfortified  by  food  or  drink,  is  simply 
to  invite  disease." 

A  little  book  has  just  been  published  in  London,  called  Tlie  Europeam 
in  India,  by  Mr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Mair,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  health 
has  been  carefully  discussed.  The  book  thus  sums  up  the  advice  which 
its  authors  are  anxious  to  give  to  all   residents  in  the  tropics : — 


The  following  brief  sot  of  rules, 
having  for  thoir  object  the  mens  nana 
in  corpore  sano,  will  be  easily  remem- 
bered by  every  one : — 

1.  Always  sleep  on  au  upper  storey, 
or  as  far  from  the  ground  as  possible. 
Go  to  bod  early ;  take  plenty  of  sleep, 
but  rise  early,  so  as  to  bo  out  of  doors 
by  sunrise.  Always  have  as  much  good 
air  playing  about  your  room  as  pos- 
sible, and  sleep  cool,  while  carefully 
guarding  against  chills  at  night,  as 
well  as  by  day,  especially  those  arising 
from  exposure  to  land  wind. 

2.  Take  plenty  of  open-air  exercise, 
but  bo  careful  to  avoid  over  exertion, 
or  undue  exposure  to  the  sun. 

8.  Eat  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
food,  but  be  at  the  same  time  mode- 
rate.   Avoid  stimulants,  and  things 


that  are  very  heating,  such  as  oatmeal^ 
much  coffee,  &c.  Smoke  as  little  as 
possible,  if  at  all. 

4.  Drink  no  water  that  has  not  been 
either  well  filtered  or  boiled,  or  such  as 
the  natives  recommend  and  use  them- 
selves for  drinking  puri)0608. 

5.  Work  as  hard  as  you  like  while 
you  arc  about  it,  but  confine  your  work 
to  certain  hours — not  after  sunset; 
allowing  due  provision  for  relaxation 
and  repose.  Above  all,  avoid  work- 
ing by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

6.  Presen'o  a  calm  and  contented 
spirit,  guarding  as  much  as  possiblo 
against  needless  worry  and  irritation. 

7.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  lenient  and  impartial  view  of 
native  peccadilloes  and  peculiarities. 
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VI.— Mibotos'  anb  ^rp^ans'  gnA 

NEW  YEAR'S  SACRA3IENTAL  OFFERING, 

TxfzSTT    years   have   passed    since   the  Directors   made  their   first 
Apx>eal    to    the    friends    of    the    Society    on    behalf    of    this    Fund. 
Daring  the  years  that  have  since  passed  the  great  increase  made  in 
the  number  of  the  Society *s  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened 
lerrice  of  those  previonsly  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has 
natnrally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thus  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
expenditure  which  it  entails.     Though  actually  called  the  Widows* 
A5D    OBPHAys'    Fund,    it    should    be    distinctly   understood    that    it 
seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased   MmsioxARiES, 
but    also    of    RETIRED    MISSIONARIES    thcmselves.      During  the  year 
tlie  fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thirty-eioiit    widows  of  mission- 
aries ;  for  twenty-six  children  ;  and   for  twenty  missionaries,  who, 
by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 

AVTiile  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 

them,  the  Directors  ai'o  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  ])laced  at  their 

command  wiselj',  and  with  care.     They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 

completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  U2)on  it.    The  obligatiou  which  it 

acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 

friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall    continue  to  bo  met  in  this 

distinct  way.     They  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the 

increased  contributions  of  which  it  stands  in  noed.     Last  year  it  was 

deficient  by  £783.     The  Directors  foel  sure  that  the  increased  number  of 

Churches  aiding  the  Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing 

liberality,  are  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  moot  these  increased 

claims.     And  they  trust  that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new 

year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving 

sympathy,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in 

bygone  years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 

Robert  Robinson, 

William  Fairbrotuer,     S^  Secretaries* 
Joseph  Mullens, 

Mission  Hottse,  Novemher  2U/,  1871. 


vn.-|toJes  of  %  ilcntfe. 


1.  Departure  of  Missionaries.— The  Rev.  James  Dutiite,  of  Nagercoil, 
and  the  Eer.  T.  E.  Slater,  late  of  Calcutta,  now  appointed  to  Madras,  with 
MisB  Slater,  embarked  for  India,  per  Good  IIopCj  November  2.jth. 
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BeojHiortmgh.    Lecary  of   the 
Utu  J.  N.  OarlOT,  Ibq St  10    0 


Scdbergh. 
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Wotnum.   B.  BaaiMj,  Xaq.  M  •   • 


WhitehHU  yew  Deer— 
A  Friend  at  TorriO;  per  Bar. 
J.  PatersooMM..M...«MM    0    5   0 


IRELAND. 

H^eminn    AnxllUry.       Per 
ItoT.  Gaorgo  Pritchard  m..m  9S    0    0 

Dublin.    Miss  M.  Bynins,  for 
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CANADA. 
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TASMANIA. 

Haibart  Towis— 
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.  It  is  requested  that  all  remiUances  of  CofUrHndumi  he  made  to  the  Bsv.  BoBEET 
BOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  BlamfiM  Stred,  London,  E.C.;  and 
thai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object^  full  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given,  C/ieques  should  be  crossed  Ransom,  Bouverte 
and  Co.,  and  Fost-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office. 

"S.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  anj  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Idssion  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Becrrtary  also 
«  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contbnts  and  Valve.  This  informitioa  ii  iiieoes- 
saiy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tsta§  &  AJezaader,  Frlnten,  Symonds  Inn  and  Clnvoh  Pasmge,  Chanecfy  Lbils. 


//-u^      ^^^ 
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Of  the  prevalency  of  suffering. in  the  world  it  is  needless  to  say  much. 
It  is  too  stem  a  fact  to  1^  disputed.  Some  speak  of  the  mystery  of 
suffering.  But  is  there  a.ny  mystery  about  it  ?  There  may  be,  and 
there  is,  mystery  in  its  cause — ^in  sin,  in  which  it  originates ;  still,  that 
cause  existing,  in  the  sufferings  which  flow  from  it  there  is  very  little 
mystery.  They  are  its  inevitable  consequences  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things — just  what  we  might  expect.  Another  phrase  is  more 
appropriate.  The  ministry  of  suffering  is  preferable.  The  effect  of  a 
previous  cause,  it  has  its  own  part  to  fulfil,  its  own  work  to  do,  which 
ought  to  be  understood,  and  the  rather  since  obscure,  not  to  say  erroneous, 
<x)nceptions  exist  in  many  quarters  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  possible, 
^  brief  compass,  to  indicate  what  seems  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
'^  relation  to  it 

^e  may  notice  at  the  outset  that  all  suffering  is  under  the  direction 
^<i  control  of  God,  **  He  kills  and  makes  alive.  He  wounds  and  heals.'' 
It  is  true,  as  already  intimated,  the  immediate  cause  is  sin.  However 
It  may  have  been  with  the  irrational  brute  creation  from  the  first,  it  is 
^*rtain  that  with  accountable  creatures,  as  we  are,  there  would  have 
^  no  place  or  occasion  for  suffering  had  we  not  sinned.  A  condition 
^  perfect  moral  purity  would  have  been  one  of  happiness  and  freedom 
from  all  evil.  Sin  has,  however,  opened  the  door  wide  for  suffering. 
^  et  the  suffering  itself  comes  from  God,  by  His  order  and  arrangement, 
-■^e  forms  which  it  assumes,  and  the  direct  sources  from  which  it  comes, 
^  be,  and  are,  various,  but  over  them  all  God  has  unlimited  control. 
^  seeds  of  physical  and  mental  distress  lurk  within  us,  and  without  us 
^6  elements  of  nature  and  providential  arrangements  may  inflict  pain, 
'^e  live  in  a  world  in  which  every  thing,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
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yet  under  Divine  direction,  may  be  the  means  of  afflicting  us.     God  has 
not  only  given  to  everything  the   properties  which  distinguish  it,  and 
determines  the  place  which  each  occupies,  with  all  its  surroundings,  but 
He  continues  to  i-etain  complete  mastery  over  them  all ;  so  that  they 
operate,  or  are  restrained  from  operating,  according  to  His  will.     He 
does  not  simply  give  existence  to  all  tilings,  furnish  them  with  their 
appropriate  powei-s,  arrange  their  several  positions,  and  then  leave  them, 
like  a  beautiful  and  complicated  machine,  to  work  out  their  results  as 
they  may,  without  further  care  over  them.     This  seems  to  be  the  notion 
of  some.     The   representations  which  they  give  of  the  matter  amoiint 
to  this.     The  very  perfection  of  the  order  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar  imposes  on  them.     Tliey  speak  as  if  they  imagined  that  God  had 
quietly  rehounccd  His  sovereignty,  and  left  thingsj  very  much  to  take 
care  of  themselves.     They  practically  put  God   aside — have   made  His 
works  control  Him,  and  left  Him  powerless  to  direct  or  restrain  their 
operation — a  false  conception,  from  which   reason  revolts,  and  which 
Scripture  repudiates.     God  rules  supreme,  and  ever  must  do.     It  is  true 
that  everything  which  occurs  is   dependent  on  some  preceding  cause. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  His  providence  there  are  no  visible  breaks  and 
violent  interruptions   which   leave   us  in   helpless  bewilderment.     A 
famine,  for  instance,  may  be  traced  to  its  natural  cause — the  souree  of  a 
pestilence  may  be  ascertained — and  so  of  other  things ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  God  has  no  direct  hand  in  them.     That  we  do  not 
see  how  He  directs  and  overrules  all  things  according  to  their  several 
natures,  to  accomplish  His  own  ends,  is  no  proof  that  He  does  not  do  so. 
This  would  be  to  make  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  God  acts, 
a  demonstration  tliat  He  does  not  act  at  all.     The  folly  of  this  is  almost 
incredible.     Such  is   the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Divine  mind,  such 
His  boundless  resoiu-ces,  such  His  mastery  over  all  things,  that  He  can 
surely  and  effectually,  but  silently,  and  without  disturbing  the  natural 
order  which  He  has  established,  originate  movements,  direct,  modify, 
and  control  them,  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  His  own  purposes. 
Tlis  sway  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  perfect  in  that  it  baffles   our 
observation. 

These  are  the  views  which  Scripture  teaches  us  to  entertain  on  this 
subject.  All  things  are  under  the  power  of  God,  and  are  obedient  to 
His  disposal  for  His  own  purposes.  In  this  view,  suffering  in  its  form, 
season,  measure,  and  duration,  is  from  Gcd,  and  His  are  the  ends  which 
it  is  designed  to  serve.  This  is  a  truth  not  to  be  sun^endered  or  qualified. 
It  enters  into  all  right  conceptions  of  God.  It  belongs  to  Him,  as 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe — is  the  source  of  manifold  instnic- 
tion,  and  is  needftil  to  the  support  and  consolation  of  all  who  trust  Him. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  it  may  be  affinned  that  suffering,  in  all  its 
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forms,  is  primarily  of  the  nature  of  punishment.      It  bears  a  penal 
aspect  on  the  face  of  it.    As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  found  only 
where  sin  is.     It  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
this  evil.     It  is  wrath  against  sin.     Statements  to  this  effect  are  so 
numerous  and  strong  in  Scripture,  that,  by  no  process  of  evasion,  can 
ve  escape  from  them.     They  express  an  awful  reality.      Wrath  is   a 
feature  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  character.     It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  this  wi-ath  of  God,  while  a  real  affection,  possesses 
nothing  of  the  infirmity,  the  turbulence  and  tumultuating  heat,  of  such 
a  passion  in  man.     It  is  a  calm,  settled,  and  orderly  affection ;  though, 
usually,  terms  expressive  of  human  passion  are  employed  to  set  forth  its 
intensity  and  terrible  manifestations.    We  must  carefully  separate  from  it 
eveiything  which  approximates  to  ill-regulated  defect.     It  is  not  identical 
with  punishment — the  latter  is  the  effect  and  expression  of  it.     As  an 
affection,  it  has  a  true  existence  in  God.     It  becomes  us  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  attempts,  now  so  common,   of  theorizing  on   the 
Dime  perfections,   and  reducing  them  all  to  modifications  of  love. 
These  attempts  do  mischief.      They   confound  what  is  distinct,  and 
obecore  what  is  plain.     The  wrnth  of  God  is  a  true  thing,  and  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  moral  perfections  of  Him  Who  is  the  personal  God  and 
Supreme"  Ruler.    Love  and  wrath  are  not  identical,  though  the  former  lies 
yet  not  alone,  at  the  root  of  the  latter.      The  one  has  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  other,  best  expressed  by  the   term  jealousy.     This  is  not 
the  place  to  analyse  the  relation.     It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
tke  result  of  wounded  love   in  combination  with  hatred  to  sin,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  pxmish  it  wherever  found.    Well  then,  how  shall 
ve  know  that  this  wrath  is  a  real  thing  ]     How  can  it  come  to  light  in 
visible  manifestation,  except  by  the  infliction  of  suffering  ?    Just  think 
*  little,  and  try  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  question.     Suppose 
that  suffering,  physical  and  mental,  were  unknown — is  there  any  other 
vay  by  which  the  reality  of  wrath  could  be  proved  1    Is  it  in  our  power 
to  conjecture  anything  else  that  could  be  a  visible,  tangible  indication 
rfiti    There  ib  not,  so  far  aa  we  can  see.     A  simple  declaration  that 
there  is  wrath  in  God  against  us,  in  the  absence  of  all  expression  coming 
within  the  range  of  our  experience  and  sensibilities,  would  be  nothing. 
An  aflbotion  that  either  cannot  or  does  not  receive  outward  expression 
is  no  affection  at  aD.     No  sinner,  be  his  sins  what  they  may,  would 
belieire  ifc>  or,  if  he  did,  would  care  for  it.    He  could  afford  to  disregard 
it    Tb  say  that  this  wrath  might  be  manifested  in  the  ultimate  sepam- 
tion  of  the  sinning  soul  from  God,  is  indeed  something ;  but  just  under- 
stand what  this  means.    To  creatures  constituted  as  we  are,  this  is  suffer- 
ing, and  the  severest  and  most  intense  to  which  we  can  be  exposed.     It 
is  the  second  death— the  final  penalty  of  lost  souls.    It  needs  then  only 
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a  slight  reflection  to  see  that  if  God  is  angry  with  sinners  that  anger 
will  be  disclosed  in  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon  them,  since  there  is 
no  other  conceivable  way  in  which  its  reality  as  an  aflfection  of  the 
Divine  character  can  be  evinced.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  wise  and  considerate 
arrangement,  in  harmony  with  God's  designs  of  mercy  in  Christ,  that 
that  suffering  should  not  be  i*eserved  until  we  are  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  it  at  the  close  of  life,  but  that  it  should  mingle  in  measure  with 
our  present  condition,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  graciously  employed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  awakening  us  to  some  sense  of  our  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, and  in  prevailing  with  us  to  accept  the  deliverance  so  wonderfully 
provided,  and  so  freely  offered. 

The  result  is  that  suffering  visits  us  primarily  as  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  displeasure,  because  we  have  offended  and  are  offending.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  trials,  calamities,  and  afflictions  of  life,  what- 
ever aspect  they  may  assume,  speak  one  language.  They  tell  us  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  They  reveal  what  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  sin  is, 
inasmuch  as  even  in  creatui'es  made  in  the  Divine  image,  and  whom,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  God  naturally  loves,  He  is  nevertheless  constrained,  by 
what  is  due  to  Himself  and  to  the  interests  of  His  government,  to  make 
them  feel  the  pressure  of  His  displeasure  when  they  are  contaminated 
with  it.  As  sinners,  we  are  "  the  children  of  wrath,*'  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  This  is  our  natural  condition.  "  All  our  days  are 
passed  away  in  Thy  wrath  !  "  is  the  confession  of  the  Psalmist. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  occur  to  some  to  ask  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  the  sinless  One — He  Who  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in 
His  moutli — was  the  greatest  sufferer  on  earth,  was  throughout  His 
course  the  Man  of  soitows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Being  what  He 
was  in  personal  character,  why  did  He  suffer  at  all  1  He  had  no  sins 
of  His  own  for  which  He  was  answerable.  With  Him,  even  in  His 
deepest  distress,  the  Father  was  ever  well-pleased.  Tlie  rough  disci- 
pline of  suffering  was  not  needed  on  His  own  account.  The  true  expla- 
nation is.  He  was  the  representative  and  substitute  of  sinful  men.  This 
makes  all  plain.  On  Him  fell  and  by  Him  was  voluntarily  endured 
what  was  due  to  them  for  their  sins.  What  was  thus  due,  what  their 
sins  deserved,  was  the  wrath  of  God.  The  endurance  of  wrath  entei-s 
as  a  necessary  element  into  the  very  idea  of  expiation.  It  is  sufficient 
here  only  to  indicate  this.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther explanation. 

John  Kelly. 

(To  he  coiichuhd  next  month,) 
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By  J.  S.  E. 
I. 
This  year  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Churcli  of  England 
as  that  on  the  first  Sunday  of  which  the  new  "  Lectionary  "  came  into 
use.  There  is  something  in  a  Lectionary  that  is  interesting  and  attractive. 
It  is  a  stirring  thought  that  the  same  Scriptural  lessons,  in  other  words, 
the  same  Divine  utterances,  are  being  heard  at  the  same  hour  in  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  land.     It  is  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  an 
orderly  arrangement   of  selected  passages,  including  the  whole  range  of 
Scripture,  and  extending  throughout  the  year.     It  is  true  that  such  an 
arrangement  may  interfere  with  individual  liberty — the  liberty  which 
Nonconformist  ministers  possess  in  being  able  to  select  the  lessons  of  the 
day  so  as  to  give  them  a  unity  with  the  texts  of  the  day ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fixed  lesson  may  often  aid  the  minister  by  suggesting  a 
subject  and  furnishing  a  text,  and  thus  securing  the  desired  unity  by 
another  method.     There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  fixed  lessons,  as 
preventing  the  loss  of  time  in  that  distraction  and  anxiety  which  often 
attends  the  exercise  of  weekly  individual  choice,  as  well  as  in  the  fact 
that  the  reading  of  many  portions  of  Scripture  is  secured,  which,  left  to 
themselves,  many  ministers  would  never  select.  It  is  notorious  that,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  whole  books  of  Scripture  are  condemned  to 
sQence,  they  never  open  their  lips,  in  some  Nonconformist  congregations ; 
while  it  may  often  be  remarked  that  when  circumstances  require,  for  a 
time,  a  succession  of  ministers,  the  same  lesson  will  come  over  again  and 
again.     These  things  may  or  may  not  be  evils,  but  they  arc  facts. 

II. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  fixed  Scripture  lessons  might,  theoretically, 
be  supposed  to  be  this  :  that  minister  and  people  alike  knowing  before- 
hand liie  chapters  to  be  read,  both  would  previously  peruse  them  and 
be  thus  preps^red  to  enter  into  the  service  with  intelligent  sympathy.     So 
far  especially  as  the  minister  is  concerned  it  might  be  expected  that 
he  would  have  studied  the  chapter,  observed  its  descriptions,  exhorta- 
tions, or  arguments,  and  so  entered  into  its  spirit  as  to  read  it  with 
such  a  peroeption  of  its  import,  and  with  such  appropriate  emphasis, 
as,  by  the  very  act  of  reading,  "  to  give  the  sense,  and  to  cause  the 
people  to  understand  the  meaning."    In  cathedrals,  or  where  two  or 
three  miniEten  divide  the  service,  one  reading  the  first  lesson  and 
snother  ibo  second,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
leading  woald  be  studied  with  religious  earnestness,  and  that  the  one 
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tiling  the  man  li:id  to  do  would  be  done  so  well  as  to  approach  per- 
fection. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  admirable  reading  may  sometimes 
be  heard  in  churches  ;  all  is  deliberative,  distinct,  audible,  emphatic — 
the  Word  honoured  and  the  people  edified.  But  this  is  the  exception. 
As  a  cLxss,  most  of  the  clergy  are  the  worst  readers  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  There  is  about  them  a  sort  of  traditional  canty  a  professional 
tone  or  drawl,  which  is  always  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
of  the  lesson,  and  which  shows  that  they  have  no  thought,  and  have  never 
had  a  thought,  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  passage  and  setting  it 
forth  by  appropriate  utterance.  In  many  cases  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  their  concern  that  the  people  should  either 
hear  or  understand. 

III. 
Among  Nonconformists,  comparatively  few  ministers,  especially 
young  ones,  read  well.  Very  seldom  does  the  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  Word  is  pronounced  "  in  the  audience  of  the  people  "  stimulate 
attention,  awaken  interest,  and  leave  such  an  impression  behind  it,  that 
that  part  of  the  service  is  remembered,  spoken  of,  and  referred  to^  as 
something  which  at  once  administered  delight  and  tended  to  edifi- 
cation. The  minister's  mind  is  so  occupied  by  the  sermon,  that  the 
lesson  is  not  regarded  or  read  as  it  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
fixed  upon  till  just  before  the  hour  of  service  ;  in  the  vestry  at  the  last 
moment,  or  even  in  the  pulpit  during  the  hymn.  These  are,  doubtless, 
extreme  cases,  but  they  do  occur  ;  independently  of  such,  however,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  so  little  attention  is  ^mid  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  that  so  few  ministci-s  ai-e  good  readers.  The  fact 
is,  reading  is  an  art,  and  is  to  be  studied  and  learnt.  Tliere  is  no  more 
impropriety  in  thus  speaking,  than  there  is  in  speaking  of  the  art  of 
reasoning,  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  culture  of  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  so  as  to  construct  an  argument  and  point  an  admonition  that 
the  work  of  the  preacher  should  bo  best  accomplished.  All  natural 
talents,  and  all  acquired  gifts,  become  "  spiritual,"  when  cultivated  with 
a  spill tual  object,  and  devoted  to  high  ends.  Lessons  may  be  taken  in 
the  art  of  reading,  and  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  it,  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  seriousness  of  mind  as  can  be  given  to  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  ministry.  Thus  regaixled  and  thus  attended  to,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  "  fully  furnished  "  for  "  every  good  work,"  there 
is  no  fear  that  his  reading  will  become  stilted,  unnatural,  artificial.  The 
very  end  and  object  of  cultuix)  and  discipline  is  to  instruct  him  how  to 
avoid  all  that.  The  most  unnatural  readeitj  are  those  who  have  never 
been  taught  to  read  ;  have  never  learnt  of  themselves  by  thou^tfulness, 
expeiience,  observation,  and  have  had  nothing  to  guide  them  hut 
nature — a  thing  which  dex>end8  very  much  on  something  out  of  itself  to 
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know  Low  to  be  mitural.  If  "  because  the  preacher  was  wise,  he  studied 
to  find  out  acceptable  words" — words  that  might  be  as  "  nails  deeply  fixed," 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  he  ever  publicly  read  them,  he  would  so 
read,  and  so  study  to  read,'as  to  give  them  point  and  aid  theii*  peneti-ation. 
It  is  said,  indeeil,  that  many  of  our  students  never  receive  any  instruction 
in  reading  as  a  part  of  their  ministerial  preparation,  or,  if  tliey  do,  it 
may  be  from  some  who  don't  know  how  to  read  themselves.  It  is  the 
more  important,  therefore,  that  the  young  minister  should  make  this 
high  acquirement  an  object  of  special  attention,  and  give  such  an 
allowable  turn  to  St.  Paul's  words  as  would  make  them  at  once  stimula- 
ting and  encouraging.  "  Give  attention  to  reading^^ — not  for  puq)oses  of 
display  or  any  mean  pei'sonal  end — but  for  the  glory  of  God, "  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church,"  to  act  in  all  things  as  a  skilled  "  workman  that 
needs  not  to  be  ashamed;"  so  would  his  "profiting  might  appear  unto  all." 

IV. 

"A great  book  is  a  great  evil."  So  said  one  of  the  ancients;  and 
many  of  us  moderns  have  felt  the  weight  and  the  weariness  of  very 
long  and  ela]x)rate  articles.  It  is  intended  in  this  series  of  "  Short 
Essays "  to  avoid  this,  by  putting  a  suggestive  thought  or  two  in  few 
lines.  Throe  or  four  such  essays  now  and  then  may,  it  is  hoj^ed,  be  to 
the  reader  something  of  a  recreation ;  while  the  topics,  suggested  by 
passing  events,  or  touching  on  mattei-s  not  ordinarily  referred  to,  may 
usefully  excite,  here  and  there,  reflection  or  enquiry.  The  essays  will 
neither  be  exclusively  on  religious  subjects,  nor  will  they  be  always 
connected  or  consecutive.  The  writer  will  keep  within  narrow  limits, 
and  the  veiy  thought  of  that  may  attract  the  busy  and  comfort  the 
^iitigacd.  Woi-dsworth's  lines  on  his  use  of  the  sonnet — the  little  poem 
he  80  often  indulged  in — may  be  appended  here  without,  perhaps, 
requiring  an  apology: 

^  Nuns  frot  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells ; 
And  studcDta  with  their  pensive  citadels : 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  Fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells : 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  wo  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  bo  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  sccnty  plot  of  ground : 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  bo) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  libcrt}-, 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found." 


70  IMAGINATION  AND   RBLIGION. 

What  is  religion  1  It  is  the  subjection  of  everj  part  of  man's  complex 
nature  to  the  will  of  God,  through  the  inworking  of  tlie  spirit  of  God. 
This  is.  a  searching  and  sweeping  definition  ;  but  the  Bible  does  not 
permit  one  less  so.  Grod  requires  the  nian — every  power  and  faculty  of 
his  nature.  "  Give  me  thy  heart."  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  in  Christ."  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  He 
proposes  also  to  renew  and  reign  over  all.  He  would  have  no  foothold 
left  for  Satan  within  the  town  of  Mansoul. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  of  the  soul  as  a  mansion,  witli  one  secret 
apartment  assigned  to  the  angel  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  used 
according  to  circumstances,  but  chiefly  for  secular  purposes.  They  have 
not  risen  to  the  sublime  conception  that  the  entire  man  may  be  and 
must  be  a  temple  sacred  to  God  alone.  Especially  do  they  assume  that 
the  imagination  is  a  sort  of  irresponsible  faculty,  without  moral  quality. 
They  talk  of  "idle  fancies,"  "  wayward  thoughts,"  "  vagrant  imaginings,"^ 
as  though  there  were  a  class  of  mental  phenomena  beyond  the  control  of 
conscience  and  law.  We  invite  attention  to  this  faculty  of  our  nature, 
which  is  so  often  misconceived  of  and  undervalued,  believing  that  it  has 
very  interesting  and  influential  relations  to  reb'gion.  The  existence  of 
such  relations  is,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  not  incredible  by  what  we 
observe  of  its  power  in  other  things. 

The  imagination  is  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  This 
sounds  ajmost  like  a  contradiction  of  terms.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  great  discoverers  as  painfully  collecting  solid  facts,  and  by 
careful  induction  fiom  these  arriving  at  new  truths.  Of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  this  unruly  one  is  the  last  that  most  men  would  think  of 
summoning  into  the  chemist's  laboratory,  where  a  Faraday  is  bending 
over  retort  and  crucible ;  or  into  the  solitary  philosopher's  chamber, 
where  a  Newton  is  toiling  over  his  diagrams.  And  yet,  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  pioneer  in  science  stands 
in  more  absolute  need.  It  is  this  chiefly  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  mere  scientific  plodder,  of  whom  the  world  hears  not.  He  may  and 
must  tread  the  path  of  solid  fact  up  to  the  extreme  verge  of  ascertained 
truth  ;  but  the  difl^cult  step  from  the  known  to  the  hitherto  xmknown — 
that  step  which  not  one  in  a  million  ever  takes — must  be  taken  by  the 
imagination.  Almost  every  great  discovery  was  conceived  in  the 
powerful  and  disciplined  imagination  of  some  great  genius,  before  it  was 
seen  by  his  eye  or  wrought  out  by  his  reason.  Newton  saw  the  law  of 
gravitation  seventeen  years  before  he  proved  it. 

Just  now,  when  there  is  so  strong  a  drift  of  the  educated  intellect  of 
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the  world  toward  physical  science,  and  when  spiritual  facts  are  derided 
fts  figments  of  the  brain,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  truth  we  have  thus 
announced  admitted,  and  even  strongly  asserted  by  one  of  the  acutest, 
if  not  the  ablest,  of  living  physicists — ^viz.  Tyndall.  He  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  essay  on  "  The  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,"  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  and  sound,  and 
XDany  other  important  truths  of  science,  could  have  been  discovered  and 
can  be  comprehended  only  by  the  imagination.  Inventors  as  well  as 
discoverers  are  largely  beholden  to  this  regal  faculty.  If,  then,  science 
has  soared  aloft  in  adventurous  flight,  and  brought  back  rich  treasures 
from  the  realms  of  the  unknown,  may  not  religion,  with  far  better 
guidance,  do  the  same  1  What  Kepler,  La  Place,  Watt,  and  Morse  have 
done  in  one  department  of  truth-seeking  may  not  David  and  Paul  do  in 
another?  Is  it  past  all  belief  that  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  scientist, 
may  find '' faith     ....     the  evidence  of  things  seen?" 

In  the  formation  of  character  the  imagination  plays  a  part  no  less 
conspicuous.  In  childhood  it  is  one  of  the  first  faculties  that  awakes  to 
actiTity.  Long  before  the  reason  assumes  any  sway  the  imagination  is 
restlessly  busy.  Walking  is  not  more  natural  to  a  child  than  delight  in 
fiibles,  in  which  brutes  speak  and  men  fly.  Pictures  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  pictorial  literature  addressed  to  the  mind,  are  now  recognized 
as  necessary  appliances  of  early  education.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of 
moral  training  at  this  period  lies  in  filling  the  imagination  with  noble  and 
inspiring  pictures,  and  keeping  it  pure  from  all  that  is  unjust,  unchaste, 
snd  vicious.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  divines  says 
tbat :  **  In  numerous  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  imagination  has  more  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  character  than  any  other  faculty  of  tho  mind.'' 
It-is  through  the  imagination  chiefly  that  society  is  corrupted.  Most 
temptations  would  appeal  in  vain  to  the  other  faculties.  The  insin- 
utting,  tainting  products  of  the  Satanic  press,  the  opera,  the  theatre, 
tbe  gambling-hell,  the  casino,  the  ball,  the  extravagances  of  fashion, 
uid  the  pleasures  of  dissolute  society — ^all  make  their  appeal  to  the 
UDagination«-  There  are  poets  who,  with  siren  notes,  charm  the  unsus- 
pecting victim  into  the  jaws  of  destruction — poets 

"  whoso  poisoned  song 


Would  blend  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong, 
And  hold  with  sweet  bat  enrsed  art 
Their  incantations  o*er  the  heart, 
'Till  OTory  pulse  of  pure  desire 
Throbs  with  the  glow  of  passion's  fire.*' 


Tliere  are  novelists  and  actors,  who,  by  similar  methods,  wield  influences 
nuMt  potent  for  corruption  and  ruin.  And  all  this  measureless  mischief 
h  wrought  through  the  imagination. 


4 '2  IMAGINATION   AND   BEUGION. 

It  would  Ije  strange,   indeed,  if  religion  should  stand  aloof  from  a 
faculty  so  mighty  both  for  good  and  for  evil.     The  £rst  effect  of  religion 
on  the  imagination  is  to  sober  it.      It  does  this  by  exalting  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  which  have  been  OTerbome  by  the  rush  of  the  passions, 
and    enabling  them  to    reassert  tiieir  supremacy.     It  breaks  in  upon 
the  wild  carnival  of  fancy  and  pleasure  by  which  the  world  is  swept 
along,  and  cries  into  the  depths  of  the  spiiit :  *^  Man,  thou  hast  a  soul, 
a  Judge,  and  an  etei*nal  destiny."     Conversion  dissolves  a  man's  gay 
but  misleading  dreams,  and  sets  before  him  grand  realities.     It  shows 
him  the  insane  folly  of  putting  pleasure  before  duty,  and  the  passing 
hour  before  the  endless  ages.     It  interprets  life  not  as  a  butterfly  zig- 
zag, leading  no-whither ;  but  as  a  straight  and  solid  path,  leading  to  joys 
supernal  or  woes  infernal.     It  proves  this  brief  span  so  full  of  meaning 
and  moment  as  to  make  it  a  thrillingly  gloiious  or  stupendously  awful 
thing  to  live. 

Another  office  of  religion  is  to  clarify  the  imagination ;  not  to  destroy 
it.  God  2>ut  no  wi*ong  faculty  into  our  nature,  and  sin  has  introduced 
no  new  one.  Grace  docs  not  obliterate  nor  repress  oiu*  powers.  It  re- 
stores their  balance ;  it  guides  and  energizes  them.  There  is  a  lofty  and 
most  plulosophicAl  petition  in  many  liturgies  :  "  Cleanse  the  thoughis  " 
(not  of  our  minds,  but)  "  of  our  hearts "  (those  thoughts,  i.«.,  which 
spring  lip  in  the  glowing  regions  of  imagination  and  affection)  "  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee  and 
worthily  magnify  Thy  holy  name.*' 

Christianity  has  rendered  man  yet  another  most  important  service, 
by  laying  a  solid  basis  for  the  imagination  to  build  on.  It  found  the 
mind  of  the  world  occupied  by  nimiberless  unreal  deities,  many  of  them 
impure.  It  swept  them  all  away,  and  substituted  for  them  the  one 
only  and  holy  God.  It  ended  the  reign  of  fable.  Instead  of  wild  and 
corrupting  myths,  it  gives  us  solid  and  ennobling  facts.  It  deals  not  in 
fancies,  but  in  realities.  It  tells  us  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what 
is  to  l>e.  Its  great  themes,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  are  all  real  j 
and  are  presented  not  with  exhaustive  amplitude  of  detail,  but  in  such 
general  outline  as  to  leave  abundant  room  for  the  imagination  to  work 
on  them  and  even  to  require  this. 

This  outline  sketch  of  a  subject  quite  too  large  for  a  single  article 
ought  to  lead  to  practical  issues.  Jealously  guai*d  the  imagination  of 
your  child.  Do  all  you  can  to  keep  it  pure.  Fill  it  with  Scripture 
imagery.    There  is  nothing  better  nor  more  entertaining. 

Scrutinize  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  the  most  merciless  self- 
examination  the  picture  gallery  of  your  own  soul.  Cast  out  of  it  every 
pictiure  which  you  would  not  hang  on  your  parlour-wall.  Young  man, 
don't  I'ead  a  book  you  have  to  hide,  nor  a  paper  you  woidd  blush -to 
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hare  your  mother  see.  Keep  the  chambers  of  imagery  pure  and  sacred 
to  Jesos.  And  then,  weary  pilgrim,  pressed  by  the  toil,  and  trial,  and 
temptation  of  life,  regale  thy  spirit  with  anticipations  of  the  coming 
glory.  I-«et  imagination  work  on  those  "  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard ;  **  think  on  them  ;  read  about  them  ;  sing  of  them ;  and, 
as  they  grow  large,  and  fill  thy  vision;  thou  too  shalt  cry :  "  I  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  bo  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed." 

Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D. 


The  sweet  Psalmists  of  Isi-ael  generally  present  two  features,  which  arc 
seldom  united  in  heathen  compositions,  and  never  in  the  same  d(jgi'Oc — 
n:imcly,  the  genius  of  science  and  the  spirit  of  roligion.  Tliey  have  an 
eye  for  the  grandeur  of  Nature  and  for  the  ob.scrvation  of  her  cJianging 
phenomena,  with  the  eternal  laws  which  underlie  them  ;  and  as  they 
gaz'3  they  seem  to  become  the  more  inspired  with  the  emotions  which 
I'Hid  to  woi'ship.  Of  them  it  may  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  any  other 
sons  of  ancient  song  or  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  they  pass  in  contcm- 
]ilation  **  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  see  minorcd  in  the 
splendours  of  creation  the  more  glorious  attributes  of  the  Creator.  An 
illustration  of  this  wo  have  in  the  words  of  Tsalm  xxxiiL  7  :  "  He 
laid  up  the  depths  in  storehouses." 

The  primaiy  reference  of  the  words,  as  the  preceding  veree  shows,  is 
to  such  facts  as  arc  recoixleil  in  the  fu'st  chapter  of  Genesis,  when  the 
Almighty  "  $}>ako  and  it  was  done,  commanded  and  it  stood  forth." 
In  these  acts  of  power  God  was  making  provision  for  the  future.  The 
creation  of  plants  and  animals  was  the  fii-st  ijitroduction  of  wants, 
needing  the  fountains  of  i-egular  supply.  Accordingly,  God  laid  up  tlio 
waters  in  the  great  storehouses  of  the  ocean,  out  of  which  the  I'ain 
clouds  have  over  since  been  filling  their  vessels,  and  shedding  down 
their  precious  contents  on  mountain  tops,  and  diflusing  them  over  the 
continents  of  the  globe. 

Bat  these  expressions  are  no  less  applicable  to  other  providential 
arrangements,  which  ai-e  continually,  though  less  obviously,  being  sub- 
served by  the  working  of  natuml  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  regidar 
supplies  on  which  life  depends.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  some 
other  modes,  in  which,  as  it  were,  the  watcra  are  laid  up  in  bond  until 
the  necessities  of  animated  existence  require  them  to  be  drawn  foiih. 

In  this  reiq[>ect,  what  are  called  waste  lauds,  over  which  so  many 
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bomoan  themselves  as  capable  or  not  of  cultivation,  are  fulfilling 
meanwhile,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  important  function.  We  have  in 
view  such  regions  as  the  lower  and  softer  parts  of  Dartmoor^  the 
morasses  of  the  northern  counties,  and  in  particular^  a  weary  waste, 
which  stretches  for  many  miles  between  Brampton  and  Hexham,  in  all 
which  are  immense  natural  re8ervoii*s,  in  the  form  of  a  deep,  spongy 
alluvium,  whence  the  lower  levels  of  forests  and  plains  draw  th^ 
nourishment,  and  where  water  is  for  months  held  in  reserve  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  thirstiest  summers. 

The  Psalmists'  words  were  particularly  impressed  on  my  mind,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  short  tour  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  In  those  romantic  regions  one  is  naturally  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  sight  of  such  enormous  masses  of  snow,  which  are  piled  up  on 
the  summits  and  stowed  away  in  the  deep  clefts  of  lofty  mountain  ranges 
and  continue  more  or  less  through  the  summer  months.  This,  to  a 
superficial  view,  may  appear  a  useless  expenditure  of  power ;  or  the 
smatterer  in  physical  science  may  dismiss  it  from  his  thoughts  as 
nothing  more  than  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  natural  law,  not 
caring  to  enquire  farther.  The  Artist  and  the  admirer  of  natural 
scenery  may  find  a  sufficient  final  cause  for  it,  in  the  glorious  views  it 
afibrds  of  the  marvellous  works  of  God,  without  imagining  that  it 
subserves  any  purpose  of  benevolence  in  connection  with  the  susten- 
tation  of  living  beings. 

But  the  tourist  must  soon  be  called  away  from  such  ignorance  as  this. 
The  sounds  of  many  waters  tumbling  and  foaming  over  rocks  in  their 
downward  course,  the  sight  of  rivers  rushing  in  floods  from  the  hills, 
even  in  the  continuance  of  summer  dryness  and  heat,  soon  reveal  to 
him  the  Divine  purpose  embodied  in  these  mountains  of  snow.  He 
may  see  that  the  soil  is  rocky  and  thin  on  those  higher  elevations,  and 
even  on  the  gentler  slopes  beneath.  The  rains,  therefore,  which  fall 
in  the  winter,  gathering  into  rivulets  and  swelling  into  torrents,  pass 
as  quickly  away  as  they  came,  leaving  the  plains  without  the  springs 
whence  the  needed  moisture  could  be  drawn.  Hence,  under  the  scorch- 
ing suns  of  July  and  August,  the  verdure  would  wither,  the  plants 
would  sicken  in  the  fields,  and  general  barrenness  and  death  would 
ensue.  Foreseeing  these  contingencies,  the  bounteous  Creator  piles  up 
in  winter  immense  quantities  of  water  in  the  forms  of  snow  and  ioe  ; 
He  lays  up  the  deep  in  these  mountain  storehouses,  that  when  the  rains 
of  spring-time  are  over  and  gone,  and  the  sun  in  all  his  fiery  strength 
is  lord  of  the  sky  during  the  live-long  day,  the  very  beams,  which  else 
would  bum  up  the  grass  and  consume  the  fruits,  are  even  more  rapidly 
melting  down  these  snow  masses,  and  forcing  them  to  leap  along  over 
the  plains,  in  living  streams,  which  carry  with  them  everywhere 
refreshment  and  fruitfulness. 
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Indications  such  as  these  of  the  wise  care  of  God,  even  in  those  o|)eratioii8 
of  nature  in  which  we  least  expect  to  find  them,  ought  to  induce  us  to 
look  for  them  everyw^here,  and  to  believe  in  their  existence  where  oi.r 
search  for  them  is  fruitless.     But,  in   truth,  they  surround  and  press 
upon  us  continually.     We  cannot  move  without  treadiug  upon   them. 
Not  only  in  things  so  large  and  obtrusive  as  these  mountain  storehouses, 
where  supplies  from  the  ocean  are  laid  up  for  the  irrigation  of  the  corn- 
tields  and  \ineyards,  but  also   in   smaller  things,  in  puny  insects,  in 
tiny  mosses,  in  particles  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  is  God  cease- 
lessly working,  with  the  beneficent  view  of  blessing  all  that  has  the 
|jower  to  enjoy. 

Particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  pleasant  to  feel,  amid  the 
frost  and  snow  which  bring  with  them  so  much  privation  and  suffering, 
that  nature  is  but  taking  in  her  stores  for  our  future  comfort.  It 
«!iould  move  our  thankfidness  that  what  may  seem  to  every  sense  to 
threaten  the  race  with  extermination,  is  surely  providing  the  very 
affluence  which  sustains  it. 

Such  manifestations  of  Divine  providence  shoidd  prepare  us  the  more 
easily  to  accept  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  meet  and  right 
that  we  should  feel  amazed  at  the  infinite  condescension  and  love  of 
God,  as  implied  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  ;  and  only  natural  that  at  fii*st 
it  should  appear  to  surpass  our  belief.  But,  seeing  that  His  heart  is 
warm  towards  the  least  of  His  creatures,  it  ought  not  to  be  found  a 
thing  incredible  that  it  overflows  with  love  to  mankind.  Observing 
how,  with  infinite  skill,  he  gilds  the  wings  of  the  moth,  and  tints  the 
fems  with  beauty,  and  how  the  poorest  worm  that  crawls  takes  its 
food  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  is  guarded  by  His  presence,  is  it  too 
strange  to  be  I'eceived  that  man  should  be  the  object  of  a  more  lasting 
care,  a  richer  provision,  a  warmer  love  1 

It  would  be,  I  submit,  a  far  sounder  conclusion,  that  the  works  and 
ways  of  God  in  the  world  around  us,  rightly  understood,  should  directly 
ivedispose  us  to  meet  the  disclosures  of  the  Gospel  at  least  in  the  spirit 
of  sympathy.  The  schools  of  Nature  and  of  Revelation  are  both  schools  of 
Chtist — ^the  one  a  preparatory,  the  other  a  finishing  school ;  and  the  most 
learned  Scientist  should  be  the  humblest  Christian,  and  his  richest  dis- 
coveries should  sound  like  a  psalm  of  praise.     Nor  let  the  professed 
follower  of  Christ  close  his  eyes  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.    If  the  true 
philosopher  deprives  himself  of  the  purest  light  of  Heaven  by  ignoring 
revelation,  the  mere  Scripturist,  by  negloctiug  science,  robs  his  own 
principles  of  their  best  illustrations.     For  the  Bible  is  the  world  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  world  is  the  Bible  illustrated.     Let  us  unite  the  two, 
*s  isBO  oonstantly  done  by  the  ancient  Psalmists.     "  0  God,  Thou  art 
very  great;    Thou  art  clothed  with  splendour  and  majesty.      Thou 
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coverest  Thyself  with  light,  as  with  a  garment ;  Thou  stretchest  out  th= 
heavens    like    a   curtain."      ""Who  maketh  Hia   angels   spirits, 
ministers  a  flaming  fire."  John  M.  Charlton. 


{Condvded.) 

After  his  novel  experience  with  the  old  printing-press,  we  are  not  boj 
prised  at  Matheson's  life-long  affection  for  tracts,  but  the  satisfaction  H 
derived  from  putting  myriads  of  good  ones  into  circulation  was  only  equally 
by  the  gusto  with  which  he  placed  beyond  the  power  of  mischief  such  m 
were  pernicious,  e,g» — 

"  A  great  heap  of  popish  trash,  full  of  Mariolatry,  coining  into  his  possession,  t:. 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  them.  By  the  help  of  a  party  of  soldiexs  he  dug 
deep  trench.  *  There,'  he  says, '  wo  gave  them  a  decent  burial ; '  adding,  with  gria 
humour,  *  We  read  no  burial  ser\uco  over  them,  and  dropped  no  tears ;  but  quietL 
said  in  our  hearts,  '^  Let  the  memory  of  the  ^dcked  rot."  Such  was  the  burial  c 
dead  tracts.'  Another  heap  '  all  about  schism  and  not  at  all  about  Christ,'  he  thnui 
into  a  Eussian  furnace,  at  which  he  and  a  friend  warmed  their  toes.  In  all  oan. 
science  they  knew  enough  already  about  schism  in  the  Crimea ;  what  they  needed 
was  union  with  Christ  and  peace.  A  third  parcel  of  rubbish  he  took  out  in  a  boa^ 
and  cast  the  dangerous  lies  into  the  sea.  '  Wo  put  poison  out  of  the  way  of  childreOy 
says  he.    This,  verily,  was  soldier-liko  work." 

Such  a  man  was  naturally  drawn  into  contact  with  Hedley  YicaiBy  iii 
whose  tent  Matheson  and  a  few  Christian  friends  spent  a  happy  season,  <mm 
evening,  just  before  death  struck  down  the  amiable  Captain.  \A  hen  thi 
company  separated,  Hedley  Vicars  accompanied  the  evangelist  a  ahot^ 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  old  stable. 

<<  Yicars  and  I  stood  on  the  plateaa  above  Sebastopol,  the  doomed  city,  as  it  wai 
often  called,  lying  in  its  beauty  before  us.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud :  tlie  aes 
was  as  calm  as  a  pond.  It  was  on  one  of  these  sweet  evenings  you  never  can 
forget.  Oor  conversation  was  on  the  purity,  blessedness,  and  endless  peace  d 
heaven,  where  the  din  of  battle  shall  never  be  heard,  nor  the  strifes  of  earth  be 
known.  We  expressed  to  one  another  much  longing  to  reach  it.  Speaking  of  soiim 
who  had  gone,  tcc  remembered  Pcden  at  the  grave  of  Cameron  exclaiming,  '  O  to  be 
wi'  Eitchie ! '  and  our  feeling  was  the  same.  We  could  hardly  part.  He  agreed  to 
meet  and  spend  a  day  with  mc  at  Balaklava.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting 
Hedley  Vicars  was  taken  home  to  his  God.'* 

Death  and  havoc  seemed  to  be  in  supreme  ascendancy,  the  cholera  bow 
appearing  among  the  contending  hosts  to  strike  down  the  strong  who  passed 
unscathed  from  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  steel.  The  taxes  on  the  missionary's 
strength  are  constant  and  excessive.  One  hour  he  must  attend  the  suffering 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  next  be  administering  medicine  and  the  Word  of 
Life  to  the  disease-stricken  English  navvies.  Then  still  heavier  trials  are 
ahead.  To-day  his  friend,  the  chaplain  of  the  working  corps,  is  attacked  by 
cholera  and  dies  ;  to-morrow  the  faithful  Duncan  himself  feels  that  his  iron 
frame  is  giving  way.  Prostrated  by  sickness  he  lies  alone  in  his  stable  for 
three  days,  but  just  as  he  is  *'  turning  his  face  to  the  wall  to  die/'  a  friend 
appears  and  tends  him  imtil  he  regains  his  strength. 
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On  partially  regaining  wonted  health,  Duncan  redoubled  his  efforts  for  his 
3laiter'8  honour.  The  Sardinian  army  must  have  a  share  of  attention. 
Cholera  was  decimating  their  ranks  also,  and  they  must  have  medicine ; 
and  as,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  open  to  receive  the  Word,  they  must 
lave  Testaments  in  their  own  language.  As  Matheson  moved  about  their 
lanJkS,  he  spoke  to  these  brave  fellows  in  texts  committed  to  memory  for  the 
purpose.  The  kindly  Italian  heart  was  soon  touched  by  the  Scotchman's 
lender  earnestness  ;  and  ho  who  so  cheerily  went  about  with  bags  full  of 
ooob,  ever  ready  with  good  advice  for  the  strong,  and  prayers  for  the  sick, 
nu  soon  known  as  the  Sardinians'  Friend.  Well  did  he  deserve  the 
sobriquet ;  for  he  distributed  about  18,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  Italian, 
betides  myriads  of  publications  in  English  and  other  languages.  Numbers 
of  Italian  officers  and  men  called  at  the  stables  for  coj^ies  of  the  Scriptures, 
IS  many  as  seven  hundred  having  once  appeared  in  a  single  day.  Occasionally 
too  ill  to  rise,  the  missionary  handed  coj^ies  of  the  coveted  Bible  to  his 
Tuitors  while  lying  in  bed.  But  at  the  best  it  was  rough  and  self-denying 
work.  **  I  am  getting  nearly  out  of  clothes,"  we  find  him  writing  ;  **  last 
ledc  I  got  a  present  of  a  new  pair  of  boots  sent  from  England.  Next  day 
they  were  stolen.  I  had  my  last  shirt  on.  I  could  not  find  another  ;  but  a 
tUff  doctor  called  and  made  me  a  present  of  one  yesterday." 

Matheson  returned  home  late  in  1855,  but,  after  paying  hrief  visits  to 
Scotland  and  other  places,  he  resxmied  his  post  on  the  field  of  strife,  mean- 
wbfle  refusing  many  liberal  offers  from  religious  societies,  who  coveted  his 
services.  "When  he  finally  left  the  Russian  territory,  he  passed  through 
C(»)Btaiitinople,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France,  meeting  old  friends  by  the  way 
and  n^^feing  several  new  ones. 

He  bade  farewell  to  the  Crimea  with  many  emotions.     He  had  witnessed 

md  shared  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege,  never  shrinking  from  duty  by  seeking 

bis  own  ease   while  the  soldiers   suffered  hardship,  while  men  reared  in 

aflhience  wanted  ordinary  comforts,  and  while  the  brave  were  dying  far  from 

borne  and  friends.    In  those  days  of  wholesale  slaughter  anguish  pressed 

bfiaiily  upon  him,   though  he  had  never  been  an  uninterested  spectator  of 

the  conflict.    He  intelligently  watched  how  the  lines  of  iron  and  fire  ap- 

proadied  near  and  nearer  to  the  beleaguered  city.    He  stood  by  when  the 

French,  with  a  dash  and  a  cheer,  planted  their  eagles  on  the  MaJakoff.  With 

a  bleeding  heart  he  witnessed  the  furious  assault  of  the  Redan  by  the 

EngHah  ;  when  the  heavy  gims,  which  for  so  long  had  been  dealing  out  deatli 

ttd  destruction,  suddenly  stopped  for  the  attacking  column  to  march  to^  the 

end  of  their  earthly  course — ^their  way  lighted  by  the  lurid  glare  of  depots 

and  ihips,  which  also  illumined  the  ill-fated  town.    He  said  a  last  word  to 

legmnts  going  on  their  last  fatal  errand  ;  and  wept  with  women,  who, 

baTiflg  hide  farewell  to  husbands  marching  to  the  breach,  already  accounted 

tbemaelTefl  widows.     The  missionary's  eyes  filled  with  tears,   and  his  heart 

nckened  as  he  longed  and  prayed  for  the  day  when  the  field  of  war,  according 

tothepiomiBey  shall  blossom  as  a  garden  of  industry. 

Following  Duncan  in  his  course,  we  are  once  more  at  our  starting  point  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  in  1859  ,we  find  him  again  evangelizing  with 
Buled  BUCoesB.     He  would  never  condescend  to  make  even  a  show  of  com- 
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promising  with  evil.  Intensely  earnest  himself,  ho  longed  to  see  others  eaini 
also.  He  had  inscribed  on  his  celebrated  printing-press,  **Fob  GtOD  a: 
Etbrnity  ; "  and  now  to  all  candidates  for  the  preacher's  office  he  sale 
**Be  out  and  outfor  Clirist.  Nail  your  colours  to  the  mast.  Labour  f 
God.  Live  for  eternity."  The  conversions  under  his  ministry,  of  ten  of 
striking  nature,  were  very  numerous.     Says  Mr.  Macpherson:— 

*'0f  the  converts  some  ore  now  in  tho  ministry,  some  are  missionaries,  era 
gelists,  scripture-readers,  ciders,  deacons,  students,  sabbath-school  teachers,  a 
district  visitors ;  while  a  still  greater  number  are  embraced  in  the  less  known,  I 
hardly  less  useful,  rank  and  file  of  the  king's  army.  S«*me  of  all  those  classes  W€ 
converted  through  tho  instrumentality  of  Duncan  Matheson.  To  his  sword,  indec 
which  seemed  seldom  to  return  empty,  ever  fell  a  full  share  of  the  spoils  of  tl 
glorious  war."  • 

Here  then  was  a  man  who  not  only  laughed  at  opposition,  and  heeded  n 
soomers,  but  one  who  declared  that  he  never  effected  anything  until  oppose 
Meanwhile  he  pursued  his  itinerant  labours,  at  one  time  directing  lax]| 
Revival- meetings  in  the  park  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  at  Huntly  ; 
anotlier,  looking  after  old  Crimean  friends  at  Aldcrshot ;  or  preaching  wi' 
Whitfield-like  power  in  the  market-places  of  Scotland.  None  knew  bett 
than  did  Duncan  Matheson,  how  to  attract  tho  ear  of  the  street  populac 
Able  instantly  to  make  the  best  of  an  advantage,  and  quick  at  repartee,  1 
would  sometimes  begin  a  scnuon  by  saying,  '*I  will  tell  you  a  thing  th 
happened  when  I  was  in  the  Crimea,"  when  all  eyes  would  be  raised  in  e 
pectancy  to  hear  what  was  **  only  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel." 

As  there  were  people  abroad  who  called  the  preachers  mad,  one  of  U 
converts  replied,  * '  If  I'm  mad  I'll  get  heaven  for  an  asylum."  In  seolud< 
places  the  missionary  collected  congregations  by  ringing  a  bell  up  and  do^ 
the  villages.  Native  pride  rebelled  against  this  humiliating  procedure,  t 
Matheson  confessed,  *'  I  never  knew  I  had  so  little  grace  till  I  began  to  < 
that." 

The  man's  courage  was  equalled  by  the  tact  by  which  he  outwitted  opp 
sition.  He  visited  one  borough  as  an  unwelcome  intruder,  so  that  at  servic 
time,  in  the  town-hall,  not  even  a  solitary  worshipper  or  hearer  appeared  : 

**  >[08t  men  would  have  looked  on  the  empty  hall  as  an  intimation  of  the  will 
God  to  depart  and  seek  a  more  promising  field ;  but  our  evangelist  opened  his  bao 
and  saying,  *  Let  us  praise  God,*  sang  one  of  David's  psalms  with  somewhat 
David's  spirit.  Thereafter  ho  said,  *  Let  us  pray,*  and  proceeded  to  pray  alond,  as 
all  tho  town  wore  there.  As  the  prayer  was  closing,  a  little  boy  dropped  in,  ai 
sat  down  with  all  a  child's  wonder  and  simplicity.  Tho  Word  was  read,  the  te 
announced,  and  tho  sermon  preached,  the  great  voico  ringing  and  reverberati] 
strangely  in  tho  empty  hall.  Ere  the  close,  two  or  threo  men  came  stealing  in,  fro 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  *  a  man  preaching  to  nobody,'  and  sat  ns  near  the  door  as  thi 
could.  The  service  ended,  and  the  preacher  announced  that,  having  made  an  ongag 
ment  with  the  great  God  to  meet  Him  for  prayer,  praise,  and  preaching  of  ti 
Gospel  in  that  hall  on  every  night  of  tho  woek,  he  would  be  there,  God  helping  hh 
at  tho  same  hour  on  tho  following  evening,  come  what  might,  como  who  may.  Nc 
night  more  camo  from  curiosity,  and  cro  tho  week  closed  tho  hall  was  crowded  by  t 
attentive,  and,  in  some  instances,  an  awakened,  audience." 

If  his  behaviour  sometimes  partook  of  a  Puritanic  quaintness,  no  le 
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original  were  his  sayings.  One  believer,  deep  in  despondency,  assured  Iiini 
she  bad  lost  peace  and  hope,  and  derived  no  comfort  from  the  counsels  of  the 
learned  and  pious  ministers  with  whom  she  had  consulted.  **I  tell  you, 
roman,"  said  Matheson,  "  if  you  went  to  hell,  the  devil  would  say,  '  What 
is  that  woman  doing  here,  aye  speaking  about  her  Christ  I  Put  her  out  ; 
put  her  out ;  put  her  out.'  *' 

We  talk  of  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  unijleasant  adventures  in  the  work 
of  evangelization  ;  these  were  the  very  things  which  brought  out  our  mis- 
lionary's  genius  and  provoked  his  strength.  During  'one  tour  he  found 
himself  late  one  evening  in  the  open  country,  far  from  home,  and  not  know- 
ing where  he  should  find  shelter  for  the  night  : — 

"  It  was  drawing  towards  night,  and  ho  knew  not  where  to  go.  Sooing  a  boy 
douing  a  field,  he  called  to  him,  and  said,  *  Are  there  any  godly  people  here  about?* 
'Xi,  na,*  replied  the  lad,  *  thoro  is  nae  sio  folk  in  this  pairish ! '  *  Are  there  any 
Wierere  r*  asked  the  evangelist.  *  Bleevers  ! '  exclaimed  the  boy  :  *  I  never  hcord 
o'  sic  things  1 '  *  Any  religious  people  then  ? '  *  I  dinna  ken  ony  o*  that  kind  ;  I 
doot  they  dinna  come  this  road  at  a' ! '  '  Well  then/  said  the  misaionar}*,  making  a 
Jast  attempt,  *  Are  there  any  people  who  keep  family ^orship  P '  ♦  Family  worship,  • 
npiiad  the  lad  with  a  bewildered  look ;  '  fat's  that  ? '  The  boy  having  taken  his  last 
itmat  tlie  corioos  stranger,  was  about  to  go.  Matheson  was  at  bis  wits'  end,  when 
^Ittpigr  thought  struck  him.  *Stop!*  he  cried,  *  Are  thero  any  hypocrites  here 
aloat?*     *0u,  ayol'     replied  the  youth,  brightening  into  intelligence ;   *thefouk 

nr  that *8  wife  is  the  g^reatest  hypocrite  in  a'  the  pairish  I  *     *  Where  is  her 

house?'  *Yonner  by,'  said  the  lad,  pointing  to  a  house  about  a  milo  distant. 
Having  rewarded  his  g^de  with  a  penny — the  last  he  had — ho  mode  his  way  to  tho 
dtelling  of  *  the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  paiish,'  and  knocked  at  the  door  as  tho 
^»dei  of  night  were  falling.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  tidy,  cheerful,  middle-aged 
■KttOD,  to  whom  tho  stranger  thus  addressed  himself :  '  Will  you  receive  a  prophet 
n  the  name  of  a  prophet,  and  y  ou'll  not  lose  your  reward  ? '  She  smiled,  and 
Udd  him  welcome.  Tho  hospitalities  of  that  Christian  homo  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  ho  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  fellowship.  In  this  way  a  lasting  friend- 
ibip  began ;  and,  what  was  better,  a  door  of  usefulness  was  opened  to  bim  !  " 

Towardfl  the  end  of  186C,  symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  which  hastened 
him  to  the  grave.  Acting  on  medical  advice  he  went  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  and  subsequently  into  the  sunnier  clime  of  France.  He  returned  to 
Sootlind  and  to  work  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  18Gd,  ''God  sending  the  money,'* 
Ike  tought  benefit  at  the  baths  of  Carlsbad;  in  Bohemia,  where  ho  distributed 
^  Bibles  among  the  people. 

Oa  zetuming  to  Scotland  in  the  summer,  the  flattering  hopes  which 
Bolunuaii  woods,  baths,  and  springs  partially  engendered,  were  gradually 
dinptied,  and  the  strong  man,  literally  worn  out  by  hard  service,  entered 
into  lett  on  the  16th  of  September,  1869,  *^  juat  %s  the  sun  was  going  down." 

The  name  of  Duncan  Matheson  belongs  to  the  peerage  of  poverty.  In 
mtiriDg  devotedness  to  the  oause  of  saving  the  lost  he  scarcely  ranks  lower 
^^  William  Boms.  The  events  of  hia  extraordinary  career  are  well  told 
>n  the  volume  before  us ;  the  flowers  we  have  culled  being  specimens  of  many 
otitti  with  which  Mr.  Macpherson's  pages  abound.  We  may  mention,  en 
JMiMiU,  that  the  cheap  edition  of  the  work,  at  halt  the  price  of  the  original 
■ne  (balf-^HSEOwn)  ia  printed  and  bound  in  taatef  i.l  style.    The  book  must 
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benefit  all  who  read  it ;  and,  if  circulated  among  evangelista,  tliifi  life-story  oi 
self-denying  heroism  will  surely  act  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  those  pioneers  ii 
the  army  of  Christian  ag'^ression. 

G.  HoLDEN  Pike. 


^  Moxliii  to  6irk  ut  Womt,  bg  (Dm  d  %hmt\bts. 

We  propose  to  occupy  ourselves  for  a  short  time  with  the  consideratior 
of  a  very  important,  though  quiet,  every-day  subject — **  Woman's  work  ai 
home.'*  Not  woman's  mission  to  the  world,  not  her  rights  and  wrongs — hei 
claims  and  disabilities — of  which  we  hear  so  much  now-a-days.  There  ii 
noisy  talking  and  fretful  complaining  as  well  as  wise  argument  on  thes< 
debated  points,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  them  now.  The  work  o: 
which  we  shall  speak  lies  close  to  the  hand  of  every  woman,  witliin  the  reacl 
of  the  humble  and  ignorant  as  well  as  of  the  wealthy  and  gifted,  if  they  wil 
only  set  themselves  to  it.  It  is,  however,  so  simple  and  unobtrusive— 
apparently,  in  many  cases,  so  small  and  slight  a  work — that  it  is  constantb 
overlooked  and  despised,  on  the  one  hand  by  women  who  eagerly  clamou: 
for  a  larger  sphere  for  their  energies,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  nee< 
the  constant  stimulus  of  excitement,  and  who  look  ui>on  ordinary  home  lift 
as  a  dreary  monotony. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  two  classes  to  which  we  allude 
On  the  one  side  we  have  "  strong-minded  "  women,  who  claim  an  ecpialit 
with  men,  who  desire  the  same  sort  of  position,  the  same  work,  as  men 
who  would  fearlessly  enter  the  arena  of  public  life,  and  would  push  and  olbo^ 
their  way  to  the  front  places  if  they  could.  In  how  many  cases,  alas  !  is  th^ 
intellect  ciiltivated,  tlie  mind  informed,  the  wit  sharpened,  at  the  expense  o 
those  gifts  and  graces  which  belong  esi)ecially  to  women  !  The  domesti 
virtues,  the  home  duties,  are  lost  sight  of,  even  dress  loses  its  prett; 
feminine  character,  and  is  made  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tha 
of  men.  On  the  other  side  we  have  a  sadder  spectacle,  women  and  yonnj 
girls  given  up  to  frivolity,  to  an  empty,  dissipating  life  ;  their  occupations- 
dressing,  dancing,  and  flirting  ;  their  literature — sensational  novels  ;  the; 
systematically  neglect  the  higher,  nobler  faculties  with  which  woman  i 
endowed,  and  reduce  themselves  to  mere  dolls  to  be  decked  out  for  th 
amusement  and  admiration  of  mankind  ! 

Of  course,  these  are  extreme  cases  on  either  side,  but  wo  cannot  den; 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  women  of  the  present  day  to  range  them 
selves  with  one  party  or  the  other  ;  and  this  must  be  so  while  they  renmi: 
so  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and  seem  to  represent  two  aspects  of  woman* 
nature — opposing,  instead  of  harmonizing,  them. 

I  think  we  could  easily  imagine  earnest  and  thoughtful  girls  in  the  pre 
sent  day  asking  themselves  seriously  whether  it  is  possible  to  unite  hig! 
mental  cidture  with  outward  grace,  refinement,  and  womanly  charm 
whether  sound,  thorough  knowledge,  and  an  independent  opinion  based  upo 
that  knowledge,  (fn.  large  and  important  subjects  is  compatible  with  woman] 
reserve  and  modesty  ;  whether  hard  thinking  is  not  opposed  to  good  diem 
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ing,  and  whether  scientific  knowledge  must  not  necessarily  usurp  the  place 
of  cooking  and  housekeeping  ? 

We  believe  profoundly  that  it  is  not  so.  We  believe  that  we  women  of 
the  present  day  have  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  ;  we  have  to  show  as  far  as  in 
us  lies  what  woman  as  v:om<in  can  do  for  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the 
world ;  and  to  dc)  this  we  must  become,  not  less,  but  more,  womanly — more 
Oimplete  women,  as  God  intended  \\a  to  be — none  of  tlio  faculties  that  He  gave 
M  neglected  or  stunted — our  sensibility  not  hardened,  but  (luickened— our 
wonumly  instincts  obeyed.  We  must  show  that  culture  and  mental  training 
(Ii;  not  make  us  worse,  but  better,  housewives,  sick-nurses,  comimnions,  and 
wmfbrtera.  The  larger  our  natures,  the  more  we  are  cultivateil  on  every 
side,  sorely  the  more  valuable  we  should  become  for  all  work.  Alas  !  too 
often  it  is  not  want  of  power,  but  want  of  willingness  which  imfits  us  for 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower  work  of  domestic  life  ;  we  think  tliat 
anyone  can  do  that,  anyone  who  has  not  had  our  advantages,  i)er]iap3  ;  wo 
forget  that  the  work  to  which  God  calls  us  at  any  time  in  His  providence — 
whether  it  ,be  domestic,  social,  or  intellectual— is  for  us  the  highest  at 
that  time  ;  and  if  we  turn  from  it  we  know  not  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  considering  just  now,  specially,  home  and  homo  work.  We 
believe  it  is  the  highest  work  for  women,  though  we  also  believe  there 
are  many  spheres  open  to  them  which  they  may  occupy,  and  are  often  bound 
to  occupy,  beyond  the  limits  of  home.  I  know  there  are  many  women,  and 
these  not  among  the  least  noble  and  cajmblo  of  our  sex,  who  are  compelled 
by  drcumBtances,  or  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  their  love  for  God  and  man,  to 
leave  home  and  go  into  the  world  to  teach,  to  minister,  to  comfort,  to  reclaim, 
their  fellow  creatures  ;  they  have  a  great  work  to  do — they  will  not  lose  the 
bletnng  and  reward  whicli  is  given  to  faithful  workers.  Among  them  we 
findaome  of  the  truest  women,  some  of  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  of  God's 
CKatnres,  wearing  the  crown  of  their  true  womanhood  as  the  brightest  oma- 
lacnt,  the  strongest  sliield,  they  could  possess.  And  I  tlunk  if  we  enquire, 
we  ahall  find  that  these  are  not  women  who  despised  and  slighted  home  duties, 
ttdthmst  themselves  out  at  once  into  the  world  as  the  only  theatre  of  action ; 
bat  rather  those  who  were  called  from  home  duties  well-fulfilled,  from  the 
midst  of  domestic  work,  to  a  larger,  wider  sphere.  If  we  desire  to  do  a  great 
work,  and  feel  ourselves  fit  for  it,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  we  are  preparing  for 
it  in  the  best  way  by  doing  faithfidly  and  earnestly  the  work  that  lies  nearest 
to  na.  If  God  has  a  high  mission  for  us,  He  is  surely  training  us  for  it  in 
vtyi  we  little  guess  ;  let  us  not  dare  to  turn  away  from  the  humblest  duty 
which  lies  in  our  path,  or  the  simplest  service  wo  can  render  to  those  around 
va.  In  the  ordinary  round  of  every-day  life  I  believe  that  a  wonum 
BMets  with  just  what  she  needs  to  perfect  her  character  and  develope  her 
powers.  Whatever  her  future  work  may  be,  I  believe  that  home  life  is  the 
fiHeii preparation  for  it — the  '*  education''  in  the  true  sense.  And  let  us 
i«meiiiA)er  that  education  means  '' drawing  out/'  not  putting  in,  of  know- 
^^^f  or  patting  on  of  accomplishments,  but  drawing  out  of  power  from 
^^Om,  The  duties  and  daims,  the  trials  and  difiiculties,  as  well  as  the 
joya  and  bleaungB,  of  home  life  are  intended  to  educate  us  thus. 

We  all  desire  and  pray  that  wo  may  become  patient,  helpful,  unselfish, 
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and  cheerful.  And  how  does  God  answer  the  prayer  ?  Not  by  sending- 
down  virtues  ready-made  from  heaven  into  our  hearts,  but  by  causing  them 
to  grow  strong  there  by  constant  use  and  trial.  He  allows  us  to  be  tried  on 
those  special  points,  so  that,  at  first,  we  seem  always  to  fail  where  we  most 
desire  to  succeed.  But  if  we  wait,  there  surely  comes  a  time  when  the 
work  is  done,  and  we  find  ourselves  richer  and  stronger  for  life  and  for 
eternity  by  the  possession  of  powers  which  will  enable  us  to  rule,  to  sustain, 
to  comfort,  all  who  need  our  help.  In  weary  watching  by  sick  beds,  in 
patient,  cheerful  bearing  of  the  small  cares  and  worries  of  daily  life,  in 
unselfish  tending  of  the  little  ones,  in  thoughtful  attention  to  the  minor 
details  of  housekeeping  and  domestic  arrangements,  on  which  the  comfort  of 
all  so  much  depends,  in  brave  endurance  of  trial  and  disappointment,  and 
cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in  small  and  great  things — we  are 
doing,  I  believe,  our  highest,  noblest  work — at  home. 

Surely  we  shall  not  look  upon  our  home  duties  as  small  and  slight  when 
we  realise  what  home  life  means  ;  when  we  tliink  of  the  men  and  women, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  generations  of  Englishmen,  who  are  here 
being  trained,  receiving  influence  which  will  mould  their  characters  through 
life,  learning  lessons  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  lajdng  up  stores  o! 
faith  and  hope,  or  of  unbelief  and  despair,  for  future  years.  When  we 
think  that  with  us,  the  women  in  the  homes,  lies  the  cliief  responsibility  ol 
this  training,  that  by  our  life,  our  character,  our  influence,  we  are  each  day, 
each  hour,  acting  on  the  lives  of  others — we,  the  daughters  and  sisters,  a£ 
well  as  the  wives  and  mothers — that  by  what  we  say  and  do,  by  what  w€ 
leave  unsaid  and  undone,  we  must  influence  for  good  or  evil  surely,  home 
work  will  appear  to  us,  not  a  light,  but  a  very  solemn  tiling,  and  a  respon- 
sibility too  heavy  to  be  borne  except  we  have  strength  given  to  us  from 
above — an  assurance  that  God  will  enable  us  to  bear  the  burden  He  has 
laid  upon  us. 

We  talk  of  **  woman's  rights!"  Woman  wants  more  power  forsooth! 
Alas  !  how  little,  how  feebly  she  uses  the  power  which  is  hers  already  !  The 
home  is  her  kingdom,  royal  are  her  rights  and  powers  there,  royal  her  pri 
vileges,  unlimited  her  sway.  How  is  she  to  gain  that  kingdom,  you  ask  ' 
By  fitting  herself  to  rule.  How  prove  her  rights  ?  By  using  them.  And 
do  not  let  us  think  we  need  extraordinary  gifts  and  endowments  for  thia 
ofiice — that  only  the  rare  women  can  exercise  this  rule.  Not  to  the  clever, 
the  beautiful,  the  gifted,  but  to  the  gentle,  the  unselfish,  the  ministering 
ones  is  often  given  the  most  powerful  and  constant  influence  over  the  livei 
of  those  around  them  ;  they  are  the  guardian  angels  of  the  home.  Have  w( 
not  sometimes  been  astonished  to  see  how  wide -spread  is  the  influence  oi 
some  modest,  retiring,  unobtrusive,  perhaps  shy  and  awkward,  woman,  wh< 
possesses,  we  say,  **  No  advantages" —  and  why  ?  Because  in  her  spirit  we 
find  the  purity,  the  truth,  the  faith  of  womanhood  undimmed  ;  because  she 
has  a  strength  greater  than  the  world  can  give — a  strength  which  comes  Iron 
on  high  ;  because  she  has  the  peace — the  only  true  peace — of  a  heart  that  u 
£xed — **  trusting  in  the  Lord."  And  here  we  touch  the  secret  spring  of  al 
power — before  doing  must  come  bciiig.  If  a  woman  is  to  rule,  to  guide,  tc 
influence,  she  must  herself  be  taught,  purified,  and  strengthened  from  above 
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She  must  Icom  the  greatness  of  ruling  her  own  spirit,  the  power  of  unselfish 
loTe,  of  patience,  of  hope.  She,  sheltered  within  the  home,  must  keep  her 
faith  strong,  her  eye  clear,  her  heart  firm,  by  communion  with  the  unseen, 
by  holding  fast  t^>  the  invisible  realities  of  another  world,  so  far  and  yet  so  near, 
the  world  where  truth  and  righteousness  reign  supreme,  where  sorrow  and  pain 
shall  be  no  more  !  She  must  learn  the  value  of  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
qwt  spirit.  She  must  wear  it  as  a  crown  if  she  would  be  a  queen  in  her 
home.  And  queens  we  may  all  be  if  we  will ;  none  are  excluded,  we  may 
all  fit  ourselves  to  reign,  only  we  must  not  turn  away  from  the  training, 
however  painful  or  wearying.  We  will  not  enlarge  further  ;  we  can  all  think 
out  for  ourselves  whether  we  are  turning  away  from  training,  whether  we 
are  despising  the  day  of  small  things,  whether  we  are  using  or  abusing  the 
power  Grod  has  bestowed  on  us.  And  I  think  we  can  all  picture  to  ourselves 
lomething  of  what  homes  would  be  like,  if  we  all  fitted  ourselves  to  be  an 
inflnence  for  good,  for  comfort,  for  cheer,  for  strength  to  all  around  us. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  home  work  which  it 
may  be  possible  for  each  one  to  undertake.  The  work  varies  with  our 
circomstances,  our  character,  our  education,  our  tastes.  It  is  better  to  try 
to  point  out  some  general  principles  which  will  guide  us  all,  and  leave  it  to 
each  one  to  work  them  out. 

We  have  said  a  little  about  woman^s  duty  to  others  in  the  home,  of  un- 
selfish devotion  and  ministry.      A  few  words  about  another  important 
robject — her  duty  to  herself.     Wo  have  said  that  women  should  strive  as  far 
as  possible  to  be  complete,  harmonious  women,  and  they  cannot  be  so 
unless  all    the    faculties  with  which  they  are    endowed    are    used    and 
stren^hened  ;  for  want  of  use  the  mental  faculties  become  weak  or  torjnd,  as 
disused  limbs  become  worse  than  useless — a  mere  dead-weight.     Now  this 
dead-weight  of  unused  faculty  is  oppressing  a  very  largo  nimiber  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 
Faculty  is  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted.     How  many  girls  on  leaving 
school,  unable  to  range  themselves  with  either  of  the  two  parties  to  which 
ve  have  alluded,   too  modest  and  retiring  for  the  one,  too  earnest  and 
thoughtful  for  the  other,  after,  perhaps,  a  few  efforts  at  keeping  up  study, 
>t  doing  good,  visiting  tlie  poor,  or  helping  in  the  domestic  arrangements, 
sink  down  gradually  into  a  listless,  aimless  existence,  needing  soon  sometliing 
itew  and  startling  to  rouse  their  interest ;  becoming  wearier  every  day  of 
the  dull  routine  of  life,  imtil  at  last  they  yield  themselves  an  easy  prey  to 
tty  morbid  sensation  of  excitement,  whether  religious  or  secular,  wliich 
wmes  in  their  way  !    Lot  us  then  refuse  to  be  idle,  determine  to  use  every 
power  we  possess  in  some  way,  and  be  sure,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  the  way 
^  be  opened  to  us,  and  become  clearer  ev^ry  step  we  take.    Let  our  gifts 
^  what  they  may,  intellectual,  artistic,  domestic— they  are  meant  for  use, 
^present  use  ;  for  them  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  some  day  ;  they 
tie  (mr  talents,  let  us  beware  how  we  hide  them  in  a  napkin  and  bury  them 
in  the  earth.     Good  need  there  is,  then,  to  keep  our  armour  bright  and 
'^y  for  use,  mind  as  well  as  body  alive  and  active,  for  who  knows  when  the 
^  to  work  may  come  to  any  one  of  us.     Serious,  earnest  work,  work  that 
"win  stir  and  strain  every  power  of  mind  and  body,  probably  lies  before  every 
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woman  at  somo  period  of  her  life.  How  will  this  call  find  us  J  To  how 
many  will  it  come  as  a  trumpet-sound  to  a  disarmed,  untrained  soldier — ^how 
then  of  the  fight  I  How  many  are  found  equipped  and  ready  when  the 
battle-cry  is  heard  ? 

Just  one  word  in  closing  about  the  diflSculty  of  combining  work  for  others 
and  work  for  oneself.  It  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  many,  a  problem 
which  presents  itself  to  most  earnest,  conscientious  girls,  and  it  is  one 
not  easy  to  solve.  What  is  the  right  proportion  of  time,  of  thought,  of 
energy,  to  be  given  to  one  and  to  the  other  ?  We  believe  tlie  answer  will  be 
found  in  living  and  doing.  If  the  desire  to  do  right  is  true  and  sincere,  the 
way  will  be  found.  Sometimes  one  duty,  sometimes  another,  presses  for  ful- 
filment ;  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  you,  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
you  will  see  more  clearly  beyond — is  wise  counsel  in  tliis  matter.  One  duty 
prepares  for  another,  one  is  included  in  another  constantly.  We  do  not 
always  see  all  that  we  are  doing  at  the  time,  it  is  revealed  to  us  afterwards  ;  so 
that  we  need  not  be  too  anxious  on  this  matter.  We  must  remember  that 
we  are  often  most  truly  working  for  ourselves,  for  our  highest  good,  when 
we  are  doing  most  for  others,  and  also  that  we  are  often  consulting  the  true 
interests  of  others  by  doing  what  is  best  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Buskin  says 
somewhere,  "  The  will  of  God  respecting  us  is  that  we  should  live  by  each 
other's  happiness  and  life,  not  by  each  other's  misery  or  death  ; "  that 
**  men  help  each  other  by  their  joy,  not  by  their  sorrow  ;"  that  **  they  are 
not  intended  to  slay  themselves  for  each  other,  but  to  strengthen  themselves 
for  each  other;"  and  that  **  the  constant  duty  of  every  man  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  is  to  ascertain  his  own  powers  and  special  gifts,  and  strengthen 
them  for  the  help  of  others." 

I  leave  these  suggestions  with  you.  We  must  all  consider  the  subject  for 
ourselves,  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully — and  we  shall  not  consider  it  in  vain. 

Ettie  Baldwin  Brown. 


There  are  many  ways  that  lead  to  Home,  as  there  are  many  that  lead  from 
Rome,  ^^sthetics  and  ritualistics,  or  an  inordinate  passion  for  art,  forms, 
and  ceremonies,  have  misled  not  a  few  to  Komanism. 

Art  comes  from  God,  and  is  all-important  in  its  proper  place,  but  its 
highest  mission  is  to  be  a  handmaid  of  religion,  and  to  become  a  part  of 
worship.  Romanists  contend  that  their  Church  is  friendly,  but  that  Pro- 
testantism is  hostile,  to  art,  or  excludes  it  from  the  sernce  of  God.  This 
assertion  is  substantially  true  as  regards  the  arts  of  design,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  ^vhich  Rome  has  studied  and  cidtivated  to  great 
effect  ;  but  only  half  true  as  regards  music,  and  entirely  false  as  regards 
poetry — the  highest,  the  most  spiritual  and  universal  of  the  fine  arts. 

Romanism  is  a  religion  for  children  and  lower  grades  of  civilization.  It 
addresses  itself  mainly  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  ;  it  deak  largely 
in  forms  and  symbols  ;  it  comes  **  with  outward  observation,"  and  makes  a 
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great  show,  which  captivatea  the  multitude.  It  needs  large  cathedrals  for 
ite  jwocessions  and  displays  ;  it  likes  crucifixes,  statues  and  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  saints,  which  can  be  read  and  admireil  by  the  ignorant  as 
well  as  the  cultivated,  and  subserves  the  purposes  of  superstition. 

Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  more  stress  upon  the  inwaid  than 
the  outward,  upon  the  spirit  than  the  body.  It  aims  at  a  rational  worship, 
an<l  appeals  directly  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  will. 

Preaching,  prayer,  and  praise  are  the  principal  pai-ts  of  its  pulilic  senace. 
It  puts  tlie  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  needs  no  substitute  for  it 
in  the  way  of  pictures  and  statues.  It  abhors  every  tiling  that  approaches  to 
idolatry.  It  can  worship  as  well  or  even  better  in  a  plain  room  than  in  a 
Gothic  catheilral^  where  people  can  see  much,  but  hear  little,  and  iinderstand 
leas. 

Now  God  has  given  us  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  the  ti*ue  form  of 
worship  is  a  sound  spirit  in  a  sound  body.     But  an  excess  of  spirituality  is 
far  less  dangerous  than  an  excess  of  formalism,  which  God  abhors  as  a  kind 
<if  hypocrisy.    He  wants  the  service  of  our  hearts    more  than  that  of  our 
lips,  and  the  latter  only  as  an  expression  of  the  former. 

The  Bible  makes  little  account  of  the  arts  of  design.  The  second  com- 
mandment expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  as  objects  of 
worship.  Christ  and  the  apostles  preached  in  the  humblest  localities,  and 
for  three  centuries  the  Church  existed  and  flourished  without  temples  and 
altars. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  music,  and  especially  poetry,  which  enters  deeply 
into  the  conception  of  worship.  A  genuine  hjTun,  with  or  without  api>ro- 
priate  music,  is  itftelf  a  prayer  in  the  festive  dress  of  poetry.  Now  here  Pro- 
testantism, instead  of  being  behind  Bomanism,  is  far  ahead  of  it.  Not 
only  have  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  times,  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
down  to  Groethe  and  Schiller,  been  Protestants,  at  least  by  birth,  training, 
and  association,  but  sacred  x>oetry  has  been  almost  exclusively  cultivated  by 
Protestants. 

Romanism  has  produced  very  few,  if  any,  classical  hymns  since  the  Ke- 
foimation.  Its  noblest  hymns,  those  which  have  passed  into  general  use,  are 
either  from  primitive  times,  as  the  Gloria  in  cxcelsis  and  the  Te  Dcuniy  or 
from  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Dies  IrcR,  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  Jean  dnlcis 
WHHoWa ;  and  therefore  belong  to  us  as  well  as  to  them,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mariolatry  of  the  iStahat  Mater,  they  contain  nothing  specifically 
Roman.  For  the  Bomanism,  which  properly  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Catholicism,  which  looked  towards  the  Befonna- 
tion,  as  Judaism  of  the  Old  Testament  looked  towards  Christianity.  These 
truly  classical  hymns  are  very  few  in  number — scarcely  a  dozen — and  all  in 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  they  were,  therefore,  hidden  from  the  common  people, 
and  made  available  for  general  use  only  more  recently,  and  that  mainly  by 
IVotestant  translators.  I  have  in  my  possession  more  than  fifty  translations 
of  the  DitB  Irat,  by  German,  English,  and  American  Protestants. 

Bat  what  has  Protestantism  done  in  hymnology  \  Germany  alone,  within 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  has  sung  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
tweet  erangeltcal  hymns  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  far  more  than  the  entire  Catholic 
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Church,  Greek  and  Latin,  did  in  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  English 
hymnology  comes  next  in  wealth,  and  all  the  great  English  and  American, 
hymnists — Watts,  Wesley,  Doddridge,  Toplady,  Cowper,  Newton,  Heber, 
Keble,  Monsell,  Bonar,  Muhlenberg,  Ray  Palmer — are  Protestants.  Faber 
wrote  his  finest  hymns  before  his  transition  to  Rome,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  composed  some  of  the  most  childish  as  well  as  most  devout  poetry 
and  prose. 

Protestantism,  moreover,  since  Luther  set  the  example  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  has  simg  its  hymns,  not  in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  in 
the  language  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  it  gave  them  the  Bible, 
and  has  introduced  in  connection  with  them  those  simple  and  sublime  tunes 
or  chorals  which  are  worth  more  than  all  the  musical  compositions  of 
Palestrina  and  Pergolesi.  Romanism  has  done  much  for  Latin  poetry  and 
artificial  choir  singing.  But  Protestantism  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of 
introducing  and  cultivating  most  extensively  and  successfully  popuUir 
hymnology  and  congregational  singing,  which  is  the  most  effectual  for  all 
purposes  of  true  worship. 

Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 


The  Holy  Spirit,  not  willing  yet  to  leave  Godfrey,  the  man  who  had  so 
often  delayed  repentance,  once  more  sought  to  turn  his  attention  to  salva- 
tion by  a  dream,  out  of  which  his  wife,  alarmed  by  his  distressing  groans, 
roused  him  with  difficulty. 

He  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  lay  for  some  time  weak  as  an  infant, 
revolving  the  subject  thus  suggested  ;  then,  thinking  it  would  relieve  him, 
he  communicated  his  dream  to  Ida,  his  wife. 

**  I  had  accompanied  you  and  Cousin  Alice  to  an  evening  lecture,  where 

Mr.    D ,  a  revival  preacher,    was  holding  forth.     The  text,   strange 

enough,  was  this  :  ^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? ' 

^*  Even  in  my  dream  this  carried  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  wrote  that 
verse  in  my  copy-book.  I  remember  I  had  been  ill,  and  was  at  home  from 
school.  Father  set  the  copy,  and  I  wrote  it  over  and  over  in  my  best  hand 
till  I  could  say  every  word  of  it.  But,  after  all,  I  had  never  thought  much 
of  its  meaning  until  the  preacher  explained  it. 

"  After  the  meeting,  I  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  a  great  plain,  stretch- 
ing on  every  side  almost  as  far  as  eye  could  sec.  Behind  there  was  a  cloud 
which,  even  as  I  looked,  grew  darker  and  darker,  till  it  threatened  some 
fearful  whirlwind.  But  in  front,  far  away  in  the  distance,  there  was  a 
little  gleaming  of  light.  As  the  clovd  behind  me  grew  darker,  this  bright- 
ness gradually  increased,  until  I  could  scarcely  endure  the  glory. 

^*  I  seemed  to  be  led  on  toward  the  light,  until  I  came  to  a  deep,  bottom- 
less abyss.     There  I  was  stopped,  and  my  guide  said  : 

Show  your  passport,   and  I  will   take  you  safely  across  this  yawning 
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gulf  to  the  laud  beyond  the  brightness,  where  the  glory  as  much  exceeds  that 
in  rieir  as  that  does  the  gathering  darkness  behind.' 

''I remember  that  as  yet  I  had  felt  no  fear,  only  a  certain  wondering  as 
to  what  was  to  follow.  When  he  asked  for  my  passport,  I  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket,  and  took  out  a  pile  of  papers  wliich  seemed  prepared  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  Selecting  the  first,  which  was  a  schedule  of  my  pro- 
l-erty,  I  passed  it  to  him.  But  he  had  no  sooner  glanced  over  it  than,  with 
a  terrible  frown,  he  throw  it  into  the  cavern. 

**  *  This  is  no  passport,'  he  said,  gazing  sternly  at  me.  *  Have  you  nothing 
better  than  this  ? ' 

*'  *0h,  yes,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  am  prepared  with  a  variety  of  passports.* 

"  *  Only  one  is  necessary ;  but  let  me  see  it.' 

'•  I  gave  him  tlie  next  in  order  in  my  file.  It  was  a  brief  sketch  of  my 
moral  life — the  integrity  of  my  business  transactions,  my  faithfulness  to  you 
as  a  husband,  the  honour  I  paid  my  father,  the  general  regard  I  had  shown 
for  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath,  my  freedom  from  profanity,  the  readiness 
with  which  I  gave  up  eight  thousand  pounds  to  Alice  from  a  sense  of 
justice,  &c.,  &c. 

"These  papers  I  abstracted  in  succession,  and  passed  them  into  his  out- 
stretched hand,  even  while  doing  so  retreating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
chasm  to  avoid  the  darkness  wliich  threatened  to  overwhelm  me  ;  but  by  the 
light  from  the  opposite  shore  I  could  see  that  the  face  of  my  guide  grew 
sterner  and  sterner,  and  now  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  wings,  and  that 
by  means  of  them  ho  could  reach  the  brightness  in  safety. 

*^  As  he  read,  one  after  another,  he  threw  it  into  the  chasm,  where  it  was 
lost  for  ever,  until  my  heart  grew  heavy  with  fear. 

'^  AVhat  will  become  of  me,  I  asked  myself,  if  none  of  the  passports  will 
ensure  me  a  safe  passage  over  the  gulf  ? 

"  I  had  but  two  more,  and  I  remember  how  reluctantly  I  let  these  go  out 
of  my  hands,  lest  they  should  share  the  fate  of  the  others.  The  first  was  a 
record  of  the  prayers  of  my  father  and  mother  ;  the  certificate  of  my  having 
heen  dedicated  by  them  to  God  as  soon  as  I  was  bom,  and  the  faith  my 
mother  experienced  when  dying,  that  I  should  meet  her  in  heaven. 

"To  my  horror  this  fluttered  a  moment  over  the  gulf,  and  was  then  lost 
in  the  abys?. 

^  I  clung  to  the  last  paper  as  my  only  hope,  until  he  forcibly  possessed 
l^^lf  of  it.  AH  my  life  I  had  considered  each  of  these  valid,  and  had  not 
a  doubt  but  such  an  accumulation  of  these  would  bear  me  in  ti-iumph  to 
the  land  of  glory.    What  do  you  think  it  was,  Ida  1 

"It  was  your  labours  for  my  conversion.     Every  word  you  have  said  to  me 

t»u  the  subject  of  religion.    The  letter  you  wrote  me  from  A ;  even  the 

"<^P  you  cut  from  the  newspaper  was  there,  worn  with  being  carried  so 
"**ny  months  in  my  wallet ;  and  the  prayers  you  have  ofi*ered  in  my 
hehalf. 

*'  This  was  to  be  my  passport  to  the  presence  of  a  great  King  ;  a  kind  of 
recommendation  to  His  favour,  which  I  expected  would  gain  me  a  place  near 
Bis  throne. 

"  What  then  was  my  terror,  my  anguish,  my  despair,  which  caused  the 
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distressing  groaus  which  you  say  awakened  you,  when,  turning  his  face  full 
toward  me,  ho  said,  in  a  voice  like  thunder  : 

*****  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  can  no  man  living  be  justified."  "  Out  of 
Christ  God  is  a  consuming  fire.*'  Unless  you  can  show  me  a  pas8}x>rt  like 
this,' holding  up  to  my  view  a  long  scroll,  where  every  action  of  my  life, 
every  thought  even,  was  recorded,  and  a  red,  pierced  hand  wiping  out  the 
account ;  *  unless  you  can  show  mo  a  passport  like  this,  you  must  be  cast 
into  the  gulf  of  black  despair.  **Tho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleauseth  from  all  sin."  On  one  side  the  darkness  will  shroud  you  like  a 
veil,  but  there  will  be  light  enough  from  the  land  of  glory  for  you  to  read 
and  reflect  upon  the  passports  you  have  given  me,  and  also  to  read  the 
in3crii)tions  on  the  walls  of  the  deep  caverns  below,  "  Too  Late!  too  late! 
lost  !  for -ever  lost  /  "  ' 

**  I  felt  the  darkness  clinging  about  me  as  I  began  to  sink  down,  down 
into  the  gulf  ;  but  over  and  above  the  roaring  of  the  cataract  beneath,  I 
could  hear  the  voice  of  my  guide  ringing  like  a  trumpet  through  the  air,  as 
he  summoned  another  soul  into  his  presence,  with  th©  words  : 

u  i  ii\y[ir^i  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  sliallgain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ;  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  i " ' 

Ida  shuddered,  while  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She  had  no  words 
in  which  she  could  express  her  horror.  There  was  a  long  pause,  in  which 
both  husband  and  wife  were  revolving  the  possibility  of  such  a  doom  for  the 
impenitent ;  and  then  Godfrey  exclaimed,  with  a  long  sigh  : 

"  It  is  such  a  relief  to  wake  up,  and  find  it  only  a  dream  ! " 

**  But  how  terrible,  my  dear  husband,  will  be  the  state  of  the  sinner  when 
he  finds  himself  banished  from  the  presence  of  his  Saviour,  and  from  all  who 
are  dear  to  him  ! — there  will  be  no  awakening  from  that  to  find  it  only  a 
vision  of  the  night.     It  will  last  for  ever,  for  ever  !  " 
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Down  where  the  little  brook  sang  to  nodding  willows  which  drooped  to  kiss 
the  ripples  on  the  shore,  I,  Experience  Foster,  went  with  rapid  feet.     Not 
to  sit  idly  on  the  shore  and  listen  to  the  singing,  but  to  think,  with  btiming 
heart  and  throbbing  temples,  of  that  day's  mortification. 

Two  \9eeks  before  I  had  come  with  girlish  eagerness  and  pride  to  take 
charge  for  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  little  school-house  in  district  number 
nine.  1  had  come  with  mighty  plans  for  revolution  and  conquest,  with  my 
heart  full  of  confidence  as  to  my  ultimate  success. 

I  had  always,  from  my  childliood,  kd  in  whatever  I  had  undertaken.  At 
school  and  at  home  I  must  be  first,  or  I  would  be  nothing. 

My  father  often  playfiUly  called  mo  **Regina"  and  **  Queen  Bess,"  and 
said  I  was  bom  to  rule.     Such  things  did  not  tend  to  make  me  humble. 

Buling  at  home  and  reigning  at  school  made  me  so  vain  that  I  felt 
strong  enough  and  brave  enough  for  anything  ;  so,  when  I  was  sixteen  years 
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old,  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  coaxing,   I  gained  permission  to  attempt  to 
teach  a  school. 

Father  had  every  confidence  in  my  powers,  but  mother  knew  me  better 
thin  I  knew  mjrself .  "  To  govern  others  well,'*  she  said,  **one  must  first 
govern  one's  self  ;"  but  when  father  gave  his  consent,  she  did  not  witlihold 
her  own. 

So,  one  lovely  morning  in  the  middle  of  June,  I  drove  away  on  Treasurer 
3Iaaon*s  dog-cart,  with  my  brown  seaside  hat  tied  under  my  chin,  and  my 
little  trunk  strapped  on  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

How  grand  I  felt,  and  how  straight  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bent  little 
treasurer  !  But  he  did  not  seem  at  all  awed  by  my  grandeur  as  I  had  meant 
he  should  be,  but  gave  me  a  qiiizzical  look  out  of  his  sharp  little  eyes  from 
under  his  grizzly,  overhanging  eyebrows,  and  said, — 

"Ever  taught  before  ?"     ' 

"Yes,"  I  replied  ;  **  I  taught  three  days  in  the  academy  when  my  teacher 
was  sick  ;  and  I  have  a  first-class  certificate,  and  a  Regent's  certificate." 

'•  Oh  !  indeed  !  "  said  he,  chasing  a  fly  with  the  end  of  his  whip  from  the 
back  of  his  horse.     **  Be  you  goin  to  lick  i " 

"  What  I"  I  exdaimed  in  my  most  majestic  way. 

*'  Be  you  goin'  to  lick  any  ?"  he  repeated. 

"No,  indeed,"  I  said,  emphatically,  "  I  believe  finnly  in  moral  suasion. 

"Moral  what  V  he  replied,  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  insane. 

•'Moral  suasion,"'  I  repeated,  condescendingly.  "I  do  not  believe  in 
striloDg  a  child  to  make  it  obedient.  I  believe  in  that  power  which  by  one 
glance  can  command  armies,  and  hold  crowds  in  subjection." 

"Wasn't  you  never  licked  ? "  queried  the  treasurer  again,  with  a  sharp  side 
glance. 

"No,"  I  answered — my  cheeks  flushed  indignantly — "  I  have  never  had 
even  a  slap  in  my  life." 

"Humph  I"  said  he,  "I  should  think  as  much.  '  Si>are  the  rod,  and 
BpoU  the  child.' " 

He  relapsed  into  silence  then  ;  and  we  jogged  slowly  along  for  a  mile 
^thout  speaking  a  word. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  **  Be  you  a  professor — a  member  of 
the  Church?" 

"  No,'*  I  answered,  more  softly  than  I  had  spoken  before.  If  ho  had  asked 
lue  if  I  were  a  Christian,  I  should  have  answered  diflerently,  for  I  fancied 
^t  I  was  on  the  King's  highway. 

Well,  at  length  the  ten  miles'  lide  was  done,  and  we  stopped  before  what 
^  originally  been  a  long,  low  house,  but  which  had  been  built  out  on 
either  dde  with  high  wings,  which  gave  it  tlic  appearance  of  an  enormous 
^formed  butterfly.  It  was  marvellously  clean  and  white,  with  shining 
windows  and  spotless  blinds  and  curtains.  In  the  doorway  stood  the 
^^^'BaiQrer't  wife — such  a  comfortable-looking  wife  as  she  was,  too !  She  eyed  mc 
vith  niher  dismayed  looks  at  first,  but  seemed  more  impressed  than  her 
hmband.  I  heard  her,  after  she  had  taken  me  into  the  next  room,  say  to  him : — 

"BLen  the  little  cretur  I  she's  nothing  but  a  child.  What  will  she  do  witli 
them  rough  boys  ? " 
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"  Never  you  fear,"  said  he  ;  "  she  can  govern  'em  by  a  look.** 

Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  I  arose,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  school-house.  It  was  only  a  short  walk  there  from  the  treasurcr*8.  I 
remember  how  carefully  I  crimped  my  hair,  and  tied  the  waves  back  with  my 
prettiest  blue  ribbon  ;  but  I  forgot  entirely  to  read  my  chapter,  and  I  hur- 
ried over  a  very  short  prayer. 

There  was  no  one  there  when  I  reached  the  school-house,  so  I  opened  the 
windows,  set  my  clock  in  order,  and  waited  for  scholars.  By  and  by  I  saw 
them  coming  down  the  hill  and  up  the  road — bare-footed  boys,  large  and 
little,  some  with  sun-bonnets  on  their  heads,  the  most  aristocratic  with 
ahakers,  and  two  large  girls  wearing  sailor-hats  and  waterfalls. 

For  the  first  week  we  got  along  very  nicely.  The  children  learned  their 
lessons  very  well,  because  I  turned  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  everything. 
There  were  no  quarrels  among  them,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  winning 
laurels,  and  was  a  model  teacher. 

But  Monday  morning  of  the  second  week,  as  I  drew  near  the  door  of  the 
school -house,  I  saw  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  collected,  clapping  their  hands, 
and  shouting,  vociferously,  "Hen-fight !  hen-fight!  "  Fearing  that  they  were 
tormenting  some  unhappy  fowls,  I  hastened  my  steps ;  but  what  was  my 
amazement  as  I  saw,  not  two  angry  hens,  but  my  two  largest  girls,  standing 
face  to  face,  with  their  backs  against  the  door-posts,  glaring  at  each  other, 
and  fighting — yes,  disgracefully  fighting  ! 

Their  faces  were  scarlet  with  rage.  They  were  not  speaking  a  word,  but 
in  regular  rotation  were  slapping  each  other  s  arms,  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  By  the  time  I  reached  them  they  had  grown  so  excited  that 
they  used  both  hands  ;  and,  when  1  tiied  to  separate  them,  they  both 
slapped  me. 

Where  was  I  now  ? — I,  the  grand,  the  queenly  Experience  Foster,  who 
liad  never  been  struck  in  her  life,  slapped  by  two  of  her  scholars  !  I  could 
hardly  see  for  a  moment,  I  was  so  filled  with  conflicting  emotions  ;  but 
finally  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  children  came  flocking  in. 

Arabella  and  Amanda  followed  slowly,  scowling  at  each  other  and  at  me, 
and  sullenly  took  their  seats.  After  the  morning  exercises  were  over,  I 
told  them  to  come  to  my  desk — they  didn't  move.  I  commanded  them  to 
come — they  only  scowled.  I  told  them  in  my  most  magnificent  way  that, 
if  they  did  not  obey,  I  should  expel  them  from  the  school — they  laughed  in 
my  face  ;  and  finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  caught  up  my  ruler,  and 
approached  Amanda's  desk.  She  did  not  wait  for  me  to  reach  her,  but 
•caught  her  hat,  rushed  by  me,  and  out  of  the  door  and  up  the  hill,  apron- 
strings  and  braids  flying  far  out  behind.  But  Arabella  stood  up  with 
defiance  in  her  face,  and  bade  me  come  on.  1  didn't  come  ;  I  turned  back 
to  my  seat,  ingloriously  defeated. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  If  one  sickly  sheep  infects  a 
flock,  I  think  these  two  must  have  infected  mine  doubly.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  powers  of  Bedlam  were  let  loose  in  my  school-room  ;  and  finally,  to 
crown  a  most  disgraceful  week,  most  disgracefully  I  had  slapped  my  largest 
boy  in  the  face,  just  as  Mr.  Mason  was  coming  in  the  school-house  to  bring 
me  a  letter. 
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The  boy  had  come  up  to  ask  some  question  about  his  geograpliy  lesson, 
and,  as  I  turned  to  get  a  book,  he  made  a  frightf-ol  grimace.  He  did  not 
mean  that  I  should  see  it. 

It  was  too  much.  I  had  endured  the*  insults  and  uj^roar  of  the 
week,  but  this  was  the  last  straw.  I  forgot  all  about  moral  suasion  ;  I 
forgot  everything  but  the  intense  impudence  of  that  face — ^and  I  slapped 
him,  leaving  five  angry  red  marks  on  his  cheek.  He  stood  i>erfectly  aghast ; 
and  I  was  as  much  so,  when,  hearing  a  little  laugh,  I  turned  and  saw  the 
treasurer  standing  in  the  doorway.  His  little  black  eyes  were  twinkling,  and 
his  shrewd  mouth  was  puckered  to  keep  from  laughing  again.  He  gave  me 
my  letter,  and  went  right  away  ;  and  I,  in  defiance  of  six-hour  regulations, 
dismissed  my  school,  seized  my  hat,  and  ran. 

Ran  down  the  green  lane,  crawled  through  the  stump  fence,  and  sank 
down  in  a  little  heap  on  the  shady  bank  of  the  little  brook. 

"Oh  Regina,  Regina  !  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !"  Wlicre  now  ^\'asthe 
stately  Experience,  whose  very  word  was  law  ? 

At  first  I  could  only  think  how  miserably  I  had  failed,  how  all  my 
valorous  plans  had  faded  away,  how  I  had  lowered  myself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  treasurer  and  my  scholars  ;  but,  as  the  shadows  crept  slowly  down  the 
bank,  quieter  thoughts  came — thoughts  of  the  God  whose  help  I  in  my 
proud  strength  had  rejected,  whom  I  had  mocked  by  hurried  prayers  and 
careless  thoughts,  the  tender,  loving  God,  who  would  have  been  so  glad  to 
help  me. 

Thoroughly  humbled  and  wretched,  I  fell  on  my  face  in  the  grass,  and 
said  from  my  heart  my  first  true  prayer. 

*'Help  me,  oh  God  I — I  have  no  right  to  say  dear  Father.  Take. my 
hand  and  lead  me,  weak  and  wretched  as  I  am.'' 

When  I  went  homo  to  tea,  as  I  went  up  the  road,  I  saw  Mrs.  Mason 
bustling  up  and  down  the  piazza,  seeming  very  much  excited  ;  and  when 
she  saw  me  she  hurried  to  the  gate,  and  caught  me  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, "Bless  the  dear  child!  them  cantankerous  young  ones  has  been  too 
much  for  you.  Come  right  in  and  git  your  tea,  and  never  mind  notliing 
about  *em  or  their  impudence/' 

This  unexpected  sympathy  was  too  much  for  me.  My  overtaxed  nerves 
g&Te  way,  and  I  dropped  my  hand  on  her  shoulders  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  good  soul  was  really  alarmed,  and  half -dragged,  half-carried  me  inU* 
the  house,  and  put  me  on  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  strung  with  many-coloured 
tidies,  with  a  fat  pillow  under  my  head,  and  a  blanket  on  my  feet.  I  pro- 
tested vainly  that  I  was  not  sick,  that  I  only  felt  tired  and  nervous,  and  that 
I  did  not  want  any  supper.  She  stood  over  me  with  cup  and  plate,  and  made 
iBe  eat  and  drink  ;  and,  after  she  had  stowed  me  away  between  the  roseleaf- 
*oented  sheets  in  the  best  bedroom,  she  leaned  over  me,  kissed  me  *'  good- 
nigiht,"  and  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

" Bemember,  dear,  '  The  Lord  is  our  refuge  and  strength.''' 

Oh,  how  ashamed  I  felt  when  she  had  left  me  alone  !  My  conscience  smote 
^  bitterly  as  I  remembered  how  supe^or  I  had  thought  myself  to  Mrs. 
llttoii,  how  soomfnlly  I  had  thought  of  her  bad  grammar  and  her  countri- 
Wways. 
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Her  kindness  tanglit  nio  a  new  lesson — that  God  puts  sometimes  largest 
hearts,  and  those  which  keep  the  truest  time  for  Him,  in  roughest  caskets. 

Ah  !  in  those  two  weeks  I  learned  more  new  lessons  than  sixteen  yean 
before  had  taught  me.  • 

When  I  reached  school  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  some  one  had  been 
there  before  me,  and  had  drawn  a  picture  of  a  frantic  woman  holding  a 
mammoth  boj'  by  the  hair.  She  had  an  enormous  chignon  perched  high  on 
her  head,  and  very  exaggerated  French  heels  to  her  boots.  She  was 
beating  the  boy  with  an  umbrella.     Over  it  was  written  in  a  straggling 

hand — 

"the  luvly  Expcriense  and  hur  morrel  suassion." 

Now  I  knew  very  well  who  had  done  this,  as  there  were  marks  of  incipient 
genius  in  the  rough  drawing,  although  there  were  none  in  the  spelling,  and 
there  was  but  one  boy  in  the  school  tliat  could  draw  in  this  way.  He 
was  the  very  boy,  Joe  Gaston,  whom  I  ha<l  struck  the  night  before. 

I  took  my  nibber,  carefully  erased  every  mark,  and  then  printed  in  large 
letters  in  its  place  : 

"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

Then  on  the  next  board — for  our  room  was  lined  with  them — I  wrote  : 

"  Little  children,  love  one  another," 

On  the  next  : 

"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.** 

And  on  the  last  one  I  wrote  : 

"  A  soft  answer  tumeth  awav  wrath." 

Then  I  took  my  seat,  and  waited  with  very  different  feelings  from  any  I 
had  felt  before.  Pretty  soon  they  came  in  a  crowd,  and  I  heard  them 
talking  under  my  window. 

**  I  wonder  what  she  will  say  to  the  pictures,"  said  one  girl.  **  I  hope  it 
will  take  off  some  of  her  airs,  stuck-up  thing." 

**  No  more  stuck-up  than  you  be,"  puffed  a  fat  little  niece  of  Mrs.  Mason's, 
who  felt  bound  in  honour  to  stand  up  forme,  because  the  same  roof  covered  us. 

**  She  is,  too  I  "  said  Amanda. 

"  She  aint,  neither  !  '*  stoutly  contested  Phebe. 

**  She  is !  "  "  She  aint ! "  followed  each  in  rapid  succession,  till,  fearing 
that  the  interesting  little  dialogue  would  come  to  blows,  and  Phebe  be  the 
sufferer,  I  rang  the  bell. 

They  all  seemed  very  much  suri)rised,  and,  I  fancied,  disappointed,  when 
they  saw  i)ictures  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect ;  for  I  learned  afterward  that  Joe  had  promised  them  a  grand  scene. 

Presently,  I  heard  Joe's  voice  come  floating  down  the  hill.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  door  I  had  decided  what  to  do. 

He  marched  in  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a 
mingled  expression  of  sauciness  and  defiance  on  his  face.  He  turned  to  look 
at  the  blackboard,  stopi)ed  short,  and  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

**  Joe,"  said  I,  **  come  here."  He  eyed  me  irresolutely  a  moment,  and  as 
he  saw  that  I  had  evidently  no  pugilistic  designs,  sauntered  slowly  near  my 
desk.  I  slipped  down  from  the  platform  to  meet  him,  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said. 
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*•  Jos,  you  haven't  been  a  good  boj'  to  m£^  and  I  have  been  far  from 
being  a  g«)r>d  teacher  to  you,  but  I  want  you  now  to  promise  mo  that  you 
lill  be  a  better  boy,  and  I  shall  try  to  be  a  better  teacher.'* 

He  I(X>ked  at  mo  a  moment  to  see  if  I  were  in  earnest,  and  then  he  ex- 
chimed,  holding  out  liis  browned  and  battered  little  paw, 

"  School— ma'am,  give  us  yoiu*  hand.  You  and  me  is  friends  from  this 
day  ;  well  call  it  all  square  and  I'll  stand  your  backing,"  turning  around 
and  shaking  his  head  detiantly  at  the  school. 

NVtll,  whether  it  was  Joe  or  whether  it  was  I,  I  don't  know,  but  certainly 
fr«>m  the  day  I  humbled  my  pride  sufficiently  to  apologize  to  him,  and  he 
declared  himself  my  knight,  there  was  no  more  open  rebellion. 

My  first  real  prayer  for  help  from  an  humbled  heai-t  God  had  hastened  to 
a!i«»'Ter.    Ho  was  now  my  Helper. 

Thcj  siunmer  days  passed  very  quickly,  and  we  grew — scholars  and  teacher 
—very  near  to  each  other.  It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  in  subduing 
J>e  the  whole  school  was  subdued,  but  so  it  was  ;  the  leading  spirit  in  their 
mischief  had  sworn  allegLance  to  me,  and  they,  for  some  reason,  followed 
suit. 

•Toe  and  I  grew  firm  friends.  He  lost  gradually  his  uncouth  manner  of 
talldng,  and  I  foimd  wliat  a  noble,  earnest  heart  and  manly,  steadfast  soul 
had  been  hidden  under  the  rough  exterior.  He  would  come  to  me  very 
often  in  the  ])lea8ant  summer  evenings  with  some  puzzling  questions  that  he 
wanted  answered,  and  his  boyish  logic  sometimes  went  beyond  my  know- 
lodge  and  reasoning.  I  remember  well  one  night  when  wo  sat  talking  on 
the  {Hazza  our  conversation  tnok  a  sober  cast.  We  had  been  watching  the 
stars,  trying  to  trace  the  difFeront  constellaticms,  and  we  drifted  gradually 
from  wonders  and  theories  about  tlicm  to  the  wonderful  Power  that  had  made 
theui  and  placed  them  where  they  were  ;  then  to  the  glorious  heaven  lying 
beyond  them,  and  to  the  Christ  who  had  freely  given  up  that  homo  and 
come  to  our  wretched,  sinning  world  to  bleed  and  die  for  us. 

**  Joe,"  said  I,  after  wo  had  been  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  "  do  you  love 
JesoB)" 

He  did  not  answer  me  immediately,  but  very  soon  he  said, 

"Does  He  love  me.  Miss  Perie  r 

"Don't  you  know  it,  Joe  ?"  I  said,  "  aren't  you  a  very  difierent  boy  from 
what  you  used  to  be  ?  Doesn't  He  help  you  to  be  good  ?  Don't  you  do  it 
for  His  sake?" 

"No,  Miss  Perie,"  said  he  softly  ;  "  Pvo  never  thought  of  Him,  I  have 
done  it  all  for  you." 

I  did  not  q;Liite  know  wlmt  to  say  to  this  at  first,  for  as  I  knew  how 
'"uaenbly  I  had  failed  when  I  tried  to  be  good  without  God's  help,  so  I  had 
^l><night,  of  course,  Joe  must  have  prayed  to  Gk>d  to  help  him  too.  I  saw 
then  how  much  easier  it  is  for  some  natures  to  be  appai-ently  right  than 
^'^her^  and  yet  how  the  one  great  change  miat  come  to  all  before  we  are 
ngbt  in  His  eyes. 

"Joe,"  I  said,  "  w^U  you  promis:;  mo  one  thing  ?" 

After  ft  moment  he  said^  ^'  Tes.'* 

"  Will  yon  go  home  to-night,  a  nd  before  you  sleep,  will  you  pray  Gk>d  to 
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cleanse  yonr  heart  and  make  you  His  dear  child  ?    Do  this  earnestly  and 
sincerely,  and  He  will  surely  bless  you." 

Joe  sat  still  a  little  while  longer,  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  his  face 
turned  partly  away  from  me,  then  he  rose  to  go,  and  in  the  soft  moonlight 
I  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  took  both  my  hands  in  his 
and  said  softly, 

**  I  will  try.  Miss  Perie  ;  you  must  pray  for  me  too.** 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  went  slowly  down  the  path.  When  he  reached 
the  gate  he  turned  round,  waved  his  cap,  and  called,  "  Good-bye." 

Good-bye,  Joe,  dear,  noble,  generous  Joe !  A  long,  a  last  good-bye  ! 
And  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  Father,  that  Thou  gavcst  me  the  heart  to  say  the 
few  words  which  may,  through  Thy  grace,  have  led  his  soul  to  the  golden 
gates  of  Thy  most  glorious  city  ! 

The  next  morning  came,  bright  and  glowing.  Joe  was  not  in  his  seat 
when  school  was  called,  but  I  did  not  think  much  of  that,  as  he  was  some- 
times late  ;  but  when  the  day  wore  away  and  he  did  not  come,  I  wondered. 

After  tea,  as  I  sat  on  the  piazza,  watching  the  sun  set,  1  saw  a  tall 
woman,  in  rusty,  faded  black,  hastily  let  down  the  bars,  and  still  more  hastily 
come  up  to  the  green  lane.  As  she  came  nearer  me,  I  saw  it  was  Joe's  mother. 
J  started  involuntarily  down  the  steps  to  her,  and  the  question  on  my  lips, 
**  Where  is  Joe  ? "  was  met  by  the  same  words  from  her. 

We  looked  at  each  other  fearfully  for  a  few  moments,  her  face  growing 
paler  as  she  saw  I  did  not  know,  my  heart  sinking  very  low,  and  filled  with 
a  vague  dread.  She  sank  down  on  the  steps,  covered  her  face  with  her 
poor  yrinkled  hands,  and  rocked  backward  and  forward,  groaning  as  she 
rocked. 

The  treasurer  and  his  wife  came  out,  and  by  gentle  questions  drew  from  her 
that  Joe  had  kissed  her  ^^  good-bye,"  and  started  very  early  for  school,  so 
that  he  might  go  first  to  the  pond  and  get  me  some  of  my  favomite  lilies.  She 
liad  not  thought  anything  wrong  until  tea-time  ;  then  she  was  troubled,  for 
*^it  was  not  like  Joe,"  she  said,  **to  stay  away  and  let  his  mother  get 
wood  and  water  for  tea  ;**  and  when  the  cows  came  home  alone  and 
stood  waiting  at  the  bars  to  be  milked,  her  fears  grew  stronger,  and  bo  she 
came  to  me. 

Mr.  Mason  went  hurriedly  to  call  the  neighbours,  and  the  poor  mother 
followed  him.  I  could  not.  I  sat  down  on  the  piazza  where  Joe  and  I  had 
sat  the  night  before,  trembling,  prajdng ;  I  could  not  cry.  Little  Phebe 
crept  out  and  crouched  down  beside  me,  her  chubby  hand  in  mine,  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder. 

And  so  we  sat  in  the  gathering  dusk,  speaking  never  a  word,  till  we  saw 
them  coming  slowly  home.  Up  the  green  lane  that  had  never  seemed  so 
long,  under  the  spreading  apple  boughs,  they  came,  quietly  and  tearfully,  to 
tell  me  they  had  found  him. 

Found  my  poor  boy  !  Down  among  the  lilies — ^the  fair-faced,  treacherous 
lilies — ^that  had  lured  him  to  his  death. 

He  had  gathered  those  near  the  shore  and  laid  them  on  the  bank  where  they 
found  them,  withered  and  shrunken,  and  then,  tempted  by  some  finer  ones 
farther  out  in  the  pond,  he  had  taken  a  broken  old  boat,  unfit  for  use,  and 
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had  paddled  out  to  them,  and,  leaning  too  far  over  to  grasp  thoir  slippery 
stems,  the  boat  had  gone  over,  and — that  was  all  we  could  know. 

How  Uttlo  we  thought,  Joe,  when  you  and  I  watched  the  stars  together 
that  night,  that  when  they  came  again  you  would  be  above  them  lookiiKr 
down  at  me  !  ° 

I  missed  my  boy-knight  very  much  ;  the  absence  of  his  ready  hand  and 
bright  smile  left  a  deep  void  in  my  heart,  which  aU  my  other  scholars  could 
not  fiU ;  but  stiU  we  journey  on  together  through  sunshine  and  through 
shadow,  and  I  have  learned-  oh,  so  surely !— tliat  in  my  own  stren^^th 
I  can  do  nothing.  ° 

Lizzie  Chestek  Atwood. 


©Mtuarjr. 


B£NBT  0.   WILLS,  ESQ-y  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  occnrrod, 
tfter  a  Lrief  illness,  on  the  morning  of 
Thnr^j,  the  23rd  of  November,  at  his 
prirate  residence.  Mr.  Wills  was  bom  at 
BziHol  in  the  year  1800,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  son  of  a  father 
eminent  for  sound  judgment  and  for  con- 
sistent piety.  Sent  to  school  at  Devizes, 
Heniy  took  much  pleasure  in  the  ministry 
of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Elliott,  and  thero  re- 
ceired  the  impressions  which  resulted  in 
ctrlj  decision  for  Christ.     Shariog  in 
thii  eirly  piety  with  his  two  brothers, 
18  well  as  his  sisters,  ho  began  a  course 
of  BBQsaal  Christian  activity  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  by  teaching  in  the  Fragment 
Schoolfl,  as  they  were  called,  in  one  of 
&emo0t  necessitous  parts  of  the  city, 
nev  the   present  railway-station.     A 
woie  part  could  hardly  be  found  than 
Hat  densely-populated    neighbourhood 
wu  at  that  time,  and  many  disagreeable 
msilei  had  to  be  encountered  by  him 
and  his  fellow- workers  on  their  way  to 
ndfrom  the  schools.    But  prayer  and 
pBieveiance  overcame  these  things,  and 
ivolted  in  the  first  chapel,  in  the  erection 
of  iWi  he  was  a  prime  mover.    Gh:eat 
wai  the  delight,  he  used  afterwards  to 
ny,  which  he  felt  when  he  could  give 
^  first  Jtftf  ponnds  to  the  building  of 
^  honsa  of  prayer  for  those  who  were 
pviduiig  lor  lack  of  knowledge.    Long 


known  as  Anvil-street  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  doubled  in  size,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  large  school-rooms,  this  place 
was  a  means  of  great  blessing  in  the 
locality,  and  an  object  of  deep  and  active 
interest  to  Mr.  Wills  through  life.  For 
some  years  he  worked  in  it  on  the  Lord's 
day,  as  hard  as  he  did  in  business  in  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  Having  co-opera- 
ted with  his  younger  brother  in  another 
chapel  in  a  destitute  neighbourhood,  ho 
was  the  principal  means,  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  in  the  erection  of  High- 
bury Chapel,  on  the  high  ground  where 
the  martyrs  wore  burnt  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign.  Leaving  the  Tabernacle,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  in  order  to  help 
in  the  management  of  this  new  place  of 
worship,  in  a  now  and  important  lo- 
cality, from  the  year  1844  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
•  much  prosperity  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  B.  A.,  who  was 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
When  the  hours  of  business  were  over, 
he  was  to  be  found  at  meetings  of 
various  religious  bodies,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  throughout  a  wide 
district  in  the  West  of  England.  Ho 
used  to  speak  with  deep  interest  and 
gratitude  of  thirty  places  of  worship  of 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundation-stones, 
and  of  the  great  usefulness  of  most  of 
thorn  through  the  Divine  blessing.    He 
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was  the  originator  of,  and  a  large  con- 
tributor to,  the  handsome  Congregational 
Church  at  Bedland-park,  and  gave  mu- 
nificent help  to  the  new  Independent 
Chapel  at  Clifton. 

For  Bomo  years  Mr.  Wills  had  attended 
tho  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  from  a  conviction  that  evan- 
gelical churches  need  the  utmost  co- 
operation ;  and  at  the  last  autumnal 
assembly,  in  Swansea,  ho  had,  very  un- 
expectedly, the  honour  of  presiding  at 
the  large  missionary  meeting,  attended 
by  throe  or  four  thousand  peisons,  and 
roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  rare  elo- 
quence of  a  missionary  from  China.  At 
this  crowning  meeting  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  "Wills  spoke  with  more  than 
usual  ability,  pleasure,  and  faithfulness, 
appealing  to  aU  who  were  concerned  for 
tho  heathen  to  see  to  their  own  sal- 
Tation.  This  was  his  last  public  effort 
out  of  his  native  city,  for  the  Master 
whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  all  who 
know  him  will  feel  now  that  this  close 
was  a  worthy  climax  of  his  life.    One  of 


the  kindest,  noblest  hearts  has  gonib 
from  earth  ;  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rous and  untiring  workers  for  Christ 
is  at  rest.  From  his  joy  in  the  Lord 
here,  a  happier  soul  in  heaven  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Peaceful  was  his 
end,  and  short  his  passage  to  repose. 

The  funeral  service  was  performed  in 
Highbury  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Thomas,  who  addressed  tho  crowded 
and  afFcctod  congregation  after  the 
lessons  had  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morton  Brown,  of  Cheltenham.  As  the 
fur. c nil  passed  through  the  city,  the 
closed  windows  and  crowds  in  the  way 
were  a  testimony  to  the  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  Mr.  Wills  had  been 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the  gr&Ye, 
suiToundcd  by  a  large  crowd  and  many 
weeping  workpeople,  verses  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  read  by  tho  Rev.  D. 
Thomas,  and  prayer  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Urijah  Thomas,  the  minister  of 
Rcdland-park  Chapel.  Long  will  Mr. 
Wills  be  remembered,  to  prove  that  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 


BoixttH  of  130jofc.s. 


Christianity   vieiveil   in   Eetation 

to  the  Trcaent  State  of  Socitti/  and 
Opinion,  By  M.  Gvizot.  (Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.) 
This  small  volume  is  the  third  of  a 
series  not  yet  complete.  The  author 
writes  with  a  certain  not  ungraceful 
consciousness  of  his  high  attainments 
and  wide  experience,  and  every  line  is 
weighted  with  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  he  has  thus  acquired.  The  book 
is  a  mine  of  thought,  full  of  sentences 
which  might  be  expanded  into  pages. 
Take  for  example  the  following  utter- 
ances :  '*  The  life  of  nations  is  neither 
easier  nor  less  mixed  with  good  and  evil 
than  the  Hfe  of  individuals."  *'  Political 
liberty  forces  all  questions  to  submit  to 
the  test  of  practical  experiment."  *' There 


are  two  things  which  novtr  fail  finally 
to  prove  incompatible — liberty  and 
falsehood."  "  Duty  is  tho  sole  basis  of 
right."  Descending  to»  particulars,  in 
the  "Meditation"  on  Christianity  and 
liberty,  M.  Quizot  points  out  that  the 
Goppcl  recognises  man's  freedom,  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  saves  men  from  that  Epicurean 
love  of  ease  which  incapacitates  them 
for  liberty ;  at  the  same  time  it  restrains 
licence,  and  sets  moral  law  above  even 
the  will  of  a  democracy.  One  of  the 
**  ileditations  "  bears  tho  singular  title  of 
*'  Christian  Ignorance."  It  is  an  earnest 
assertion  of  the  limits  imposed  upon 
human  knowledge  of  tho  "  Unknown* ' 
and  the  "Diverse"  in  the  univene. 
Among   so    many   ideas,    there    is   of 
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ai;c3«ty  much  with  whicli    an  inde- 

pml^t  think'H*   will   not  agreo.     Tho 

hipt^r   OQ    K}lIgion    anl    Scioaco    is 

in;iJ»l'aato.    The  solutiona  it  ofF'?ra  havo 

Iju,'  b?on  accepted  by  most  Christian 

schiUrj:,    ani    rcjairo    much    c<ircful 

..i-'-vriti'.iii    b-jforo  thoy  c.in  bo  m:idc 

{.K;tii;ally  useful.     A    Xonconformist, 

•v>.  will  bo  unable  to  undor'ttnnd  an 

■.Ui,in:'>    bvt'.vooi     Church    and    St:itJ 

".iicli  l-.-ave3  religion  indopondont ;  an  1 

■-H^  ih'orv  of  thj  auLliDi*,  that  Horaani^m 

!- 1  liberty  c.iu  b)  hannonizsd,  has  boon 

'i-ujularly  rofuti*!  by  tho  docrees  of  tho 

t'i.'  lito  Council,   which  had  not  met 

t!i.;ii    he    wroto.      TIu    api)yndix    on 

"K'j>II:)!no"  will  domowhat  astonish 

t)ii;  aJmircrs  of   tliat  work.      On  tho 

'^lijlc  it  is  hardly  po.5siblo  to  exaggerate 

the  volua  of  this  momentous  contribution 

t)  thd  cons€r\'ativo  side  in  the  great 

'■ontToversv  between  faith  and  unbelief. 

Tk  Preacher's  Lantern.  Yol.  1. 

(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  *•  Lantorn  "  is  in  many  respects 
an  improvement  on  tho  *'  Analyst,*'  and 
tills  first  volimio  really  forms  a  work  of 
pmnanont  value  to  preachers.  It  is 
rich  in  variety,  and  all  its  articles — ser- 
mons, outlines,  and  sketches  of  "  pulpit 
miel^" — are  marked  by  ability,  and 
Hrtny  of  them  aro  written  with  live- 
Kn^isi  and  ?par!vlo.  "  Our  ^linister's 
Brwkfast."  professoJIy  n^porling  con- 
Tenitions  on  current  topics  of  talk  and 
thoBglit,  wUl  form  an  attractive  feature 
in  tMs  periodical.  Wo  heartily  wish 
that  Min\»Ur»*  BreakfasU  were  in  reality 
u  profitable  as  thoy  aro  made  here  to 
&ppeir  to  be  !  Mr.  Hood's  pen  is  al- 
myinimblo,  and  in  editing  this  monthly 
for  pieochers  he  seems  very  much  at 
iMme.  We  csinnot  closo  this  short  no- 
tice without  expressing  our  sorrow  at 
wiiat  scvuLs,  on  Uio  human  side,  the  pre- 
nuture  decease  of  Mr.  Longwill,  Mi*. 
Hood's  co-editor  in '  this  yolnme.  His 
litu  wu  a  promising  one,  suddenly  clased 
^  euth,  bat  continued  in  glory. 


Sermom    on    Special  Occasions. 

By  Daniel  Moore,  M.  A.,  Chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  the  Quoon.  (London  : 
liivingtons.  1871.) 
Mr.  !Mooris  in  our  opinion,  has  cx- 
crci.sed  a  wise  di.Hcrction  in  publishing 
tliis  voluablo  volume.  It  seems  natural 
that  in  addressing  such  audiences  as 
gather  around  his  ministry,  at  groat 
public  sendees,  a  proacln;r  should  select 
topics  of  commanding  importance,  on 
which  his  own  mind  had  been  deeply 
interested.  Nearly  aU  the  sermons  in  this 
voluiuo,  twenty-three  in  number,  wero 
preached  on  select  occasions.  Some  of  them 
were  produced  by  him  as  Select  Preacher 
before  tlic  University  of  Cambridge; 
six  of  them  at  the  Lvuton  Mission  at 
Oxford,  appointed  by  tho  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford — othors  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's,  before  the  (iuecn  at  tho 
Chapel  Royal,  and  before  tho  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wah^s  at  Whitehall,  and 
some  at  public  annivei*saries  in  the  city. 
The  sermon  on  Prayer  and  Providence, 
and  that  on  the  Unsearchablenoss  of 
God,  preached  at  Nottingham  when  the 
meeting  of  tho  British  Association  for 
Scionco  was  held  there,  form  a  noblo 
vindication  of  tho  philosophy  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  opposed  to  tho  intcllectua 
heresies  of  the  day. 

Our  object,  however,  in  noticing  thorn 
thus  briefly  is  to  fix  tho  attention  of 
younger  preachers  upon  the  crowning 
fact,  apparent  in  every  pago  of  this 
volume,  that  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  are  never  lost  sight  of ; 
never  liid  under  a  bushel  of  words,  never 
thrust  into  a  comer  as  though  the 
preacher  wore  ashamed  of  his  oflico  or 
of  his  message.  But  they  are  always 
brought  forth  prominently  by  Mr.  Mooro 
in  tho  high  places  of  the  field,  and  are 
advocated  by  him  with  unshrinking 
firmness,  and  with  spontaneous  delight. 
Tlio  volume  is  beautifully  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  Canon  Melvill, 
"whom  it  was  tho  authors  prrvilogo 
to  succood  in  different  spheres  of 
ministerial  labour." 
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The  Works  of  Ladantius,  Trans- 
lated by  William  Fltitcher,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
School,  Wimboum,  Dorset.  In  two 
volumes.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Chirk.) 
These  volumes  form  the  first  issue  for 
this  year  of  the  Messrs.  Clark's  Ante- 
Nicene  Library.  The  second  volume 
contains  also  the  apocryphal  work  called 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs — 
the  dying  utterances  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  —  and  somo  other  fragmentary 
writing^  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. Lactantius  wrote  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  his  stylo  was  so 
polished  that  it  gainod  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Christian  Cicero.  His 
chief  work  is  entitled  "  The  Divine  In- 
stitutions," in  which,  in  seven  books,  ho 
discusses  the  claims  of  Heathenism  and 
Christianity.  Besides,  ho  wroto  several 
other  treatises,  which  are  all  here  admi- 
rably translated.  Honesty,  simplicity, 
and  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  appear 
in  all  his  writings ;  and  in  his  day  he 
was  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the 
Church.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
certain,  though  generally  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  nativo  of  Africa.  His 
profession  was  at  first  that  of  a  rhetori- 
cian and  pleader,  which  ho  abandoned  on 
bocoming  a  Christian  ;  and  so  groat  bo- 
bccamo  his  reputation,  that  the  Emperor 
Constantino  entrusted  to  him  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Crispus.  But  he  has  not 
much  claim  to  be  considered  a  theologian. 

The    Britiah    Quarterly  Review, 

No.  CIX.  Januar}' 1872.     (London: 

Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.) 
This  is  an  admirable  number  of  this 
Review,  with  several  articles  of  much 
more  than  average  merit.  The  able 
Editors  cater  for  readers  of  various  tastes, 
and  provide  substantial  repast  for  all. 
The  articles  of  the  present  number  arc  : 
1.  The  history  of  Napoleon  I.  2. 
Beethoven.  3.  An  English  interior  in 
the  1 7th  century.  4.  Catullus  and  his 
translators.  5.  A  series  of  essays  on 
iho   life   of   Mohammed    and    subjects 


subsidiary  thereto.  6.  The  Holy  Biblo 
according  to  the  Authorized  Version — 
the  "Speaker's  Commentary."  7.  The 
working  of  the  Education  Act.  8.  Last 
words  on  the  Ballot  Question.  And,  9. 
Notices  of  Contemporary  Literature,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  100  pages.  In  this 
last  department  the  British  Quarterly  is 
unequalled. 

The  Congregational  Tear  Book. 

1872.      (London:       Hodder     and 

Stoughton.) 
We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this 
new  issue  of  the  Congregational  Year 
Book.  It  seems  now  so  essential  that 
we  wonder  what  our  fathers  did  without 
it,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Ashton, 
the  editor,  deserves  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  denomination  for  the  labour  and 
care  which  he  bestows  in  getting  up 
this  Annual, 

T'he    Bristol     Orphan    HomeSy 

Ashhy  Down,  By  W.  Elfb  Tatler. 
(London  :  Morgan  and  Scott.) 
The  Orphanage  of  ^Ir.  MilUer  is  the 
btanding  miracle  of  the  present  day — 
vastly  more  impressive  than  such  pro* 
digies  as  bleeding  wafers  and  winking 
pictures,  even  if  they  were  realities  and 
not  impostures.  Mr.  Taylcr  has  done 
well  in  putting  together,  in  an  attractive 
form,  the  history  of  this  marvellous 
institution,  and  a  description  of  its  mnl- 
tiform  aspects  and  agencies.  We  would 
recommend  every  reader,  who  desires  to 
know  what  faith  and  prayer  can  accom- 
plish, to  read  this  book  till  his  heart 
glows  with  sympathy  and  thankfulness. 

Origin  and  Ilistory  of  the  New 

Testament.  By  James  Martin,  B.A. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Wo  have  here,  in  an  accessible 
form,  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  can  only  be 
found  in  works  of  ten  times  the  size  and 
price.  The  book  contains  a  oondBe  but 
clear  account  of  the  oircumstances  under 
which  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  ;  of  the  oldest  M8S. ;   of 
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the  labourj  of  iho  great  scholars  who 
hire  sought  to  give  us  a  correct  text; 
and  of  the  various  English  versions. 
The  conclusions  arrive!  at  aro  at  once 
ioJi^peadent  and  orthodox,  and  th  ough 
w.'  do  not  always  agree  with  the  writer 
—t.g.t  as  to  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  of  the 
Apocalypse — we  heartily  recommend  his 
admirable  summary  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  most  sacred  of  hooks. 

The  Old    Catholic  Church;    or, 

the  History,  Doctrine,  Worship^  and 
Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  from 
the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Establish- 
mefit  of  the  Pope  as  a  Temporal  Sove- 
reign, A.  J).  755.     By  W.  D.  Kil- 
LEN,  D.D.     (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.) 
Tm  valuable  work  embraces  about 
one*half  of  the    interval  between  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  Reformation. 
Tac  first  portion  of  the  time  Dr.  Killen 
had  gone  oyer  before  in  his  former  work 
^The  Ancient  Church — so  that  in  the 
present  volume  he  gives  a  mere  sketch 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  period.    The  author 
has  bestowed  much  pains  in  consulting 
Mthoritics,  has  condensed  the  history 


very  carefully,  and  has  written  with  much 
clearness  anl  vivacity.  His  work  is 
written  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of 
view,  but,  on  the  whole,  fairly,  and  with 
an  evident  desire  to  reach  and*  state  the 
truth.  The  sketches  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  of  the  early  sects  and  schisms 
which  arose,  and  of  the  important  Arian, 
Pelagian,  and  other  controversies,  aro 
exceedingly  well  done.  We  recommend 
Dr.  Killen's  work  as  a  very  admirable  and 
useful  compendium  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 

Phcenwia   and    Israel:    A  His- 
torical  Essay,      By  Augustus    S. 
WiLKixs,  SI.  A.     (London  :  Hoddor 
and  Stoughton.) 
This  essay,  though  written  by  a  Non- 
conformist, obtained  the  Burney   Prize 
in  the  University   of  Cambridge,  for 
1870.    Brimful  of  thought  and  learning, 
it  deserves  to  bo  carefully  pondered  by 
the  favoured  few  who  are  attracted  to- 
wards   such    studies    as    Comparative 
Mythology  and  Comparative  Philology, 
which,  while  serving  to   suggest  some 
shadowy  outline  of  the  pro-historic  con- 
dition of  our  race,  can,  as  yet,  hardly 
load  us  to  definite  conclusions. 


®\\x  €\xmt\L 


The  New  Lectionaby  in  the  Estab- 

iWHiD  Cuu&cu. — ^The  new  Table  of  Les- 

1001  came  into  operation  in  many  of  the 

pUcesof  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 

oa  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year ;  but  there 

*iQBti]l  a  great  number  of  clerg^ymen  who 

^  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 

Ifictionary.    Many  evangelicals,  as  well 

tt  ritualists,  look  with  disfavour  upon 

the  movement ;  of  course  from  dififerent 

lUndpoints.    The  latter  view  it  as  only 

pirtofa  more  extensive  plan  for  ofifect- 

ingrabrical  roTision,   and  hence  their 

lifiitiltty  until  they  [ace  what  this  may 

involTo.    For  the   last  200  years   the 

dvgj  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 

coin^lefeely  tied  up  as.to  the  portions  of 

toptore  which  they  * :■';  on  Sundays, 


and  as  to  the  length  of  the  passages,  and 
many  of  the  people  have  never  hoard  read 
in  public,  the  Gospels.  The  book  of 
Hovclation  is  also  only  now  brought 
into  a  regular  course  of  reading,  as 
hitherto  it  has  been  discountenanced  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  stated  that  the  now  Icction- 
ary  has  been  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church. 


Chu  bch  Beform  in  Spain. — A  "  Mani- 
festo to  the  Spanish  Nation  **  has  re- 
cently appeared,  signedby  seven  priests, 
as  the  committee,  wherein  a  reformation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  is  de- 
manded. No  new  sect  is  to  be  raised  up, 
^ut  there  is  to  be  the  ''  constitution  of  a 
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free  ChristiaD,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic, 
Church,  or  Spanish  Church.''  Five 
chief  points  of  reform  are  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  medium  of  a  National 
Council :— 1.  Purity  of  the  Clirislian 
doctrine,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Now 
Testament,  with  rejection  of  those  addi- 
tions which  by  Councils,  Papal  bulls, 
decretals,  and  encyclicals,  have  been  ap- 
pended to  it.  2.  Separation  and  indopcn- 
denco  of  Church  and  State.  3.  Vote  of 
the  Church  members,  with  universal 
right  of  Toico.  4.  Rejection  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  of  compulsory  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  burial  fees.  5.  Self- 
government  of  the  Church  by  periodical 
councils. 


The  "  Old  Catholic  "  Movement. — 
The  grounding  of  "  Old  Catholic  *'  con- 
gregations goes  on,  progressing  surely. 
The  body  at  Ried,  in  Upper  Austria, 
have  now  been  able  to  procure  a  minister 
for  themselves.     In  the  Tyrol  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  has  not  proceeded 
further  mth  the  Dean  of  Kuflfstein  and 
his  clergy;  but  solitary  congregations 
are  stealing  out  to  join  the  movement, 
such  as  at  Simbnch,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  where  a  body  of  four  hundred  have 
established   themselves.      In    Hungary 
the  Primate  has     excommimicated  Dr. 
Katala,  professor    of  Biblical  Exegesis 
in  the  University  of  Pesth,  who,  as  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  the   Free    Churchy  has 
been  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Old 
Catholics.     From  Kaiserlautern,  in  the 
Palatinates,  comes  a  pleasing  piece  of 
news.    The*' Old  CathoHc"  body,    shut 
out  from  their  own  Church,  have  asked  the 
Protestants  to  lend  them  theirs,  and   the 
Presbytery  of  the  town  has  consented/. 
The  matter  is  referred  to  the  Consistory 
at  Spires  for  their  ratification. 


Eyanoelical  Chkistiaxs  in  Turkey. 
— Agop  Effendi,  head  of  the  native  Pro- 
testant commimity  in  Turkey,  published 
the  result  of  a  tour  of  inspection,  which 
ho  has  spent  a  year  in  making.  The 
community,  which  was  established  by 
permission  of  the  Sultan  in  1848,  num- 


bers 23,000  subjects  of  the  Porte,  scat 
tered  over  every  part  of  the  empire,  and 
comprising  twelve  different  nationali- 
ties. The  greater  part  of  them — 19,000 
— are  connected  with  the  American  mis- 
sions. The  members  are,  as  a  rule, 
quiet,  sober,  and  industrious.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  can  read,  and 
there  are  5,600  pupils  in  schools  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  themselves 
and  under  their  own  control.  They  are 
every  year  undertaking  a  greater  share 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  their  pas* 
tors  and  their  schools.  There  are  250 
Protestant  places  of  worship  in  the  em- 
pire, to  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
various  missionary  societies  largely  con- 
tribute. 


Coptic  Chribtians  in  Egypt. — The 
Copts  in  Egypt  number  200,000,  and 
are  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment.  Like  the  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
they  hold  the  Bible  in  esteem,  and  are 
accessible  to  the  missionary.  At  Cairo 
they  have  a  healthy  little  church,  which 
gave  upwards  of  £65  in  gold  last  year 
to  support  the  Gbspel,  though  the  con- 
gregation numbers  but  about  eighty 
persons.  In  Ousiout  they  have  about 
ninety  church  members  and  a  congrega- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons,  who 
go  out  two  by  two  every  Sunday  to  la- 
bour in  surrounding  villages. 


Revision  or  the  Scbtpttbes. — ^Ameri- 
can scholars  are  to  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  Bible  revision  now  going  on  in  Eng. 
land.  A  letter  from  Bishop  EUicott  to 
Dr.  Schaff  opened  the  way  f(9r  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect,  and  a  working  com. 
mittee  has  been  appointed.  The  Ameri- 
can committee  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  companies  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  and  rules  of  revision  adopted 
by  the  British  committee.  It  is  also 
announced  that  the  British  committee 
will  submit  to  the  American  companies, 
from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  their 
work  as  have  passed  the  first  revisionr 
and  the  American  companies  will  trans- 
mit their  criticisms  and  snggestioDfl  to 
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the  British  companies  before  the  second 
rerisoiL  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
ciQ  and  British  companies  will  bo  held, 
if  possible,  in  London  before  final  action. 


Notes  oi  the  Month. — The  liberal 
and  catholic  arrangements  of  tho  Glas- 
gow University,  in  connection  with  tho 
supply  of  the  university  pulpit,  were 
iUostratcd  on  tho  17th  December  by  the 
prtsenteand  services  of  Professor  Jo  wctt, 
the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
The  chapel  was  crowded.  The  reverend 
professor's  text  was  John  xix.,  30 — "  It 
is  finished."  Tho  discourse  bore  the 
impress  cf  the  preacher's  characteristic 
typo  of  doctrine,  as  of  the  "  Broad 
Church"  party.  Professor  Jowctt  also 
prea?hi,d  on  Sunday,  24th  December,  in 
Old  Greyfriars*  Church,  Edinburgh.  He 
chose  for  his  text,  2ud  Peter,  1 — 5.  In  the 
cctiiso  of  the  sermon  he  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  greater  union  amongst 
Christians,  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
points  on  which  they  were  agreed  were 
immeasurably  more  important  than  those 
«n  which  they  diiFered.  On  Sunday, 
January  7th,  Dean  Stanley  preached  in 
the  same  church,  from  John  xiiL,  14. 
Dr.  Wallace,  the  minister  of  tho  church, 
offered  prayers  and  read  tho  Scriptures. 
It  is  a  new  feature  of  our  time  for 
Episcopalians  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Establishment, 
^en  may    Presbyterians    preach    in 

Westminster  Abbey? The  Judicial 

Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  ad- 
tiscd  Her  Majesty  to  approve  a  statute 
pused  by  a  majority  of  the  wardens  and 
^dlows  of  Mcrix>n  Oolloge,  Oxford,  for 
^  total  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  col- 
lege ordinance,  under  which  one  moiety 
^  the  twenty-four  fellowships  was  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  of  holy  orders;  and 
henee,  in  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-two 
colleges  ol  Oxford,  a  majority  of  tho 
gorenusg  body  have  power,  subject  to 
ttis  approval  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 


alter  or  repeal  the  ordinances  passed  by 
the    University    Commissioners.       The 
importance  of  this  decision  is  v^ry  great, 
and  second  only  to  the  University  Tests 
Act,  to  which  it  may  be  said  -to  bo  a 
supplement.    The  obligation  of  ha\'ing 
clerical  fellowships  may  thus  be  abolished 
by  the  colleges  themselves. — ThD  protest 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,   fgllow   of 
Oriel  College,  and  vicar  of  St.  i  Mary's, 
Oxford,  against  the  appointment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  as  select  preacher  to 
the    University  of    Oxford,    lyis    been 
followed  by  another  protest,   addressed 
to  the  Vice-Chanccllor,  from  Dr.  Goul- 
bom,  the  Dean  of  Norwich.    Both  gen- 
tlemen ground  their  protest  on  Dr.  Tem- 
ple's theology,  as  being  heterodox  and 
hazy,  and  on  his   complicity  Anth  the 
writings  of  tho  avowed  rationalists  in 
tho  matter  of  tho  "  EsKiys  and  Reviews." 
Thus  a  prelate  of  tho  Church  is  regarded 
by  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  who  have 
sworn  and  subscribed  the  same  creeds. 
In   the  Loudon  Gazette,  of  29th  De- 
cember, there  appeared  a  letter  from  the 
Queen    to  tho  nation,   dated    Windsor 
Castle,  Deeombcr  26th.     Her  Majesty, 
in  a  frank  and  unaffected  way,  thanked 
her  subjects    for    their    expressions  of 
sympathy  and  loyalty  under  the  alarm- 
ing illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
royal  letter  can  haixlly  fail  in  strengthen- 
ing the  ties  which  bind  the  hearts  of  tho 
people,  as  a  whole,  to  the  person  and 
throne  of  our  illustrious  sovereign.    For 
nearly    two    months    the    nation    has 
watched  with  an  anxiety  which    had 
something  in  it  of  a  family  interest,  b}- 
the  bedside  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
now  tho  last  bulletin  has  been  issued 
(January  16),  and  we  may  look  for  his 
steady  progress  to    health.     May    his 
recovery  be  to  him  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new'^life,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  may 
he  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  national 
sympathy  which  he  has  excited,  and  of 
the  position  which  he  fills ! 
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MEETING   OF   MANAGEBS. 


ttima  oi  '^m^txs. 


TiLB  hulf-yoarly  mooting  of  tho  Managers  of  The  Evaxoblical  MAGiziNB  was  ho 
At  the  Guildhall  CofToe-housOy  on  Tuesday,  January  tho  0th. 

l^sent — Rev.  8.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair ;  Revs.  Dr.  AUon,  ! 
Mannering,  S.  Thodey,  T.  W.  Aveliog,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  P.  Lyon,  and  I.  V.  Mua 
mory. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spcnce,  tho  Editor,  Revs.  Dr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Raleigh,  T.  Binne 
J.  C.  Harrison,  J.  Vinoy,  and  others,  were  unavoidably  absent. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mannering,  after  which  the  usual  businc 
was  transacted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  Fund,  as  entcrt 
in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age,  and  the  sum  voted : — 


No. 

I 

23 

27 

29 

31 

33 

34 

51 

63 

77 

79 

83 

91 

92 

93 

91 

95 

102 

lOj 

lOG 

108 

113 

114 

139 

141 

142 

161 

169 

172 

176 

177 

170 

180 

205 

207 


Age. 
.  76 


Sums.    No. 


77 
71 
65 
51 
68 
64 
61 
to 
09 
86 
71 
74 
50 
49 
47 
42 
72 
86 
79 
66 
70 
71 
70 
G6 
66 
77 
78 
74 
53 
77 
72 
69 
64 
70 


£5 

215 

10 

239 

8 

340 

8 

254 

6 

264 

8 

206 

8 

2G8 

6 

269 

10 

288 

8 

289 

10 

290 

6 

299 

10 

305 

6 

307 

6 

318 

6 

320 

4 

323 

6 

326 

10 

329 

8 

330 

6 

335 

6 

347 

8 

350 

8 

351 

8 

353 

8 

355 

10 

372 

10 

404 

8 

405 

6 

409 

8 

410 

6 

412 

8 

414 

4 

416 

6 

Age. 

.  72 
.  71 
.  51 
.  75 
.  69 
.  71  , 
.  64 
.  67 
.  64 
.  77  , 
.  70 
.  63  , 
.  62  , 
.  50 
.  77 
.  67 
.  61 
.  70 
.  70 
.  78 
.  68  , 
,  60  , 
.  86  . 
.  65  . 
.  69  , 
69  . 
.  60 
.  73 
.  71  , 
.  56  , 
.  66  , 
.  69 
.  66  , 
.  50  . 


San 


Tho  Treasurer  stated  the  amount  received  from  Sacrament  Collections,  and  said  th 
if  tho  Churches  generally  would  adopt  this  simple  plan  of  aiding  the  Fund,  all  tl 
widows,  now  anxiously  waiting  to  bo  added  to  the  list  of  grantees,  might  be  add< 
at  once. 

Tho  importance  of  maintaining  the  circulation  of  a  Magazine  which  had  ronden 
such  good  service  to  the  Churches  and  to  the  widows  of  deceased  ministert  w; 
strongly  urged. 
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i-—Wihtt  Moth  an!)  a  f  argtt  f  ntonit. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


IT  is  a  sign  that  the  work  of  the  Society  13  healthy  and  efEcient,  that 
under  God's  blessing  it  naturally  covers  a  wider  surface  every  year. 
It  is  always  growing,  and  annually  brings  under  its  influence  and  instruc- 
tion a  larger  number  of  people.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways :  by  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of  our  converts,  and  the  constant  enlargement 
of  our  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

Apart  Altogether  from  the  extraordinary  increase  in  Madagascar,  the 
churches  and  congregations  under  the  Society's  care  have  grown  in  almost 
every  field  in  which  they  found  room.  Not  in  every  station,  for  some  posi- 
tions appear  to  be  unproductive.  Not  amongst  all  classes,  for  the  blessing' 
given  is  not  uniform ;  hindrances  abound  in  one  place  which  do  not  exist 
in  another.  But  in  general  the  Church  members  and  their  families,  the 
preachers  and  teachers,  the  children  in  school,  and  the  ground  under  cul- 
tivation, are  all  greater  at  the  end  of  any  ten  years  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  Churches  also  rise  in  character,  and  the  native  pastors 
and  preachers  grow  in  knowledge,  stability,  and  Christian  experience, 
^at  better  proof  could  the  missionary  brethren  have  of  the  soundness 
of  their  work  and  of  God's  blessing  upon  it? 

They  find,  also,  that  their  opportunities  of  usefulness  widen.  If  the 
population  under  their  instruction  is  not  limited  by  some  island,  or  by  the 
abundant  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  afforded  by  themselves  and  by 
otiier  Christian  workers  (as  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Cape  Colony), 
tite  Bpread  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  impressions  made  by  the 
•^Mttple  of  Christian  converts,  lead  to  new  openings  for  chapels,  services, 
■chooUj  and  the  whole  round  of  Christian  effort.  The  want  is  met  partly 
■7  die  converts  themselves;  and  nothing  is  more  gratifying  in  the  Society's 
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present  usefulness  than  to  observe  the  large  portion  of  its  aggressive 
efforts  carried  on  by  zealous  and  devoted  workers  drawn  from  our  native 
Churches.  But  because  tkey  cannot  overtake  all  these  opportunities,  not 
a  year  passes  without  the  missionaries  sending  appeals  to  the  Directors 
for  more  men  and  larger  funds. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  more  quiet  growth  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  mission  stations,  come  the  more  solid  openings  in  vast  fields  of 
labour  which  the  Providence  of  God  sets  before  the  Church  for  the  first  time. 
In  former  years  barriers  removed  opened  the  way  to  the  whole  of  India. 
Till  1842  China  was  entirely  closed  against  the  Gospel.  It  is  within  the 
present  generation  that  the  Turkish  Empire  has  allowed  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  settle  among  its  subjects;  that  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Spain  have 
freely  listened  to  Evangelical  preaching ;  that  Austria  and  France  have 
had  vast  supplies  of  Scriptures  put  in  circulation  among  their  people. 
Only  since  1861  has  Madagascar  been  opened  to  the  Church,  with  its  four 
millions  of  people. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  same  amount  of  income  can  meet  all  these 
claims  ?  Is  it  possible  that  sufficient  spiritual  force  can  be  supplied  for 
the  maintenance  of  old  positions,  for  the  quiet,  ordinary  growth  of  our 
work,  and  for  the  special  fields  added  from  time  to  time,  by  the  same  un- 
varying number  of  men  and  the  same  total  of  funds  ?  Strength  in  our 
native  Churches  will  help  us  in  part  to  meet  it,  but  that  is  new  spiritual 
force  added  from  another  quarter.  A  wise  redistribution  of  our  mis- 
sionaries also  may  occupy  some  new  ground ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  though 
our  missionaries  are  somewhat  reduced  in  number,  sixteen  more  hare 
been  wholly  removed  from  pastoral  work  and  occupy  Evangelistic  posi- 
tions, than  the  number  so  placed  five  years  ago.  That  readjustment 
should  produce  the  same  result  as  if  £7,000  a  year  had  been  added  to  the 
Society's  income,  and  had  been  applied  wholly  to  aggressive  work. 

There  is  a  wonderful  sameness  in  the  Society's  income.  Several  years 
ago  it  had  reached  about  £49,000  from  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
collections,  and  it  stood  there  with  astonishing  regularity  for  many  years. 
Five  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  that  element  of  the  income 
by  £10,000,  and  now  for  three  or  four  years  the  old  sameness  has  begun 
to  appear.  With  legacies,  colonial  subscriptions,  and  the  like,  the  general 
income,  at  the  command  of  the  Directors,  amounts  to  about  £78,000,  and 
the  money  gathered  and  expended  at  the  Mission  Stations,  whether  from 
English  or  native  gifts,  brings  up  the  total  to  about  £100,000. 

Why  should  this  income  stand  still  when  the  Churches  which  supply  it 
are  ever  moving  forward  ?    Can  any  one  say  with  truth  that  the  English 
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Chnidies  of  many  denomitiationB  are  in  a  low  spiritual  state,  and  that 
the/ need  to  be  awakened  from  some  deadly  slumber  ?  Contrasting  their 
condition  now  with  what  it  was  thirty  years  back,  we  must  look  with 
gratefal  wonder  at  the  advance  which  has  been  made.  Great  grace  has 
been  poured  upon  them,  and  the  fruit  is  such  as  to  honour  God  and 
benefit  mankind.  In  all  the  Free  Churches  earnest  ministers  are  faith- 
foUj  preaching  the  gospel,  and  combating  current  error.  Active  workers 
lostain  in  every  Church  Sabbath  Schools,  Eagged  Schools,  Bible  Women, 
visiting,  teaching,  collecting.  These  workers  are  numerous,  competent, 
ud  zealous ;  not  fussy  in  their  zeal,  but  calm  and  sober,  enjoying  devout 
boors  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  of  active  toil.  In  all  these 
ClmrcheB  there  is  a  large-hearted  liberality,  ready,  willing,  and  in 
amoimt  far  exceeding  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  New  Churches  are  rising 
ererywhere;  new  efforts  are  commenced;  new  plans  of  usefulness  are 
flbaped  out;  and  chapel  debts,  which  used  to  burden  our  people  for 
yean,  have  been  rapidly  cleared  away.  Denominational  zeal  has  added 
to  the  stimulus.  Churchmen  have  been  "  provoked  "  by  Dissenters ; 
Wesleyan  chapels  have  called  out  Baptist  efforts  ;  and  both  have  stirred 
up  Congregationalists ;  while  all  Christians  in  all  Churches  have  looked 
^th  a  deep  interest  on  the  great  fields  of  usefulness  lying  at  their  very 
door.  Thus  a  proposal  to  build  a  single  iron  church  in  London  grew 
into  a  scheme  for  twelve  stone  chapels ;  and  the  twelve  with  ease  and 
rapidity  were  increased  to  twenty-four. 

Viewed  solely  in  its  bearing  upon  home  work,  upon  the  ignorance  and 
iireligion  of  our  great  cities  and  towns,  such  progress  is  most  gratifying, 
and  should  call  forth  truest  gratitude.  In  how  few  places  within  our  own 
island  can  it  be  said,  '^  No  man  cared  for  my  soul.''  But  it  has  had  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  other  schemes  of  usefulness.  It  has  pro- 
duced one  result  to  our  Missions  in  foreign  lands  that  could  not  have 
been  intended,  and  has  made  them  to  suffer  both  by  diminishing  the 
amount  whirJi  they  receive,  and  by  withdrawing  attention  from  their 
proceedings,  their  progress  and  their  claims. 

For  illustration  let  us  look  to  the  actual  work  of  our  Congregational 
Churches.  During  these  thirty  years  they  have  grown  considerably  in  nuni- 
bersy  in  intelligence,  in  public  influence,  and  in  wealth.  Their  wealth 
and  resources,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  now  very  great,  and  are 
increaBing  every  year.  But  is  it  not  a  striking  fact  that,  taking  thorn 
together,  in  every  hundred  churches,  three  times  as  much  monci/  is  spent 
every  year  on  chapel-building  as  is  contributed  by  those  Churches  to 
foieign  ICflsions. 
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I9  it  not  a  striking  fact  that,  taking  our  Churolies  together  in  town  and 
country,  out  of  wery  hundred,  pounds  contributed  for  their  benevolent 
schemes,  and  not  including  their  own  worship,  etghty-Jive  pounds  are  ex- 
pended in  England,  only  fifteen  pounds  are  sent  to  the  heathen  world. 

Surely  larger  gifts  than  these  ought  to  be  given,  as  they  can  be  given, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  outside  world.  Surely  both  by  individuals  and 
by  the  Churches,  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  should  be  accepted  as 
one  which  by  the  plainest  duty  they  are  bound  definitely  to  sustain.  80 
accepting  it,  distinct  and  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the 
missionary  spirit.  Sermons,  not  once  a  year  only,  but  frequently,  on  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ;  definite  information  found  in  missionary 
literature,  now  only  too  abundant ;  regular  missionary  prayer  meetings ; 
a  careful  organisation  for  the  collection  of  funds  among  older  and  younger 
members,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  its  schools ;  all  are  needed,  and 
under  God's  blessing  would  all  contribute  valuable  aid  to  this  end.  The 
interest,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  willingness  of  service,  the  joy  which  it 
gives,  can  never  be  maintained,  except  on  a  basis  of  definite  knowledge 
and  of  sound  principle  combined.  And  how  important  the  spirit  and 
views  of  our  ministers  are  in  regard  to  missionary  work,  these  considera- 
tions will  show.     A  missionary  pastor  will  make  a  missionary  people. 

II. — Clmjr. — ^arl  §ranbillt's  gtspatt^. 

IN  the  Missionary  Chronicle  for  August,  1871,  a  description  was 
given  of  the  Circular  which  had  recently  been  issued  by  the  authorities 
in  Peking  and  despatched  to  the  envoys  of  the  different  European  Govern- 
ments. That  circular  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  eight  articles,  and  while 
primarily  directed  against  the  French  Catholic  Mission,  it  embodied 
principles  which  threatened  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  foreign 
missionaries  generally,  and  also  with  the  freedom  of  their  Chinese  con- 
verts. To  the  specimens  given  of  the  various  articles  of  the  Treaty  were 
appended  the  opinions  expressed  thereon  by  missionaries  of  standing 
and  experience  connected  with  different  Societies.  The  Circular  was 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  reply 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  that  document  was  duly  communicated 
by  Earl  Granville  to  Mr.  "Wade,  its  representative  in  Peking.  Earl 
Granville's  Despatch  has  just  been  published,  and  we  have  much  satis- 
faction in  printing  it  in  extenso,  combining  as  it  does  a  calm  and  temperate 
view  of  the  entire  question  with  a  no  less  firm  and  steady  maintenonoe 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  English  missionaries  and  their  native  converts. 
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1.— EARL  GBANVILLE  TO  ME.  WADE. 

The  despatch  is  dated  Foreign  Office,  August  21,  1871,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  supplement  to  the  Zondon  Gazette,  Thursday,  Dec.  14th. 


"Sir, — Iler  Majesty's  Govemmont 
have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering 
any  observations  upon  the  circular  of 
the  Chinese  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  Missions,  of  which  a 
tnnslation  has  been  communicated  to 
them  by  the  French  Charge  d' Affaires, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  might 
hare  received  some  reports  from  you 
regarding  it    As,  however,  they  learn 


from  your  telegraphic  despatches  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will 
be  in  possession  of  your  views,  they 
consider  that  they  cannot  allow  this 
important  paper  to  remain  longer  un- 
noticed, and  I  have  accordingly  now  to 
state  to  you  the  impression  which  has 
been  made  by  it  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government." 


2.— THE  FRENCH  CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

While  the  Chinese  Government  may  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  action  of  certain  agents  of  the  French  Catholic  Mission,  the  despatch 
dearly  points  out  that  such  alleged  abuses  do  not  exist  in  connection  with 
the  missionary  establishments  associated  with  Great  Britain. 


"Her  Majesty's  Government  must, 
in  the  first  place,  protest  against  the 
general  assertions  contained  in  the 
circular  and  accompanying  regula- 
tions, with  regard  to  Missionary 
enterprise  in  China,  no  distinction 
heing  made  between  the  proceedings 
of  Missionaries  over  whom  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  con- 
trol, and  of  the  British  Missionaries, 
for  whose  actions  alone  can  Great 
Britain  be  held  responsible.  They 
JDiigt,  moreover,  remark  that,  of  the 

• 

^'^'tances  of  the  alleged  abuses  cited, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  in  any  wrtj' 
^^ected  with  any  British  Missionary 
wtabliahment. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  might, 
*^rdingly,  have  contented  them- 
■^▼es  with  replying  to  the  Chinese 


Government  that  the  Circular  did 
not  allege  any  complaints  against 
British  subjects,  and  that  they  could 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  matters 
not  directly  affecting  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  China. 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not, 
however,  desire  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point.  They  believe  it  to  be 
the  common  interest  and  desire  of  all 
the  Governments  having  treaties  with 
China  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  empire  in  maintaining  the 
relations  between  China  and  their 
resi>ective  countiies  on  the  most 
friendly  footing,  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  always  be  ready  to 
consider  any  representations  which 
the  Government  of  China  may  have  to 
offer  with  that  object.** 


3.-PR0TESTANT  MISSIONS  AND  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 

The  views  hitherto  held  and  still  maintained  by  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
nifint  in  relation  to  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China  and  their  native 
<ioaTert8  are  ag^n  staled  in  the  despatch  in  the  following  terms : — 
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*'  On  the  particular  question  to 
which  the  circular  relates,  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Government  of 
Groat  Britain  have  boon  unmistakable. 
They  have  unifbrmly  declared,  and 
now  repeat,  that  they  do  not  claim  to 
tfTord  any  species  of  protection  to 
(/hinese  Christians  which  may  bo  con- 
strued as  withdrawing  them  from 
their  native  allegiance  ;  nor  do  they 
desire  to  secure  to  British  Missionaries 
any  privileges  or  immunities  beyond 
those  f^ranted  by  treaty  to  other 
British  subjects. 

**  The  l^ishop  of  Victoria  was  re- 
quested to  intimate  this  to  the 
l*rotestant  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
direction  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1869,*  and  to  ]X)int  out  that  they 
would  *  do  well  to  warn  converts  that, 
although  the  Chinese  Government  may 
bo  bound  by  treaty  not  to  persucute, 
on  account  of  their  conversion,  Chinese 
subjects  who  may  embrace  Christianity, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  by 
which  a  claim  can  be  made  on  behalf 
of  converts  for  exemi>tion  from  the 
obligations  of  their  natural  allegiance, 
and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tlio  local 
authorities.  Under  tlio  creed  of  their 
adoption,  as  under  that  of  their  birth, 


Chinese  converts  to  Christiamty  still 
owe  obedience  to  the  law  of  China,  and 
if  they  assume  to  set  themselves  above 
those  laws,  in  reliance  upon  foreign 
protection,  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequence of  their  own  indiscretion,  for 
no  British  authoritj',  at  all  events,  can 
interfere  to  save  them.' 

**  On  the  other  hand,  her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  forget  that  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  China  is  stipulated 
for  by  the  Eighth  ^Viticlo  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  20th  June,  18o8,  which 
states  that  *  the  Christian  religion*  as 
professed  by  Protestants  or  lloman 
Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he 
would  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching" 
or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike 
be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  authorities;  nor  shall  any 
such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  callings 
and  not  oHbnding  against  tho  laws,  be 
persecuted  or  intoiiored  with.'  iler 
Majesty's  Government,  therefore, 
although  they  have  given  it  to  bo 
most  distinctly  understood  that  con- 
version to  Christianity  gives  no  title 
to  British  i)rotectiou  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  tho  land,  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  tho  j^ersecution  of  Chris- 
tians for  professing  the  Christian  faith." 


4.— ABTICLES  OF  THE  CIRCULAPu 

Tho  various  articles  of  tho  Circulai*  are  tlieu  discussed,  and  a  suggestion 
is  offered  in  referonco  to  Article  IT.,  which  will  probably  meet  the  case  :— 


**  I'lie  impracticable  nature  of  the 

regulations  propot-od  by  tho  Chinese 

Government  has  been  so  convincingly 

shown  in  the  note  from  Mr.  Low,  tho 

representative  of  the  United  States,  to 

the  Yamen  of  the  20th  of  March  last, 

that  it  is  unnecessary  for  her  Majesty's 

Goveniment  to  do  more  than  refer  to 

some    of  tho  principal  objections  to 

their  acceptance. 


**  The  first  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  the  British  Missionary  Societies,  as 
they  do  not  sui>port  any  orphanages  in 
China.     Uer    Majesty's   Goveniment 
could  not  obviously  accede  to  regula- 
tions   which  they  had  no  power  to 
enforce.     If  the  Missionaries  of  other 
countries  have  conducted  such  institu- 
tions in  a  manner  to  give  just  cause  of 
suspicion  to  the  people  of  China,  her 


•  rarliainentarj'  Papers,  *'  China,  Xo.  9,  1870,"  p.  13. 
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Majesty's  GoTcmmcnt  foel  no  doubt 
that,  on  a  proper  i*epresentation  being 
made  of  the  facts,  the  causo  of  coni- 
plaiut  will  be  romovod ;  but  they 
cannot  admit  that  such  an  atrocious 
mme  as  the  massacre  at  Tieu-tsin  can 
1«  cxcuseil  by  asciibing  it  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant. 

*'  TJic  second  regulation  requires  that 
▼omen  ought  no  longer  to  enter  the 
charches,  nor  should  Sisters  of  Charity 
ia  Chh\ii  teach  religion.  The  objection 
to  women  frequenting  Christian 
churches  has,  her  Majesty's  Goyern- 
ment  understand,  been  met  at  Fatshan 
aud  elsewhere  by  a  screen  hayinj?  been 
vrectcdto  di\ndo  the  sexes.  To  pre- 
vent women  from  altogether  attending 
divine  \vor>hip  would  bo  in  violation 
of  the  ft-eedom  of  reli^^non  j^rovidod  in 
the  treiity,  and  would  bo  contrary'  to 
th«  fundanieutal  i^riuciides  of  ( 'hris- 
tUuit}'.  As  the  Chinese  Goveniuient 
ire  most  probably  aware,  there  uro  no 


Sisters  of  Charity  attiiched  to  the 
British  Missionary  Societies,  ]>ut  hor 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  coun- 
tenance any  regulation  which  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  a  sisterhood  whoso 
blameless  lives  and  noble  acts  (jf  devo- 
tion in  the  causo  of  humanity  aro 
known  throughout  the  world. 

* '  The  Third  and  Foui*th  Articles,  as 
respectsChineseChristians,haveali'eady 
been  dealt  with  in  the  jireceding  part 
of  this  despatch  ;  but  hor  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  allow  the  claim 
that  the  Missionaries  residing  in  China 
must  conform  to  the  laws  and  custcjms 
of  (^'hina  to  pass  unchallenged. 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Missionary,  as  of 
eynry  other  British  subject,  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
tht;  (.'hineae  authorities  or  i)eoplo,  but 
ho  does  not  forfeit  the  rights  to  which 
ho  is  entitled  under  the  treaty  as  a 
British  subject  because  of  his  Mis- 
sionary character. 


5.— COMMEllOE  AND  BELIGION. 

The  policy  to  bo  pursued  by  the  Chiueso  Government  in  regard  to 
religion  no  less  than  to  commerce  should  be  one  o£  freedom  rather  than 
restriction : — 


*'Tho  Fifth  Ai-ticle  seems  to  bo 
directed  against  French  Missionaries. 
The  Xintli  Article  of  the  British 
Treaty  contains  provisions  to  i)reyent 
any  abuses  of  passports  borne  by 
British  subjects ;  and  no  passports  aie 
granted  by  British  diplomatic  or  con- 
*^r  authorities  to  persons  not  of 
I-ritish  nationality. 

"In  this  Begulation,  as  in  the  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth,  mention  is  made 
of  occurrences  in  Sze-chuen.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  urged 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  the 
expediency  of  their  oi)ening  this 
province  to  foreign  trade,  and  cstab- 
htidag  a  port  there  at  which  foreign 
consuls  should  reside.  If  the  statements 


which  have  boon  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peking  with  regard  to  the 
irregular  i)roceeding3  of  foreign 
Missionaries  and  their  converts  aro 
well-founded,  the  Chinese  Govena- 
ment  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  the  presence  of  foreign  con- 
sular authorities  is  not  required  to 
control  the  improper  or  ill-directed 
exercise  of  the  treaty  j>rivilege3  con- 
fened  on  their  count rym<ni.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  believe  that 
there  are  no  British  Protestant 
Missionary  establishments  in  Sze- 
chuen,  but  it  is  imi)ossible  to  i)revent 
enterprising  persons  penetrating 
through  a  country.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  find  their  way ;  and  the  ti-ue 
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interest  of  China  is  to  facilitate  rather 
than  to  restrict  the  flow  of  foreign  en- 
terpnsOy  and  to  direct  it  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  to  that  mutually 
beneficial  commercial  intercourse  on 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
nations  so  largely  dex>end. 

**  Besides  showing,  as  Mr.  Low  has 
pointed  out,  a  complete  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  6th  Regulation  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that,  by  constituting  the  Christians 
in  China  a  class  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  it  would  lead  to  tho 
very  evil  of  which  it  is  tho  desire  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  get  lid,  as 


the  Christians  would  inevital 
that  separation  as  conferring 
privileges  for  the  mainte 
which  they  must  trust  to  th 
tion  of  the  Powers  in  who8< 
with  China  the  freedom  of  tl 
tian  religion  is  provided  for. 

*«  The  7th  Eegulation  cal 
special  observation. 

**  The  8th  Regulation  does 
to  British  Missionaries,  wh< 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Chi 
claim,  and  seems  to  refer  to  u 
standings  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  6th  article  of  the  trc 
Franco  of  the  25th  of  Octobe 


6.— CONCLUSION. 
The  despatch  closes  with  tho  following  remarks  and  suggestioi 
view  of  any  difficulties  which  may  in  future  arise  between  forei 
fiionaries  and  the  Chinese  Government : — 


**Her  Majesty's  Government  trust 
that  the  Chinese  Government  will  not 
suppose  that  in  withholding  their 
assent  to  these  regulations  thej'  are 
actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  tho 
wish  to  avoid  embarrassing  a  question, 
already  of  sufficient  difficulty,  by 
cumbrous  and  impracticable  regula- 
tions. 
*  *  The  remedy  for  the  alleged  assump- 
tion by  Missionaries  of  a  protective 
jurisdiction  over  native  Christians, 
which  constitutes  the  gist  of  tho  accu- 
sations brought  forward  in  the  circular 
and  regulations,  appears  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  bo  sufficiently 
afforded  by  the  treaties. 

**  If  British  Missionaries  behave  im- 
properly they  should  *  bo  handed  over 
to  the  nearest  Consul  for  punishment,' 
like  other  British  subjects,  as  provided 
in  the  9th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin. If  the  local  authorities  consider 
that  her  Majesty's  consuls  do  not  in 
any  instance  afford  redress  for  their 
complaints,  they  can  appeal,  through 


tho  Government  at  Peking 
Majesty's  Minister,  in  the 
course  of  international  usa^ 
her  Majesty's  Minister  and 
have  extensive  powers  for  ma 
tho  peace,  order,  and  good  go^ 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  ii 
and  if  those  powers  should  be 
bo  inadequate  her  Majesty's 
ment  would  readily  increaj 
but  until  it  can  be  proved 
Majesty's  Minister  and  coi 
unablo  to  control  her  Maje£ 
jects  in  China  by  the  exerci 
powers  confided  to  them,  her '. 
Government  must  decline  tc 
ment  the  existing  treaties  b; 
tions  which,  although  only 
to  deal  with  a  particular 
British  si^bjects,  would  unc 
subject  the  whole  British  co 
in  China  to  a  constant  intert* 
their  intercourse  with  the  nat 
lation  of  a  most  vexatious  de 
— I  am,  &c., 

"  (Signed)  Grai 
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III. 


■progress  of  i\t  Gospel  in  |iil>ia. 


MISSION  WORK  in  India,  ever  since  its  commencement,  has  been 
emphatically  one  of  faith.    The  bread  has  been  cast  upon  the 
▼aters,  only  to  be  found  '^  after  many  days."     The  good  seed  has  been 
sown,  but  tares  have  sprung  up  also.     Hoary  superstition   and  caste 
prejudice  are,  however,   at  length   giving  way  before  the  still  more 
powerful  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  truth  and  love.     Christian  vernacular 
education  is  largely  carried  on  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  native  women,  hitherto  shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
now  receive  its  message  with  eagerness  and  joy;  and,  above  all,  an 
educated  Native  ministry  is  gradually  but  surely  taking  up  the  work 
which  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  our  various 
Miwionary  Societies.     In  illustration  of  these  three  departments  of  effort, 
and  their   present  position  and  prospects,   we  append  the  following 
details: — 

1.— A  CHUECn  IN  A  SEPOY  EEGIMENT. 

hi  the  January  number  of  the  ''  Baptist  Missionary  Herald  '*  the  Rev. 
G.  Kerry  gives  the  following  account  of  the  labours  of  Doss  Anthravady, 
pastor  of  a  Native  Church  formed  in  one  of  the  Native  regiments  of  the 
Indian  army  at  Pooree : — 


"  Since  the  beginning  of  this  glori- 
^JTisand  interesting  work  iu  the  regi- 
ment one  hundred  and  thirty-live 
persons,  men  and  women,  have  been 
wptized.  At  the  present  time  there 
We  fifty-five  resident  members  of  the 
Church ;  the  others  are  either  dead  or 
'wnoved  elsewhere.  But  Anthravady 
'sgards  all  who  have  been  at  any  time 
^ted  to  his  Church,  wherever  they 
*»y  be  living,  as  still  forming  part  of 
«fl flock;  and  he  keeps  up  as  frequent 
^wiespondence  with  them  as  circum- 
■^cos  admit.  Three  of  the  former 
'"Wmbers  of  the  Church  are  now 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gt)8pel,  as 
^paid  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
^  Lord :  ono  in  Madras,  where  he 
haa  a  Church  of  six  members ;  and 
toother  at  Coconada,  with  a  Church 


of  eighteen  members ;  another  brother 
preiiches  at  Rangoon.  ^ 

**The  brethren  meet  for    worship 
twice  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  a  small 
building  within  the  regimental  mess 
compound,  the  use  of  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  officers,  they  are 
allowed  to  have.     During  the  week 
two  evening  services  are  held  in  the 
regimental  lines  at  the  houses  of  tho 
members    of   the    Chm-ch.     One,  on 
Tuesday     evening,     is     a      *  sisters' 
prayer  meeting.*      Only  women  are 
present.    The  female  members  of  tho 
Church  take  turns  in  conducting  this 
meeting,  and  not  only  pray,  but  give 
exhortations  to  their  sisters  present. 
On    Thursday    evening,     a     general 
cottage  prayer-meeting  is  held,  which 
the  brethren  take  their  turn  in  pre- 
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siding  over.  Every  night,  excepting 
Thursday,  an  inquirers'  meeting  is 
held ;  many  of  the  brethren  attend  to 
take  part  in  it.  Hindoos  also  come, 
as  "well  as  others  :  everj'  meeting  ends 
with  singing  and  praj'er.  Tracts  and 
gospels  are  freely  given  to  the  in- 
quirers,  many  of  wliom   have  been 


brought  to  final  decision  for  Chriet  at 
these  meetings.  The  Christian  women 
have  also  shown  much  zeal  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  visiting 
their  heathen  neighbours  have  been 
the  means  of  leading  many  to  the 
Saviour." 


2.— TIIEm  CHURCH  ORDER.    THE  S.VME. 

An  incident  is  related,  showing  the  simple  faith  of  this  little  Church 
under  circumstances  of  alarm  and  anxiety : — 


**'\Vhon  one  of  the  Sepoys  is  con- 
verted and  baptized,  he  has  in  some 
cases  to  bear  a  little  persecution  fi'om 
his  comrades,  who  are  for  a  time  ox- 
cited  by  the  event.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  bai)tism  had  been  appointed, 
and  one  of  tlioso  to  bo  baptized  was  a 
soldier  of  the  regiment,  some  of  the 
Sepoys  having  learnt  the  hour  at 
which  the  baptism  was  to  take  jjlace, 
seized  him  and  locked  him  uj)  in  a 
room,  until  the  time  for  his  baptism 
had  i)assed  by.  Meanwhile,  the 
Church,  filled  A^-ith  some  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  their  brother,  assembled 
for  prayer  on  his  behalf,  and  whilst 
thus  employed,  he  walked  into  their, 
midst  unharmed;  and  the  brethren 
remembered  with  joy  and  thankful- 
ness the  deliverance  of  the  ajwstlo 
Peter  from  imprisonment,  and  liis 
appearance      among      his     praying 


brethren  and  sisters  at  Jerusalem, 
as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Every  convert  on  being  received  int6 
the  C'hurch  is  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  cvcrj'  baptism,  a  *  love- 
feast  *  is  held,  which  is  prolonged  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  moniing ;  tho  time 
being  spent  in  singing  and  prayer, 
and  mutual  exhortations  and  the 
nanation  of  Christian  experience. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  it  is  tho 
custom  to  hold  a  *  watch  night,'  the 
services  of  which  are  prolonged  until 
tho  first  iriorning  of  the  new  year 
dawns.  The  purity  of  the  Church  is 
maintained  by  the  exercise  of  c^ureful 
and  strict  discipline  according  to  the 
law  of  Christ ;  but,  happily,  hithertcj, 
cases  calling  for  severe  disci2)line  have 
been  of  very  raro  occurrence." 


3.— SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE.    THE  SAME. 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  which  he  received  direct  from 
Anthravady  himself,  Mr.  Kerry  gives  some  interesting  details  respecting" 
a  social  gathering  in  wliich  he  took  part : — 

his  people  afterwards.  Our  host  pro- 
vided for  us  a  most  excellent  dinner  in 
the  English  style.  The  company  com- 


**  Anthravady  sent  a  kind  invitation 
to  tho  missionaries  at  Cuttack  and 
myself  to  dine  with  him,  which  we 
very  gladly  accepted,  and  did  this 
the  more  readily  because  we  were 
promised  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 


piised  fom*  English  missionaries,  my 
two  Bengali  brethren  who  had  ac- 
companied me  from  Calcutta,  one  of 
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deacons  of  the  mission  church  at 
tack,  aud  two  brethren  of  tho 
Tch  in  the  regiment.  Wo  had  a 
y  pleasant  season  of  social  intor- 
rae.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  tho 
oing,  dinner  being  ended,  tho  other 
nds  who  were  expected  began  to 
ve.  We  i-etired  to  the  verandah 
a  short  time,  while  tho  largo  room 
ff'hich  wo  had  dined  was  prepared 
the  congregation  assembling.  The 
ge  table  was  removed,  mats  were 
i^ad  on  tho  floor,  chairs  were  placed 
:  tho  gue^its,  a  little  table  at  tho  end 
the  room,  with  ITMo  and  hvmn- 
•ok,  served  as  a  pulpit,  and  all  was 
ady.  "When  we  re-entered  the  room, 
J  interesting  and  jncturestiuo  a  con- 
regatiou  was  present  as  I  have  ever 
K)ked  upon.  B«;tween  forty  and  fifty 
wn  sat  on  the  mats  on  one  side  of  the 
wm,  whilst  on  the  other  side  sat  the 


women,  numbering  about  tr^'onty.  All 
had  their  hymn  books ;  and  soon  a 
sacred  song  to  a  cheerful  tune  was 
sung — men,  women,  and  children  join- 
ing in  tho  singing  with  a  heartiness 
and  fervoui*  which  was  refreshing  to 
see  and  hoar.  After  singing,  jirayer 
was  otfored  bj'  tho  pastor,  then  fol- 
lowed another  hjTTin,  which  was  sung 
in  the  same  pleasing  manner  as  before. 
Anthravady  nowre(iuested  me  to  speak 
brielly  to  his  people  in  I'mglish,  he 
being  mj-  inteqiroter.  I  could  not  re- 
fuse such  a  recjuest.  I  therefore  ad- 
dressed to  tln.-m  a  few  words  of  loving 
recognition  of  my  newly-met  Christian 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  expressed 
tho  sincere  and  deep  joy  1  felt  in  tho 
exhibition  which  L  witnessed  among 
them  of  the  grace  of  God,  aud  my  hopo 
tliat  with  full  purpose  of  heart  they 
would  cleave  to  tho  Lord.'* 


4.— CIIIIISTLIN  VERNACULAR  EDUCATIOX  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Society  have  rtcontly  issued  a  circular 
<Mribing  tho  great  work  which  has  been  beguu  through  its  instru- 
Wtttality,  and  the  imperative  necessity  which  exists  for  its  being 
Ktensively  and  vigorously  prosecuted.     They  thus  state  their  views  ; — 


"  The  course  which  this  Society  has 
^flpted  is  to  show  the  natives  all 
wr  India  what  a  Christian  school  in 
in  life  and  vigour  is,  by  planting 
ttli  in  their  neighbourhood,  thereby 
'ring  them  the  opportunity  of  draw- 
%t  contrast  between  schools  without 
*•  Bible  and  those  which  draw  all 
v&r life  and  inspiration  fiom  it.  In 
usiray,  as  God  is  pleased  to  bless 
"•■ervants*  labours,  the  natives  will 
*tiie  difference  between  the  children 
^vfaom  Jesus  has  said,  '  Come  unto 
^*  tnd  those  who  have  never  heard 
fffim. 

**  The  multiplication  of  the  Society's 
^MKdg  in  destitute  ports  of  India  will 
^  iritnesB  for  Christ,  and  cannot 


fail  to  please  and  honour  Ilim,  and 
bring  down  His  blessing.  All  must 
feel  who  have  considered  the  subject 
that  India  wants  fully  etiuij^ped 
Christian  schools  :  the  Bible  for  tlioir 
foundation,  taught  by  well- trained 
Christian  teachers,  and  supplemented 
by  school-books  leavened  all  through 
with  Divine  tnith.  No  half  measures 
will  do.  It  is  not  enough  to  saj-  wo 
have  the  lUble  in  our  schools,  when 
school-books  and  reading-books  are 
adoi)ted,  from  which  all  Christian 
allusions  have  been  carefully  elimi- 
nated, and  the  great  majority  of  tho 
teachers  are  non-Christian. 

**If,     however,    the    salvation    of 
Indians  children   is  the   great  object 
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to  bo  attained  by  Missionary  educa- 
tion, then  every  means  must  be  used 
to  accomplish  it.  Who  can  doubt 
that  one  of  the  most  vitally  important 
of  these  is  the  Christ ian  school -hoolc. 
The  Committee  have,  therefore,  vigor- 
ously carried  foi-ward  their  work  of 
£ur 


nishing  the  schools  of  India  with 


good  Christian  school-books  in   the 
native  languages. 

**  In  this  way,  and  by  training  up  a 
body  of  native  Chiistian  teachers  for 
the  tillage  schools,  they  are  providing 
the  best  antidote  to  an  education 
which,  without  the  Christian  element, 
can  never  regenerate  a  country." 


*'  The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the 
Society's  operations : — 


No.  of  native  teachers 
trained  and  sent  into  the 
mission  field  . 

No.  of  students  being 
trained  as  teachei*s . 


100 
100 


No.     of     children    under 

Christian  instruction 
No.  of   copies  of  various 

works  printed  in  fourteen 

languages 
No.  of  depots  for  the  sale  of 

books    .... 
No.  of  colporteurs 


6,200 


3,500^)00 

50 
34 


5.— ZENANA  WORK. 


From  the  fii'st  number  of  the  **  Indian  Female  Evangelist"  we  haye 
much  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  details  of  work  carried  on 
among  the  Native  women  of  India  : — 


**Mrs.  Woodrow  writes:  *  To-day 
I  went  with  Miss  NichoLson  to  a 
large  native  house  where  four  ladies 
wore  taught  and  two  children.  To 
reach  the  apartment  in  which  the 
lessons  were  given  wo  mounted  a  steep 
brick  staircase,  which  led  us  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  across  which  we 
walked,  and  found  some  very  secluded 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  ladies  and 
their  childien.  These  ladies  were  all 
well  advanced,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
being  taught.  They  learned  arith- 
metic, to  which  the  Burra-Bow*  and  a 
young  widow  seemed  to  be  very  par- 
tial. The  Burra-Bow  worked  beauti- 
fully in  wool-work,  and  showed  me 
many  mats  and  comforters  she  had 
made.  They  pay  for  their  own 
materials,  and  many  a  leisure  hour  is 
now  spent  by  Bengali  ladies  in  wool- 
work, which  but  for  this  new  acquire- 
ment would  be  wasted  in  gossip.    At 

♦  The  elder  lady. 


this  house,  near  the  apartment  in 
which  we  sat,  I  observed  several  pots 
of  ilowcrs  and  shrubs,  the  pets  of  the 
widow,  and  her  peculiar  care.  Then 
was  no  access  to  a  garden,  so  the 
natural  love  of  flowers  could  only  be 
gratified  by  the  possession  of  these 
little  pots  on  the  roof.  I  liked  greatly 
the  little  peep  I  had  of  these  ladiea ; 
they  appeared  aflectionato  towards 
each  other,  and  the  children  of  one 
seemed  to  be  the  children  of  all  the 
others.  The  room  was  small,  but  neat 
and  clean,  furnished  with  a  wardrobe 
for  their  clothes  and  the  precious 
wool-work,  a  tuktaposh;t  it  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  chairs  very  often  in 
Bengali  houses.  I  have  irequently 
been  to  houses  where  there  were  no 
chaii*s,  but  always  a  tuktaposh  on 
which  wo  were  invited  to  sit.  In  this 
house  two  of  the  BowsJ  squatted  cross- 

1"  A  AVoodon  Couch. 
X  I^idies. 
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hogged  upon  the  tuktaposh,  and  went 
throagh  their  lessons  very  methodi- 
cally and  lahoriously  during  the  two 
hours  of  Miss  Nicholson's  visit.  On 
our  leaving  them,  they  hegged  me  to 


come  again*80on  to  see  them,  and  ac- 
companied us  to  the  top  of  their  brick 
staircase,  the  boundary  of  their  quarter 
of  the  house.*  ** 


6.— FIRST  FllUITS.    TIIE  SAME. 

The  eagerness  evinced  by  these  Native  females  to  receive  instruction  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  India. 


*  *  Of  one    of    her    Zenanas    Miss 
Nicholson   writes: — *Hero  there    are 
six  pupils,  four  women  and  two  little 
girl:3.     One  of  the  women  is  a  great 
invalid,  so  does  not  learn  very  often. 
Tho  other  day  I  went  to  see  her  in  her 
own  room ;  she  was  lying  on  a  hard 
wooden  bedstead    xcithout    a  mattress, 
prostiuto    with    fever.       She     could 
scarcely  speak  to  me,  but  I  tried  to 
say  a  fo^  words  of  love  and  sympathy, 
and  pointed  her  to  tho  precious  love  of 
Jesus.     She  did  not  respond  at  all,  so 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  understood 
or  not,   but  I  do  pray  that   God  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  oi)on  her  heart  to 
receive  the  message  of  lovo  and  mercy, 
though  so  feebly  and  imperfectly  de- 
livered.    Tho  two  children  are  dear 
little  things,  very  quick,  and  so  good 
in  attending  to  their  studies.  They  al- 
ways come  down  to  the  door  with  me, 
•    each  holding  a  hand,  and  when  we  are 
coming  down  tho  narrow  stone  staii- 
taae  they  prefer  going  even  sideways 
lather  than  release  their  hold  of  me. 
When  they  get  to  tho  door,  they  shako 
littids  and  stand  making  salaams  un- 
till  drive  away.  Poor  littlo  girls,  it  is 
•  <mlytill  they  are  married  that  they 
^  allowed  to  come  to  the  door.    After 
ttat  event  they  are  closely  shut  up !  I 
^'^  almoet  wish  them  to    remain 
«Iuldi6n.' 

"Again,  '  Ihave  opened  a  new  house 
^y,  in  which  there  are  twelve  ladies 
^leun.  It  would  amuse  you  if 
you  oonld  see  them  crowding  round 


me.  The  house  is  an  immense  one, 
and  it  requires  the  organ  of  locality  to 
find  one's  way  into  tho  women's  apart- 
ments. I  have  to  pass  through  court 
after  court,  and  then  ,1  peep  into  one 
room  after  another,  catching  one  lady 
asleep,  one  dressing,  one  reading  over 
her  lesson,  two  or  ;three  chatting  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  etc.  As  soon  as 
they  see  me  up  they  jump,  and  soon 
they  are  all  assembled  in  our  **  school- 
room," and  we  set  to  work.  The 
second  day  I  visited  this  house,  I  had 
such  a  nice  talk  with  the  ladies.  There 
wore  no  chairs  in  the  room  I  was 
shown  into,  so  I  sat  down  on  a  mat- 
tress on  the  floor,  and  tho  women  im- 
mediately crowded  round  me,  holding 
my  hands,  and  sometimes  my  feet! 
Then  I  began  to  tell  them  of  Jesus, 
and  they  listened  so  attentively,  and. 
if  I  stopped  for  a  moment  they  said 
"Tell  us  more,  tell  us  more."  A  friend 
who  was  with  me  said,  **  What  a  pic- 
ture you  would  make  for  England  if  I 
could  take  you.  "  " 

**  One  day  I  was  walking  along, 
when  I  heard  a  window  opened  above 
me,  and  a  voice  entreating  in  Bengali, 
*  Mem,  mem,  won*t  j'ou  come  and  see 
us  ?*  You'can  imagine  how  delighted 
1  was  to  go,  and  how  I  ran  up  the  very 
narrowest  staircase  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  through  various  little  verandahs 
and  rooms,  till  I  found  myself  eagerly 
welcomed  by  seven  or  eight  women. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  with  them  all." 
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WE  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
the  reports  of  various  brethren  resi)ecting  the  progress  of  tlieir 
work  in  this  the  oldest  sphere  of  the  Society's  labours.     In  Samoa, 
where  the  Gospel  has  long  had  free  course,  our  Missionaries  are  prepared, 
both  by  personal  service  and  by  the  supply  of  comj)etent  Native  Evan- 
gelists, to  assist  in  occupying  the  Held  presented  in  the  Island  of  New 
CiuiNEA.     The  European  Agency  in  the  Samoan  Group  will  thus  gradually 
be  reduced,  and  the  Native  Churches,  feeling  their  new  responsibilities, 
will,  we  are  assured,  increase  in  strength  and  vigour  ;  and,  in  watering 
others,  will  be  watered  also  themselves.     The  mission  in  the  Loyaxty 
Group,  although  not  so  advanced  as  that  in  Samoa,  is  showing  signs  of 
life  and  energy  in  the  increase  of  Church  members,  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  people  to  receive  instruction,  and  in  increased  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society.     Extracts  are  given  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Peakse,  at  present  labouring  at  Bouav.oka.     Our  selections  close  with  a 
reference  to  the  Missions  of  the  American  Doard,  and  especially  to  the  inter- 
esting islands  of  the  Gilbert  Group,  some  of  which  were  till  recently  out- 
stations  of  the  Samoan  Mission.     In  view  of  the  great  claims  of  New 
GurxEA,  the  Directors,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  their  brethren  in 
Samoa,  communicated  to  the  American  Board  in  October  last  their  desiro 
that  its  missionaries  sliould  in  future  occupy  the  entire  Gilbert  Group, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 

1.   SAMOA— TUTUIIA.    REV.  G.  F.  SCOTT.    May  25Tn,  1871. 

The  solf-denial  practised  by  his  people  and  tlieir  personal  consecration 
to  the  service  of  Christ  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Scott : — 

**  There  has  boon  a  stagnation  of  of  my  teachers  (I  am  afraid  I  must 

trado  entirely  through  the  year,  and  almost  bo  sorn/  to  saj'  my  best  men) 

yet  the  people  managed  to  raise  '222  are  panting  to  go  as  missionaries.     I 

dels,    for     your   funds,    the     larr^est  can  ill  spare  them,  and  so  I   shrink 

amount  of  any  year,    except hv/    tti*^(*  from  deciding;  but  if  the  Committee 

There  was  no  display  of  finery  this  choose  any  of  them,  I  must  bolievo 

year    as    is    usually    the  case.     Tlio  God  wants  them,  and   let  them   go. 

people  went  without  flowers  and  lace  Some  of  tho  young,  too,  are  conse- 

shawls  in  order  to  give  to  (.loiVs  groat  craliiig  themselves  to  God's  work.     I 

work.     Tho  meetings  filled  nie  with  have   just    sent    another    student  to 

delight,  and  there  was  more  earnest  Malua,  and  a  boy  to  the  youths'  class, 

practical   speaking  than  I  have  in-e-  and  others  are  longing  to  go,  but  there 

viously  known.  There  are  other  fruits,  is  no  opening.     Even  Malua  has  its 

too,  of  last  year's  sowing  time.    Three  limits. 
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**To  show  you  how  much  I  am  at 
one  with  you  in  wishing  to  extend  on 
eTerj'  hand,  I  have  been  for  some  time 
leading  my  teachers  on  to  the  idea 
tAAt  tho  time   must  come  when  they 


must  boar  the  responsibility  of  God's 
work  on  their  own  shoulders,  and  I 
am  training  them,  as  far  as  ever  I  can, 
to  be  self-reliant  in  thought,  judg- 
ment, and  action.*' 


2.  SAMOA— SAVAH.    REV.  G.  PRATT.    Nov.  17,  1870. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  our  experienced  missionary,  Mr.  Pbatt, 
obderves : — 


'•  In  regard  to  tho  future  manage- 
ment of  this  Mission,  I  would  suggest 
thit  thero  is  no  necessity  for  a  violent 
change,  such  as  removing  missionaries 
now  in  occupation.  Lot  the  present 
amxigemonts  stand  as  long  as  the 
s^Terul  missionaries  remain.  In  case 
of  their  death  or  do2)arturo,  let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  that  except  at 
certain  stations  to  bo  agreed  upon,  no 
other  missionary  wiU  bo  appointed. 
Ere  long,  according  to  tho  common 
couTffo  of  nature,  this  plan  will  reduce 
the  staff.  When  thus  reduced,  it  must 
bf?  understood  that  tho  work  of  tho 
xais.sionary  is  to  make  at  least  an 
annual  tour  of  the  island,  and  on 
Ttjachin;:  a  district,  send  and  gather 
together  *  the  elders  of  tho  churches,* 


get  their  repoi-ts,  discuss  difficulties^ 
that  may  arise,  till  up  vacancies,  and 
collect  young  men  for  a  preparatory 
class  of  those  wishing  to  go  to  Malua. 
These,  of  course,  to  go  and  be  with  the 
inissionaiy  at  his  residence.  Ilaving 
done  this,  ho  would  proceed  to  tho 
next  district,  and  follow  the  same  plan, 
and  so  on,  till  he  had  mado  tho  circuit 
of  the  island. 

* '  Once  a  year  the  teacher,  or  depu- 
tations from  each  district,  should 
meet  tho  missionary  for  the  pui-pose 
of  consulting  together  on  tho  interests 
of  roligion.  liy  this  plan,  in  tho 
course  of  a  short  time,  tho  staff  in 
this  group  would  bo  reduced  from 
cloven  to  six,  and  thus  furnish  five  for 
new  fields  to  tho  "NVest." 


o 


BORARORA.    REV.  A.  PEARSE.    July,  1871. 

The  Rov.  A.  Pearse,  who  joined  the  Loyalty  Islands' Mission  two  years 
since,  and  has  been  appointed,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  Island  of 
BoKAJsouAy  in  a  recent  review  of  his  labours,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"It  gives  mo  deep  pleasure  to  re-      to  ;J00,  the  average  congregation  being 

about  250.  The  afternoon  service, 
though  well  regarded,  is  not  so  large 
as  that  of  tho  full  morning  congrega- 
tion. On  Ordinance  Lord's- days  tho 
congregations  are  much  larger,  and 
the  church  is  filled.  On  :Mouday  at 
sunrise,  and  on  Friday  afternoons,  tho 
woek-dav  services  aro  hold  for  cate- 
chising  the  sermons  i)rcached  on  tho 
LordVday.  Tho  attendance  at  those 
services  is  encouraging.  I  am  de- 
lighted on  the  first  Monday  morning 
in  eveiy  month  to  see  a  largo  company 


port  favourably  respecting  tho  regard 

paid  to  tho  various  Divine  services, 

both  on  the  liord's-day  and  also  on 

the  woek-days.    There  are  three  ser- 

Tioes  held  on  the  Lord's-day  in  each 

of  the  three  settlements,  except  on  the 

Ordinance  Sabbath,    when  there  are 

no  services  at  the  out-stations,  and  tho 

people  come  into  this  principal  sottle- 

ment  for  worship.    The  first  service  is 

lield  at  sonriae,  and  in  this  settlement 

■ome  70  to  100  worshippers   attend. 

The  morning  service  numbers  from  200 
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met  togeiherfor  the  Missionary  Prayer 
meeting.  My  heart  is  often  en- 
couraged at  this,  for  it  proves  that 
they  desire  the  work  of  Divine  grace 
to  spread  all  over  the  world.  The  re- 
gard paid  to  the  means  of  grace  is  not 
confined  to  this  settlement  alone,  for 
both  at  Faanui  and  Anau  the  same 
state  of  things  abounds.    At  Faanui 


which  I  have  visited  the  seoond  . 
Lord'sday  in  every  month,  some  130  j 
have  assembled  in  the  beautiful  littiea 
church  there.  At  Anau  from  twen^^i 
to  fifty  compose  the  congregatioiUja 
More  than  half  the  population  of  the 't 
island  attend  the  stated  means  of.iii 
grace.  About  a  third  of  the  i8lAiii.y 
are  Church  members."  ij 


J 

4.  SCRIPTURE  KNOWLEDGE.    THE  SAME.  ^ 

The  encouragement  which  our  brother  receives  in  his  efforts  among  fl»  ¥ 
young  peeple  is  seen  from  the  following  incident : —  « 


**It  has  been  my  custom  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  my  arrival 
here,  to  give  on  the  Lord's-day  morn- 
ing in  my  Sunday  School  two  Scrip- 
ture questions  for  the  children  to 
search  for  during  the  week.  On  the 
following  Lord's  day  morning  they 
make  known  the  answers  to  them. 
Both  teachers  and  scholars  have  mani- 
fested exceeding  pleasure  in  the  search 
for  these  questions.  Great  has  been 
the  joyous  pride  when  they  have  told 
mo  the  reply  to  them.  Many  a  shell 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  has  been  burned  to 
discover  the  answers.  I  have  heard 
with  pleasure  of  many  searching  hour 
after  hour,  to  possess  the  key  to  the 
questions.  At  Christmas  I  offered  to 
give  a  Bible  to  the  scholar  who  could 
best  answer  the  questions   given  by 


me  to   them   during    the    past  fift^^ 
months.    There  were  thirty-six  quet;^ 
tions  in  all,  and  to  repeat  the  Scrip*^ 
tures  to  answer  them  fully,  numi 
over  150  verses.  On  the  day  appointed-j 
for  examination,  I  selected  some  twelTft,^ 
questions    as  a  trial,    and    eighteea 
scholars  gave  very  satisfactory  answen  .' 
to  them.    But  one  little  girl  of  not  j 
moi'e  than  nine  years  of  age,  told 
that  she  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
thirty  six  questions,  the  whole  of  th»  ] 
answers  to  them,  the  whole  of  tiMkj 
texts  of  Scripnire,  and  the  whole 
the  words  in  the  passages  as 
So  I  patiently  and  cheerfully 
to  her;    and  without  a  single  miHj 
take  or  halt,  she  recited  the  w] 
admirably." 


5.  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

From  the  Boston  Missionary  Herald  we  extract  the  following  passagW' 
from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Gultck,  respecting  the  Missions  of  tiii^ 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  for  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Paoifio.     j| 


"  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific  is 
divided  into  Malaysia,  Melanesia,  Mi- 
cronesia, and  Polynesia.  The  East 
Indian  portion  is  very  conveniently 
termed  Malaysia,  being  the  central 
home  of  the  Malay  race.  The  south- 
western portion,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
tinental island  of  Australia,  is  called 


Melanesia  (black  lands),  becatuie  V^'^ 
habited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  negnMfi  » 
also  called  Papuans,  from  PapaftyOr^ 
Now  Guinea.  The  islands  in  tbi ' 
western  part  of  the  Pacific,  sad  ^ 
mainly  north  of  the  equator,  exdn*'^ 
sive  of  the  Island  Empire  of  Japsa^''^ 
are  designated  Micronesia^  firam  Hmot 
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a  andnnifonn  smallness.  They 
inly  circular  coi*al  reefs,  rising 
'  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
ihe  level  of  the  ocean.  The  so- 
ICicronesians  are  but  a  portion 
great  Malay  race,  left  on  the 
tolls  of  this  equatorial  region  in 
ogress  of  that  race  eastward, 
olynesia  proper,  which  is  now 
L  to  file  Eastern  Pacific,  and 
B  roughly  described  as  that  por- 
the  Pacific  east  of  180^  of  lougi- 
•om  Greenwich." 
orthem  Polynesia  and  Micro - 
^ve  been,  or  are  being  evango- 
by  the  American  Board  of 
issioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
has  for  many  years  been  an 
rtanding  between  the  American 
\  and   the    London    Missionary 


Society,  that  the  equator  should  bo 
the  general  boundary  between  their 
missions.  But  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
stretching  both  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  are  properly  made  an  excep- 
tion, the  whole  group  naturally  falling 
to  the  American  Board,  which  first 
entered  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  gratifying 
fact,  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
London  Society,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tors, kindly  waive  any  claims  that  a 
rigid  construction  might  give  them  to 
that  portion  of  the  group  which  is  in 
southern  latitude;  thus  furnishing 
another  illustration  of  the  high- 
minded  disinterestedness  and  mis- 
sionary comity  so  eminently  desirable 
in  the  foreign  field,  and  in  which  the 
London  Missionary  Society  has  ever 
been  so  exemplary." 


6.    THE  MICEONESLV  MISSION.    THE  SAME. 

e  appended  brief  memoir  of  the  Mission  in  Miceokesia  (which 
ies  the  Gilbert  Islands)  is  taken  from  the  same  source. 

Gcronesia  consists  mainly  of  the  thirty  thousand  people,  speaking  three 
rt,  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  La- 
Islands.  The  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
gromps  consist  entirely  of  coral 
-the  tombstones  of  ancient  high 
Is.  The  Caroline  Islands  (includ- 
Vdao,  or  Pelow)  aro  of  the  same 
ition,  with  the  exception  of  Ku- 
Ponape,  Truk,  Eap,  and  Palao, 
I  are  partly  sunken,  volcanic 
Is,  encircled  by  coral  reefs  at 
distance  from  their  shores,  show- 
he  nze  of  the  islands  at  some 
psst  time.  The  Ladrono  group 
its  of  basaltic  high  islands.  The 
it  lalaiiders,  speaking  one  lan- 
H  number  perhaps  40,000.  The 
ktU  lalaiiders,  speaking  another 
mg0,  number  about  10,000.  Ku- 
tad  Ponape,  each  with  distinct 
ages,  nninber  respectively  about 
ad  SfiOO  inhabitants ;  and  from 
pawMtwaid  to  Palao,  inclusive, 
fluy  be   from   twenty-five  to 


or  four  different  languages.  All  tho 
Ladrone  Islands  have  but  about  four 
thousand  people,  of  mixed  blood,  who 
are  Roman  Catholics  in  faith. 

"The   Mission   to  Micronesia  was 
commenced  in  1851,  by  Messrs.  Snow, 
Sturges,  and  L.  H.  Gulick,  and  two 
Hawaiian    missionaries — tho    Ameri- 
cans acting  as  leadei"3  for  the  Hawai- 
ians.     In  1852,  Ponape  and    Kusaie 
were  occupied,  and  in  1857  the  Mar- 
shall and  Gilbert  Islands.  The  Gilbert 
Islands  are   now   cultivated  by  Mr. 
Bingham   and  eight  Hawaiian  mis- 
sionaries ;    the  Marshall  Islands    by 
Messrs.  Snow  and  Whitney,  and  seven 
Hawaiian  missionaries ;  and  Ponape, 
by  Messrs.  Sturges  and  Doane ;  and  it 
is  expected  that  during  the  present 
year  there  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
mission  westward,  by  both  Hawaiian 
and  Ponapean  missionaries. 

*  *  Poor  and  degraded  as  the  people  aie. 
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the  greater  part  of  them  on  barren 
reefs,  no  missionary  funds  have  been 
spent  on  school-houses  or  teachers, 
churches,  or  native  agency.  Books  are 
sold  (not  given  away)  mainly  in  ex- 
change for  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  mis- 
sionary vessel,  Morning  Star,  brings 
back  to  Honolulu,  each  year,  from 
her  Micronesian  voyage,  from  four  to 
six  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  in  payments  for  books,  and 
contributions  to  foreign  missions,  from 
a  Church  membership  of  only  about 
six  hundred.  Thus  are  these  almost 
microscopic      (Micronesian)     islands 


contributing  to  the  present 
ration  of  missionaiy  worker 
important  lessons  regarding  1 
methods  of  conducting  misfiio 

"In  the  Gilbert  group.  But 
but  a  few  years  since  the  dark< 
tion  of  this  mission  field,  is  n 
brightest ;  and  the  island  of  Ta 
where,  in  1869,  only  120  out  < 
6,000  inhabitants  could  read, 
last  reports  had  1,800  puj 
schools,  of  whom  1,000  could  r 

"So  far  as. reported,  there i 
728  members  in  the  chuixjhes,  a 
158  were  admitted  within  the  3 


v.— Itotts  of  Ijje  P^ontlj- 


1.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  ranks  of  the  Society's  supporters  are  from  time  to  time  1 
by  the  removal  by  death  of  those  who,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  i 
and  objects,  have  in  various  ways  contributed  to  their  furtl 
and  extension.  In  July  last,  Edward  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Dundee,  wh 
other  members  of  his  family,  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  steadfast 
and  generous  supporter  of  the  missionary  causOf  entered  into  his  re 
reward.  The  princely  donation  of  £20,000  to  the  Society's  funds  at  a  1 
great  need  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  The  liberal  hani 
bestowed  that  gift  now  lies  silent  in  the  grave.  Sir  Eraxcis  Ciiossley 
M.P.,  died  so  recently  as  the  oth  of  last  month,  and  has  bequeathed  to  thei 
whom  he  sought  to  relieve  and  to  bless,  the  legacy  of  his  life-long  serviet 
cause  of  Christ.  Henry  Overton  Wills,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  was  not  onl; 
with  a  largo  heart  and  liberal  hand  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  Directors  of  this  Society  especially  o 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  practical  and  efficient  aid  which  he  rendered 
management  of  one  of  its  largest  and  most  important  provincial  aux 
The  value  of  such  service  from  men  of  our  late  friend's  high  commerci 
tion  and  character  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  Wills  died  on  th 
November  last.  Connected  as  closely  but  in  a  different  form  with  the  & 
work,  the  widow  of  its  late  osteomod  Foreign  Secretary  deserves  a 
at  our  hands.  Mrs.  Tidman  died  at  Blackhcath,  after  a  short  illn' 
Wednesday,  the  17th  January,  having  attained  the  ago  of  fourscore  yea 
was  interred  in  the  family  grave  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  on  Tuesd 

23rd. 

2.  HELP  FOR  M^VDAGASC.VTi. 

A  lady,  having  just  received  a  box  shilling  packets,  each  contain 

of  seeds  of  choice  native  plants  from  seeds.    Address  A.,  Post-office 

Madagascar,  will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  gele,  N.  Wales, 
them  for  the  benefit  of  that  Mission,  in 
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Oomersal:  Orovc  Clinrcli 3    3  0 

Gosport  4    8  9 

Great  Totham  0  10  0 

Guernsey:  Eldad  Church &    1  11 

IlftdleiKh 2    0  0 

HalosOwen   1    2  3 

Halesworth 2    0  0 

Dolsteod:  New  Congrcgatioiuil  Church..  3  14  0 

Harleston   1    0  0 

Haslingden 16  0 

Hcckmondwikc :  Ocorgc  Street  2    10 

Hereford:  Kign  Bruok  2    2  0 

Hexham 2    G  2 

Hoilingworth 0  15  0 

Hnddcntfiold  :  Ilamsdcn  Street  9    0  0 

Hull:  Fi-h  Strict    12  10  0 

Hope  Chapel 2  18  9 

Wycllffe  Chapel 10    7  7 

Hythe 1    1  0 

IlWton 1  10  7 

Kendal 9  12  0 

Keyworth  „ 0  11  C 

Kingswood 16  3 

Knaresburuugh 10  0 

LancoAter  •. « 8    0  0 

Leamington,  Uolly  Walk  2    0  0 

^^noer  Street 4    2  0 

Leoda, Queen  Strcvt Ki  II  fi 

Beeston  Hill  Church 2    0  0 

Levenshuluie 2    6  0 

Lincoln    8    0  0 

Linton 1    1  0 

LittloWaltham I    0  0 

Liverpool,  Gri\it  George  Street   37  \A  8 

Cresceut 15    8  3 

Wavortrco  17    0  0 

Edge  Hill   1  15  0 

BrownlowHill 119  7 

Llanelly,  Turk  Congiegational  Church...  2    6  0 

Long  Sutton 1  10  0 

Lowestoft  5    0  0 

Laddcndcnfoot 116 

Luton,  Congregational  Church    5    0  0 

Ljrmingtou 4    7  8 

Lytluiiu  , 2    5  7 

Macclesfield,  Townley  Street    5    0© 

Maidenhead  7    0  0 

Mancbciter:  Orosvenor  Street  Chapel...  13    ()  0 

Cavendish  Chapel 20    0  0 

Pendleton  Chapel  6    2  i) 

Bowdon  Cliapol  12     1  0 

Ruaholmc  Hou-l  ChaiK'l  ...  12  16  l 

Stretford  Chapel 2    K  S 

Chapel  Street  Ch:ipel 110  » 

Mansfield 1  11  9 

Mardon   16  0 

Market  Harborough l"*  13  6 

Melbourn  (Cambridge)  2  11  1 

Melford I  10  0 

Middlesborougli    2    5  3 

Monmouth 10  0 

Montrose 7     1  0 
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No  being  in  the  universe  can  really  hide  himself  but  God.  No  creature 
C2in  be  concealed  from  the  Creator;  yet  the  Eternal  must  conceal  Himself 
from  His  creatures.  He.  has  done  so;  He  often  does  so;  yea,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  that  He  should  do  so.  '^  He  holdeth  back  the  face 
of  His  throne  and  spreadeth  His  doud  upon  it."  The  very  symbols  of 
His  greatness  and  majesty  are  the  robes  of  His  concealment.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  on  one  occasion  contemplating  a  vision  which  had  been 
given  him  of  the  pverthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  captivity  there  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  with  the  great 
results  which  were  to  follow  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  was  led  to 
exclaim  "  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself  O  God  of  Israel  the 
Saviour."*  Jehovah  has  hid  Himself,  He  still  does  often  hide  Himself  to 
men  that  He  may  be  their  Saviour. 

It  may  seem  at  first  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  know  Gk>d  if  He  had  not  hid  Himself ;  and  it  is 
only  as  He  hides  Himself  that  we  can  have  evidence,  cognizable  by  us, 
of  His  being  and  character.*  He  hides  Himself  in  Hiis  works.  The 
tokens  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  in  the  things  which  He 
has  made,  things  finite  and  perishable.  There  is  mystery  to  us  through- 
out all  creation;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  mystery  Jehovah  dwells, 
and  forth  from  it  He  utters  His  voice.  The  Infinite  One  hides  Himself 
in  finite  things  that  we  may  know  Him,  hear  Him,  and  draw  near  to 
contemplate  Eds  glory  without  being  consumed.  We  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  mighty  temple,  the  whole  visible  frame  of  which  rises  around 
ns  like  the  walls  and  roof  of  a  glorioiis  sanctuary,  and  as  we  gaze  on  the 

*  Isaiah  xlv.  15. 
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beautiful  arch  of  the  heavens,  on  the  sun  walking  in  brightness,  on  t 
dark  storm-cloud,  on  the  flash  of  thundery  fire,  or  on  the  gorgeo 
beauty,  variety,  and  verdure  of  the  earth,  we  see  the  footprints  of  t 
Creator,  but  we  see  not  Himself.  What  do  we  know  of  the  secret  a 
silent  mysteries  of  all  this  magnificent  anuy  1  The  man  of  science  m 
proudly  sit  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  human  knowledge,  but  thequesti* 
of  a  child  shall  confound  him;     Who  can  ''by  searching  find  out  God 

He  hides  Himself  in  His  ways.     The  march  of  His  Majesty  is 
mystery.     He  ''maketb  the  clouds  His  chariot,"  and  His  paths  are 
us  a  great  deep.     With  the  Psalmist  we  have  often  to  say,  "  Thy  way 
in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  Thy  footsteps  are  n 
known."     What  we  know  of  His  doings  with  the  children  of  men  is  b 
"  part  of  His  ways,    how  little  a   portion  is  heard  of  Him?"     As  1 
proceeds   in   the   government   of  our  world,  and  in  the  direction  of 
human  afifairs,  clouds  and  darkness  are  ever  round  about  Him.     In  E 
dealings   with  us  wo   could    not   bear  the    full  manifestation  of  H 
glory.      Sometimes  in    the  movements   of  His  providence  ia  He 
hid  that  the  children  of  men  wildly  doubt  or  recklessly  deny  £ 
presence  altogether,  foolishly  wondering  whether  the  world  is  under  t 
wise  rule  of  a  beneficent  God,  the  sport  of  chance,  or  the  prey  of  devi 
Yet  His  very  methods  of  hiding  Himself  are  merciful,  in   harmoi 
with  our  nature,  and  suited  to  our  present  condition. 

Further,  God  hides  Himself  in  His  Word ;  yet  that  Word  is  jiurt 
called  His  revelation.     If  He  announces  Himself  in  any  wise  in  h 
man  speech  it  can  only  be  by  hiding  Himself.    The  employment  by  Hi 
of  words  with  which  we  convey  ideas  of   mere  human  relations, 
express   His  thoughts,  perfections,  purposes,  or  the  attributes  and  i 
lations  of  His  Divine  nature  is  necessarily  a  hiding  of  Himself,  in  ord 
that  He  may  be  known.     His  ways  and  thoughts  transcend  oars 
heaven  transcends  the  earth ;  and  if  we  are  to  know  anything  leaj 
of  His  ways  and  thoughts,  of  His  nature  and  character,  they  must 
presented  to  us  in  forms  of  human  speech.     This  is,  truly,  a  hiding 
Himself  and  His  glory,  but  a  hiding  essential  to  a  revelation  adapted 
our  powers  and  our  position.  The  language  of  man  is  needed  to  convey 
men  some  definite  idea  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  living  God,  i 
these  are  known  to  us  only  as  He  has  condescended  to  hide  Himself 
the  feeble,  changing,  and  imperfect  words  of  His  own  creatures.     Is 
any  wonder,  then,  that  in  His  Word — His  "lively  oracles" — the 
should  be  things  hard  to  be  understood,  things  too  high  for  us,  thin 
and  themes  which,  like  lofty  mountains,  throw  great  shadows  down  < 
the  valleys  and  plains   where  human  creatures  live  and  think  1    S 
assuredly  :  the  very  mysteries  are  an  evidence  that  the  revelation 
Divine. 
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God,  in  hiding  Himself,  shows  in  various  ways  His  character  aa  a 

S&yiour.  He  hides  Himself  that  He  may  be  our  Saviour ;  He  could  not  in 

truth  have  been  our  Redeeming  Gk>d  without  hiding  Himself.     To  be 

our  Saviour  spiritually, — our  Deliverer  from  the  penalty  and  power  of 

sin,  the  Gospel  shows  us  how  He  has  hid  Himself.     What  a  hiding  of 

JTimaelf  for  our  redemption  was  there  in  the  Incarnation,  when  He  came 

down  to  us  in  the  person  of  His  only  begotten  Son — a  mysterious  veil- 

irijg  of  His  glory,  the  placing  of  Himself  in  some  aspects  of  His  Being 

^^thin  human  conditions,  that  He  might  be  our  Saviour !    The  more 

tlrat  we  look  into  the  manger,  and  on  the  ''holy  child  Jesus/'  the  more  that 

mark  His  progress  as  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  statui*e ;  the  more  that 

study  His  perfect  and  wondrous  life  among  men,  the  more  heartily  are 

led,  in  adoration,  to  exclaim  :  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 

Ood  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."     But  for  the  hiding  of  Deity  thus  in 

human  form,  our  fallen  and  d^enerate  race  would  have  been  without 

hope. 

The  mysteriouflness  of  this  hiding  of  God  for  our  salvation  seems  to 
hitensify  and  increase  as  we  approach  the  cross,  and  see  the  Lord  of 
^lory  dying  for  men — God  taking  on  Himself,  in  the  person  of  His 
Son,  the  burden  of  human  guilt  and  the  consequences  of  human  sin, 
U)at  mercy  and  grace  might  be  victorious  in  our  salvation.  In  ''  the 
death  of  the  cross  "  the  triumph  of  love  is  seen  in  the  triumph  of  law, 
and  the  Just  One  dying  for  the  unjust  is  the  way  by  which  we  are 
brought  unto  God.  God  with  us  and  God  for  us,  in  the  person  and 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  manifestation  of  Deity  through  which  wo 
<^x^  raised  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  and  fitted  to  dwell  with 
Qod  for  ever.  Men  often  stumble  at  the  mystery;  they  see  not  God  hiding 
himself  in  the  manger  and  on  the  cross,  and  so  miss  the  majesty  of  His 
Salvation  for  us. 

And  if  we  advance  farther,  to  speak  of  God's  relation  to  us  as  indivi- 
duals, and  His  influence  on  us  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  see 
how  He  hides  Himself  for -the  regeneration  of  the  human  soul.     Our 
heavenly  Father  hides  Himself  in  a  sermon,  in  a  book,  in  an  accident, 
ixi  some  form  of  trial  or  sorrow,  in  an  earnest  appeal,  that  He  may  speak 
^^ctiYely  to  the  soul  of  a  thoughtless  man.    "  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  hsleih,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth,  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 
^Vho  can  explain  how  the  Divine  gales  of  the  Spirit  sweep  over  the 
^uU  chords  of  the  human  heart  so  as  to  make  heavenly  music  ?    The 
^^ency  is  hidden,  but  the  minstrelsy  is  evoked,  and  the  strain  heard  in  the 
harmony  of  a  new  and  holy  life.   The  very  secrecy  of  the  power  stamps  its 
^Tinityy  and  the  weak  and  sinful  man  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
^esoB.    God  hides  Himself  in  some  fitting  instrumentality  to  convert 
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a  human  soul,  and  in  that  sours  experience  old  things  pass  away,  and 
all  things  becomes  new.  Yet  the  man  cannot  distinguish  the  "  still, 
small  Toice  **  and  gentle  operation  of  the  Spirit  from  his  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  resolves.  In  the  fullest  and  grandest  sense,  then,  it  is 
true  for  the  race  and  for  the  individual  man,  that  God  hides  Himself  to 
be  our  Saviour.  He  is  hid  in  Christ  that  He  might  reconcile  the  world 
unto  Himself;  He  is  hid  in  the  manifold  and  mysterious  workings  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  regeneration  and  renewal  of  our  fallen  and  sinful  nature. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  truth  which  it  is  very  interesting  to 
consider.     €k>d  hides  Himself  in  the  dealings  of  His  providence  that  He 
may  be  our  Saviour  in  working  deliverances  for  us  here.      Not  only  in. 
the  momentous  business  of  our  eternal  salvation  does  God  hide  Himselfy 
but  in   the   varied  circumstances  of   this  life  He  often  brings   hel] 
and  deliverance    in    ways  which   are  to    us  a    hiding  of    HiznselF"^ 
The  great  fact  in  history   which  called  forth   the  prophet's    exch 
mation,  '^  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,"  is  an  illustration  of 
truth.     He  hid  Himself  in  the  movements  which  brought  about  tL. 
Babylonish  captivity,  that  He  might  deliver  the  Jewish  nation  from  th_ 


curse  of  idolatry,  and  bring  back  prosperity  and  blessing  to  their  lan( 
Ages  before  that  time  He  had  hidden  Himself  in  the  Egyptian  bond 
for  the  very  highest  ends,  that  He  might  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Israeli 
and  through  them  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     So   still  with  nati 
families,  and  individuals.     He  often  hides  Himself  in  the  processes 
His  providence,  that  the  issue,  in  the  experience  of  men,  maybe  delivc 
ance,  encouragement,  and  joy. 

Behind  a  frowning  Frovidonce 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

The  same  truth  received  many  illustrations  in  the  earthly  ministry 
our  Lord.     He  hid  Himself  to  the  Syrophenician  woman  in  a 
denial  of  her  importunate  request  for  her  child,  but  it  was  that 
might  do  her  good,  and  others  good  through  her,  and  come  forth  m^ 
graciously  as  her  Deliverer.     So  did  He  hide  Himself  to  Martha 
Mary  of  Bethany  in  a  seeming  indifference,  when  they  sent  Him  wi 

that  their  brother  Lazarus  was  ilL     He  did  not  respond  to  their  m(      

but  allowed  their  brotlier  to  die,  that  a  greater  deliverance  might  *- 

wrought  for  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowing  sisters,  and  the  instruction         ^ 
B!is  own  disciples  then,  and  to  the  end  of  time. 

And  is  it  not  often  so  still,  as  many  of  you,  my  readers,  have  fouc:^^^^' 
it  ?  He  comes  down  in  some  affliction,  some  trial  or  bereavement^  wra; 
Himself  in  what  is  to  us  a  cloud  of  gloom,  so  that  we  cannot  see 
and  are  afraid ;  but  He  comes  forth  and  lifts  us,  through  the  very  hidii::^:^^ 
of  His  face,  to  a  higher  life  and  a  higher  enjoyment.      The  afflicti< 
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may  hare  been  very  sore,  the  trial  sliarp,  and  the  cloud  over  us  seem- 
ingly very  dense ;  our  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  ;  perhaps  we  could 
Bee  no  light,  and  we  appeared  in  vain  to  cry,  ''  Oh  !  that  I  knew  where 
I  might  find  Him."     But  God  was  hiding  Himself  providentially  for 
our  safety,  or  our  deliverance  from  some  great  spiritual  danger,  or  our 
^vancement  to  greater  usefulness — hiding  Himself  that  He  might  be 
our  Saviour.     Hence,  in  trial  or  sorrow,  if  we  see  not  always  the  clear 
shining  of  our  Father's  face,  we  are  not  to  despond  or  even  doubt,   for, 
&s  we  look  back  on  the  past,   and  think  on  all  the  way  which  He 
W  led  us,  we  can  find  many  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  "  Thou  art  a 
God  that  hidest  Thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour," — ^for  which  wo 
We  to  bless  His  name. 

What  a  proof  of   the  Divine    condescension  is  it  that  God  hides 

Simself  that  we  may  approach  Him,  veils  His  glory  that  we  may  look 

**^pon  it  without  being  consumed.     Thus  He  comes  near  to  us  for  the  very 

l^urpoee  of  inviting  our  confidence  and  winning  our  love.     Had  He  not 

^^iade  a  human  body  the  hiding-place  of  His  glory,  in  the  person  of 

'•'^^sus  Christ,  we  could  not  have  drawn  near  to  Him  as  our  Reconciled 

-father.     Trust  in  Him  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  safety,  the  very 

^Xement  of  our  life ;  and  His  hiding  of  Himself,  instead  of  leading  to  any 

*-loubt  or  denial  of  His  goodness  and  majesty,  really  summons  us  to  the 

**ichest  display  of  them  and  to  the  fullest  confidence  in  them. 

It  is  calculated  also  to  teach  us  humility.     The  glory  of  the  Creator 

Ik-as  to  be  veiled  before  we  can  look  upon  it  or  apprehend  it.     We  are 

^^^ble  and  imperfect  creatures,  neither  fit  nor  worthy  to  behold  Him  or 

^iiow  Him.     Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto 

it:.    Men  boast  of  theii*  intellectual  power,  and  intermeddle  with  all 

'^'isdoin ;  but  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  and  if  He  had  not 

^d  Himself  and  come  down  to  us  with  His  glory  veiled  in  human  flesh, 

'^e  could  not  have  reached  the  highest  knowledge  for  us — the  knowledge 

^bich  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.     Where  is  human  boasting  then  ? 

Gratitude  becomes  us  for  the  grace  with  which  God  reveals 
Himself  in  a  way  adapted  to  our  condition  and  our  powers.  Although 
Be  hides  Himself  it  is  for  our  salvation,  and  we  have  not  to  trust, 
•^e,  or  worship  an  unknown  God.  It  is  for  our  high  advantage, 
^th  present  and  future,  that  Jehovah  comes  to  us  with  clouds  and 
^kneas  round  about  Him,  and  that  much  of  the  Divine  glory  and 
forking  is  hid  from  us  here.  Thus  room  is  given  for  the  exercise  of 
^fidth,  scope  afforded  for  our  probation,  and  hope  inspired  as  we 
j^k  into  the  future.  The  obscurity  of  this  life  will  not  be  perpetuated 
^  the  life  to  come ;  Gkxi  will  not  be  for  ever  in  hiding  from  us  as  He 
'^ii.  Her6  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  but  hereafter  faith  will 
^exdiADged  for  sight,  and  we  shall  see  face  to  face.     Then  we  shall 
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see  Christ  as  He  is,  and  behold  His  glory  5  and  when  we  have  reached 
"  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  wo  shall  look  back  upod  the 
lidings  of  Deity,  belonging  both  to  the  history  of  redemption  and  the 
course  of  Providence  in  this  world,  with  a  thankfulness  that  will  enhance 
the  repose  and  the  resplendence  of  heaven. 

EDHon 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  Sunday-school  teaching 
may  be  approached  :  of  which  the  first  is  by  the  consideration  of  such 
labourers  as  have  been  successful  in  the  work ;  and  the  second  is  by 
the  review  of  the  elements  necessary  to  convey  spiritual  impressionB 
and  Divine  truth  to  the  heai-ts  of  the  young.  Both  methods  have 
their  special  advantages  and  particular  defects.  In  the  study  of  the 
character  and  methods  of  successful  teachers  there  are  discernible  some 
broad  outlines  of  excellence  ;  but  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  some  fine 
and  subtle  element  of  power  which  eludes  our  notice  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  described  in  intelligible  language.  If  we  consider  the  mind, 
and  the  truth  to  be  taught,  and  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  who  is  to 
deal  with  both,  we  may  overlook  some  qualification ;  yet  we  are  per- 
simded  that  we  may  giiln,  as  we  hope  to  do,  some  just  idea  of  those 
things  which  are  usually  connected  with  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  remarks  we  may  notice  a  few  principles  of 
some  importance — viz.,  1.  That  the  Eternal  Qod,  who  possesses  bound- 
less resources  of  power,  chooses  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  never 
profusely  applies  His  almighty  energy  to  make  up  for  fitness  in  the 
agent  who  works  under  Him.  Infinity  of  power  is  united  in  His 
movements  with  economy  and  wisdom  in  its  exercise.  2.  That  there 
is  a  suitability  in  employing  spiiitual  persons  to  do  spiritual  work,  of 
which  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  chose 
Apostles  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  breathe  His  Spirit  that  they  might 
teach  the  nations,  and  prepare  successors  who  should  continue  and 
extend  then*  labours.  3.  That  in  spiritual  persoils,  who  do  spiritual 
work,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  native  power,  culture,  and 
aptitude ;  and  that  while  all  agents  are  weak  in  comparison  with  God, 
and  the  work  they  have  to  do,  all  are  not  equally  weak  :  and,  therefore, 
the  largest  part  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  written  by  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  men,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  has  been  realized 
in  all  ages  by  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  Christ. 

These  truths  being  premised,  we  may  look  at  the  mind  of  tJie  child 
who  is  to  he  taught.    In  the  New  Testament  children  are  spoken  of  as 
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the  emblems  of  belieyers  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  image  is 

full  of  precious  and  far-reaching  suggestions.    The  minds  of  children  are, 

to    a   considerable   extent,  unoccupied,  and,  therefore,  fi*ee   from  the 

abundance  of  those  fixed  ideas  and  prejudices  which  mark  a  lat^  age. 

In  manhood  the  Christian  labourer  must  "  lift  up  the  axe  upon  the 

thick  trees,'*  since  many  things  have  grown  with  silent  and  unobserved 

progress,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  seed  can  be  cast  hopefully 

into  the  soil.     Children  are  very  sensitive,  and  their  feelings  lie  near 

tb**  surface ;  their  life  is  very  much  like  an  April  day,  which  is  now 

radiant  with  sunshine,  and  then  dark  and  dropping  with  showers.     The 

way  to  their  hearts  is  very  direct  if  we  have  the  happiness  to  find  the 

track.    They  are  very  much  disposed  to  wonder,  and  advantage  should 

be  taken  of  this  state  of  mind  to  spread  before  them  the  sublime  events 

of  Scripture,  and    the  miracles  which  enrich  and  adorn  the  earthly 

ministry  of  the  Kedeemer.     There  is  iu  these  young  creatures  a  dis> 

position  to  be  practical,  and,  therefore,  fine  theories,  well-compacted 

sjstems,  and  elaborate  schemes  of  doctrine  are  to  them  like  "  clouds 

^thout  water."    They  are  very  apt  to  follow  their  own  course  of 

thought,  and  to  flit  like  birds  from  bough  to  bough,  which  will  require 

all  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  to  restrain  or  guide  aright.     There  is 

an  innate  love  of  variety,  and  an  insurmountable  dislike  of  co7nmon-placey 

and  amidst  aU  the  duties  which  fall  to  the  young  and  others  there  is, 

as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  obligation  to  bear  such  a  burden,  and  no 

promise  to  console  us  under  its  dreary  pressure.     There  is,  once  more, 

a  strong  disjiosition  to  trust  and  confide  in  those  who  are  older  than 

themselves.     Faith  of  some  kind  rises  early  in  their  souls ;  and  since 

tlwf  are  ready  to  believe  something,  it  lays  a  serious  weight  of  respon- 

>i^t7  upon  the  teacher  to  encourage  and  justify  its  exercise. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  minds  of  children  we  may  advance  to 
notioe  the  class  of  truths  with  which  they  should  be  made  acquainted. 
It  seems  that  all  young  life  must  have  necessarily  much  positive  com- 
i''^  and  be  trained  by  the  frequent  enforcement  of  law.  In  a  certain 
*c>ue  every  child  in  a  Christian  country  must  pass  through  Judaism  to 
^  Gospel,  and  the  Law  is  still  our  ''sdhoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.'' 
^^  i>)  as  George  Herbert  remarks  in  his  memorable  sonnet, 

"  Lord,  with  what  core  hast  Thou  begirt  us  round. 
Parents  firat  season  us,  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  ns  to  Laws,  they  send  ns  bound 
To  mlea  of  Bcason." 

^  voice  of  the  Jewish  economy  is,  "  Do  all  these  things ; ''  and 
^  chief  aigument  employed  to  secure  obedience  is  that  it  is  the 
^  at  Jehovah.  Ghil(h:en  should  learn  the  law  of  obedience  to 
F>i^  the  necessity  of  speaking  the  truth,  the  worth  of  diligence 
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and  honesty,  and  pre-eminentlj  reverence  for  the  name  of  Oc 
After  these  laws  will  come  the  truths  and  motives  of  the  Qctspi 
the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life,  with  its  Divine  harmoi 
its  sublime  and  pictorial  teachings,  its  purity  amidst  the  consta 
activity  of  sin  and  temptation,  its  diffusive  goodness,  should 
frequently  insisted  on.  His  death,  of  which  all  may  see  the  love,  w 
supply  reasons  and  persuasions  to  faith  and  obedience.  They  should 
taught  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  children ;  and  that  He  claims  thi 
worship  and  love,  and  should  have  the  first  blossom  as  well  as  the  lati 
fruit  of  human  life.  It  will  be  desirable  to  teach  them  the  true  nati; 
of  the  Bible,  as  a  representation  of  the  present  influential  thoughts 
(}od,  and  as  containing  laws,  which  are  illustrated  daily  in  the  peace 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious.  This  Divine  Be 
might  be  put  before  them  as  an  orrery,  which,  by  its  small  machine 
exhibits  the  movements  of  the  solar  system,  and  suggests  those  migl 
forces  which  make  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cc 
They  may  be  informed  that  there  are  conmientators  whose  pages  sup^ 
information,  and  remove  some  obscurities  ;  and  at  the  same  time  tl 
all  life,  all  experience,  all  the  lessons  of  the  neighbourhood  and  "t 
streets  shed  abundant  light  upon  the  truths  which  are  contained  in  " 
Word  of  God.  It  will  require  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher  to  disclose 
the  conditions  of  Christian  life.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  say  continua 
that  all  "  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness,"  and  her  paths  are  alwJ 
those  of  peace.  A  proverb,  even  if  Divine,  must  be  somewhat  pari 
in  its  meaning.  It  is  too  small  a  vessel  to  hold  the  variety  and  oc 
pleteness  of  spiritual  truth,  and  therefore,  its  declarations  must  be  s^ 
plemented  and  defined  by  other  portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume.  C 
Lord  speaks  of  bearing  the  "Cross  daily."  The  experience  of  ^ 
Apostles  was  one  of  light  and  shade,  and  "  without  were  fightings  m 
within  were  fears."  Believers  are  sometimes  "  in  heaviness  "  throa 
manifold  temptations.  The  strain  and  tug  of  the  battle  should 
frankly  placed  before  them,  with  the  promises  which  ensure  suppc 
the  example  and  sympathy  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  and  the  brig 
and  unfading  distinctions  which  await  His  followers. 

Having  considered  the  minds  which  are  to  be  taught,  and  the  trul 
which  should  be  conveyed  into  them,  we  may  now  briefly  describe  the 
qualifications  which  are  necessary,  or  extremely  desirable.  In  the  ve 
front  rank  of  indispensable  preparations  for  this  work  we  must  place  tb 
of  personal  godliness.  Waiving  some  serious  aspects  of  the  case  where 
is  lamentably  absent,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  imless  a  teacher  is  expe 
mentally  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  he  will  speak 
Divine  things  with  chill  and  restraint,  as  of  a  feast  which  he  has  ner 
tasted,  and  of  a  Saviour  who  has  not  saved  him.     Feeling  his  deficieni 
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tie  aigoment  will  be  worked  in  frost  and  not  in  fire.     The  precious, 
alkonquering  element,  which  the  French  call  "  unction,"  will  be  want- 
ing; and  nothing  else  can  ever  supply  its  place.     Personal  piety,  which 
rests  upon  the  firm  basis  of  love  to  Christ,  will  ensure  a  blessed  harmony 
l>etween  the  mind  and  the  truth,  and  impression  will  be  the  happy 
x^esult  of  such  instruction.     The  people  of  Nazai*oth  wondered  at  the 
** gracious  words"  which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  because 
ti'liere  was  profound  sympathy  between  His  inner  nature  and  His  outward 
oxpressions.     The  well-strung  harp,  skilful  hand,  and  sympathetic  soul, 
xnake  the  sweetest  music.     This  personal  faith  will  incline  to  frequent 
a«t8  of  prayer,  from  which  will  flow  many  advantages.  Approach  to  God 
''"'^ill  produce  tranquillity  and  steadfastness.  At  the  throne  of  grace  there 
'^ill  be  a  sight  of  those  immense  resources  from  which,  as  Christians, 
'WO  may  confidently  expect  supplies ;  and  the  cheering  thought  will  rise 
^pon  the  soul,  like  sunlight,  that  as  the  work  is  identified  with  His 
glory.  He  will  somehow,  and  sometime,  ensure  its  success.  After  this,  we 
Doay  name  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  required 
as  an  element  of  spiritual  power  over  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and  as  a 
treasury  of  impressive  illusti-ations  of  any  topic  which  may  engage  the 
attention  of  the  class.     Children  should  be  taught  the  Bible  is  a  volume 
for  the  whole  of  life,  and  not  a  book  for  the  school  oidy  ;  that  it  contains 
terrible  histories  to  make  us  stand  in  awe  of  God  ;  that  while  some  of  its 
^ws,  as  in  Judaism,  are  repealed,   the  spirit  of  the  institutions  will 
•Iways  remain  ;  and  that  as  outward  circumstances  do  not  correspond  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience  there  must  be  a  day  in  which  God  "  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness ; "  and  that  our  Lord,  by  His  ministry 
*fld  death,  gives  a  unity  and  coherence  to  the  whole  range  of  Divine 
^nith.    Believing,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  central  glory  of  all 
revelation,  all  the  lines  of  teaching,  from  whatever  point  they  start, 
'^oidd  terminate  in  Him.    This  is  pre-eminently  necessary  in  the  present 
^y,  when  all  history  is  eagerly  explored,  the  existence  of  prediction, 
*M  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  doubted,  that  the  unique,  all  sufficient, 
'^d  matchless  character  of  our  Lord  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
^nds  of  the  young.     This  sublime  and  precious  truth  may  in  future 
y^ars,  and  amid  the  mental  activity  which  will  result  from  increased 
•^cular  education,  prove  the  solitary  plank  upon  which  they  may  safely 
^^^ach  the  solid  shore. 

The  evidences  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  are  manifold ;  but 
^ong  them  Christ  has  "  the  pre-eminence."  "  If,"  says  Davison, "  the 
•Uigle  stone  or  column  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  edifice,  we  are  not  to 
^kink  that  the  edifice  really  presses  upon  that  single  support ;  when  it 
^"eposes,  and  with  a  far  greater  security,  upon  the  broad,  united  strength 
^the  entire  range  and  system  of  its  fabric ;  that  fabric  of  truths  as  we 
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believe  it  to  be,  which  in  its  proofs  as  well  As  in  its  doctrines  is  '  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Je8:m  Christ  HUns^ 
being  tlie  chief  comer  stone"  It  may  seem  minute,  though  scarcely  un- 
necessary, to  refer  to  the  importance  of  care  in  preparing  lessons  for  the 
children,  because  extemporaneous  efforts  can  very  seldom  be  successful. 
To  take  up  a  subject  haphazard,  and  to  utter  a  few,  hesitating,  dis- 
jointed commonplaces,  with  some  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning,  is  unlikely 
to  do  much  good.  If  we  trust  to  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  moment 
may  come  without  the  spur ;  and  then  a  deplorable  spectacle  of  debility 
and  confusion  ensues.  The  wisest  and  most  learned  may,  without  pre- 
paration, say  something  worth  hearing  ;  but  even  they  can  say  it  better 
when  they  have  had  time  to  marshal  their  thoughts  and  gain  a  sympathy 
with  their  subject  Sympathy  with  a  topic  is  of  the  highest  value,  and 
varies  in  its  nature  with  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
right  species  which  sets  the  particular  truth  in  its  fairest  light,  and  imparts 
to  it  a  commanding  influence.  These  states  of  mind  must  be  gained  by 
thought  and  prayer,  and  then,  like  the  brooks  and  streams  which  flow 
from  distant  hills  and  along  their  silent  channels,  will  unite  to  form  a 
river  which  shall  mirror  the  beauty  of  heaven  and  bless  the  souls  of  the 
young  with  fruitfulness  and  peace.  This  prepaiTition  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  an  adequate  impression  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  work 
itself.  The  best  impressions  have  no  independent  life,  and  must  be  fed 
witli  food  convenient  for  them.  As  it  is  an  agency  for  the  salvation  of 
yoimg  souls,  this  one  thought  will,  if  held  clearly  before  the  mind,  give 
vigour,  concentration,  and  steadfastness ;  but  if  it  become  dim,  all  effort 
will  pai-take  of  indecision  and  weariness.  The  everlasting  God  works 
with  human  fervour  and  earnestness.  The  Holy  Spirit  chose  for  the 
symbol  of  His  presence,  not  flakes  of  snow,  clash  of  hail,  ice  "  cast  forth 
like  morsels,''  nor  floods  of  rain,  but  the  tongue  of  Are  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  tiTith  and  zeal  ai*e  the  chosen  agencies  with  which  He  will  work 
to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  teacher  will  toil  and  pray,  he  will  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  Divine  truths  of  the  Scripture  with  power  and  impressiveness, 
as  we  know  the  organist  or  vocalist  who  from  past  labour  has  gained 
expertness,  and  from  present  vivid  sympathy  with  the  compositions  of 
the  heroes  of  song,  can  and  does  inteq)ret  a  dead  musical  score  into  a  liv- 
ing and  subduing  melody. 

With  this  array  of  qualifications  there  must  be  some  ingenuity  in 
prompting  wise  inquiries,  that  the  young  may  become  neither  passive  nor 
inattentive.  The  inquisitiveness  of  their  minds  should  be  rightly  guided, 
and  the  slow  and  bashfid  should  be  encourged  by  wise  and  friendly 
appreciation  of  their  endeavoiu*s. 

Jonathan  Edwai-ds,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Pepperell  respecting  the 
education  of  Indian  children,  observes,  "That  if  it  be  possible,  the  child 
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should  be  led,  by  wise  and  skilful  management,  into  the  habit  of  .con- 
versation on  DiTine  things,  and  should  gradually  be  divested  of  that 
shyness  and  backwardness  usually  discovered  in  children,  to  converse 
on  such  topics  with  their  superiors.-'     Besides^  patience  must  have  its 
"  perfect  work."     It  is  sometimes  better  not  to  see  everything,  and  thus* 
waste  the   power   of  reproof  in  a  series  of  insignificant   checks   and 
prohibitions.    When  rebuke  is  to  be  administered,  it  should  be  given  in 
a  few,  weighty,  incisive  words,  which   have  a  real  power  over  children. 
Motives  to  the  exercise  of  this  grace  may  be  enforced  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  memory  of  our  early  experience  when  we  were  restless 
and  eager :  but  chiefly  from  the  example  of  the  Divine  Teacher  who 
bore  with  the  mistakes  and  slowness   of  His  disciples  until  they   under- 
stood "the  mystery  of  God  and  the  Father  and  Christ." 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  ardent  love  to  the  souls  of  children 

is  absolutely  indispensable.     Without  this  the  work  will  be  done  coldly 

and  mechanically,   and  will  soon  be   abandoned   as   an   insupportable 

wearinesa     Children  understand  the   nature  and  expressions  of  love. 

They  come  from  homes  where  they   usually  feel  its  glow,  which  makes 

the  restraints  of  poverty   somewhat  tolerable,   and  a  simple  habitation 

pleasant  and   attractive ;  they  may  not  be  able  to  gauge  the  knowledge 

and  measure  the  information  of  the  teacher,  yet  they  know,  as  well  as 

any  philosopher,  whether   there  is  love   in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the 

gleam  of  the  eye,  and  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  love  theni, 

^d  so  make  the  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  cordial  and  aifectionate, 

^tthe  sense  of  restraint  and  repression  in  the  Sunday-school  may  not 

^  transferred  to  the  House  of  God ;  and  so,  as  is  much  to  be  feared, 

lead  to  the  disappearance  of  many  from  our  places  of  worship.     To 

^J'Jtivate  this  love  requires  much  wise  exertion.     "  It  hopeth  all  things, 

^weth  all  things,  and  seeketh  not  her  own.'*     It  is  an  exotic,  from 

*  Wrer  region  than  this  present  evil  world.     It  is  an  altar-fire  which 

oiQstbe  fed,  that  it  may  outlive  heavy  rains,  high  winds,  and  cheerless 

^g^ts,  and  diffuse  its  glow  and  brightness  all  around.     The  most 

^peditiouB  and  successful  method  to  gain  this  love  is  to  study  Him 

^^ose  words,  amid  all  changes  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  after  tho 

*pse  of  ei^teen  centuries,  retain  their  freshness  and  power.     **  Suft'er 

^  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 

*fe  kingdom  of  heaven."  J.  S.  Bright. 
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By  J.  S.  E. 
*  ( Continued  from  last  number.) 

V. 

Mr.  Edward  White  published  a  year  or  two  since  a  ver 
admonitory  book  on  "  Some  of  the  Minor  Moralities  of  Lif( 
not  touch  on  some  things  which  perhaps  might  be  thought 
to  deserve  mention,  but  which  are  really  not  trivial  in 
results.  Busy  men,  burdened  by  correspondence,  much  of  i 
of  requests  and  solicitations  for  kindnesses  to  be  done  for  thos 
to  them,  are  often  perplexed  and  irritated  by  little  negligent 
one,  for  instance,  living  in  an  obscure  village  will  put  the  ns 
the  top  of  his  letter  without  adding  cither  that  of  the  post 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  recipient  of  the  1< 
wishes  to  do  the  writer  a  good  turn,  but  he  has  no  idea  wl 
him ;  he  never  heard  the  name  of  the  village,  and  does  not  I 
it  is.  He  has  to  take  trouble,  and  to  spend  time,  to  discov< 
reply  can  be  so  addi*essed  as  to  reach  one,  who,  by  proper  att 
small  but  necessary  matter,  might  have  prevented  both  th< 
the  worry, 

VI. 

Other  things  of  like  nature  might  be  mentioned.  A 
give  his  full  address  the  first  time  ho  writes.  A  year  or  t^ 
writes  again;  but,  relying  on  your  remembrance  of  wha 
before,  he  puts  only  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  he 
may  be,  of  that  of  his  residence,  or  of  the  time  of  writing 
House,"  "  Providence  Cottage,"  "  Monday  morning,"  or  "  Fri 
as  the  case  may  be.  You  have  forgotten  all  about  the  mai 
and  can  only  recover  it  by  laboriously  instituting  search  • 
Some  men  who  are  only  known  in  their  own  neighbourhooc 
that  to  but  a  limited  extent,  seem  to  think  that,  being  one* 
they  must  be  remembered  for  ever.  It  is  like  the  poor  old  v 
attended  a  large  and  crowded  place  of  worship,  saying  to  he 
"  I  have  been  ill,  sir,  and  was  not  out  last  Sunday.  Didn' 
mel" 

VII. 

It  is  sad  to  say  it,  but  even  ladies  are  occasionally  serious  d 
some  little  matters  connected  with  letter  writing.  I  ref 
business-letters — ^letters  to  which^  in  courtesy,  you  wish  to  n 
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Teply  properly.     A  lady  writes  on  what  may  be  deeply  interesting  to 

W,  and  requests  urgently  an  early  reply.     You  are  anxious  at  once  to 

obey,  and  to  oblige.     But  sometimes,  when  only  the  initials  of  the 

Obriirtian    name  or  names   are  used,  you  may  not  be   quite  certain 

whether  the  writer  is  a  man  or  a  woman — and  even  when  the  name  is 

M\j  written  you  can't  tell  whether  she  is  to  be  addressed  as  "  Mrs.  " 

or  "  Miss."     This  may  seem  a  small  matter — very  small ;  but  it  gives 

tonble  to  those  who  neither  wish  to  flatter  nor  offend,  and  it  might  so 

easily  be  obviated  by  a  postscript — *'  please  address  so  and  so  '* — and 

postscripts  are  said  not  to  be  unusual  in  ladies'  letters. 

VIII. 

The  men,  however,  must  have  the  last  word.     Some  of  them  are  guilty 

a  serious  violation  of  minor  morality.    From  an  anxiety,  perhaps,  that 

one  may  be  able  to  forge  their  signature,  they  carefully  (or  carelessly) 

it  so  that  it  cannot  be  read  !     This  often  occurs  in  an  extensive 

^Trespondence.     You  can  only  follow  "  one  of  three  courses,"  as  Sir 

^I^bert  Peel  used  so  often  to  say.     You  may  let  the  letter  remain  un- 

^ziswered  altogether ;  or  you  may  try  to  imitate  the  hieroglyphic  on  the 

oi:ataide  of  your  reply  ;  or  you  may  cut  off  the  name  from  the  letter  you 

IxsiTe  received,  and,  pasting  on  your  own,  leave  it  to  the  postman  to  make 

oxit  what  you  cannot.     If  the  sight  of  this  should  offend,  it  is  not  your 


Hie  above  instances  of  inattention  to,  or  violation  of,  the  rules  of 
inor  morality,  are  worthy  of  thought.  It  is  quite  admitted  that  they 
».ppear,  and  perhaps  are,  very  tiivial ;  so  much  so,  that  some  will  con- 
sider that  they  ought  not  to  be  written  about  in  a  printed  book — 
especially  such  a  one  as  this.  Two  things,  however,  have  induced  the 
'^^iterto  mention  them.  The  first  is,  that  he  has  often  personally 
B^ered  from  every  one  of  them,  has  had  his  time  consumed,  and  (he 
'^^  as  well  say  it)  his  temper  touched.  The  second  is,  that  among  the 
delinquents  have  been  several  who  belong  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  of 
-'^  Evangelical  Magazine. 

IX. 

^That  our  Lord  condemned  when  He  referred  ,to  the  hypocrites  who 
built  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,"  was  not  the  attempt  to  preserve 
^Q  memory  cf  the  just,  but  the  ostentatious  expression  of  reverence  for 
*^^  prophets  by  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  spirit  or  their 
^Ork.  Had  respect  for  their  tombs  been  the  result  of  such  sympathy, 
^  "Would,  no  doubt^  have  been  approved  rather  than  condemned.  It  would 
^  no  nngrateftd  service  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  honour  the  name 
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of  any  one  who  had  been  eminent  in  his  day  for  singalAr  usefulneaSy  whe- 
ther as  the  first  utterer  of  a  thought  that  grew  into  great  deeds,  or  as  ono 
of  the  primary  agents  in  the  bringing  forth  of  those  deeds  themselves. 
Th )  dead — even  such  as  in  life  have  been  like  columns  and  stars — are  often 
so3n  forgotten,  and  if  something  is  not  done  at  once  to  express  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  of  survivors,  a  generation  soon  arises  to  whom  they 
can  only  be  known  by  name,  and  who,  except  in  very  few  special  cases, 
will  not  think  of  inquiring  after  their  sepulchres.  No  man  has  been 
more  frequently  the  subject  of  eloquent  eulogiiun,  and  is  so  still,  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  well-known  activities,  than  Joseph  Hughes^  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  thought  out  of  which  spi'ang  "  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,'*  and  who  for  years  was  one  of  its  active  secretaries.  Now, 
if  any  one  will  walk  into  Bunhill  Fields,  they  will  find  that  he  was  ac- 
tually buried  in  another  man's  grave  ! — ^that  several  names  of  those  who 
are  below  in  their  family  resting-place  fill  the  head-stone, — and  that  down 
at  the  bottom,  among  the  rank  grass,  nearly  obliterated,  is  that  of 
Joseph  Hughes.  No  one  is  to  blame ;  neither  the  Society  nor  the  pub- 
lic. The  thing  was  not  known,  and,  if  told,  would  hardly  have  been 
believed.  The  public — ^the  religious  and  Bible-loving  public — ^not  the 
Society,  should,  we  think,  rectify  the  wrong  by  raising  a  memorial  to 
the  honour  of  the  dead,  not  for  his  sake,  but  "  to  glorify  God  in  him," 

X. 

I  was  very  much  struck  the  other  day  by  meeting  with  the  following 
saying  of  a  French  actress  :  "  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  woman 
during  twenty  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day,  then,  whatever 
efibrt  I  may  make,  I  shall  only  be  an  ordinary  and  vulgar  woman  in 
Agidppina  or  Semiramis  the  remaining  four."  There  is  something  very 
suggestive  in  this  fact,  that  an  actress  actually  felt  that  if  she  was  truly 
to  represent  a  great  character,  she  must  habitually  cultivate  in  herself 
the  virtue  she  had  to  exhibit  or  express  ;  that  she  could  not  seem  to  be 
noble  or  pure  if  her  own  daily  life  was  low  and  mean.  But  how  much 
more  forcibly  this  applies  to  the  Christian  teacher  !  How  impossible  it 
must  bo  for  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  office,  to  be  devout, 
earnest,  ins2)ired  by  aspirations  after  the  Divine  and  God-like,  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  virtue  he  must  inculcate,  manifest- 
ing something  like  a  felt  consciousness  of  possessing  or  advancing 
towards  it  -himself — ^how  impossible  must  it  be  for  him  to  6e  all  this,  or 
even  to  simulate  it,  on  one  day  in  seven,  if,  during  the  other  six, 
he  is  living  an  unspiritual,  careless,  ignoble  life — ^the  life,  as  the  French 
woman  expresses  it,  of  "  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  man  ! "  If  she  felt  what 
she  describes,  in  relation  to  the  characters  she  mentions,  "  How  im- 
perative is  it,"  the  writer  refening  to  her  goes  on  in  effect  to  say,  "  that 
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tbose  who  personate  the  higher  and  purer  forms  of  female  virtue  should 

bear  within  themselyes  the  reflex  of  the  qualities  which  diffuse  an  ideal 

charm  over  the  pre-eminently  attractive  amongst  Shakespeare's  women ! 

Intriruic  worth  and  nobleness,  a  reverent  culture  to  higher  than  selflsh 

ends  of  *  the  gifts  that  God  gives/  can  alone  flower,  in  any  department 

of  public  life,  into  the  perfection  which  ought  to  be  aimeil  at."     These 

are  true  and  weighty  words,  and  ought  to  be  felt,  pondered,  and  applied 

to  themselves  by  the  Christian  man  and  the  Christian  minister.     They 

should  not  allow  the  text  to  be  quoted  against  them  :  *^  The  childi*en  of 

this  world  are  wiser  in  their,  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 


PART  II. 

There  is,  however,  a  secondary  and  very  important  end  contemplated 
in  the  ministry  of  suflering.  "  It  is  ordained  for  correction,"  whether 
that  correction  be  efficacious  or  not.  It  operates  in  this  direction  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  restraint  on  the  sinful  indul- 
gences of  men.  But  for  the  bitter  fruit  of  sin,  in  the  form  of  pain  and 
affliction,  the  world  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  men  would  give  the  reins  to  the  bad  passions  and  sinfid  propensi- 
ties of  their  own  evil  hearts,  and  sin  would  soon  reach  gigantic  propor- 
tion. Suflering  is  often  the  only  obstacle  which  stays  the  course  of  the 
transgressors,  and,  were  it  removed,  sin  would  run  riot,  and  human 
society  would  be  hardly  endurable.  Sometimes  better  results  are  se- 
cured. The  correction  proves  salutary  and  eflectual.  In  the  time  of 
pro^rity,  when  everything  goes  well,  men  may  be  thoughtless  enough. 
Th«y  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  future, 
^ys  of  darkness  and  sufl*ering,  however,  come  uix)n  them,  and  they  issue 
—not  always,  indeed,  nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
^t  oocaaionally — in  sober  and  serious  thought.  They  feel  how  little 
the  world  has  done  for  them.  A  vague  sense  of  sin  is  awakened.  The 
I*«t  yields  them  no*  comfort.  Their  prospects  for  the  future  are  dark 
^^  gloomy.  They  become  anxious.  Their  distress  grows  upon  them 
^til  all  hope  of  relief  from  themselves  perishes.  Humbled  and 
Inoken-hearted,  they  ai*e  prepared  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Christ  as 
**^  only  refuge.  How  many  have  had  to  bless  God  for  sore  and 
^'whing  trials,  but  for  which,  in  all  human  probability,  they  would 
°^ve  continued  careless  and  impenitent  to  the  last !  Only,  when  all 
^^  springs  have  been  dried  up,  have  they  turned  to  Crod,  and  Ho  has 
^^kea  comfortably  to  them.  So  it  has  been  with  Christians  when 
thqr  have  declined  in  the  Divine  life  and  gone  astray.  It  may  seem 
"^tuge  that  any  one  who  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  should 
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ever  wander  from  Him.  But  the  heart  of  the  best  is  deceitful, 
temptation  may  assail  him  in  a  most  insidious  form.  His  de])ar1 
from  Ood  may  have  been  gradual.  The  spirit  of  slumber  may  1 
crept  over  him.  The  world  may  have  stolen  his  heart  There  may 
nothing  about  him  to  reveal  to  others  what  is  going  on.  The  formi 
religion  may  be  kept  up  as  usual,  though  his  interest  in  them  has  oeai 
They  have  become  a  weariness  to  him.  He  is  not  happy ;  how  can 
be  1  Yet  he  has  not  the  courage  to  look  honestly  at  his  case,  and 
trace  his  steps.  God  smites  and  corrects  him.  The  worldly  good, 
which  he  had  suffered  his  affections  to  rest,  turns  to  dross.  Bh 
sufferings  overtake  him.  He  is  constrained  to  consideration.  [ 
folly  of  his  course  begins  to  dawn  upon  him.  The  lesson  taught  1 
he  may  be  slow  to  learn.  He  may  try  to  evade  the  conclusion  to  wb 
God  means  to  bring  him.  His  perverseness  only  aggravates 
trouble,  until,  bowed  down  under  the  mighty  hand  of  Crod,  he,  in  d 
contrition,  casts  himself  anew  on  His  mercy,  in  Christ.  The  correct 
has  been  successful,  and,  in  tine  thankfulness,  he  can  now  say,  '^  I  ki 
that  in  very  faithfulness  Thou  hast  afflicted  me." 

Further,  suffering  is  an  important  means  of  discipline.  There  is 
obvious  distinction  between  correction  and  discipline.  The  fon 
relates  to  evils  which  need  to  be  removed.  The  latter  is  more  extent 
in  its  signification ;  while  it  includes  amendment  it  is  more  espeds 
expressive  of  training — the  development  and  confirmation  of  wha 
good.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  mental  discipline,  and  so  it  is  in  religi 
It  has  respect  to  the  spiritual  principles  and  affections  of  the  believer,  f 
bears  on  tJieir  growth,  regulation,  and  efficiency.  The  means  of  discipl 
are  various,  and  amongst  them  suffering  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Wl 
good  men  suffer,  and  suffer  severely,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  hi 
been  guilty  of  any  special  sin.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  t] 
they  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  some  Iieinous  transgression.  This  was  i 
niistake  of  Job's  friends,  for  which  they  were  sharply  rebuked.  ^ 
ai*e  indeed  distinctly  forewarned  that  Christians  must  suffer  tribulati 
in  this  world,  and  often  the  more  holy  they  are  the  more  severely  tl 
are  tried.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  devoted  man  than  t 
Apostle  Paul,  and  yet  his  whole  course  of  service  was  a  succession 
troubles  and  afflictions,  and  it  has  been  the  same  with  others.  Why 
this  1  The  Apostle  Peter  tells  us  when  he  says,  that  "  The  trial  of  yc 
faith  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  might 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jes 
Christ."  To  say  that  suffering  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man's  sihoeri 
is  to  say  little.  It  is  that,  indeed,  and  much  more.  Just  as  hardne 
exposure  to  privation,  fatigue,  and  danger,  makes  a  good  soldier, 
suffering  and  trial  make  a  good  Christian — are  the  means  of  drawing  oi 
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strengthening,  and  consolidating  those  spiritual  principles  which  make 
hm  what  he  is. 

Not  only  so,  but  a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  certain 
zieoessaiy   features  of  the  spiritual  character  are  dependent  for  their 
v^  existence,   and   others  for  their   development,  on  the  discipline 
of  saflering.     How,  for  instance,  should  we  know   that  we  possessed 
CL  forgiving  disposition  if  there  were  no  offences  committed  against  us 
bleeding  our  forgiveness  ?  or  meekness,  if  we  met  with  no  provocations 
suid  injuries   from   others  to  demand  its  exercise  ?   or  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  if  that  will  in  its  aspect  towards  us  were  always  pleasant  and 
^^reeable  ?  or  patience,  if  there  were  no  troubles  and  calamities  to  prove 
&nd  exercise  it  1  and,  above  all,  how  could  faith  attain  to  that  robust 
strength,  so  necessary  to  its  perfection  and  to  its  steady  influence  over 
^  if  there  were  no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted — no  dark  providences 
*io  throw  their  obscure  shade  over  us— nothing,  in  short,  which  had  a 
^dency  to  drive  us   from  every  other  resource,  and  leave  us  to  simple 
^nfidence  in  God  ?     Faith  never  appears  to    so    much   advantage   as 
"^hen  it  endures  heroically,  and  does  the  thing  that  is  right  with  no 
other  light  to  guide   it  save  what  God's  "Word  and   character  afford. 
These  tMngs — and  they  all  involve  suflering — are  the  necessary  means  of 
elevating  and  invigorating  the  several  graces  and  principles  named, 
''^thout  which  Christian  character  would  be   a  maimed  and  defective 
^ling.     How  expressive,  then,  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  the 
^itangement  which  makes  the  things   which  are   evil   in  themselves, 
originally  penal  in  their  nature,  the  means  of  healing  the  moral  disease 
^hich  provoked  them,  and  of  disciplining  the  character  into  complete- 
ness and  strength  for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God  ! 

Thus,  what  is  punitive  in  its  nature  becomes  a  source  of  unspeakable 
^nefit.     It  changes  its  aspect  as  we  change  in  character.     The  curse 
^>Qoomes  a  blessing.     From  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  precise 
*!fiect  which  suffiering  will  produce,  is  in  every  case  dependent  on  the 
^ta.te  of  mind  in  which  it  is  received.     It  has  no  inherent  efficacy  one 
"^ay  or  other.     It  rests  entirely  with  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  it, 
whether  it  shall  operate  for  good   or  for  evil.     It  may  make  a  bad 
ni^aji 'Worse,  and  a  good  man  better.     The  evidence  of  this  is  abundant. 
^Caay  suffer  continuously  and  severely,  with  no  other  result  than  to  make 
^l^Qm  more  sullen,  or  more  bitterly  exasperated.    On  humble,  thoughtful 
^^Hils,  prepared  to  deal  honestly  with  themselves,  it  works  beneficially  and 
^itidly.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  1  Simply  thus  :  in  the  latter  case 
^^ftring  is  accompanied  with  a  gracious  influence  which  reaches  and 
^^^Hidies  the  heart.     The  Divine  blessing  makes  the  difference — a  blessing, 
^^  offer,  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  which  never  can  be  honestly  sought 
Without  being  surely  bestowed.  John  Kellt. 
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The  sympathy  of  Cliristian  men  with  persons  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
Science  is  often  diminiBhed  by  a  consciousness  that  their  labours  and  diacove- 
rioB  have  been  used  in  opposition  to  Christianity.  It  is  pleasant  to  mark, 
with  love  and  honour,  the  names  of  those  who,  like  Faraday,  were  never 
diverted  by  the  idolatry  of  Science  from  the  loyalty  of  religion,  and  were  not 
'*  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ "  even  amid  its  open  or  secret  foes. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  faculties  began  to  give  way,  a  Pro- 
fessor called  on  Faraday,  and  found  him  with  an  open  book  on  his  knees, 
weeping  bitterly.  **  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "this  is  one  of  your  bad  dajys. 
You  feel  too  weak  for  study?"  **No,"  was  tlie  reply,  ''that  is  not  tJie 
cause.  You  have  suiprised  me  ;  but  you  shall  know  it.  I  have  been 
reading  this  blessed  Book  (showing  him  the  pages  of  the  Bible  before  him), 
and  to  think  that  mankind  is  so  miserable  and  wicked,  and  yet  so  blind  as 
to  refuse  the  guidance  of  these  wonderful  teachings," — and  then  again  he 
wept ! 

Such  was  the  devout  and  noble  spirit  of  this  truly  great  man. 

We  will  select  from  his  memoir,  ^iritten  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  his  pupil  and 
successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution,  such  particulars  as  may  be 
most  likely  to  interest  our  readers  concerning  Michael  Faraday.  From 
the  position  of  a  poor  ''newspaper  boy  "  ho  worked  his  way,  by  sheer  talent, 
to  the  highest  positions,  and  yet  remained  imspoiled  by  elevation^  He  was 
also  an  eminent  Christian,  though  attached  not  to  the  great  fashionable 
churches,  but  to  a  plain  Nonconformist  Church,  of  which  he  was,  for  years, 
an  elder  and  preacher. 

He  was  of  Yorkshire  descent,  and  was  brought  up  near  Clapham,  at  tbe 
foot  of  Ingleborough,  among  a  pastoral  race  whose  Puritan  piety  oonnecied 
them  with  the  sect  of  Glassites,  a  sort  of  Independents,  with  some  peculiar 
views.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  mother  »  farmer's  daughter. 
The  family  removed  to  London  during  his  infancy,  and  found  a  very  humble 
residence  in  Jacob's  WeJl  Mews,  Charles  Street,  Manchester  Square, — living 
over  the  stables. 

Faraday  was  eighteen  when  his  father  died,  in  1810.  His  mother  survived 
till  1838,  and  was  so  "proud  of  her  son,"  whom  she  ever  called  "my  Michael,** 
that  he  had  to  "beg  her  not  to  talk  about  his  honours." 

Of  his  early  life  he  records  : — "  My  education  was  most  <»dinaTy,  coswist- 
ing  of  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  atacommonschooJ. 
My  hours  out  of  school  were  spent  at  home  or  in  the  streets." 

He  was  sent,  in  1804,  as  an  errand-boy  to  a  bookshop,  at  2,  Blandfoxd- 
street,  kept  by  Mr.  George  Kiebau,  for  a  year's  trial,  and  he  writes :  "  My 
duty  was  to  carry  round  the  papers.  On  Sunday  mornings  I  was  up  early,  and 
went  my  round,  but  was  often  told  to  '  call  again,'  and  had  to  beg  for  it  as 
the  next  place  was  a  mile  off,  and  Iicould  not  make  myself  neat  to  go  with 
my  parents  to  worship."  No  wonder  that  in  after  life  he  was  wont  to  say 
of  the  little  newsboys  :  "  I  always  feel  a  tenderness  for  them,  for  1  was  once 
like  them,  and  carried  my  pnpcrs  out  as  they  do." 
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Oil  becoming  apprentice,  ''in  consideration  of  his  faithful  service/'  his 
ms&ter  would  aak  "no  premium."  Four  years  after  his  father  says: 
^'  Micliael  is  a  bookbinder  and  stationer.  Ho  is  very  active.  He  has  a  good 
loaster,  and  likes  his  place  well.  He  had  a  hard  time  at  first,  but  ho  has  got 
lu8  head  above  water,  and  has  two  boys  under  him." 

Ho  says  himself :  "As  an  apprentice  I  loved  to  read  scientific  books — 
such  as,   Marcet's  '  Conversation  on  Chemistry,'  and  the  treatises  of  tho  * 
'  Eacyclopiedia  Brittanica.'    I  made  simple  experiments  with  a  glass  phial 
for  a  real  cylinder  and  electrical  apparatus.     '  Watts  on  the  Mind '  first 
nude  mo  think,  and  then  I  was  turned  to  science  by  articles  on  electricity.*' 
Ho  read  many  books,  and  heard  occasional  lectures  ;  learned  perspective 
of  Masquerier,  and  kept  a  note-book,  called  ''Philosophical  Miscellanies," 
to  record  the  theories  ever  rising  in  his  mind. 

He  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  a  Mr.  Dane,  who,  being  a  member  of  tho 
Royal  Institution,  enabled  him  to  hear  four  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  last  lectures, 
in  1812.  Of  these  he  made  full  notes,  and  in  his  ignorance  wrote  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  then  president,  on  their  subject,  but  obtained  no  reply. 

About  middle  life,  Faraday  once  took  Tyndal  after  the  Institution  lecture 

to  Blandford-street,  saying,  "  Here  is  what  may  interest  you."  They  entered 

a  small  stationers  shop,  and  he  said,  "Here  was  my  working  place.     There 

I  bound  books."   A  respectable  woman  was  behind  the  counter,  who  did  not 

bear  us.    Faraday  bought  some  cards  of  her,  and  asked  her  name  and  her 

predecessor's. 

**  That  won't  do,"  he  urged ;  "  who  was  before  liim  ? "  "  Mr.  Riebau,"  she 
uid,  "  he  was  master  of  Sir  Charles  Faraday  ! " 

"Nonsense — ^there  is  no  such  person."    She  was  delighted  when  she  knew 
who  he  was,  which  she  almost  divined  already. 

In  1812  he  removes  to  a  bookbinder — M.  de  la  Koche,  a  French  emigrant, 
tnd  Teiy  passionate  man.  He  could  not  remain  with  him,  and  just  then 
lome  circumstances  altered  his  whole  career.  "  When,"  says  he,  "a  book- 
s^Qer'i  apprentice  I  was  fond  of  experiment,  and  averse  from  trade.  A 
gentleman  took  me  to  hear  Sir  H.  Davy  lecture.  I  wrote  out  fairly  my 
notes,  and  ventured  the  bold  step  of  writing  to  Davy  to  tell  him  of  my  love 
of  idenoe  and  to  beg  his  help.  The  answer  was  kind  and  favourable,  offer- 
iiigtoBee  me  and  be  of  any  service.  Davy  kept  his  word,  and  told  me  of 
^  ncant  office  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  Ho 
*dviaed  me  not  to  give  up  commerce  for  science,  as  she  was  a  harsh  mis- 
^'^  and  often  poorly  rewarded  her  votaries  in  a  worldly  sense.  He  smiled 
^  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of  philosophers,  and  would  leave 
^  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years."  Through  his  good  efforts  the  situa- 
^^  vas  obtained  in  March,  1813,  to  assist  Davy  in  experiment  and  writing, 
M  a  ulaxy  of  2&i.  per  week,  and  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house.  On  the 
"*^titea  <rf  the  society  is  this  record  :— "  A  youth  of  22,  by  name  Michael 
I'mdjiy^  appears  well  fitted,  as  far  as  Sir  H.  Davy  can  ascertain,  for  the 
F^.  His  habits  are  good,  his  disposition  active  and  cheerful,  and  his  man- 
ser  intelligent."    Thus  ho  stands  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder. 

^  of  the  first  terrors  of  the  "harsh  mistress"  soon  appeared  in  the 
form  of  accidents  and  explosions.      Even  with  a  glass  mask  both  Davy  and 
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his  assistant  were  oft  )n  exp 339.1  to  serious  dinger.      He   describes  the  four 
first  trials  of  this  kind  with  animation. 

Very  soon  ho  has  the  opportunity  of  going  with  Davy,  as  amanuensis, 
a  tour  of  Europe.  Ho  sees  a  wide  range  of  regions,  and  keeps  a  very  inte- 
resting journal.  In  Paris  he  hears  Gay-Lussac  lecture  ;  at  Florence  he 
uses  Galileo's  telescope,  and  the  Grand  Duke's  great  biimmg  glass,  with 
which  diamonds  are  burnt.  At  Rome,  Vesuvius,  and  Geneva,  he  sees  Signer 
Marichini  and  Volta.  Some  trials  arose  from  a  certain  hauttur  with  which 
Davy  treated  him,  almost  making  him  his  rahtdc  chambre.  At  Geneva  Profes- 
sor de  la  Rive  asked  both  to  dinner,  not  being  dazzled  by  Davy's  brilliant 
reputation.  Davy  declined  to  diue  with  his  servant.  De  la  Rive  said  it 
would  only  "  oblige  him  to  give  two  dinners  instead  of  one."  They  re- 
mained friends  and  correspondents  for  fifty  years. 

On  returning  to  London  Faraday  resumes  his  post,  at  a  liigher  salary,  full 
of  zeal  for  science,  and  with  more  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  soon  begins 
to  lectins  at  the  City  Philosophical  Society,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  in  a 
far-reaching  spirit.  In  his  commonplace  book  he  notes  all  along  the  books 
he  reads,  and  the  queries  which  strike  him. 

His  first  paper  was  for  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  on  "The 
Analysis  of  Native  Caustic  Lime,"  which,  forty  years  after,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  reprint.  He  was  trusted  to  edit  this  journal  for  some  time,  in 
Mr.  Brande*8  absence.  Thus  he  stepped  from  the  learner  to  the  lecturer  and 
writer  on  independent  themes. 

A  specimen  of  his  lofty  strain  of  lecturing  may  be  given.  "  "We  are  placed 
by  our  Creator  in  a  state  of  things  which  results  from  the  pre-existence  of 
society  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  begins  our  earthly  career.  The  extent 
before  us  is  long.  Who  reaches  furthest  in  his  time  has  best  done  his  duty. 
The  goal  is  perfect,  ever  in  sight,  though  too  distant  to  reach.  Each  stejj 
repays  exertion.  The  more  eager  our  race  the  greater  is  our  pleasure.  Some 
on  this  plain  of  life  are  content  with  what  their  predecessors  have  put  into 
their  hands,  and  rest  idle  where  nature  has  dropped  them.  Others  exist 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  before  them  which  they  are  however  too  laxy  to 
reach  after.  A  third  set  are  willing  and  able  to  adv<ance,  but  must  be  led. 
Few  attain  the  honour  of  being  first  on  the  plain,  taking  the  lead  of  their 
generation,  their  age,  and  of  the  world." 

Faraday  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Paternoster  Row. 
They  were  specially  agreed  in  their  religious  opinions,  and  the  imion  was 
happy.  With  his  usual  simplicity  the  **  wedding-day  was  just  like  any 
other  day  " — there  was  no  bustle  or  noise.  This  married  tie  lasted  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  he  says  toward  the  close,  ''  it  never  changed  save  in  the 
depth  and  strength  of  attachment.'* 

Faraday  did  not  escape  the  jealousy  of  scientific  discoverers,  which  is  so 
frequent  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  an  inventive  genius.  Dr.  Wollaston  was 
offended  at  his  seeming  to  appropriate  some  of  his  ideas  about  magnetism. 
Even  Davy,  when  Faraday  was  proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
opposed  his  election,  and  was  never  cordial  after  he  was  elected.  Consider- 
ing how  much  Davy  himself  suffered  from  this  cause,  it  is  the  more  painful 
to  observe  his  jealousy  of  Faraday. 
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About  this  time  Faraday  joined  tlie  Christian  Church  to  which  he  was 
Attached  by  a  personal  profession  of  faith,  and,  as  he  finely  says,  ^' at  the 
meeting-honse  he  left  science  behind,  that  he  might  listen  to  the  prayer  and 
exhortation  of  the  most  illiterate  brother,  as  loving  the  truth  by  whomsoever 
•poken." 

In  one  of  his  lectures  he  advances  noble  sentiments  concerning  the  relation 
of  science  and  religion,  which  deserve  special  attention  now.  '*I  believe 
the  troth  regarding  the  future  life  cannot  be  attained  by  any  exertion  of  our 
mental  powers,  but  must  be  made  known  to  us  by  Divine  teaching  received 
throngh  testimony.  I  claim  an  absolute  distinction  between  religious  and 
ordinary  belief .  I  shall  be  reproached  for  weakness  in  refusing  to  apply 
mental  operations  to  the  very  highest  subjects,  as  well  as  to  these  high  ones. 
I  am  content  to  bear  the  reproach,  yet  even  in  earthly  matters  I  have  never 
Men  anything  incompatible  between  the  things  of  man  within  him,  and  the 
higher  things  concerning  his  future,  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit.'* 
Wonld  that  all  our  philosophers  were  as  clear,  moderate,  and  submissive, 
following  in  the  train  of  Socrates  in  the  old  world,  and  of  Newton  and 
Brewster  and  Faraday  in  our  own  day  ! 

Faraday  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Italian  Society.  At  his  death 
he  had  ninety-five  titles  of  this  kind.  The  only  English  distinction  of  con- 
sequence was  the  "  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,'*  which  was  not  spontaneous 
*ndfree,  but  was  **  sought  and  paid  for." 

Faraday  now  rose  in  repute  rapidly.  He  instituted  the  Friday  evening 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  its  chief  life.  He  published  his 
^k  on  **  Chemical  Manipulation."  He  was  on  a  committee  regarding 
<^ical  glass  with  Dollond  and  Herschell. 

In  December,  1829,  he  began  his  very  popular  Christmas  Juvenile  Lectures 
<Wi  Science.  He  declines  the  Chemical  Professorship  at  University  College, 
I^ndon,  because  he  cannot  desert  the  Royal  Society.  He  accepts  the 
lectureship  on  Chemistry  at  Woolwich  Royal  Academy.  But  all  this 
promotion  brings  very  little  mercenary  advantage,  of  which  Faraday  was 
Jtobly  careless. 

In  a  letter  of  consolation  to  a  brother  in  deep  affliction  are  some  very 
striking  reflections,  written  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.     **  Watching  the  clouds 
at  Niton,  I  caw  them  gather  when  I  did  not  expect,  and  dissolve  when  I 
fiuided  they  would  remain.    They  pour  down  rain,  which  inconveniences 
me,  but  does  good  around.    They  break  and  give  bright  views  when  I  ex- 
pected a  dull  walk.     I  seem  always  wrong  in  judging,  so  I  conclude  that  as 
the  end  ia  beautiful  so  also  is  the  means.    Thus  in  life  many  troubles  are  so 
only  from  our  view  of  them,  but  become  blessings  as  we  draw  near  them. 
In  all  knowledge  my  views  are  imperfect.    In  experience  I  am  part  wrong 
and  part  right ;  I  never  see  the  whole.    My  views  of  the  near  and  the  distant 
never  ooirespond.    The  way  out  that  I  desire  is  never  that  which  really 
opens.    In  all  things  I  trace  the  same  course — ever  to  us  imperfect,  but 
tmder  the  disposal  of  a  Power  who  gives  benefits  in  ways  we  do  not  com- 
jptehend.    We  should,  therefore,  suspend  our  dull  thoughts  when  things 
iook  dondy,  and  cheer  up  our  spirits  because  of  the  things  unexpected  which 
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come  with  these.    Experience  teabhes  me  that  in  so  doing  I  am  far  n 
often  right  than  wrong.''    How  can  the  Christian  faith  in-  the  oveirii 
providence  of  God  be  better  expressed  or  more  beautifully  illustrated  ! 
St.  Leonards.  And&ew  Reei 

(To  he  conduded  n^Kt  month,) 


PARTI. 

Amongst  the  various  means  of  doing  good  wliich  prevail-  through  ei 
department  of  Christian  usefulness  it  is  just  possible  there  may  be  8< 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  a  just  share  of  attention.  The  gr&Kt  fore 
philanthropic  effort  appears  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  directed  to  extrt 
cases — to  the  end  instead  of  the  begining — to  the  advanced  stages  of  sin  ; 
misery,  rather  than  to  the  early  dawn  of  what  might,  under  favour 
circumstances,  become  a  virtuous  and  happy  life. 

Education  is  supposed  to  be  the  all  sufficient  and  legitimate  provision 
meeting  the  wants  of  human  life  in  its  early  stages,  aud  with  education, 
far  as  it  goes,  these  remarks  have  notliing  to  do.  They  refer  to  that  pci 
of  life  when  what  is  called  school  teaching  generally  ceases,  especif 
with  girls,  and  when  real  active  life  begins.  In  this  critical  stage 
character  undergoes  the  process  of  formation,  and  is  stamped  more  rapk 
and  more  indelibly,  than  during  any  other  period  of  equal  duration. 

But  could  the  teaching  of  our  schools  for  the  industrious   classes 
continued  over  this  period  it  would  only  give  greater  facility  in  readi 
writing,  arithmetic,   and  geography.     It  would  in  no  respect  adapt  itt 
to  the  changes  of  character,   the  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  the  requirementi 
duty  which  take  place  at  this  stage  of  experience. 

I  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  our  young  women  of  the  industrious  class 
and  in  speaking  of  their  requirements  I  expect  to  be  met  with  the  inqu 
as  to  what  their  requirements  are  1  Indeed,  a  general  idea  seems  to  prev] 
that  if  they  do  even  moderately  well  in  the  situations  in  which  they  i 
placed  as  young  women — if  they  do  well  for  their  employers— weU  for 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  well  for  themselves  and  their  families,  when  cal 
into  positions  where  a  very  different  kind  of  well  doing  will  be  required 
their  hands. 

One  does  not  very  clearly  see,  however,  how  a  young  woman  who  is  vi 
clever  in  a  shop,  for  example,  must  necessarily  make  a  good  wife  and  moth 
nor,  to  come  nearer  to  domestic  life,  how  one  who  has  been  clever  as  a  cc 
where  conveniences  were  abundant,  and  material  plentiful,  and  expense  t 
no  consideration,  must  be  especially  qualified  for  making  a  poor  man  ho^i 
in  an  inconvenient  and  scanty  home. 

Surely  we  look  too  low  when  we  think  the  clever  execution  of  the  hai 
with  such  training  as  positions  of  useful  industry  generally  a£ford  to  you 
women,  constitute  a  sufficient,  preparation  for  their  after  Hves.  tn  the  h 
place,  we  look  too  narrowly,  when  we  expect  their  ordinary  school  Icami 
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to  do  this  ;  and  too  low,  when  we  expect  them  to  be  all  that  the  progress  of 
lOflietj  demands  because  they  have  shown  themselves  orderly,  skilful,  and 
indostrious  in  certain  situations  bearing  very  little  relation  to  those  which 
will  be  distinctly  and  inalienably  their  own  when  their  real  characters  come 
to  be  tried  ;  when  they  will  stand  for  what  they  are  worth  as  women,  no 
longer  as  servants,  as  subordinate  beings,  or  as  mere  helps  like  other  por- 
tions of  the  great  machinery  of  daily  work,  but  as  responsible  women, 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  and  others,  each  as  important  an  agent 
in  her  own  individual  sphere  as  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  in  hers. 

In  using  the  expression  **  our  young  women,"  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  class  from  whom  we  are  receiving  daily  help  and  service  in 
onr  homes,  as  well  as  to  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  business  occupations — 
tlKMe,  in  fact,  who  are  doing  the  active,  personal  work,  of  useful  and  indus- 
trious lives.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  more  definite  in  describing  them  as  the 
TTomen  who  will,  in  all  probability,  become  wives  of  our  artisans — our  in- 
dnstrious  men  of  all  occupations,  down  to  the  daily  workman — a  class  of 
people  who  may  be  justly  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  very  important  part  of 
the  community — the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  a  nation— its  glory  or  its 
shame. 

For  our  young  men  of  tliis  class  much  has  already  been  done.  For  their 
benefit  we  have  reading-rooms,  mechanics'  institutes,  lectures,  and  other 
weans  of  mental  improvement.  They  have  also  the  great  advantage  of  being 
at  liberty  when  their  hours  of  work  are  ended.  Hence  they  have  many 
opportunities  for  self-culture,  if  so  disposed,  and  for  rising  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  generally.  But  for  the  sisters  of  such  young  men,  what  is  done  7 
^^t  is  done  to  promote  an  equal  advance  on  their  part,  so  that  they  may 
^p  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  society  toward  a  higher  standard  of 
^tellectual  and  moral  worth  1 

And  yet  to  these  women  we  must  look  for  the  filling  of  positions  of  the 
S^^teit  responsibility  as  wives  and  mothers,  as  teachers  and  guides  of  the 
young,  for  as  daughters  they  have  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  care  for ;  and 
^  one  way  or  another  they  will  have  to  be  chief  movers  in  what  belongs  to 
the  formation  of  character  for  generations  to  come.  In  the  homes  of  indus- 
^ous  men  it  is  mainly  the  woman  who  does  this — does  it  for  evil  or  for 
good-^oes  it  by  her  influence  for  eternity,  as  well  as  time. 

The  busy  man  has  little  opportunity  for  doing  this.  He  seldom  under- 
stands his  children  as  the  mother  does  ;  and  thus,  to  her  other  burdens  of 
domestic  care  there  is  added,  on  the  woman's  part,  this  far-reaching  respon- 
ubility,  demanding  an  amount  of  wisdom,  forethought,  and  self -discipline 
^  eerily  attained  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

And  let  no  one  look  slightingly  upon  what  such  women  have  to  think  of, 
^  proride  for,  to  bear  with,  and  actually  to  do.  Theirs  is  not  the  mere 
^A^Kmr  of  the  hand,  such  as  the  making  of  clothes  and  the  preparation  of 
'ood,  although  to  do  both  these  well  is  no  mean  attainment.  Bat  on  the 
Woman  devolyea  the  exercise  of  many  faculties,  and,  I  might  add,  many 
gtaeaty  anch  m  adaptation  to  circumstances,  suitability  and  contrivance,  f  or- 
KBifolneaa  of  aelf  for  the  sake  of  others,  patient  endurance  of  what  has  to  be 
borne,  and  ht$svery  in  meeting  what  has  to  be  met.    Everything,  in  fact, 
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belongs  to  her  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  domestic  happiness 
misery  ;  everything  which  makes  her  home  a  centre  of  peace  and  of  ratio 
enjoyment,  or  a  scene  of  discord  and  confusion. 

There  can  be  no  real  service  done  to  a  nation  or  a  people  by  raising  o 
one  half  of  the  community.  It  is  in  families  that  England,  above  all  count] 
in  the  world,  must  be  made  wiser  and  better.  We  complain  of  our  d 
schools  doing  but  little  for  the  rising  generation,  because  of  the  bad  in: 
ence  of  so  many  homes,  and  chiefly  the  bad  influence  of  the  mothers ;  wk 
on  the  other  hand,  the  good  influence  of  a  good  mother  is  universally  reo 
nizcd.  What  then,  I  would  ask  again,  are  wo  doing  with  the  definite  p 
pose  of  helping  our  young  women  to  discliarge  their  responsibilitieB 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  vast  differei 
made  in  society  and  in  the  world  by  their  part  being  discharged  well  or  il 

I  ask  the  question,  **  What  are  we  doing  ?  "  with  a  deep  and  reveFc 
acknowledgment  of  the  work  already  done  by  Christian  ladies  for  the  s 
ritual  welfare  of  our  young  women  ;  nor  would  I  desire  to  draw  away  1 
attention  of  one  earnest  worker  from  this  higher  field  of  labour.  In  the  : 
marks  I  am  about  to  offer  it  is  my  object  to  point  out  another  sphere  of  u 
fulness  for  which  many  are  fitted,  and  where  the  work  itself  is  both  in 
resting  and  full  of  hope.  All  are  not  gifted  in  the  same  way,  and  many 
those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  do  not  feel  themselves  called  to  the  hi{ 
est  walk  of  Christian  usefulness,  or  perhaps  they  feel  deterred  from  attemj 
ing  it  from  a  sense  of  their  own  shortcomings.  The  question  of  usefnlni 
then  resolves  itself  into  this,  **  What  have  I  received  which  I  can  give  ;  a: 
how,  and  where  can  I  give  it  so  as  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  i 
fellow-beings  ?  '* 

Many  are  satisfied  with  giving  money.  In  this  way  noble  deeds  are  doi 
and  means  are  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  u 
them  with  good  eflect.  But  all  have  not  money  to  bestow,  and  all  are  n 
satisfied  with  doing  good  in  this  way.  They  feel  that  they  have  other  tn 
sures,  other  talents,  committed  to  them,  which  they  long  to  bestow  upon  tht 
less  privileged  companions  along  the  journey  of  life.  They  yearn  to  gi 
what  comes  more  directly  from  the  heart,  what  can  embody  more  of  syi 
pathy  and  of  sisterly  feeling,  and  from  the  stores  of  their  own  minds  th 
would  communicate  to  other  minds  thoughts  which  are  the  result  of  th< 
own  observation,  and  convictions  derived  from  their  own  experience. 

There  are  many  earnest  women  who  could  not  very  well  deliver  a  co 
nected  discourse  upon  any  direct  Scriptural  text,  but  yet  are  not  the  k 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can  ;  and  what  they  can  do  is  to  tell,  out  of  tl 
fulness  of  their  own  hearts,  what  they  know  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
God,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  as  felt  in  their  own  experienc 
as  well  as  revealed  in  His  Holy  Word.  Instruction  of  this  kind  may  be  co 
veyed  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  of  love  for  all  that  is  holiest  and  best,  so 
in  one  sense  to  constitute  religious  teaching  even  while  the  subjects  dwc 
upon  are  such  as  the  world  calls  **  secular." 

I  am  compelled  to  use  the  word  sectdar  in  describing  the  kind  of  teachii 
to  which  these  remarks  apply,  because  of  the  line  which  is,  perhaps  i< 
rigidly,  drawn  in  separating  religion  from  tlie  affairs  of  daily  life ;  but 
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would  be  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  with  so  much  earnestness  the  par- 
ticular means  of  doing  good  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested  did  I  not 
belieTeitcalcnhited  to  become  a  means  of  higher  good  than  the  mere  com- 
mnnicstion  of  knowledge,  however  useful  as  such.  Saeah  S.  EllijJ. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


Theke  is  a  cheerfulness  that  is  a  Christian  duty  ;  yea,  that  is  distinctly 
commanded  to  every  heir  of  Grod.  **  Rejoice  always  ;  and  again  I  say,  re- 
joice." This  cheerfulness  is  not  the  mere  effervescence  of  animal  spirits. 
^'o^is  it  bom  of  the  decanter  or  the  dance.  It  depends  in  no  wise  on 
external  circumstances.  Christian  cheerfulness  is  that  sunsliiny,  hopeful, 
liappy  frame  which  comes  from  heart-health.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  doeth 
the  body  good  "  like  a  medicine."  For  many  a  lean  dyspeptic  is  dying  of 
>heer  worry  and  peevishness.  The  acrid  humours  of  the  mind  strike  through, 
and  disease  the  digestive  organs.  The  medicine,  such  as  man  wants,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  drug  store.  A  good  dose  of  Divine  grace,  with  a  few  grains 
uf  thankfulness,  and  a  bracing  walk  on  some  laboiur  of  love  to  the  poor,  will 
do  more  to  put  healthy  blood  into  his  weazen  skeleton  than  all  the  drugs  of 
tHe  apothecary.  A  '*  merry  heart"  was  about  all  the  medicine  that  old 
Lyman  Beecher  ever  took. 

Cheerfulness,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  temper  of  the  soul,  and  not 
^pendent  on  external  conditions.  Some  of  the  most  miserable  people  we 
Wet  of  are  grumbling  every  day  over  porcelain  and  silver,  and  lay  their 
wretched  heads  every  night  on  embroidered  pillows.  The  sunniest  hearts  I 
have  ever  found  in  my  pastoral  rounds  have  often  been  lodged  in  houses  so 
poverty-stricken  and  obscure  that  even  the  tax-collector  never  found  them, 
^ey  were  people  who  have  very  little  of  this  world,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
^t.  They  take  short  views  of  this  life  ;  but  long  ones  of  the  life  to  come. 
Living  pretty  much  **  from  hand  to  mouth,''  they  learn  to  trust  God  a  great 
^  more  than  their  prosperous  brethren,  who  secretly  trust— their  own 
^^  accounts  and  government  bonds. 

"Hie  happiest  heart  I  encounter  in  Brooklyn  belongs  to  an  aged  crii>ple, 
^ho  lives  on  charity  in  a  fourth  story.  She  is  old  and  poor,  and  without  re- 
stive*, and  lost  even  the  power  of  speech  twenty  years  ago !  By  dint  of 
*^  effort  she  can  make  a  few  words  intelligible.  But  I  never  saw  that 
Withered  face  distorted  by  a  frown  ;  and  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  when  she  was 
**^ed  in  to  the  commimion-table,  I  looked  down  from  the  pulpit  into  the  old 
**o»i'b  countenance,  and  it  "shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel."  She  lives 
^*^  day  on  the  sunny  side  of  Providence,  and  feeds  hungrily  on  the  pro- 
*^  Jeans  knows  were  she  lives.  He  "ofttimes  resorts  thither.'*  She  is 
^of  His  hidden  ones.  That  old  disciple  will  not  have  far  to  go  when  the 
"^ii&i&ons  comet  from  her  Father's  house.  She  lives  near  the  gate  now,  and 
^*^^  the  odouTB  and  the  music  of  that  "  marriage  supper  "  for  which  she 
'^  W  weddixig  garment  on.  Would  to  God  that  some  of  the  sour-spirited, 
^'^^^fote,  ud  melancholy  Christians  of  our  acquaintance  could  drop  in  to  that 
<ad  vomtn's  garret  occasionally,  and  borrow  a  vial  of  her  sunshine  ! 
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Those  who  cannot  ^dsit  such  an  antechamber  of  Heaven  for  themselr 
may  enjoy  a  kindred  satisfaction  in  reading  the  brief  biography  of  old  **  Unc 
Johnson" — a  tract  of  twenty-five  pages,  published  by  the  ^'Presbyteiu 
Board."  Johnson  was  a  Virginia  negro,  who  died  in  Michigan  at  the  aUno 
incredible  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  !  He  never  would  have  lasted  i 
long  if  he  had  not — like  Father  Cleveland,  of  Boston — carried  about  wi 
him  that  cheerful  heart  that  dooth  good  like  a  medicine.  One  day,  when  1 
was  at  work  in  his  garden,  singing  and  shouting,  his  pastor  looked  over  tl 
fence  and  said  :  ^*  Uncle,  you  seem  very  happy  to-day.''  '^  Yea,  massa.  I 
j  ust  thinking."  *  *  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  "  Oh  !  Ise  just  thinking 
(and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  black  face) — **  Ise  thinking  dat  if  de  cram] 
of  joy  dat  fall  from  de  Massa's  table  in  dis  world  is  so  good,  what  will  < 
tjreat  loaf  in  glory  be  !     I  tells  ye,  sir,  dar  will  be  enuf  and  to  spare,  up  dar. 

Once  Mr.  F.  said  to  him,  "  Uncle  Johnson,  why  don't  you  get  into  oi 
meetings  once  in  a  while  ? "  He  answered  :  ^'Massa,  I  wants  to  be  dai 
but  I  can't  '/wre  myself."  '*You  can't  6e/ia re .? "  *'Well,  massa,  ob  la 
years  de  flesh  is  gettin'  weak ;  and  when  dey  goin'  to  talk  and  sing  about  Jesu 
I  'gins  to  fill  up,  and  putty  soon  I  has  to  holler ,  and  den  some  one'U  aa; 
*  Carry  dat  man  out  do  door,  he  'sturbs  de  meetin.' "  ^*  But  you  should  ho 
in  till  you  get  home."  '  *  Oh  !  massa,  I  can't  hold  in.  I  htut  if  I  don't  holler 
(Would  not  it  be  a  blessed  tiling  for  some  prayer-meetings  that  are  now  dyii 
of  dignity  if  they  could  have  such  a  "holler"  to  wake  them  out  of  the 
slumber })  This  jubilant  old  negro  lived  in  literal  dependence  on  Qoc 
Wlicn  a  gift  was  made  to  him,  ho  received  it  as  if  sent  to  him  by  Elijah 
ravens.  "  W^hen  I  wants  any  ting,  I  jes  asks  de  Lord,  and  He  is  sure  to  sei; 
it ;  sometimes  afore  I'se  done  askiu',  and  den  sometimes  Ho  holds  back,  ju 
to  see  if  I  trust  Him."  One  of  the  last  things  remembered  of  him  was  tl 
message  he  gave  to  a  minister  who  called  to  see  him,  when  he  was  ''  Waiti 
for  de  chariot  ob  de  Lord.''  *'  Oh  !  massa,"  said  he,  "  if  you  gets  home  afoi 
I  do,  tell  'em  to  keep  de  table  standin',  for  old  Johnson  is  holdin*  on  hia  wb; 
I'se  boimd  to  be  dere." 

We  have  given  so  much  of  this  article  to  a  sketch  of  this  aunny-ionlc 
pilgrim,  not  only  because  it  might  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  becauj 
such  a  living  example  of  a  "  merry  heart "  is  more  impressive  than  a  sermc 
on  cheerfulness.  There  are  three  or  four  '*  recipes"  for  securing  this  aux 
shine  in  the  soul. 

(1.)  Look  at  your  mercies  mth  both  eyes  ;  and  at  your  troubles  and  tria 
with  only  one. 

(2.)  Study  contentment.  In  these  days  of  inordinate  greed  and  self-iJ 
dulgence,  keep  down  the  accursed  spirit  of  grasping.  Wliat  they  don't  ha. 
makes  thousands  wretched. 

(3.)  Keep  at  some  work  of  usefulness.  Such  men  as  are  active  in  doin 
good  are  seldom  troubled  with  the  blues.  Work  for  Christ  brings  hear 
health. 

(4.)  Keep  your  heart's  window  always  open  towards  heaven.  Let  tli 
blessed  light  of  Jesus'  countenance  shine  in.  It  will  turn  team  into  xaii 
bows.  T.  L.  CuYLsa. 
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Waxxu'^Qlif   Strjeasurg. 


THE  SQUIRE'S  WIFE. 
There  are  earnest,  loving  souls  in  the  church  of  God  who  make  very  little 
stir  there ;  who  are  so  imprisoned  by  circumstances  as  to  be  scarcely  known 
to  their  brethren  and  sisters,  and  who  are  yet  a  power  among  them.  Kor 
are  these  hidden  ones  always — as  many  think  they  must  be — among  the 
poor  of  this  world.  Poverty  is  not  the  only  chain  which  binds  the  spirit  of 
actirity.  Lowliness  of  estate  is  not  the  only  veil  which  has  power  to  liide 
the  Christian's  light,  or  to  confine  it  to  a  narrow  circle. 

"The  Squire  "  lived  on  a  fine  estate  upon  tlie  beautiful  hill  which  looks 
down  on  the  >'illago.  He  was  rich  in  lands,  and  having  a  strong  natural 
tute  for  farming,  ho  had  spent  much  money  in  importing  stock  and 
improving  his  estate.  He  led  a  very  merry  life,  gathering  about  him  much 
company  congenial  to  his  o^vn  tastes  and  those  of  liis  sons.  These  young 
men  called  themselves  "farmers,"  and  tried  to  live  and  act  like  "country 
gentlemen."  They  ordered  their  men,  and  then  went  off,  racing,  and  shooting, 
■id  fiihmg  with  their  guests  from  other  towns.  Their  only  sister  was  a 
gentle,  amiable  girl,  who  strove  to  make  home  happy  ;  and  so,  although  more 
<imet  in  her  tastes  than  they,  she  trifled  and  danced  and  fished  whenever 
theyaaked  her  to.  They  were  a  family  of  giant  butterflies — with  one  marked 
exception. 

The  Squire  had  married,  when  well  advanced  in  life,  a  lady  whose  quiet 
and  genial  manners  were  the  very  opposite  of  liis  brusque,  noisy  ways.  He 
*u  warm-hearted,  and  always  ready  to  give  a  helloing  hand  to  one  in  need  ; 
hot  he  was  just,  as  ready  to  come  down  mth  crushing  censure  on  those  who 
dtied  to  cross  his  path  in  any  w^ay.  His  wife  was  just  as  generous  and 
^der-hearted,  but  she  never  dealt  in  rebukes  or  invectives. 

Not  being  able  to  undo  **  the  mad  business," — theirfather's  second  marriage, 
the  Squire's  children  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  using  the  new 
mother  as  a  helper  in  "  the  art  of  having  a  good  time." 

On  her  first  Sabbath  in  her  new  home,  the  Squire  said,  playfully,  atbreak- 
f«t:  "Children,  this  new  mother  of  ours  looks  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  but 
Ae'i  a  stem  little  Puritan  for  all  that.  I  had  to  promise  never  to  ask  her 
to  our  church,  for  she  thinks  us  little  better  than  Hindoos." 

*'Our  church !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  sons,  "  I  never  go  to  any  church,  and 
^  don't  know  a  meeting-house  from  a  fancy  bam  !  " 

"I know  you  are  a  graceless  set,"  replied  the  Squire.  "But  I  havo 
slways  owned  a  pew  in  the  old  church  at  the  Center,  and  Bella  and  I  have 
S^ne there  now  and  then  to  save  the  family  from  heathenism." 

"And  gained  the  right  to  call  in  a  clergyman  if  we  ever  have  sickness  or  a 
'^Qieral,"  said  Sam,  looking  up,  archly,  as  if  he  had  uttered  a  great  witticism. 

for  a  little  time  the  horses  were  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  village  chapel, 
*i^tw6  or  three  times  the  Squire  accompanied  liis  wife  there;  but  after  that, 
^^to  ihis  company  expected,  or  the  horses  were  wanted  elsewhere,  or  the 
^iRiage'got  scratched  by  the  country  wagons  in  turning,  or  some  other  liiu 
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drance  was  thrown  in  tho  way.  The  Squire  soon  got  over  his  politeness,  and 
joined  his  sons  in  ridiculing  those  who,  though  strangers,  were  yet  dear  to 
this  good  woman  as  children  of  God,  with  whom  she  hoped  to  pass  an  eternal 
day  of  glory.  It  was  indeed  strange  how  one  with  her  earnest,  humble 
faith,  and  her  tender  love  to  Jesus  and  His  chosen  ones,  could  have  been  lo 
blind  as  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  such  uncongenial  spirits  as  these.  In  this 
step  she  had  done  wrong  ;  but  the  Squire  had  kept  back  the  truth  from  her, 
and  professed  better  aims  in  life.  But  however  this  was,  she  soon  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  she  must  either  deny  Christ  and  strike  hands  with  His  enemies, 
or  follow  Him  through  tribulation,  persecution,  and  scorn. 

Without  human  sympathy  or  counsel,  she  was  shut  up  to  the  One  Helper, 
and  in  that  wisdom  which  He  giveth,  upbraiding  not,  she  fixed  her  purpoMk 
to  walk  truly  and  humbly  before  God  and  her  family,  yielding  everything 
but  principle  to  please  them  ;  hoping  that  in  the  dark  days  which  must  comft^ 
sooner  or  later,  to  every  family,  she  might  know  that  she  had  brought  bsIt^^ 
tion  to  that  house. 

Tlie  little  church  and  its  minister  had  been  greatly  cheered  by  the  comiiig  of 
thisladyofeducationand  piety  among  them.  They  looked  for  comfort  and  help 
from  her  in  their  homes,  their  Sunday-school,   and  their  public  charities ; 
but  they  looked  in  vain  for  her  personal  presence. 

On  pleasant  Sabbaths  she  was  with  them  if  a  horse  could  be  spared,  sd^ 
if  not,  when  she  was  able  to  walk.  She  visited  none  of  them,  except  oo- 
casionally  the  minister,  and  asked  none  of  them  to  visit  her.  She  made  ^ 
clothes  for  the  poor,  sat  by  no  sick-bed  through  the  hours  of  darkness.  ^ 
she  gave  freely,  without  her  name,  the  money  which  was  her  own ;  x^^^ 
gifts — her  love  and  her  prayers— she  laid  freely  on  God's  altar  to  prove  fi^ 
and  to  see  if  He  would  not  come  and  pour  them  out  a  blessing  greater  '^ 
any  that  could  come  to  them  through  her  presence,  or  her  words  ^S^^ 
them. 

The  pearls  of  religious  faith  were  hers,  but  she  would  not  cast  theml?^^'^ 
swine  who  would  trample  them  under  feet,  and  then  turn  and  rend  her  ;  *"^ 
so  she  kept  silence  at  home.  But  for  ten  long  years  she  walked  before  "** 
household  without  once  compromising,  in  tho  slightest  degree,  her  consci^''^ 
She  endured  meekly  the  jests  and  the  scorn  of  the  young  scoffers,  as  weU  •■ 
the  obstinate  opposition  of  her  husband.  She  was  perfectly  willing  to  li*^ 
it  known  among  them  that,  while  every  other  hour  was  at  their  service,  oti^ 
moniing  hour  was  set  apart  for  God  ;  and  that  in  that  hour  she  gather^ 
strength  and  courage  for  life's  duties  and  trials,  and  in  it  gained  the  joy  8X^^ 
peace  which  always  marked  her  countenance.  And  her  Bible,  the  compsni^^^ 
of  that  hour,  was  kept  ever  before  them  as  her  treasure.  Tried  by  th^ 
common  standard,  this  gentle  woman  would  have  seemed  very  deficient  as  0 
church-member ;  but  in  His  esteem  Who  sceth  not  as  man  seeth,  she  in0 
doing  a  mighty  work  for  those  whom  neither  minister  nor  church  could, 
reach.  Amid  all  the  folly  of  those  years  she  had  stood  as  a  silent  reprover 
to  the  family  and  their  guests,  and  although  the  fruit  of  her  work  was  long 
in  appearing,  it  came  at  last,  and  the  world  had  to  see  and  acknowledge  it 

When  the  shadows  of  age  began  to  gather  around  the  wasted  life  of  the  old 
Squire,  a  deep  depression  settled  on  his  spirits.     He  began  to  fear  the  da^i 
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m  fa  tare,  and  to  be  less  willing  to  "  risk  his  fate,"  and  less  confident 
had  *'  always  lived  just  right,  and  could  therefore  claim  heaven  at 
lis  dae."  He  sent  for  his  own  minister,  who,  when  he  came,  told 
;  to  look  on  the  dark  side  ;  he  was  afraid  somebody  had  been  trying 
ten  him.  **  Yon  have  had  too  gloomy  surroundings  since  your  gay 
k  you.  We  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  have  a  little  more  gaiety 
lie  said. 

meed  not  tell  m9aboutgloomy  surroundings, ''cried  theold  man,  "nor 
16  awfulness  of  Evangelical  doctrines.  IVe  had  a  light  in  my  house 
t  as  if  it  came  from  heaven  !  I  and  my  children  have  scoffed  at  it ; 
'  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  the  faith  and  the  peace  of  that  pure- 
woman  !  Sir,  if  there  is  but  one  saint  in  all  Eastwood,  that  saint 
mder  my  roof  ;  and  the  thought  of  what  she  has  endured  here  from 
ty  and  our  cruelty  comes  like  an  arrow  to  my  heart  every  time  I 
I  it !  Oh,  that  I  could  cover  myself  in  her  mantle  in  the  day  of 
I  should  be  safe  for  her  sake." 

blind  heart !  Tliere  was  no  safety  for  him  in  the  righteousness  of 
J  mortal.  But  the  hour  came  when  she  who  had  sown  in  tears 
in  joy.  The  long  night  of  sorrow  was  over,  and  joy  came  to  her  in 
.*ning  which  dawned  on  the  darkness  of  that  old  man's  soul.  And 
9  daughter,  who  had  always  been  kind  and  respectful,  confessed  the 
rhich  her  Christian  life  had  exerted  over  her  own  heart,  and  told 
en  she  had  longed,  with  many  tears,  to  cast  away  the  vanities  of  earth, 
»eek  that  faith  which  shone  with  such  pure  lustre  in  her  mother's 
he  confessed  having  listened  to  the  secret  prayers  for  her  soul,  and 
for  the  guidance  she  had  seemed  to  scorn  in  the  way  to  heaven. 
k1  gave  this  humble  woman  two  souls  as  her  hire  for  the  hard  service 
f-denial  of  those  ten  years  of  solitude. 

1  the  absent  sons  returned  home  for  a  visit,  they  at  first  attributed 
age  in  their  father  to  his  failing  faculties,  which  submitted  to  undue 
XB  about  him ;  but  they  soon  found  out  that  his  mind  was  as  strong 
&r  as  in  his  best  days,  and  the  most  important  trusts,  public  and 
,  were  still  placed  with  unshaken  confidence  in  his  hand.  The  longer 
ftyed  in  their  early  home,  the  more  deeply  they  felt  the  change  in  its 
here  ;  and  when  they  went  away,  the  eldest  son  said,  tenderly  and  in 
me  :  ^*  Mother,  you  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  us  all ;  pray  for  Sam, 
I  too,  for  we  need  your  prayers." 

they  walked  down  the  elm-bordered  avenue,  feeling  that  they  had 
with  a  saint  as  well  as  a  mother. 


MRS.  MORRIS'  NEW  WATCHWORD. 
I  a  rainy  day,  the  children  were  all  at  home  from  school,  and  around 
loiher.  The  three  boys  kept  the  room  in  a  perfect  uproar.  Now  they 
d  together  till  she  was  in  mortal  terror  lest  bones  should  be  broken  or 
ted,  now  William  had  got  Jack's  knife,  and  was  holding  it  aloft  in  the 
jojiBg  his  brother's  vexation,  and  the  oft-rei>eated,  '*  111  tell  mother ! " 
ikmiy  familiar  words,  in  vogue  in  perhaps  all  nurseries. 
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**  Mother,  AVilFs  get  my  knife,  and  won't  let  me  have  it !  " 
'^  Mother,  can't  Maggie  let  me  alone  ? " 
**  Mother,  can  I  have  thia  string  ?" 
"  Mother,  my  head  aches.'' 

**  Mother,  won't  you  tell  me  a  story  1  Won't  you  mend  my  mittens  ? " 

And  *'  Mother"  must  pacify  Jack  and  take  down  WLLl ;  she  must  poui 

on  the  feud  between  Mary  and  Maggie  ;  she  must  give  up  that  ident 

string  with  which  she  was  trying  to  get  time  to  tie  up  a  parcel ;  she  n 

coax  the  aching  head  to  stop  aching,  and  if  it  won't  stop  must  give  up  evi 

thing  else  in  order  to  become  doctor  and  nurse  ;  and  out  of  her  bewilde 

brain  she  must  bring  forth  treasures,  both  new  and  old,  of  stoxy  and  vei 

But  she  was  doing  each  and  all  these  things  in  a  new  spirit. 

**  For  Thee,  Lord,  for  Thee ! "  she  whispered,  as  she  went  from  task  to  ta; 

and  He  accepted  each  tiny  ofifering  of  herself  to  Him  in  a  way  that  awok 

responsive  glow  of  joy  in  her  heart.     The  links  that  kept  binding  her  to ! 

unseen  Lord  were  very  small  and  insignificant.     They  were  almost  invisi 

to  her  own  eye,  but  they  were  real  ;  and  the  serene  spirit  thai  came, 

their  natiural  result,  soon  began  to  be  felt  all  through  the  house.     The  child] 

were  under  wondrous  training,  though  they  knew  it  not.     It  was  as  if  th 

troox>cd  a  humble  yet  beautiful  series  of  angelic  visitants  through  all  ' 

details  of  home-life.     And  though  Mr.  Morris  had  first  suggested  to  his  ir 

this  doing  everything  "  as  unto  God,"  he  was  almost  startled  at  the  resu] 

The  new  gentleness  and  patience  with  which  she  guided  his  house  had  in 

something  so  '*  not  of  this  world,"  that  he  caught  himself  anxiously  guoBU 

"  Are  not  my  dear  one's  heavenly  wings  growing  apace  ?    Will  she  not 

off  and  leave  us  unawares  ? " 

But  if  they  were  growing,  they  were  not  to  bear  her  away  from  the  hoi 
where  she  was  bo  needed.  They  were  only  to  lift  her  just  high  enough 
enable  her  to  soar  over,  not  be  entangled  with,  earthly  cares.  And  this  im  n 
after  all,  so  very  uncommon  a  sight  on  this  earth.  Who  cannot  call  up  i 
image  of  a  woman,  who  is  a  "  spirit,  too,"  who  scorns  none  of  the  home 
ministries  that  form  the  patches  of  worn  and  torn  every-day  life,  but  is  equa 
skilled  in  tracing  the  delicate  embroidery  that  adorns  it  ?  Yes,  to  many 
us  the  word  "mother"  means  not  only  she  who  bore  us,  nursed  us,  kc 
body  and  soul  together  through  incessant  care,  but  she  who  gave  us  our  \h 
conception  of  a  noble,  ideal  character,  who  made  us  hate  and  shun  evfl^  w! 
led  the  way,  by  her  own  example,  to  the  heaven-ward  path,  and  whose  saini 
prayers  are  even  now  the  guardian  angels  that  keep  us  in  that  way. 

And  now  let  every  over-burdenedmother  try  for  herself  the  experimei 
that  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Morris  had  such  happy  results. 

Let  her  speak  to  each  of  her  children  in  the  gentle,  loving  tone  with  whi< 
she  would  address  her  Lord  and  Master  were  He  one  of  her  household 
youtlif  ul,  human  guise.  Let  her  minister  to  the  wants  of  each  as  she  wou 
minister  to  His.  Let  her  give  all  her  time  to  simple,  every  day,  homely  tasL 
why  not  ]  Let  her  find  scope  for  all  her  affections  in  this  narrow  die 
which  makes  home  ;  why  not  ?  For  what  else  was  she  made  1  Whereuni 
was  she  bom?  While  other  women  are  struggling  for  their  "rights,"  I 
her  feci  that  the  only  right  she  wants  is  the  right  to  be  the  best  mother  tl 
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8UU  shines  on.    And  wliile  their  brows  will  be  clouded  with  care,  hers  ^viU  bo 
becwming  every  day  more  serene. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren, 
ve  have  done  it  unto  Mb." — Mrs,  Prentiss, 


HOW  CHARLIE  WAS  MADE  NOBLE. 
LiUBA  was  my  school  friend  ;  but  we  had  not  met  since  the  cxaminatiou- 
(liy  on  which  we  vowod  eternal  friendship,  and  parted,  as  we  thought,  with 
brokoi  hearts.     And  I  was  very  happy  when,  last  month,  she  sent  for  me 
toTisither. 

I  foond  my  red-cheeked,  laughing  friend  a  dignified  maiuma  with  three 
diildrea.  Hie  youngest,  a  boy  of  four,  had  stolen  his  mamma's  smile  and 
colonr.  The  second  was  a  tall,  slight,  graceful,  spirited-looking,  but  very 
Centle,  boy  of  ten,  and  the  oldest  a  sweet,  frail,  Bu£foring,  himch-backed  girl 
of  tvelve  years. 

Chirlie,  kind  to  every  one  and  very  careful  of  baby,  was  absolutely  devoted 
to  his  ailing  sister.  Ho  watched  all  her  needs,  and  ran  to  anticix>ate  her 
iligbtest  wish. 

The  third  evening  that  I  was  there,  I  spoke  of  it  to  his  mother.  '^  Charlie's 
derotion  to  Lou  is  perfectly  beautiful ; "  and,  running  my  hand  through  his 
cnrli,  I  said,  •*  My  noble  boy,  God  will  bless  you  for  it.  Good  night ! *'  and 
kiswdhim. 

He  ran  out  of  the  room.  Before  I  was  fairly  dressed,  the  next  mominr, 
^  tapped  at  my  door  with,  **  May  I  come  in  ?  ** 

"Come  in  !  "  But  a  glance  at  his  sad  face  made  me  ask,  ''What  is  the 
m&tter,  darling  ^  ** 

Choking  back  a  sob,  he  said,  ''  You  called  me '  a  noble  boy  ; '  and  it  made 
ny  heart  ache  all  night.  My  sister  cannot  live  long,  and  never  can  be  well 
uy  more  ;  and  it's  all  me." 

"AU  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am  !  Four  years  ago  we  were  plajdng,  and  I  pushed  her  against 
tlie  kitchen-door,  and  the  sharx>  handle  stuck  into  her  back.  She  fainted, 
*nd  I  screamed  ;  and  mamma  ran  out  and  carried  her,  and  laid  her  on  tlio 
■oil ;  snd  grandma  brought  some  camphor  and  auntie  some  water  ;  and 
Banuna  gave  them  to  her,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  ;  and  I  thought  she  was 
^  veil,  ot  would  be  in  a  day  or  two.  But,  in  a  day  or  two,  mamma  sent 
^the  doctor,  snd  he  said  her  spine  was  injured,  and  she  could  never  be 
veil  my  more.  I  cried  before  a  great  deal,  but  then  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
I  had  cried  half  enough,  ?nd  it  don't  seem  as  if  I  had  begun  to  cry  half 
*^^ongh  yet ;  but  it's  no  good — "  and  the  great  sobs  could  be  kept  back  no 
^B^. 

'*Were  yon  playing  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  ma'nm.  We  were  having  a  game  ;  but  I  was  a  careless,  rough  boy, 
ttd  she  must  suffer  for  it.  Oh  !  if  I  could  bear  it  myfielf  !  May  be,  if  yuu 
'ould  write  it,  some  rude  little  boy  who  is  always  doing  something  ho  did 
Aot  mean  to,  might  read  it  before  he  killed  his  only  little  darling  sister. '' 
^  he  sobbed  again. 

I  spoke  of  it  to  Lou,  as  I  thought  she  might  not  like  it  to  be  put  in  a  paper. 
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*' You  may  write  as  you  please,  only  don't  let  anybody  blame  Gkxi  ^^ 
Charlie.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ? " 

*'  Some  say,  Grod  ought  not  to  punish  mo  for  Charlie's  carelessness.  R  - 
it  is  just  right.  You  see  Charlie  is  being  punished  every  day,  and  it  mik^  « 
him  very  gentle  and  unselfish,  and — ^you  said  the  right  word — '  nobL  m 
When  ho  grows  to  be  a  man,  wont  he  be  just  splendid ! "  and  her  e; 
shone  with  the  great  love  in  them.  **  And  may  be  if  I  had  got  all  well  so 
he  would  have  grown  up  selfish  and  harsh,  like  a  great  muiy  boys  I 
Mamma  says,  God  has  got  a  great  work  for  Charlie  to  do  in  the  world,  SL.'mn 
this  is  the  way  He  is  fitting  him  to  do  it.  And  everybody  has  lots  of  troub ' 
here,  or  they  would  forget  God,  and  mine  comes  now  in  sickness  and  p^^ixa 
but  it  is  not  very  liard  with  so  many  to  love  me  so,  and  it's  nice  to  thitrlc 
may,  by  my  pain,  make  Charlie  perfect ;  for  ho  is  just  perfect,  you  a  o  •: 
Don't  forget  to  write  that,  or  that  ho  didn't  mean  to  hurt  me." 

'*But  tell  them,"  said  CharUe,  who  came  in  just  as  she  said  the   I^i*^ 
sentence,  **  that  *  didn't  mean  to'  don't  help  her  back  a  bit.' 


l^odxU' 


•'  UNTO  THEE,  0  LORD,  DO  I  LIFT  MY  SOUL." 


My  God,  why  do  I  fret  and  chafe 

Against  Thy  will — 
Knowing  the  while  how  good  it  is 

To  trust  Thee  still  ? 
Why  do  I  strive  my  life  to  take 

In  mine  own  hands — 
Why  rather  listen  to  my  heart 

Than  Thy  commands  1 

Dear  Lord,  do  Thou  still  hold  my  life 

In  strong,  firm  clasp, 
Nor  yield  it  to  my  wayward  will, 

My  reckless  grasp. 
I  fear  to  tread  this  pathway  dark — 

My  spirit  quails ; 
I  long  to  pierce  the  shrouding  mist — 

My  courage  fails. 

HiIifAX. 


O,  give  me  meekness,  patience, 

Give  faith  to  me  ; 
Show  me  the  weakness  in  myself. 

The  strength  in  Thee. 
I  listen  to  the  voices  here, 

Their  praise  and  blame- 
Now  full  of  joy  and  conscious  pri*^* 

Now  sad  with  shame. 

O,  pitiful  and  loving  God, 

Help  me,  I  pray ! 
Let  me  but  hearken  unto  Thee 

My  Guide  and  Stay ! 
Still  Thou  my  weary,  troubled  h0^^ 

Give  Thou  me  rest— 
I  come  to  pour  out  all  my  grief 

Upon  Thy  breast. 


OBITUARY. 
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LATB  ICK.   WALTEB  PIKB. 

e  deaths  annotmced  in  the 
I  of  last  Christinas  week 
be  following  notice :  ''On  the 
at,  at  his  residence,  Ck>l>den- 
terfield,  in  the  82nd  year  of 
Ir.  Walter  Pike,  one  of  the 
of  the  Derbp  and  Chetterfield 
Then  was  ended  the  long 
of  a  memorable  man,  upwards 
.rs  of  whose  life  were  earnestly 
I  to  the  service  of  Christ  and 
I.  The  announcement  quoted 
r.  Pike  in  one  of  many  im- 
ipects  of  his  history.  Left 
it  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  town 
hampton,  ho  was  befriended, 
ith  his  only  brother  and  their 
r  a  bachelor  uncle  who  lived 
hire.  This  good  uncle  pro- 
him,  as  a  youth  of  unusual 
he  best  plain  but  thorough 
he  could  secure  at  a  then 
tiool  at  Cricb,  near  Belper. 
le  removed  into  the  ser- 
the  well-known  Messrs. 
I  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
onfidential  clerk  to  the  late 
iStrutt;  but,  always  studious 
d  literary  in  taste,  he  resolved 
iness  of  a'  printer  and  book- 
January,  1823,  he  and  his 
tarted  the  Derby  Reporter, 
circumstances  such  a  venture 
I  been  couragcou<«,  but  at  that 
new  journal  was  the  only 
>f  Liberalism  in  the  district, 
face  a  powerful  antagonism, 
actions  for  libel,  in  which  the 
I  were  successfully  defended, 
pay  snch  costs  as  imperilled 
nance  of  the  paper,  did  the 
arty  endeavour  to  crush  the 
rprise.  The  journal  eventually 
nocoss,  and  on  the  retirement 
iditor,  Mr.  Pike  took  his  place, 
iiMibled  by  declining  health, 
il  with  an  intelligence  <^d 


vigour  that  gave  him  great  influence 
throughout  the  county.  On  relinqnish- 
ing  this  laborious  post  he  applied  him- 
self to  farming,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  complete  abandonment  of  his 
favourite  pursuit.  He  had  then  become 
very  feeble,  and  for  several  years  had 
been  blind.  Still,  to  the  last  he  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  public  dis- 
cussions and  Parliamentary  transactions 
of  the  day,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified 
to  find  how,  in  the  time  of  his  editorial 
career  he  had  anticipated  the  enact- 
ments of  the  present  Parliament.  "  Com- 
pulsory attendance,"  for  instance,  had, 
forty  years  before,  been  declared  by  him 
a  necessary  element  in  any  system  of 
"National  education"  that  might  be 
adopted. 

These  particulars  indicate  that  our 
departed  friend  was  no  ordinary  man. 
Naturally  gifted  with  mental  powers  of 
intense  energy,  he  devoted  them  from 
their  first  development  to  the  most  sacred 
aims.  When  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age  he  began  his  labours  as  a  village 
preacher,  and  these  were  continued 
for  thirty  years,  and  then  abandoned 
only  from  lack  of  strength.  So  successful 
was  he  in  this  good  work  that  he  was 
from  the  first  frequently  called  to  occupy 
such  important  pulpits  as  those  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  of  Nottingham,  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Gawthome,  of  Derby, 
and  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  R.  Gawthome, 
of  Belper,  who  afterwards  became  Mr. 
Pike*s  father-in-law.  Even  during  the 
toil  which  devolved  upon  him  as  both 
proprietor  and  editor  of  his  journal,  he 
was  never  a  Sunday  without  preaching 
in  one  or  more  of  the  villages  near  Derby, 
and  not  only  refused  to  be  reimbursed 
for  travelling  expenses,  but  kept  a  horse 
for  this  special  object.  In  many  of 
these  villages  he  was  the  solitary  torch- 
bearer,  and  some  are  now  alive  who 
heard  the  Gospel   from  him  to   their 
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souls*  salvation.  Labours  liko  these  in 
a  la}nnan  were  in  those  days  not  only 
unusual  among  Independents,  but  had 
to  be  defended  at  meetings  of  ministers, 
and  these  meetings  ho  attended  to  urge 
the  cultivation  of  **  lar-ngoncy"  and  its 
organisation,  as  necessary  for  evangelizing 
the  country.  Similarly  did  he  strenuously 
seek  to  remove  the  then  common  re- 
strictive rules  attending  the  admission 
of  members  to  the  church.  He  often 
referred  to  the  fact  that  at  a  church- 
meeting  at  which  he  ixras  present  an  old 
woman  narrowly  escaped  rejection 
becauso  in  answer  to  the  question  (one 
of  a  multitude  publicly  put  to  her), 
"What  aro  your  views  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  ?  "  she  answered, 
*'  I  never  heard  of  the  thing."  And  yet 
again  the  same  breadth  of  views  was 
seen  in  his  early,  persistent,  and  at 
length  successful,  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  order  of  teaching  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  and  to  provide  separate 
class-rooms,  so  as  to  retain  the  scholars 
under  good  influences  even  to  adult  age. 
He  used  to  relate  that  the  germs  of  these 
proposals  arose  in  his  mind  as  far  back 
as  when  he  saw  his  brother,  on  reaching 
the  ago  of  fourteen,  publicly  dismissed 
from  the  Sunday-school,  according  to  its 
rule,  with  the  present  of  a  Bible,  Watts* 
Hymn-book,  and  Burdcr's  selection! 
Considering  that  his  mind  suffered 
through  life  from  want  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive education  in  his  early  years, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  whoso  world  was 
always  comparatively  but  a  little  one, 
these  illustrations  are  remarkable  as 
indicating  how  much  he  was  in  the  days 


now  referred  to,  on  almost  all  questions, 
in  advance  of  his  age.    Unqnostionably 
had  ho  received  in  early  life  such  advan- 
tages of  education  as  are  now  common, 
he  would  have  become  a  very  prominent 
man.    As  a  public  speaker  there  was 
complete  absence  of  all  rhetorical  embel- 
lishment, and  yet  ho  won  loud  appUuse 
from  the  multitudes  he  sometimes  ad- 
dressed on  "  Reform  '*  and  other  polhictl 
questions  in  the  Market-place,  while  in 
selector  audiences   his  pathetic   power 
drew  tears  from  many  eyes.    Indeed,,^ 
his  naturalness  was  almost  perfeci  Neve^^ 
lived  one  who  hated  pretentiouBoesB 
loved  simplicity  more  intensely, 
while  he  held  his  opinions  with 
tenacit}",  and  possessed  a  powerful 
no  one  was  more   easily  pleased 
amused,  and   no  one  more   truly 
courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

The  end  was  worthy  of  such 
elevated  life.  There  was  the 
intelligence  and  the  most  perfect 
No  mental  power  Beemed  to  be  lost  <» 
even  impaired.  After  several  day0  ****^ 
nights  of  mingled  restlessness,  deUri^'^^ 
and  unconsciousness — within  a  few  liOi^ 
of  dissolution — the  entire  man  was  •fl^'JJJ 
wonderfully  revealed,  expressing  '**'*^ 
his  usual  intelligence  his  judgment  ^ 
questions  that  required  attention,  •**" 
speaking  cohnly  and  tenderly  to  tJ*^^ 
who  ministered  to  him.  He  hsis  ouUi^ 
nearly  all  who  knew  him  in  the  day^ 
his  strength  and  prominence,  but  ^ 
"  works  do  follow  *•  him,  and 
in  contemplating  him  and  them, 
may  say :  **  The  memory  of  the  j 
blessed." 


W^oixm  jof  ^0jalw. 


The  Sunday  Afternoon,  Fifty-two 
brief  Sermons.  By  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.A.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

These  sermons  deal  with  a  varioty  of 
imi>ortant   topics,  having  little  or    no 


relation  to  one  another,  and  aie ; 
in  no  sort  of  order.  They  aro  very  bi*^^ 
but  full  of  true  thoughts,  expressed  " 
forcible  language.  Their  originality 
rather  in  form  than  in  substance,  ^^ 
necessarily  so,  for  originality  in  doctr^*^ 
generally  means  untruth.    As  a  sam^' 
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of  the  whole  take  Sermon  XXI.  (any 
other  vonld  do  just  as  well)   on  the 
Dignity  of  the  Secnlar  Galling— the  text 
is  1  Cor.  viL  24.    After  remarks  on  the 
^ndoin  of  St.  Paul,  the  discourse  takes 
the  following  form :    "  I.  The  earnest 
•iesire  of  Paul  that  there  should  be  no 
Vfikat  visible  change  in  the  relation  of 
<^i»am,  and  the  organization  of  society. 
II.  His  deep  conviction  that  no  external 
change  is  worth  anything  unless  it  grow 
out  Q^  and  clothe  a  change  in,  individual 
^^uli.    m.  His  teaching  that  a  man's 
P^iticBlar  calling  is  just  the  instrument 
^"luchGod  has  furnished,  by  the  thorough 
^^^  of  which  he  may  train  himself  for 
^«t  higher  things.    lY.  But  a  man  may 
*^y,  *  It  is  poor  work  after  alL*    Is  it  P 
^^rtin  abide  with  God,"     Mr.  Brown 
X^TiUiihes  in  the  hope  that  these  sermons 
^^^ight  be  useful  "  where  laymen  wish  to 
^^^ndnct   a   week-night   service."     No 
^oobt  they  may,  if  used  wisely.    Merely 
read  fhem  out  verbatim  woidd  do  little 
The  ideas  are  too  numerous,  the 
too  literary,  the  themes  too 
ly  touched    upon,  for   immediate 
^^eet  on  an  ordinary  congregation.   But 
^-^  sn  intelligent  Christian  man  would 
^>'vily  tike  the  trouble  to  make  one  of 
'^^^3888  discourses  his   own  by   diligent 
^^^ady,  and   then   deliver   it  again   in 
^■Tiiplor  language,  enlarging  upon  eaoh 
^^^Mnte   conception,    such    a    process 
^■^oold  be  most  profitable  both  for  his 
^ctrers  and  for  himself.    Perhaps  no 
^^-^gher  praise  can  be  lavished  on  a  book 
^o^thii  description. 

^^  Slave,  the  Serf,  arid  the  Free- 
man. Translated  and  adapted  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  Ovbrbnd.  (Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co.) 

Hie  aim  of  the  author  is  to  '*  incul- 
^^^^ikite  freedom  and  brotherly  love 
^^noog  all,  rich  and  poor  alike  ;*'  to  show 
*^it"canonly  be  brought  about  by 
7^  Ooistianity,"  and  that  the  Gospel 
^^''tnieoliazterof  freedom."  The 
^pni  traata  of  the  &te  of  several 
^>>taii  wlu>  irera  made  prisoners,  car- 


ried to  Bome,  and  sold  as  slaves  during 
the  reign  of  Severus.  The  way  in  which 
one  of  them — a  son  of  a  fallen  chieftain 
— became  a  Christian  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  fellow-slave  is  admirably  told. 
Pictures  of  the  style  of  Homan  fashion- 
able life  at  that  period  are  skilfully 
drawn.  Much  minute  information  is 
given  in  a  manner  that  interests  the 
reader.  In  the  story  of  "  The  Serf  "  all 
the  soul  is  stirred  with  sympathy  for 
those  who  during  the  middle  ages  were 
crushed  under  the  power  of  lords  and 
barons.  It  shows  how  the  Church  then 
strove  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  at 
least  to  comfort  them  under  their  suffer- 
ings. The  book  is  one  that  most  be 
read  through  if  once  taken  up. 

Starting  in  Life ;  or,  Familiar 
Talks  with  Young  People,  By 
John  Clifford,  M.A.,LL.B.  (Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock.) 

These  are  contributions  to  a  monthly 
magazine  now  put  in  book  form.  They 
are  written  with  much  vivacity,  and  sti- 
mulate to  high  purposes  while  giving 
useftil  hints  as  to  their  attainment.  The 
chapters  on  *'  Plodding  with  eyes  open," 
and  on  the  "Giggle  Family"  are  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

TaJee  of  the  Warrior  Judges,     A 

Sunday  Book  for  Boys.     (London : 

James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
The  Scripture  narrative  of  the  "  brave 
and  heroic  exploits"  of  the  Israelitish 
judges  is  told  with  freshness  and  force. 
We  cannot  say  much  for  the  illustra- 
tions with  which  the  volume  is  embel- 
lished. 

The  Wet  Blanket;  or,  Mit^i's  Bright 

Autumn,    Founded  on  Facts.    By 

the  Author  of  "  TheDalrymples," 

&c.    (London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and 

Co.) 

A  tale  concerning  one  who  suffered 

from  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  how 

she  got  rid  of  it.     Though  not  written 

with  great  power,  yet  it  may  be  read  with 

much  profit  by  those  who  have  the  un- 
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dMirablebcoItj  of  bong  ftUe  to  speedily 
throw  >.  "  wet  bUoket"  ant  the  ^iriti 
o>  piopoMla  of  olhtn. 

Sainl  Paid  in  Rome  ;  or,  the  TemA- 

iifi,  FtUoictkipi,  and  Difing  Ttiti' 
nonfof  tht  Great  jf/mtb  in  the  CT/y 
d/  tht  Citun.  Bj  J.  It,  UiCBUTF, 
D.D.     (London:  Junes NUbet and 

a.) 

Thii  titlnctive  TOlume  conauta  of 
eight  aennoni  pnoched  in  Itome  in  the 
■pring  of  last  jeer,  with  mi  inbodncUon . 
Tht  wrmona  have  all  more  or  lew  di' 
rectly  Mine  reUlion  to  6t.  I^ul'a  rett- 
dence  aa  a  priaoner  in  Bom°,  and  are 
■implo,  eameat,  and  evangelicaL  The 
introdnction,  which  occnpiee  a  hnndrtd 
pages,  ia  chiefiy  an  aoooont  of  the  Ta- 
riona  eoclesiastical  and  ChristiBn  anti- 
quities of  the  imperial  city  aa  seen  and 
examined  by  Dr.  HacdafT.  It  anppliea 
ft  good  deal  of  inatmction  in  a  rery  in- 
tensting  way,  and  will  b«  wetcome  to 
many  readera. 

Sir    T.  Fowdl  BvxUm,  Barl.     A 

Stndy  for  VoDDg  Hen.      By  Thoi. 

BiHHiT.      Nsw    Edition,   reraed. 

(London:  Hodderand  Stongbtoo.) 

A  new  and  improved  edition  ot  one  of 

the  best  books  for  yooog  man  that  wo 

Bibh  ifuaie.     Being  Tari&tionB  in 
many  keys  on  Unaic*]  Themes  from 
Bdiptnrc.      By    Fx«ncia    Jacoz, 
B.A.  (London  rHedderandStongh- 
ton.) 
Mr.  Jacox  has  gainedantune  for  him- 
self aa  a  ahrewd  and  original  writer  by 
bia  "  Secular  Annotations  on  Bcriptnre 
Texts,"  and  this  new  Tolnme  will  oon- 
firm    his  reputation.      It  is  a  singnlar 
book,  scatcelj  answering  to  its  title ;  in 
no  sense  a  dieconne  or  treatise  on  Bible 
music,  bnt  a  dissertation  on  music  gene- 
rally, with  a  vast  amount  of  chatty  and 
pleasant  writing  on  a  Tstiety  of  themes 
having  connection  with  music,  abonnd- 
ing  in  anecdote,  quotation,  and  reference, 
frhirh  make  the  book  one  likely  to  suit 
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atract  manj  difierent  clasMS  o 

The  amaont  of  reading  diq;ila] 

something  wondarTul. 

The    Class    and    the  D 

M^¥ni«1  for  Sunday-school 

New   Teatament    SeHes- 

By  CHAu.ia  Stoii*  Cua 

don :  James  Sangater  and 

This  Tolnmo  is  the  third  ol 

issued   by  tbo  same  publiahe 

ud  especially  ot  Sunday.st&i 

ers.      The  task  assigned  to  Hi 

one  much  more  difficult  than  1 

ration  of  the  similar  volumes  on 

rical  parte  of  the  New  Testame 

has  accomplished  it,  evidently, ' 

can,  and,  we  think,  with  mad 

To  make  the  Epistle  to  the  Be 


is  a  woA  that  might  try  the  r 
eipomtor.  It  is  no  diapan^ 
Ut.  Carey'i  work  to  say  that  i 
suited  for  a  Bible-class  of  jiy 
lor  an  otdinary  Snnday-sok 
The  volume  cootaina  one  hni 
fift««n  lessons  and  forty-Bve  c 
addresses.  Here  the  thongl 
earnest  teacher  will  find  a  gra 
of  matter  helpful  to  Mm  in  p> 
for  his  Sunday  work,  and  o 
^es  teachers  will  flod  it  very  t 
and  useful.  We  heartily  n 
the  book. 

1.  Young  Men  and  Mai 
Pastoral  for  the  Times 
Biuiwix  Bbowx,  B.A. 

2.  Buffing  and  Selling  a 

Hug    Gain.      A   Pastoral 

Times.      By  J.  Baldwin 

B.A.       (London :    Hodd 

Stoughton  ) 

These  "  pastotala  "  ate  excella 

wise  and  devout  thought,  mj 

nervous,  and  sometimes  glo* 

guage,  and    mueh  suited  few 

oaefulnesa. 

Sermons  for   Sunday  1 

(London:  Religions l^aa 

These  sennons  an  gleaned 
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pigeiof  the  Sunday  mt  Home,  and  are 
intnded  ibr  the  use  of  those  whom  cir- 
comituioea  may  hindar  from  attending 
poblic  worahip.  For  this  purpose  they 
m  idmizaUy  fitted.  They  are  short, 
eviogelicalf  practical,  and,  in  some  in- 
ftancts,  heantifol  and  impressive. 

The   Promise    of  the    Father. 

Thoughts  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  its  Relation  to  the 
State  of  the  Chorch  and  the  World. 
By  Gbobgb  Tubxbb,  Wesleyan 
Hinister.  (London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.) 

Tliis  is  a  happily-conceived  and  well- 
^xeeated  little  Tolnme.  The  personality 
^uii  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
SQeeevfally  vindicated  and  enforced, 
*ndthe  responsihility  of  Christians  in 
'cfoeiice  to  the  descent  and  baptism  of 
^  Spirit  is  earnestly  enforced. 

doming  and  Evening   Sacrifice, 

k  ]^uidbook  for  Domestic  Wor- 
ihip.  Compiled  by  J.  Dickerson 
Bavibs,  ICA.  (London :  John 
Snow  and  Co.) 

^e  have  practically  tested  the  nsefol- 
■Hi  of  this  little  book,  and  cordially 
''^i&iiend  it  for  its  arrangement  of  the 
^Cf^tures  to  be  read  at  fiunily  worship. 

^pUMa  Consolatoria.   By  Juan 

PiKBz,  one  of  the  Spanish  Befor- 
mers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  now 
Translated  from  a  Reprint  of  the 
Edition  published  by  Dox  Luis  Db 
UsoR  T  Rio  in  1848,  with  Notice  of 
the  Author  by  the  late  Bbnjaiok 
B.  WirFBV.  (London  :  J.  Kisbet 
and  Co.) 

Hiis  Epistle,  rich  in  consolatory  and 

^^^ngehcal  truth,  was  written  for  the 

V^ttpoae  ^  sustaining  the  faith  and  for- 

^'^^  of  Spanish  martyrs  who  suffered 

^  1S59.    The  writer  was  distinguished 

^  hit  piety  and  eminent  gifts,  and  did 

'^^toezteod  Christianity  among  his 

^HQtiTBeB.    The  prefixed  notice  of  his 

^tnnfietbk  untiring  seal  for  truth, 


and  shows  the  sanguinary  violenoe  with 
which  the  Reformation  was  suppressed 
in  Spain. 

Scripture    Object   Lessons    and 

Outline  Teaching  for  Sunday  •schools  • 
By  Rev.  H.  0.  McCook.  (liondon  : 
John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 

There  is  considerable  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  painstaking  in  the  matter  and  ar- 
rangements of  this  volume.  Mr. 
McCook  has  the  true  idea  of  educational 
training,  and  has  furnished  some  admi- 
rable expositions  and  happy  illustrations 
of  his  idea  in  his  *'  Outline  of  Teaching." 
To  Sunday-school  teachers  and  heads  of 
families  his  chapters  cannot  fedl  to  prove 
highly  valuable. 

A  Letter   to    the    Rev.  Samuel 

Davidson f  D,D,,  LL.D.,  in  Answer 
to    his  Essay  against  the  Johannine 
Authorship  of  the   Fourth   Gospel. 
By  Kbntish    Bachb.      (London  : 
T.  B.  Kitto.) 

An  able   and  learned  refutation    of 
Dr.  Davidson's  theory. 

Jesus  on  the    Mount  of  Tram- 

figuration,      A  Discourse  by  J.  S. 
Wabdlaw,   D.D.     (London :  The 
Book  Society.) 
A  good,  earnest,  thoughtful  sermon. 

Church    Claims    Tested.       The 

Unity  of  the  Church,  Two  Sermons 
on  Topics  suggested  by  the  Church 
Congress,  at  its  assembling  at  Not- 
tingham, October,  1871.  By  Clb- 
XBNT  Clbmancb,  B.A.  (Loudou  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Seasonable  and  useful  discourses. 

Hours  of  Communion  in  a  Season 

of  Affliction,    By  Neil  Smith,  jun. 

(London :  Morgan  and  Scott.) 
This  work  consists  of  meditations 
on  Bethany,  Heaven,  Naaman,  and  the 
Atonement.  The  pleasure  and  profit  to 
be  derived  from  its  pages  is  much  like 
what  would  be  afforded  by  devout  and 
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caroftdly-writen,  but  not  original,  ser- 
mons on  the  same  subjects.  A  writer, 
however,  should  not  publish  his  thoughts 
about  the  Atonement  who  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  offered  for  all  men  or  for 
the  elect  only. 

Dauncing  Parsons.      A  Treatise 

on  Dancing  as  a  Religious  Exer- 
cise. (London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.) 

A   threepenny  tract    to    prove  that 
dancing  as  a  "  bodily  exercise,"  espe- 


cially in  the  case  of  mimBters,  is  : 
grant  abomination." 

The  Conversion  of  Sinnet 

Grand  Object  qf  the  ChrUl 
nistry.  By  Philip  0.  I 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Botherham. 
don  :  Hodder  and  Stooghtoi 

This  is  a  prize  essay.  Its  sob. 
most  important  one.  Mr.  I 
treatment  of  it,  though  able  ax 
nest,  is  not  all  we  should  have  es 
or  that  is  required. 


®m  C[)r0mdie. 


Mohammedans  in  India. — The  great 
element  of  peril  to  our  rule  in  India  are 
tho  Mohammedaus.  Although  in  seve- 
ral provinces  they  have  been  admitted 
to  places  of  emolument  and  social  dis- 
tinction, and  although  they  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  furnished  in  our 
schools,  especially  in  tho  Anglo-verna- 
cular, they  are  gloomy,  discontented,  im- 
practicable. Whilst  Hindoos  exhibit  in 
a  variety  of  ways  marked  progressive- 
noss,  so  much  so  that  the  face  of  Indian 
society  is  being  completely  changed, 
Mohammedans  are  stationary.  They 
do  not  cordially  accept  our  rule ;  they 
are  not  conciliated  by  distinctions  and 
honours;  they  stand  aloof  in sullenness, 
cherishing  the  memory  of  their  former 
oppressive  and  splendid  sway.  Undue 
concessions  to  them,  which  some  recom- 
mend, would  only  inflame  their  pride 
and  imperil  our  empire.  Our  groimds 
of  confidence  are  the  spread  of  tho  Gh>spel 
and  the  general  progressiveness  of  Indian 
society  in  culture  and  enlightenment. 

Massacre  of  Missionaries. — ^The  in- 
famous system  of  men-stealing  which 
has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  which 
some  of  our  own  counb'ymen  have  been 
implicated,  has  at  length  borne  some  of 
its  melancholy  fruits  in  the  murder 
of  Bishop   Patteson   and   of  his    col- 


leagues. On  the  20th  of  Septen 
vessel,  with  the  bishop  and  his  col 
on  board,  arrived  at  Kukapu, 
the  Santa  Cruz  group.  The 
landed  with  his  fellow  missionarii 
speedily  he  and  two  others  we 
dered.  This  was  done,  not  in  oppoi 
missions  or  dislike  to  missiona] 
in  what  the  natives  conceived  to 
defence  against  nefarious  men- 
who  had  already  decoyed  and 
away  great  numbers  of  islandc 
hard  and  perpetual  bondage.  It 
that  these  infamous  men  paint  tb 
sels  so  as  closely  to  resemble  mif 
ships,  and  thus  deceive  and  enai 
poor  islanders.  The  natives  of  1 
probably  knowing  this,  and  desiri 
avenged  on  the  wicked  menol 
deception  and  cruelty  they  had 
ignorantly  murdered  their  best 
The  matter  has  at  length  drawn  tl: 
tion  of  the  Qovemment,  and  a  ] 
be  brought  in  to  Parliament  fori 
pose  of  putting  a  stop  to  those  ii 
outrages  on  the  rights  of  human 

Educational  Confersncf, 
great  Conference  on  Edncatio: 
poned  on  account  of  the  illness 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  held  at  M 
ter  on  Tuesday,  January  28rd,  i 
two  following  days.  The  puUi< 
ing  to  inaugurate  the  confora 
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held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  when 
6,000  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
br  H.  Richards,  M.P.,  who  expressed 
waim  8}']npathy  with  the  Rojal  Family 
and  the  Prince.  The  speakers  wore  Mr.  T. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P., 
Dr.  Landels,  Dr.  Mellor,  Dr.  Bolcigh, 
and  Mr.  Illing worth.  Two  resolutions 
Oi^pied  tho  attention  of  the  meeting — 
^.ft,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
vhen  Nonconformists  should  insist  on 
tk>  leaders  of  tho  Liberal  party  applying 
to  their  policy  the  principles  of  religious 
equality;  andsecond,  that  tho  subsidising 
of  religious  denominations  in  the  busi- 
ness of  public  education  favoured  by  the 
present  Government  ought  to  be  con- 
denmed.  The  meetings  for  tho  imme- 
diate business  of  the  conference  were 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
the  Friends*  Meeting-house.  Nearly 
2,000  delegates  were  present,  represen- 
ting 800  different  Nonconformist  congre- 
Rttions.  The  greatest  unanimity  and 
detennination  to  oppose  tho  educational 
policy  of  the  Government  prevailed 
thrott^out         

As  Evangelical  Conference. — The 
aonoal  meeting  of  Evangelical  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  was  held 
some  weeks  ago  at  Islington.    The  Rev. 
D.  Wilaon  presided,  and  about  350  per- 
Mtt  were  present.      Several  clergymen 
>pob,  but  Mr.  Bylo  was  the  most  pro- 
ttnent  and  demonstrative.     His  theme 
nsnnion  among  Churchmen  of  different 
schools  of  thought.     He  endeavoured  to 
■how  that  in  a  variety  of  ways  Church- 
men, High  and  Low,  Broad  and  Evan- 
geHoal,  might  unite  ;  but  with  singular 
Qooniiitency  he  maintained  that  in  tho 
^hest  tense  in  all  spiritual  functions 
iDioa  was  utterly  impossible.      They 
Mold  not  exchange  pulpits  ;  they  could 
not  agree  in  the  selection  of  curates,  nor 
coold  they   unite   in  any  evangelistic 
^ntk,  either  at  home  or  abroad.    Union 
vith  DiaaenteEB,  in  i^  view,  was  still 
note  iiDpo«ible»  as  in  very  unceremo- 
Biom  tnid  uncharitable  phrase  he  pro- 
aoonoed  them  froAwf . 


London  Congreoational  Union. — A 
meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  touch- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Congregational 
Association  or  Union  for  tho  metropolis 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  tho  30th  of  Jan- 
uar>'  in  tho  Weigh  Uouso  Chapel.  A 
spirit  of  great  harmony  and  fraternal 
oneness  pervaded  tho  meeting,  and 
whilst  what  was  done  was  simply  preli- 
minary, a  general  dcsiro  was  expressed 
that  something  definite  should  be  at- 
tempted to  gather  up  and  blend  into  ono 
the  activities  and  usefulness  of  metropo- 
litan Churches.  By  a  union  of  this  kind 
it  was  conceived  that  not  only  might  tho 
tone  of  spiritual  religion  bo  raised  and 
sustained,  but  that  much  might  bo  done 
to  aid  in  tho  erection  of  new  places  of 
worship ;  in  giving  fraternal  recognition 
to  ministers  coming  to  London ;  in 
securing  combined-  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  widespread  spiritual  ignorance  of 
tho  peoplo;  and  in  stimulating  tho 
wealthy  suburban  Churches  to  seek  tho 
evangelization  of  nogloctcd  districts  of 
London  and  neighbouring  villages.  A 
committee  was  appointO'l  to  draw  up  and 
present  some  definite  plans  for  tho  for- 
mation of  a  Metropolitan  Union.  Tho 
result  of  this  movement  will  bo  awaited 
with  much  interest. 


Dean  Stanley  and  Scotland. — ^Thc 
Dean  is  a  bold  man,  not  only  does  ho 
without  scruple  or  deference  to  Episcopal 
authority  enter  Presbyterian  pulpits,  but 
he  ventures  to  expound  to  tho  Scotch 
people  the  principles  and  characteristics 
of  their  ecclesiastical  history,  and  that 
in  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  But  Dr.  Bainy,  an  able 
and  competent  man,  has  come  after  him, 
and  searched  him  out.  He  has  shown 
that  the  Dean*s  lectures  are  flimsy  and 
defective,  tinged  by  ex  parte  views,  and 
g^ven  exclusively  with  an  Episcopalian 
forgone  conclusion.  He  very  properly 
advises  the  Dean  to  go  back  and  org^aniso 
and  set  in  order  his  own  church  before 
coming  to  Scotland  to  school  its  people 
touching  their  ecclesiastical  history. 
Sinco   the    delivery    of    Dr.     Bainy*s 
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lectoTGi,  it  has  bc^n  sng^esU-d  that 
tome  qualified  Scotchman  ihoald  ririt 
I/mdon  for  the  pnrpose  of  publicly 
lectorixiq^  on  tho  hlrtoiy  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Englikh  Congregational  Chapel 
Building  Sociity.  —  The  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  of  this  important  societj 
was  held  on  tho  Slst  of  January  in  the 
Lecture-room  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington. 
In  the  absence  of  John  Crossley,  Esq., 
the  Ilcv.  Dr.  Allon  occupied  the  chair. 
It  appears  from  a  very  valuablo  and 
comprehensive  report,  read  by  the  secre- 
iary,  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Galloway,  M.A., 
that  the  society  since  its  origin  in  1853 
has  rendered  aid  to  chapel  building  to 
the  extent  of  £100,000,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  raising  for  that  purpose 
the  sum  of  £600,000.  It  has  erected 
throughout  England  and  Wales  400 
chapels,  affording  accommodation  for 
200,000  hearers.  The  claims  of  the 
society  wore  advocated  by  the  chairman, 
the  Rov.T.  Aveling,  J.  Whittaker,  Esq., 
J.  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  De  Kewer 
Williams,  the  Eev.  H.  Simon,  J.  Glover, 
Esq.  The  balance-sheet,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Condor,  showed  that  the  receipts, 
including  balance  from  previous  year, 
amounted  to  £9,285  10s.  6d. ;  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  yo.ir,  including  pay- 
ments in  aid  of  fifty- two  chapels,  had 
been  £7,455  58.  3d.,  which  left  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £1,830  5s.  2d.,  in  addition  to 
securities  and  other  assets  amounting  to 
£7,881  5s.  Gd. 


Fbrsecvtiun  in  Japan. — Light  has 
boon  thrown  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  tho  persecution  of  Christians  by 
the  Japanese  Government  by  the  re- 
marks of  Sir  Harry  Farkes,  K.C.B., 
addressed  to  tho  deputation  of  tho  Evan- 
gelical Society  which  waited  on  Earl 
Granvillo.  The  antipathy  of  the  Japanese 
to  tho  Christian  religion  originated  in 
tho  aggressiveness  and  usurpations  of 
Romanists  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 
I^aws  vi^re  enacted  to  repress  and  restrain 
Chxiatianity,  and  these  laws  are  still  in 


force ;  but  the  prewnt  GoTemment  are 
anxious  to  modify  and  limit  their  opera- 
tion. Christiana  are  not  disturbed  in 
the  profenum  of  their  faith  imless  they 
attempt  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  mike  their  faith  a 
cloak  for  political  discontent  and  dis- 
order. Even  in  the  ca*e  of  those  who 
were  recently  sent  into  exile  the  utmoit 
leniency  was  shown,  and  provision  was 
made  for  their  comfortable  settlement 
when  they  reached  the  place  of  their 
banishment.  The  Government,  it  would 
appear,  are  prepared  for  ntmoat  tolera- 
tion; but  tho  difficulty  lies  with  the 
prejudices  and  antipathies  of  tho  people. 
Their  memory  of  Romanism  is  deep  and 
hostile. 


Notes   and  Incidents. — Archdeacon 
Denison  has  nailed  his  colours  to  the 

mast,  and  sets  his  Bishop  at  defiance. 

Mr.  Ryle  takes  "The  black  gown  for 
erer"  as  his  motto,  and  whilst  he  traces 
all  the  OTils  that  have  come  upon  them 
to  the  Bishops,  he  says  it  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  Church  when  Samuel  Wilbezf  ovoe 

was  turned  into  S.  Oxon. The  Bishop 

of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  predicts  that 
the  Athanasian  Creed  will  be  retained  in 
the  Church  service  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications.  It  Is  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon illustrative  of  the  instinct  of 
religion  that  the  Comtists  have  a  place 
of  worship,  where  they  assembla  on 
Sundays,  in  St.  Jolin's-street,  Bedford- 
row. Someof  the  high  Ritualist  organs 

have  used  the  most  irreverent  and  abusiTe 
language  in  reference  to  the  prayer 
prepared  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. Tho  Rev.  E.  White  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  EnffUth  IntUpendtnt 
respecting  certain   theological  opinions 

contained  in  that  journal. Professor 

Huxley  has  withdrawn  from  the  London 

School  Board. The  Rev.  Mr.  Purchos. 

of  Brighton,  has  been  suspended  for  a 
year,  and  is  to  bo  compelled  to  pay  costs 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  £2,(^00. 
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THE  mission  in  Madngasciir  lias  special  needs,  and  presents  to  tlio 
Irientls  of  the  Society  special  claims.  It  apj^eals  to  tlio  Churches 
not  only  because  it  has  had  a  wonderful  hi^>toly  ;  nr  hocause  its  population 
is niiir.erous  and  ignorant;  or  becau.se  God,  in  Ilis  wise  Providence,  sus- 
tained its  martyrs  and  kept  His  church  alive  amid  dirr»  persecution;  or 
because  a  multitude  of  people  have  cast  away  their  idols  and  are  waiting 
for  instruction.  Each  of  these  things  is  here  ;  and  each  motive  ideads 
with  power  on  behalf  of  the  Malagasy  people.  ]5ut  the  special  claim  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  a  wondrous  way  all  these  motives  are  presented  together : 
and  in  the  illustration  which  they  furnisli  that  God  is  speaking  ;  God  is  stir- 
ringthe hearts  of  this  simple  but  ignorant  multitude  ;  (tod  is  making  tliom 
"wQling  in  the  day  of  Ilis  power  "  ;  and,  therefore,  He  calls  upon  the 
Churches  to  send  them  the  missionaries  and  instructors,  without  whom  they 
cannot  adequately  obtain  the  knowledge  of  His  gospel.  They  have  built 
chapels ;  they  gather  willingly  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  in  many  places  they 
kave  to  pray  "Oh!  God  teach  us  how  to  pray;  for  we  know  not 
kow." 

These  multitudes  need  us  now.  It  is  not  for  always.  But  they  need  us 
'oir;  for  a  time;  until  they  are  converted,  organized,  established  in 
diurchee,  and  set  forward  in  the  right  way  of  truth  and  life.  Never  had 
i&usiooaries  a  nobler  field,  or  one  more  ripe  for  a  hai*vest  that  can  at  once 
^  gathered  in.  Helped  now,  tlioy  will  soon,  under  (rod's  blessing,  be 
aUe  to  care  for  themselves.  Neglected  at  this  crisis,  tlioy  will  slide  into 
ttron  which  it  may  take  years  to  cure.  Besides,  with  such  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  officials  in  the  interior  districts  to  put  pressure  upon  the  people, 
^  is  only  by  the  firm  presence  and  wise  advice  of  an  English  missionaxy 
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tliat  a  right  course  can  be  secured  and  be  maintained,  because  the  re 
for  it  will  be  understood.  And  lastly,  only  a  larger  supply  of  Ei 
missionaries  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  great  extent  of  country  now  op 
to  the  mission.  Our  brethren  have  pushed  onward ;  but  the  h< 
travels  onward  before  them. 

The  Directors,  then,  are  sincerely  anxious  to  strengthen  the  missi 
despatching  at  least  six  ordained  missionaries  to  Madagascar  as 
as  they  can  be  found,  and  as  the  means  for  maintaining  them  are  plai 
their  hands.  A  sum  of  £5,000  will  provide  ten  missionaries  with  pa 
outfit,  land- travelling,  and  dwelling-houses;  and  £3,000  a  year  wil 
quately  maintain  them  and  their  places.  In  the  earnest  appeal  wh: 
has  just  issued,  and  which  the  Directors  heartily  endorse,  Mr. 
pleads  the  claims  of  the  mission  eloquently,  and  with  facts  which  c 
be  gainsayed.  Wo  cannot  then  but  ask :  whom  shall  we  send  ;  an 
will  go  for  us  ?  May  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  many  a  devoted  and  qui 
minister  of  Christ  to  say :  "Here  am  I ;  send  me," 

1.  The  marvellous  success  with  which  God  has,  within  the  last  1 
three  years,  favoured  the  Madagascar  mission,  has  placed  that  miss 
circumstances  which  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  its  friends,  in 
that  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  threatened  may  be  averted,  and  the 
of  Gbd's  blessing  secured. 

2.  In  September,  1869,  the  present  Queen  ordered  the  national  ic 
be  burned,  declaring  her  desire  that  her  kingdom  should  rest  oz 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Im 
and  even  beyond  that  province,  committed  their  idols  and  charms 
flames.  At  the  dose  of  1870,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  mission,  it  was 
that  the  adherents  numbered  231,759  persons,  with  20,951  communi 

3.  Down  to  the  year  in  which  the  idols  were  destroyed,  the  Sodet 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mission.  The  statistics  for 
the  latest  which  have  at  present  been  received,  show  that  there 
connected  with  the  mission  during  that  year  fourteen  clerical  niissiox 
besides  other  efficient  labourers  in  educational,  printing,  and  other  brf 
of  service.  These  brethren  were  strengthened  by  the  able  and  haxnu 
co-operation  of  the  missionaries  of  the  ''Friends'  Foreign  U 
Committee."  Last  year,  three  pastors  and  a  training-naaster  were 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  Society.  But  the  larg^  numbers  still  w 
for  Christian  teaching  have  caused  urgent  applications  for  fbrthc 
which  the  Directors,  having  regard  to  the  wants  of  other  statioxi 
unable  to  send. 
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4.  When  the  late  changes  occurred,  there  were  numbers  Hying  in 
heathen  villages  who  were  partially  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and 
deeirous  of  being  more  fully  instructed ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  appHed  for  teachers  were  in  no  sense  Christian,  being  only  influenced 
bj  the  Queen's  example,  or  by  the  orders  of  the  local  goyornment  officers. 

5.  In  the  proyince  of  ^nkova  the  numbers  destitute  of  instruction  are 
great  and  widely  scattered. 

6.  But  the  g^atest  destitution  prevails  in  the  large  province  of  Betsileo, 
vhere,  among  many  populous  towns  and  villages,  there  has  only  been  one 
English  missionary,  and  the  district  which  he  occupies  contains,  excluding 
children  and  slaves,  more  than  100,000  people.  Some  of  the  towns  are 
nipplied  with  native  teachers ;  but  large  numbers  of  the  people  meet  in 
places  where  they  have  built  chapels,  and  come  and  sit  in  silence  every 
Lord's-day,  without  any  one  to  speak  to  them  or  pray  with  them. 
Occasionally,  after  sitting  the  usual  time,  perhaps  an  hour,  or  more,  a 
man  will  rise,  and  lifting  his  hands,  will  look  up,  and  say,  "  0,  God,  we 
wiah  to  worship  Thee,  but  we  do  not  know  how  !  Teach  us,  0,  God ! 
hov  to  pray,  or  send  some  one  to  teach  us." 

7.  No  condition  can  be  more  critical,  no  appeals  more  moving  than 
fliose  now  presented  by  these  people.  They  have  built  houses  for  worship 
in  which  they  assemble  and  wait,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  willing  to  pray, 
and  hoping  to  hear  of  that  "  Lord  over  all,"  who  is  **  rich  unto  all  that 
cill  upon  him  ;  "  but  no  desired  teacher  comes,  and  they  return  in  dis- 
qpointment ,  and  €ome,  perhaps,  in  sorrow,  without  having  heard  one 
void  about  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  seek  and  to  save. 

8.  The  position  of  these  people  is  also  one  of  imminent  peril.  They 
maj  itill  prefer  a  low,  animal,  vicious  life,  free  from  the  restraints  of 
idSgbn  true  or  false.  Or  they  may  become  the  victims  of  false  immoral 
Mn,  such  as  those,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  pretended 
to  be  teachers  of  the  new  religion,  which,  they  have  told  the  people, 
■action  some  of  the  enormities  of  heathenism.  Nor  is  this  their  only 
Stager;  wearied  with  waiting,  they  may  accept  the  offered  teaching  of 
tkSomiah  priests  who  are  numerous  and  active,  and  thus  introduce  Popery 
^  ngions  where  it  is  yet  unknown. 

9.  It  is  estimated  that  £5,000  would  provide  and  send  to  Madagascar 
file  required  aid,  and  that  £3,000  added  to  the  yearly  income  of  the 
factoty  wimld  sustain  the  mission  so  enlarged. 

William  Ellis. 
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DUBINO  the  days  of  persecution,  a  large  number  of  Christian  refuge 
fled  from  the  province  of  Imerina  to  the  Betsileo  country,  lyi 
to  the  southward,  and  found  safety  in  its  forests  and  hill- towns.  Wh 
the  trouble  ceased,  converts  gathered  round  the  Christian  officers  d* 
patched  on  duty  to  different  parts  of  the  same  province,  especially  to  t 
town  of  FiANAEANTSoA.  Theso  facts  were  communicated  to  the  DirecU 
by  the  Bev.  W.  Ellis,  very  soon  after  his  return  to  Madagascar  in  18€ 
when  they  resolved  to  send  out  four  additional  missionaries,  with  a  spec: 
view  to  the  occupation  of  the  Betsileo  Province.  For  a  time  political  6 
stacles  stood  in  the  way ;  then  the  Christian  work  in  Ankova  absorb 
all  the  attention  of  the  Society's  missionaries.  In  the  year  1868,  hoi 
ever,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Toy  and  Jukes  paid  a  visit  to  the  province,  and 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Jukes  spent  three  months  in  a  to 
amongst  the  principal  towns  of  the  district ;  the  journal  of  which  h 
already  been  published.  In  the  same  year  (1869)  the  Bev.  Jam: 
BiGHABDSON  left  England  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  mission 
FiANARANTsOA  the  Capital  of  the  Betsileo  country.  In  July  of  last  ye 
our  brother  was  joined  in  that  city  by  the  Bev.  William  Attwell  ;  ai 
about  the  same  time,  Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw,  late  of  Samoa,  proceeded  thith 
to  superintend  the  work  of  education.  The  mission  has  since  be* 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Broceway  and  Houlde 
These  brethren  left  England  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  at  once  pi 
oeoded  with  Mr.  Bichardson  to  visit  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  selc 
iion  of  the  locality  best  suited  to  become  the  centre  of  a  new  di8tri< 
From  their  report,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  excellent  Map,  we  a; 
pend  the  following  details,  and  give  also  some  general  information  re 
pecting  the  mission,  recently  received  from  our  brethren  already  labomi] 
in  the  Betsileo  Province. 


1.— FIRST  STAGES.    REV.  J.  A  HOULDER.    Octobeb  2,  1871. 

Setting  forth  from  the  capital  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  August,  Messi 
Bbockway  and  Houlder  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  on  t 
25  th  they  reached  the  district  of  Amozonmania,  situated  on  the  ahore 
the  river  Mania.  Further  south  there  is  a  long  valley  containing  sevei 
viUagesand  numerous  hamlets.  Atone  of  these  places  is  AUlBOB 
where  is  situated  the  most  northerly  of  our  Betsileo  ChuroheB. 
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"I  arrived  here  some  two  hours 
before  my'colloague,  and  occupied  my- 
self in  distributing  copies  of  the 
Gospel  The  people,  very  few  of  whom 
odd  read,  were  very  anxious  to  pro- 
ure  Scriptures,  and  being  willing  to 
*y  for  them,  which  was  a  wonder  to 
le,  I  sold  some  three  or  four  dozen, 
ubsequently ,  however,  it  was  thought 
est  to  give  them  gratis  to  those  only 
•ho  were  able  to  read.  We  had  now 
ot  into  tho  locality  where  a  great 
eal  of  the  fighting  of  former  days 
»k  place,  and  we  saw  signs  of  it  on 
rery  hand.  Many  of  the  villages  are 
ituated  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  were 
fcrongly  fortified  when  in  the  sole 
owession  of  the  Betsileo.  Now  the 
Mlifications  are  suflTered  to  fall  into 
«a3r,  and  some  of  the  fortified  places 
*ve  been  deserted  and  tho    plains 


chosen  for  dwellings  instead.  Thanks 
to  the  civilizing  influence  of  mighty  for 
when  one  sees  this  he  is  almost  tempted 
to  think  that  might  is  right.  We 
lodged  this  night  at  one  of  these  forti- 
fied towns,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
old  princes ;  and  a  most  curious  place 
it  is.  Situated  on  tho  brow  of  a  hill, 
it  is  defended  on  the  east  side  by  a 
precipice  and  a  river  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  is  cut  off  from  the  adjoining 
land  by  huge  trenches.  On  the  north- 
west side  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twelve  of  them,  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
deep,  and  some  three  feet  or  so  broad, 
while  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  at  tho  top  by  a  space  of  only  a 
foot  or  so.  The  old  house  was  carved 
about  in  a  most  curious  fashion,  and 
was  full  of  many  relics  of  former 
times." 


2.— AMBOSITBA.    THE  SAME. 

Next  morning,  after  a  few  hours'  travelling,  the  above  town  was 
*Mihed.  Our  brethren  thus  describe  the  reception  accorded  to  them, 
^  the  impression  produced  upon  their  minds  by  what  they  saw  and 
waid. 


"It  was  market  day  and  the  place 
'Wfiill  of  people.  They  had  hoard 
«oar  coming,  and  had  descried  us  in 
«e  distance. '  An  energetic,  good- 
stared  man,  came  out  to  meet  us 
nth  a  small  company  of  people.  Wo 
^  conducted  through  a  great  crowd 
^^  Fiangonana,  which  was  soon 
•^  We  sat  down  on  the  platform, 
^  after  a  while  told  the  people  that 
'sUd  brought  some  gospels  with  us, 
^  would  give  them  to  any  who 
•old  read.  We  were  soon  occupied 
I  examining  the  readers  and  distri- 
Bting  the  books.  This  finished,  we 
ttt  to  the  house  provided  for  us,*and 
hnraidB  were  carried  through  the 
Kfat  much  to  the  astonishment  and 
iWDieot,  and  I  might  also  say  fear, 


of  the  people,  for  some  of  them  were 
much  afraid,  and  when  we  wanted  to 
buy  an  article  or  two  they  did  not 
like  to  trust  them  in  our  hands.  The 
townsfolk  were  very  kind  to  us,  and 
brought  us  a  present  of  beef,  eggs, 
&c.,  in  the  evening.  We  estimated 
the  number  in  the  market  at  from  1 ,200 
to  1,500,  and  the  population  within 
a  radius  say  of  nine  or  ton  miles  at 
5,000  or  6,000. 

**  On  Sunday  morning  (27th)  we 
went  to  the  house  of  Grod.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  appearance  of  the 
place,  and  the  manner  in  which  wor- 
ship was  conducted.  Our  energetic 
friend,  Rainikamba,  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  used 
his  authority  pretty  freely.    He  was 
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most  active  in  getting  the  people 
seated,  and  most  earnest  in  telling  the 
people  when  to  sing  and  when  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  prayer.  Many 
of  the  principal  men  were  stationed 
at  different  parts  of  the  building  for 
this  purpose,  and  were  most  demon- 
strative in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Once,  when  prayer  was  about 
to  be  offered,  there  was  a  discussion 
between  one  of  these  men  and  some 
Botsileoswho  had  not  obeyed  his  orders 
to  the  letter.  I  could  not  tell  who 
was  to  blame ;  but  the  voice  of  the  ex- 
temporary beadle  was  heard  all  over 
the  place,  which  effectually  stopped  for 
a  time  any  attempt  to  pray.  After  a 
while,  two  or  throe  poor  unfortunates 
were  marched  out  in  charge  of  some 
Hovas.  What  was  to  bo  their  fate  I 
could  not  tell.  We  were  much  shocked 
at  this  method  of  getting  order,  but  I 
have  seen  the  same  practice  of  station- 
ing men  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel 
not  five  miles  from  the  capital ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  people  havo 
just  come  out  of  heathenism,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  ignorant  even 
of  the  most  elementaiy  principles  of 
Christianity,  this  state  of  things  is  not 
so  surprising.  What  grieved  us  most, 
however,  was  the  flippant  or  rather 
off-hand  disorderly  way  in  which  the 
service  was  conducted  by  the  preachers. 
The  pastor,  a  good-natured,  and  ap- 
parently earnest  man,   took  no  text 


himself,  nor  did  he  read  the  S 
He  left  that  to  his  son,  a  bo 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
This  lad,  after  he  had  i 
prayed,  stood  up  to  preach, 
out  as  his  text,  '  The  hui 
that  labourcth  must  bo  first 
of  the  fruits.'  He  did  this  wi 
confidence  imaginable,— tl 
ceeded  to  give  out  his  divis 
to  preach  in  much  the  same  ' 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  ner 
His  sermon  lasted  just  a 
minutes.  I  could  not  underst 
of  what  was  said ;  but  he  t 
peatedly  of  the  produce  of  th( 
and  I  understood  him  to  info 
people  were  to  remember  theii 
when  they  gathered  the  fm 
earth.  After  he  had  sat  d< 
Brockway  rose  and  spoke  to 
gregation  as  well  as  he  was  a 
the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ, 
likewise.  Of  course  wo  w( 
what  at  a  loss  for  words,  a 
many  mistakes,  as  wo  had  c 
in  tho  country  somo  few  w< 
we  thought  it  well  to  say  a  f 
imder  such  circumstances, 
at  the  pastor's  house  that  daj 
tended  service  in  the  aftemoo 
were  not  quite  so  many  pros 
the  morning.  There  were  tl 
GOO  people  J  two- thirds  of  wl 
Hovas." 


3.— AMBOHINAMBOAEINA.     THE  SAME, 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  people  to  read,  but  few  oppoi 
occurred  for  the  distribution  of  books  at  Ivato  and  Zoma. 


**  After  leaving  Zoma  we  went 
along  a  broad  and  grassy  valley.  At 
the  end  of  it  we  passed  along  a  moun- 
tain ridge  extending  for  some  distance 
south.  Noticed  several  large  places 
with  fiangonana  as  we  came  along. 


Breakfasted  at  Ambohinan 
This  place  appears  to  be  the  < 
tho  district,  and  is  three  ti 
size  of  Ambositra.  The  peo 
said  the  Church  was  without  i 
and  earnestly  asked  us  to  oo 
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-Ji  them.  They  wrote  a  request 
sent  it  by  Mr.  Brockway.  We 
here  as  at  other  places  in  the  dis- 
ition  of  the  Scriptures.  As  I  have 
oated,  we  reached  Janganambe 
r  dark.  It  was  a  long  toiL  up  the 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  into  the 
'  airy  fiangonana,  and  retire  for 
oight.  The  people  brought  us  a 
ent  of  fowls,  &c.,  and  in  the  morn- 


ing the  pastor  came  bringing  a  fresh 
present.  We  did  not  find  many  able 
to  read  here  ;  but  wo  were  much 
pleased  with  the  pastor,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  kind  to  us.  ^e 
was  a  much  neater  and  tidier  man  in 
his  attire  than  many  others.  We  left 
the  wood  and  rush  building,  a  type 
of  most  of  the  churches  we  had  seen." 


4.— FIANAEAJ^TSOA.    THE  SAME. 

to  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  September  our  brethren  pursued  their 
mey,  and  reached  the  southern  capital  before  nightfall. 

Eanarantsoa  is  just  an  Antana-      brilliant  scarlet  trousers,  with  broad 


iTo  in  minature,  with  its  group 
[QTomment  buildings  on  the  crown 
he  hiU,  and  its  pretty  little  lake 
the  western  side.  We  received  a 
rty  welcome  from  our  brethren 
I  were  soon  quite  at  home.  On  the 
now  (2nd),  we  went  to  present  our 
w  of  iatroduction  to  tho  governor, 
iniaeheno.  He  received  us  in  a 
ge  square  room.  Around  him  were 
led  hiB  officers  of  various  shades  of 
ODT,  from  a  light  olive  to  an  almost 
black.  The  governor  himself 
med  a  very  nice  follow.  He  was 
tted  m  a  beautiful  white  lamba, 


belt  with  a    handsome    buckle,  [and 
a  large  handkerchief  over    his  face. 
We  sat  inunediately  in  front  of  him, 
on  three  chairs.    He  asked  after  the 
queen,    primo    minister,    and    chris- 
tians.      We    replied     through    Mr. 
Richardson.    After  a  pleasant  half- 
hour's  chat  we  left.     In  the  afternoon 
he  sent  a  present  of    a  sheep,  two 
fowls,  five  ducks,  and  four  baskets  of 
rice.    His  wife  came  also  with  several 
of  her  ladies,  bringing  another  pre- 
sent.    The   Maromites  had   most  of 
those  good  things.*' 


5.-AMB0HIMANDE0S0.    THE  SAME. 

The  above  town  and  that  of  AMBOHiirAMBOARiKA  have  been,  selected  by 
e  Directors  as  suitable  localities  for  becoming  new  centres  of  operation 
the  province.  Having  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Mahazoky  district,  our 
flods  turned  their  steps  homeward.       Mr.     Houlder  thus    describes 

IKB0HIlCA]n>BOBO. 


''It  is  Bitoated  on  a  hill  in  the 
Btn  of  the  plain ;  on  the  west  side 
m  A  liver  which  we  had  to  cross, 
tte  was  no  bridge,  but  a  slippery, 
Ay,  chopped  plank,  over  which  we 
1  to  florunble.  When  we  got  to 
loBierHdewe  saw  preparations  to 
iMfinSy  and  ere  long  the  scholars 
m  oat  ringing  hymns;  then  fol- 


lowed a  procession  of  the  principal 
men,  and  an  immense  shaking  of 
hands.  We  were  conducted  through 
the  town  to  the  government  house, 
and  were  met  in  the  courtyard  by  the 
governor  (Lieutenant),  a  very  pleasant 
old  man,  who  chatted  with  us,  or 
rather  with  Mr.  Biohardson  freely. 
We  were  then  conducted  to  our  house 
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whither  crowds  of  people  followed  us. 
The  Lieat.-Gk>Tenior  sent  us  a  hand- 
some present,  as  did  others  of  the 
officers.  There  are  two  fiangonana 
he|^  and  a  substantial  brick  building 
in  course  of  erection.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  to  one  of  them,  and  held  an 
examination  of  the  scholars.  The 
good  old  man  who  received  us  so 
kindly,  led  the  singing.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  one  of  our  first  missionaries, 


and  now  took  a  delight  in  in 
the  young.  We  were  please 
that  he  and  his  firiends  had  n 
progress  in  the  school.  Ne 
were  able  to  read  well,  nc 
stumbled  at  all,  only  four 
were  Hoyas.  This  was  very  € 
ing  to  us.  I  could  not  but 
however  tyrannically  the  Ho 
towards  the  Betsileo  they  ^ 
tainly  doing  them  good." 


6.— THE  WORK  BEFOEE  US.    BEV.  T.  BROCKWAY.    Oct.  1 

To  the  foregoing  journal  our  brother  Mr.  Brock  way  adds  his 
impressions  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Everywhere  the  country  is  open     was  considered   the    special 


to  the  Word  of  God;  and  preach 
where  you  may  you  are  sure  of  a  largo 
audience.  The  possibilities  of  work 
for  God  and  man  here  arc  extraor- 
dinary ;  a  few  years  of  devoted  work 
will  tell  for  ages  upon  this  land.  One 
fact  you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  as 
you  travel  through  this  country — the 
importance  of  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Imerina.  The  capital  is,  in 
fact,'  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  as 
it  throbs  so  are  tho  pulsations  to  the 
oxtremities  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Hovas  are  a  great  power  for  good; 
and,  in  proportion  as  we  influence 
Imerina,  so  shall  we  affect  the  whole 
island. 

**  The  country  south  of  the '  Mania' 


for  investigation,    although 
tributed    as  many    copies 
Word    on    the   northern  sid 
found    readers    for;    and   ii 
wretchedly  small  number.    L 
were  not  able,  upon  the  who 
journey,  and  oft  in  populous 
to  find  readers  for  at  most 
dred  copies.    I  believe  we  cc 
sold  more  for  a  very  small  si 
fear  those  who  wished  to  bi 
do  so  only  as  an  investment 
to  make  a  profit,  and  the 
abandoned;  only  those  who  c 
a  little*  obtaining  the  book ; 
in  our  desire  to  distribute  th( 
God,  were  satisfied  with  sma 
ments." 


7.— DEAWBACKS.    THE  SAME. 

The  sad  inconsistencies  in  native  character,  and  the  serioot 
larities  in  Church  organization  £x)m  time  to  time  brought  to  ligh 
ajfford  the  strongest  incentive  to  the  Churches  at  home  to  redou 
efforts  in  sending  forth  earnest-minded  labourers  to  show  unto  th 
"  a  more  excellent  way."    Mr.  Brockway  writes  :— 

**  Prepared  as  I  was,  from  being  a  car,  I  have  yet  been  astonisli 

missionary,    to    discount    somewhat  heathenism,  the  ignorance, 

from   the   exaggerated   idea   of  the  tortious  of  Christianity,  the 

Churches  at  home  in  reference  to  the  sion  which  brings  many  to  Go< 

progress  of  Christianity  in  Madagas-  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  n 
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"vitli  whom  I  have  seriously  conversed 
upon  these  matters,  the  very  large 
nnmber  of  <  baptized  heathens.' 

"Then  the  action  of  the  Govem- 
xnnit  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  im- 
prorement  in  the  country,  preventing 
t^  development  of  its  resources ;  buJb 
its  unwise  policy  in  forcing  attendance 
at  church,  because  it  cannot  distin- 
goiah  between  things  sacred  and  se- 
cular, believing  that  those  who  will 


not  worship  as  it  does,  are  rebellious, 
prejudices  the  ignorant  against  Chris- 
tianity. Even  the  Governor  of  Fian- 
arantsoa,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  carries  out  this  policy  to  an 
extreme  that  is  absolutely  cruel ;  con- 
straining the  Betsileo  to  come  extra- 
ordinary distances  to  worship  at  Fian- 
arantsoa :  and  what  he  does  has  many 
imitators," 


8.— THE  SAME.    EEV.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Auo.  23,  1871. 

Referring  to  the  same  subject  in  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Richardson  writes 
tliiu  strongly  :— 


"Day  by'day  I  see  the  weakness— 
wd  wickedness  I  ought  to  say — of  the 
Churches  here,  and  to  clear  the  three 
dmrches  licre  (at  Fianarantsoa)  will 
be  a  task  that  will  want  a  Hercules  to 
Jttster.  If  I  am  alone  in  the  control 
rf  the  three  churches  here  I  cannot 
possibly  do  it.  I  can  only  be  at  each 
Aurch  onco  a  month,  and  even  with 
fiiat  I  cannot  \'isit  one  quarter  of  the 
Wuatry  districts;  and,  would  I  give 
lay  consent,  there  are  some  twenty  or 
ttarty  more  villages  that  would  build 
chapels  to-morrow,  AVe  cannot  manage 
^t  we  have  now.  The  Hovas  here 
we  ALL  idle — there  is  not  an  excep- 
tion. A  great  part  of  them  are  wicked ; 
Bineteen-twentieths  of  the  church 
Bwmbers  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
*id  they  are,  every  one,  the  merest 
otbes  in  learning.  I  am  aware  that 
lOQie  members  of  the  committee  have 
ftoo^t  I  took  extreme  views;  but 
^.  Davidson  has  been  down  here 
ttree  weeks,  and  in  town,  and  at  the 


chapels  all  the  while,  an4  he  quite 
agrees  with  me.  You  know  I  sent  a 
gloomy  report  home,  but  really  I  am 
afi-aid  my  next  must  be  blacker. 

**  During  this  last  six  weeks  I  have 
been  hearing  some  very  strange  things 
that  the  Churches  have  been  doing ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  are  the 
people  who  were  *  persecuted '  for  their 
faith. 

*'Yet  look  at  the  progress  they 
have  made  during  the  last  eight 
months.  At  Christmas  there  were 
about  30  who  could  read ;  now  there 
are  150,  of  whom  88  are  Betsileo. 
Of  the  300,  every  one  can  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  most  of  them  the 
Ten  Commandments.  There  are  150 
who  know  the  multiplication-table  up 
to  12  times  12,  and  some  90  who  are 
learning  to  write.  The  Betsileo  are 
very  quick  at  learning ;  and  yet  I  had 
to  sell  the  slates  you  sent  at  sixpence 
a  piece." 


9.-FIEST  IMPRESSIONS.    REV.  W.  ATTWELL.    Oct.  18,  1871. 

Oar  yotuig  brother,  Mr.  Attwell,  who  joined  the  Betsileo  mission  in 
Jvlylasty  gives  his  first  impressions  in  the  following  words : — 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninterest-  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  church  in 
^  ftr  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  Betsileo.  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
WiJiMiioii  prodooed  on  my  own  mind     cannot  eipeak  so  favourably  of  it  as  I 
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could  wish.    It  ^ould  be  mconslstent 
to  expect  to  find  a  Church  so  recently 
formed — ^and  formed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— as  pui*e  and  as  consistent 
as  our  Churches  athome.  But  while  my 
expectations  of  the  Church  here  have 
not  been  realized,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  that  the  Churches 
in  Imerina  have  had  for  some  years, 
and  especially  those  in  and  around  tho 
capital.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  very  many  large  towns  and  villages 
in  Betsileo  the  missionary  has  never 
been  seen,  and  in  very  many  chapels 
his  voice  has  never  been  heard.    And 
the  same  is  •true  of  scores  of  villages 
less  important  than  those  to  which  I 
have  just  referi'ed.    In  many  villages 
that  are  not  regularly  visited  by  a 
missionary,  only  two  or  three  besides 
the  native  pastor  are  able  to  read. 
From  such  Churches  very  little  can  bo 
expected.    With  very  few  exceptions, 
there  are  no  natives  hero  to  whom  tho 
care  of  a  Church  can,  with  propriety, 
bo  committed.  Thoy  lack  correct  views 
of  Scripture  tnith,  and  that  wisdom 
and  impartial  judgment  so  necessary 
in    deciding    tho    difficult    questions 
which  are  constantly  arising  in  our 
Chiu'ch    meetings.      But    sinco    Mr. 
Richardson  has  lived  among  them,  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  place ; 


and  now  that  there  are  more  o 
labour  among  them,  we  hope  thi 
state  of  things  will  rapidly  diaa 
As  they  receive  more  instmctio] 
obtain  clearer  views  of  Christian 
they  will  be  better  able  to  jud 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and,  we 
become  purer  and  more  holy. 

**Our  position  here  is  som 
similar  to  that  of  our  brethren 
capital  when  they  first  came  ou 
tho  persecution.  Indeed,  it  is 
tionable  whether  their  position 
was  not  more  favourable  to  the ' 
ing  up  of  a  pure  Church  than  o 
now.  They  came  among  a  he 
people,  and  gradually  their  infl 
was  felt,  and  by  slow  degree 
numbers  of  the  Church  were  incr 
But  we  cpme  hero  among  a 
fessedly  Christian  people,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  numl 
Churches,  and  yet  the  great  ma 
of  them  quite  ignorant  of  what  it  i 
profess,  and  leading  lives  as  g< 
and  immoral  as  when  they  were 
thens.  "When  all  these  circumst 
are  considered,  the  marvel  is,  no 
the  Churches  here  are  so  bad,  bu 
they  are  not  much  worse.  Al 
we  see  that  much  good  has  re« 
from  missionary  effort  here,  an 
feel  assui'ed  that  much  more  goo< 
yet  result." 


10.— CnURCII  MEMBERSHIP.    THE  SAME. 

The  care  exercised  by  our  missionaries  in  the  admission  of  memlx 
apparent  from  the  particulars  given  below  :— 

**  At  QYery  Church   meeting   each      that  if  they  expressed  a  wish  tc 


Church  receives  several  additions.  At 
our  last  meetings  we  were  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  candidates  for  bai)tism, 
and  also  for  membership,  were  better 
able  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them  than  on  any  former  occasion .  Mr. 
Richardson  has  had  very  much  trouble 
in  this  respect.    The  people  considered 


the  Chm-ch  thoy  ought  to  be  at 
received.  Thoy  murmured  great 
having  to  wait  two  months  I 
thoy  were  baptized,  and  then 
months  longer  before  they  won 
ceived  into  full  membership,  and 
sidered  that  by  submitting  to 
they  had  done  all  that  was  neoai 
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d  persisted  in  not  attending  the 
ms  for  instmction,  and  in  not 
•rning  the  catechism  placed  in  their 
ods.  It  not  iinfrequently  happened 
it  a  candidate's  probation  expired 
thoat  his  having  once  met  the 
stor  or  missionary  since  his  appli- 
ioD,  and  without  his  being  able  to 


answer  the  simplest  question  in  Scrip- 
ture truth.  Through  very  firm  and  yet 
gentle  treatment  this  difficulty  is  now 
disappearing.  I  do  not  think  greater 
care  can  be  taken  than  we  are  now 
taking  in  admitting  membei's  into  the 
church." 


l.-MALAGASY  TRAVELLING.    MR.  G.  A.  SHAW.    Sept.  19.  1871. 

Mr.  Shaw  pleasantly  details  some  of  the  discomforts  which  he  experienced 
Ills  journey  from  the  capital  to  Fianarantsoa  : — 


*^ Monthly f  Aufjmt  2\8i. — Noon  to- 
y  found  us  at  Betapo,  thomost  filthy 
M»,  I  think,  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
)ol«  place  seemed  like  one  great 
jstye,  and  mud  and  filth  wore  in  all 
actions.  As  usual,  the  villagers 
tned  out  tn  masse  to  see  the  fo- 
SDers,  and  pass  their  comments  on 
tnd  our  ways,  from  which  they 
iQedto  obtain  a  consiilerablo  .source 
Mnuaement.  Ivotovoroua  was  our 
ting-place  for  the  night.  This  was 
5  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the 
•vas,  and  some  remains  of  its  ori- 
«1  fortifications  still  remain.  In 
M  places  the  moat  and  wall,  with 
'  trenches  behind,  can  easily  be 
^;  and,  standing  as  it  does  on  a 
^  rock,  must  have  been  a  place  of 


considerable  importance.  The  best 
house  in  the  place  was  prociu*ed  for  us, 
but  very  bad  was  the  best.  A  room 
about  eight  feet  scjuare,  with  a  pig- 
stye  in  one  comer  (out  of  which 
we  turned  a  dozen  pigs),  and  a  coop 
for  fowls  and  ducks,  was  our  dining 
and  bed-room.  Of  all  the  places 
along  the  road  this  was  the  worst  in 
respect  of  rats.  Though  we  burned 
a  light  all  night,  I  had  to  get  up  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  palanquins,  into 
one  of  which  tlioy  had  eaten;  and 
though  they  did  not  actually  come  07i 
us,  as  in  other  places,  they  came 
\\4thin  a  few  inches  of  om*  beds,  and 
kept  up  a  continualsqueak  throughout 
the  night.'' 


12.— EDUCATION.    THE  SAME. 

Htt  brother  goes  on  to  describe  his  special  department  of  labour^ 
A  he  is  commencing  with  so  much  energy,  and  to  state  the  plans  lie 
laid  down  for  the  future : — 


I  un  working  hard  at  the  Ian- 
^  though  labouring  under  a  dif- 
tjTinthe  want  of  a  dictionary;  and, 
to  be  idle  where  there  is  so  much 
^  I  have  commenced  teaching  in 
loliool,  though  six  weeks  ago  I 
'not  one  word  of  Malagasy.  Some 
dtif  as  arithmetio,  writing,  &c.,  I 
nuuuige  yery  well,  my  Samoan 
Bg  me  very  much,  the  names  of 


the  numerals  being  almost  identically 
the  same.  The  school  is  being  held 
in  one  of  the  chapels,  and  is  incon- 
venient enough — few  foniis  and  no 
desks;  and,  as  the  majoritj'  of  the 
Betsileo  are  extremely  poor  (earning 
from  two-pence  to  three-pence  per 
day)  they  are  unable  to  buy  slates  and 
books. 
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"  So  much  for  the  past;  a  word  or 
two  about  plans  for  the  future.  I 
propose  to  diyide  my  time  and  strength 
as  equally  as  possible  oyer  a  district 
as  large  as  I  can  work,  establishing 
new  schools  where  practicable,  and 
visiting  and  examining  those  already 
in  existence,  and  on  each  visit  giving 
the  teacher  such  hints  and  instructions 
as  wiU  render  him  a  more  efficient 
teacher.  This  will  occupy  a  largo 
part  of  the  dry  season.  Dui'ing  the 
whole  of  the  unhealthy  season,  as 
well  as  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  the  year,  I  think  it  will  be  advisable 
to  devote  all  my  time  to  the  school 
here,  which  I  shall  make  a  normal 
school  for  training  the  Betsileo  them- 
selves for  teachers.  In  this  way  I 
hope,  in  the  course  of  a. 'few  years,  to 
havo  all  the  Betsileo  schools  taught  by 


Betsileo  teachers.  Such  is  a  | 
outline  of  my  proposed  ope 
and,  from  what  I  can  gathe: 
your  letters,  I  think  this  will  me 
desires.  I  shall  thus  have 
siderable  amount  of  travelling 
which,  here,  for  the  most  part, 
done  on  horseback  much  quicki 
by  maromita. 

'*  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
large  places  the  centre  of  ope 
for  some  days;  visiting,   diui 
day,    all    available    places    tn 
returning  at  night,  so  that  H 
carrying    luggage    need    not 
me  to  every  place.    This  will  1 
rough    and    hard  work,    but 
willing  to  do  it  as  far  as  my  si 
will  allow,  in  order  to  add  n 
towards  the  raising  of  this  in 
ignorant  people." 


13.— GENERAL  SUMMARY.    DR.  DAVIDSON.     Sept.  27,  18" 

Our  friend,  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  B 
country,  thus  summarises  his  views  and  impressions  as  to  the  state 
people: — 

**I  passed  through  comparatively 
few  villages  where  the  people  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  a  system  which 
they  designate  *the  praying,'  by 
which  may  be  understood  Christi- 
anity. Yet  I  believe  that  in  the 
scattered  villages,  which  really  con- 
tain the  greater  pai-t  of  the  Betsileo 
population  (for  the  people  are  not  so 
aggregated  in  villages  as  in  Imerina), 
their  knowledge  goes  no  further  than 
this ;  in  other  words,  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  Betsileo  is  really  hea- 
then, although  not  permitted  by 
Government  to  worship  idols.  I  ex- 
cept, however,  from  this  the  towns  or 
villages  on  the  highway,  and  the 
towns  especially  occupied  by  Hovahs, 
and  those  districts  in  the  north  Bet- 
sileo, occupied  or  visited  by  the  Lu- 
theran missionaries,    as  well  as  the 


villages  to  which  teachers  ha\ 
sent  from  the  town  churches, 
ing  of  the  places   through  w 
passed,  I  found  the  people,  as 
very  ignorant  of  Christianity' 
destitute  of  the  means  of  instr 
and  not  very  much  desiring  i1 
as  might  have    been  expectec 
superstitious,    with    great    fa 
charms  and  witchcraft.     On  th 
hand,  the  abolition  of  idol-T^ 
and  the  nominal  Christianity 
exists  among  them  has  alrea 
some  influence  on  their  life;  tl 
stain  from  working  on  Sunda; 
go  to  church  because  it  is  the 
to  do  so.     Polygamy  has  also 
far  less  common,   and  it  is  pi 
that  their  morality  has,  in  so 
spects,  improved." 
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in.— CJina. — J'tmalc  dbutation  in  ^mo^. 

THE  Island  of  Axot,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  coast  of  Chixa,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  people,  has  formed,  since  1843,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Society's 
flourishing  missions.    The  City  of  Amoy  is  the  great  port  of  the  southern  half 
«f  the  ProYince  of  Fokien,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.     The  Fokien  people  are 
*n  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  the  sea,  and  ready  to  emigrate  to  Batavia, 
^iagipore,  Melbourne,  or  California,  as   occasion  may  serve.     In  recent  years  the 
Qiasion  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  the  Native  Church  has  grown  strong.     The 
Bu^ionaries  are  the  Revs.  Messrs.  STnoxAcir,  Macgowan,  and  Sadler. 

Prom  the  moral  and  religious  status  of  the  female  portion  of  a  com- 

lUTinity  an  accurate  judgment  may  generally  be  formed  respecting  its 

position  in  the  social  scale.    The  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the 

Gospel  in  the  great  Empires  of  the  East  ^ may  thus  be  attributed,  in  part, 

to  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  opposed  its  introduction  to  the 

Women  of  those   countries.     But    these  difficulties    are  year  by  year 

becoming  fewer.     In  India  the  Zenanas  are  opening  their  doors  to  the 

CTliristian  teacher;  while  the   down-trodden  women  of   China  are,  at 

Lexigth,  beginning  to  realise,  in  their  true  light,  the  sacred  duties  and 

prfvileges  of  their  sex.     In  the  Missionary  Cuiionicle  for  April,  1871, 

announced  that  Mbs.  Macgowan,  wife  of  our  devoted  missionary,  the 

ev.  John  Macoow^ak,  of  Amoy,  had  instituted  the  admirable  plan  of 

Uidacing  as  many  of  the  members  of  her  women's  class  as  possible,  to 

become  unpaid  Bible-readers  to  their  countrywomen.     In  a  letter  just 

*^ceived  from    Mr.  Macgowan,  he  writes   respecting  this  movement: 

**  A  year's  trial  has  •proved  that  not  only  is  the  plan  most  thoroughly 

'Workable,  but  it  has  also  impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  in  the 

w^-developed  voluntary  efforts  of   the  members  of   the  Church,  we 

possess  a  power  for  spreading  the  truth  such  as  can  be  surpassed  by  none 

<>tker."    From    Mr.  Macgowan's  letter  we  are^  happy  to  furnish  our 

^^•ders  with  the  following  extracts : — 

1.— THE  WOEKERS.    EEV.  J.  MACGOWAN.    Dec.  20,  1871. 

After  stating  the  inaccessibility  to    foreigners  of   Chinese  women 
S^erally,  and  the  fears  which  were  at  first  entertained,  lest  the  teaching 
^Miew  religion,  even  by  their  own  countrywomen,  would  be  tolerated, 
r         ^  following  details  are  given : — 

I  ''There  are,  at  present,  fourteen     gratuitously.    In  addition,   there  is 

^''^^B^  belonging  to  Mrs.  Macgowan's     one  Bible-woman,  paid  by  some  of  the 
^'^O  that  are  engaged  in  this  work     ladies    of    Brighouse   congregation, 
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who,  being  more  practised  in  the 
work,  usually  accompanies  one  of  the 
more  timid  and  less  experienced.  Mrs. 
Macgowan  has  arranged  that  they 
shall  go  out  in  twos,  as  they  will  thus 
feel  more  encouraged  by  the  mutual 
help  they  give  each  other.  Before 
starting  they  meet  at  one  of  their 
houses,  where  they  engage  in  prayer 
for  God*s  blessing  and  guidance  as 
they  go  forth.  They  then  set  out  for 
some  quiet  street,  where  there  is  less 
noise  and  bustle,  and  where  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  a 
throng  of  passers  by.  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Chinese  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  are  highly  favour- 
able for  the  work  of  these  women. 
They  are  universally  suiTounded  by  a 
high  wall,  within  which  is  a  court- 


yard, in  which  the  inmates  m 
found  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  ! 
case  of  the  poorer  classes,  they 
arranged  that  a  great  numl 
families  can  reside  together 
same  compound.  On  enterin 
common  door,  one  is  surprised  1 
the  number  of  people  congr 
within  the  same  space.  Fro: 
narrowness  of  the  rooms,  mi 
the  domestic  work  has  to  be  do 
of  doors  ;  and  in  fact,  for  the 
reason,  the  members  of  the  di 
families  pass  the  most  of  their  t 
this  common  courtyard.  Int 
the  Bible-women  enter,  and  as  g 
their  business  is  known,  a  f 
brought  out  for  them  to  sit  o 
they  are  requested  by  the  ps 
women  to  *  preach  the  doctrine 


2.— THEIE  MESSAGE.    THE  S.iME. 

"The  entrancG  of  Thy  Word  giveth  light,**  is  a  fact  illustratec 
by  the  questionings  and  doub tings  of  the  listeners. 

**  They  are  not  allowed,  however,  to     eolation    now  was    liis    little 

where  she  could  go  and  weep 
these  Bible-women  insist  not  or 
the » idols  shall  be  given  up,  b 
ccstral  worship  also.  Here,  ag 
animated  discussion  ensues.  I 
has  been  manifested  any  dispos 
jriold  ground  in  regard  to  the  ic 
this  point,  at  least,  there  u 
Ancestral  worship  is  the  real  p< 
a  Chinaman's  life ;  it  is  the 
and  stix)ngest  of  his  religious 
and  it  is  with  it  that  Christian 
meet  its  most  detennincd  foe. 
thoy  say,  shall  we  refuse  to  ] 
the  duties  that  have  been 
down  to  us  from  generation  to 
tion  ?  shall  we  allow  the  spirit 
fathers  and  our  mothers  t^ 
hungiy  to  the  tombs,  and  thei 
out  any  feeling  of  pity,  sen 
back,  friendless  and  forlorn. 


preach  long.    The  doctrines  of   the 

Cross  are   so  essentially  opposed  to 

those  in  existenco  here,  that  a  host  of 

questions  spontaneously  burst  forth, 

which  must  be  answered  before  they 

are  allowed  to  go  on.    What !  give  up 

the  idols  ?    Well,  that  is  a  new  idea  ; 

and  yet  they  do  confess  that  they  have 

had  misgivings  sometimes  about  their 

power.     They  will  recall  the  various 

occasions  on  which  thoy  have  made 

offerings,    and    though    they    got    a 

favourable  response    from  the  idols, 

they  were  afterwards  disappointed  in 

their  hopes.    One    mother  will    tell 

how,  when  her  little  son  was  sick,  in 

her  agony  she  appealed  to  her  idol, 

and  vowed  so  much  to  it  if  it  would 

only  restore  her  child  to  her ;  and  had 

she  not  given  it  the  medicine  the  idol 

had  prescribed  ?  and  yet  her  son  had 


died,  and  all  that  was  lelt  her  of  con-    spirit  world  ?    Shall  wo  breali 
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ever  the  ties  that  have  bound  us  to 
our  friends  that  have  gone,  and  leave 
them  to  wander  in  the  spirit  Lind, 
destitute  and  in  despair,  when  wo,  by 
our  offorings,  might  surround  them 
"with,  happiness  and  comfort  ?    Never  I 


Countless  misfortunes  would  bo  hurled 
upon  us  by  heaven,  and  the  enraged 
spirits  of  our  ancest(>rs  would  fi)llow 
us  throu'jrh  life,  to  punish  us  for  our 


ingratitude. 


»» 


3.— EESULTS.    THE  SAME. 

The  inherent  selfishness  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  a  formidable 
tarrier  to  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     Nevertheless  : — 


**  It   is  exceedingly  interesting  to 

^J^ten  to  the  weekly  rojKjrts  that  are 

&i  ven  us.  Some  give  glowing  accounts 

^^  tlie  hearty  reception  they  have  met 

"'^th,  and  of   how  they  havo    been 

^^^c?od  to  come  again  when  they  havo 

^*^o,  and  preach  to  them  more  fully. 

v>thoris  report  that,  though  received 

^*^th  great  politeness,  it  was  evident 

^tioir  message  had  failed  to  touch  tho 

^'-'iii"t.s  of  any  of  their  hearers.     They 

"^^'•l   come  away  discouraged,  feeling 

**^ut  they  had  failed  to  excite  within 

'^^y  of  them  a  de:?iro  to  know  more  of 

^*^s  way  of  life ;  others,  again,  havo 

^  ^ery  discouraging  tale  to  tell.   They 

^^te  that  whilst  they  were  talking 

^^tli  a  group  of  women,  some  men 

^^t  were  passing  by  drew  near,  and 

^ten  they  found  what  was  the  sub- 

^^^  of  their  conversation,  they  began 

*^     r»2vilo    them   and    their  religion. 

T^ey  feel  very  strongly  on  tho  sub- 

^^ct,  and  it  needs  many  a  word  of 

^couragement    before    they   can  bo 

^dnced  to  resume  their  labour  of  love. 

**Thu9  far  tho  work  of  these  women 

«aa  not  been  an^iihing  very  remark- 

^^le.    Their  teachings  and  their  dis- 

'SUsrions  are  laying  tho  foundation  for 

^tuie  results.     Many  already   pro- 

i        Seat  that  they  would  like  to  become 

I^^ristians,  but  they  say  they  cannot 
^ftffd  the  time  to  come  to  our  services. 
^^have  to  work  hard  to  eai-n  the 
fcw  cash  that  are  to  keep  body  and 
*^  together.  Many  of  tiicm  have  a 
^batttefixr  lifld,  no  doubt;  but  when 


the  truth  has  entered  more  deeply,  the 
heart  will  become  ingenious  in  devis- 
ing ways  that  now  seem  impossible. 
We  are  not  altogt.*ther  without  symp- 
toms that  the  truth  is  alr«.'ady  begin- 
ning to  toll.  Almost  ever}-  week  new 
faces  appear  at  Mrs.  Macgowan's 
class,  aud  when  asked  who  they  are, 
they  are  reported  to  bo  some  of  tho 
women  that  havo  been  met  with 
during  the  week.  True,  .some  of  them 
don't  come  back  again ;  still  they  havo 
found  their  way  once,  and  may  do  so 


again. 


"  Two  of  tho  liiblo-womon  one  day 
entered  a  hou^o  which  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  family.     In  this  family  was 
an  old  woman,  seventy-six  years  of 
age.     Before  leaving,  a  slight  degree 
of   interest  was    manifested.      Next 
time,   tho    old  woman,    after  a  long 
conversation,  ro(iuested  to  be  taught 
how  to  pray.    About  two  months  after 
this,  she  was  one  day  sitting  in  her 
chair,  when  she  suddenly  summoned 
her    family    to     come    around    her. 
*  Now,*  she  said,  *  I  feel  my  strength 
going;    I    feel    I    am    going    home.' 
Next  day,  whilst  sitting  in  her  chair, 
she  peacefully  died.     The  members  of 
her  family  were  vorj'  much  astonished 
at  her  quiet,  peaceful  end,  and  could 
not  understand  how  sho  should  talk 
of  going  home.    Tho  daughter-in-law 
sinco  that   time,    has   expressed  her 
belief  in  tho  Gospel,  and  has  desired 
the  Bible-womon  to  come  and  teach, 
her." 
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IV. — $siui\  Africa.— C|e  late  "gth.  S^ifiOf  Sflga. 

OUR  readers  have  by  this  time  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
the  Kev.  Tiyo  Soga,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  in 
KafErland.  This  took  place  at  the  Tutura  Mission,  Transkei,  on  Satur- 
day, 12th  of  August.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  somewhat  sudden 
death  is  believed  to  be  congestion  of  the  lungs,  though  from  his  precarions 
state  of  health  for  one  or  two  years  past  this  event  has  not  taken  all  his 
friends  by  surprise.  His  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  cause  of  missions  in 
South  Africa. 

Since  his  return  from  Scotland  he  has  laboured  for  fourteen  years  wiAi 
great  dovotcdness  among  his  countrymen.  Very  full  sketches  of  his  life  haL7^< 
been  given  in  various  journals ;  and  from  personal  acquaintance  w^ki 
him,  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  these  eulogiums  are  all  just 
well  merited. 

The  great  value  of  his  life,  apart  from  the  results  accomplished  by 
many  labours,  was  that  he  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the 
mind,  and  showed  that  the  native  intellect,  however  much  it  may 
depreciated,  is  really  of  a  higher  order  than  general  opinion  would  I 
us  to  believe.     It  requires  only  culture  and  favouring  circumstances, 
order  to  show  its  true  power  and  strength.     He  was  not  gifted  with 
advantages   beyond    those    which  educated  and   professionally 
Europeans    enjoy,   but    he  had  enjoyed    certain  advantages  over 
oountrymen,  by  being  partly  educated  in  Scotland.     The  high  charac^ 
and  usefulness  of  his  life  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  due  to  the  piely 
his  mother,  who  along  with  himself  as  a  boy,  suffered  persecution  for 
<jospers  sake.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  iihe  first  to  encourage  'h^^ 
Soga  as  a  boy.      Two  other  men  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  influencing 
future  course — these  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Govan,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niv 

Mr.  Soga  came  as  a  boy  to  receive  his  early  education  at  Loveda^* 
Missionary  Institution,  and  his  is  a  curious  instance  that  sometimes 
in  the  race  of  life  the  last  shall  be  first.  At  the  entrance  examination 
was  nearly  being  rejected,  and  sent  back  for  a  year  to  the  station  schoc^ 
but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and,  despite  an  apparent  failure,  he  coi 
menced  his  studies  at  Lovedale.  After  the  war  of  1846,  he  was  taken 
Scotland  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Govan,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  nearly 
years  at  the  Normal  School  in  Glasgow,  and  then  he  returned  to  tk^ 
country  and  engaged  in  work  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  mission  sohooL^ 

In  1851  or  1852  he  again  went  home  with  the  Rev.  Robert  NiTOC^ 
and  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow.    There,  and  at  the  Theologies 
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[all  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churchy  he  spent  six  years.  In  1857  he 
oarried  a  Glasgow  lady,  and  returned  to  this  country  to  the  work  of  his 
ife.  His  labours  were  untiring,  and  his  influence  both  among  the 
Dolonists  and  his  countrymen  very  great.  We  hope  his  example  will  be 
followed  by  many  of  his  countrjrmen,  and  that  numbers  will  arise  to  show 
ihe  power  of  Christianity  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  native  races  of 
^th  Africa. 

He  went  through  the  full  curriculum  required  in  Scotland  from  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  in  duo  time  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  a 
oinister-missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  preacher, 
lie  was  eloquent  in  speech  and  keen  in  thought,  and  talked  with  a 
Scottish  accent  as  strong  as  if  ho  had  been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oyde,  instead  of  those  of  the  Kei.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
caleolated  to  advance  the  civilizartion  of  his  countrymen,  and  did  so  with 
&  breadth  of  view  and  warmth  of  sympathy,  in  which  mere  sectarianism 
hid  no  part.  Among  his  accomplished  works  we  mav  mention  his 
tnnslation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Kaffir,  which  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Charles  Brownlee  pronounces  to  be  a  perfect  masterpiece 
of  easy  idiomatic  writing.  His  services  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Revisers 
^  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Kaffir,  have  been  invaluable,  and 
"^l  now  be  seriously  missed.  In  general  conversation  and  discussion  on 
^sriinary  topics,  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelL'gent  and  best  informed  men 
■^e  ever  knew;  and  many  an  hour  have  we  spent  with  him,  in  which  one 
bitterly  forgot  his  nationality  or  his  colour. 

Mr.  Soga  was  a  Kaffir,  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Xifi&raria.  As  a  Kaffir  he  was  naturally  attached  to  his  countrymen, 
"^Mmgh  not  blind  to  their  faults,  and  always  plain  and  faithful  in  dealing 
^tk  their  besetting  sins.  A  more  loyal  subject,  or  a  more  ardent  lover 
"Of  our  Queen,  was  not  to  be  found  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  tliis 
^is  frequently  exemplified  in  his  sermons.  The  oration  in  Kaffir,  which 
k  delivered  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  which  I  had  the 
|R?iIege  of  hearing,  could  not  be  excelled  for  deep  feeliog  and  pathos. 

The  colonists  generally  soon  came  to  know  him.  He  was  watched 
^ith  lynx-eyes  everywhere  upon  the  frontier.  Whenever  he  entered  the 
^dony  after  his  settlement  in  Kaffirland,  all  intelligent  eyes  were  drawn 
^  Iiim.  Whenever  he  preached  or  lectured,  or  addressed,  such  criticis- 
^  erowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  experience  of  no  other  South 
^Aican  miadonaiy  of  his  day.  And  nobly  he  stood  this  public  test.  He 
^tin  oame  oat  of  the  fire,  in  public  estimation,  purer  and  stronger  than 
"Qbra«— JEIVmi  the  Kaffir  Express. 
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V. 


■"Sifi^ts  of  i\t  Sontfe* 


1.    DEATH  OF    THE   EEV.  JOHN  BEOWNLEE,  OF   SOUTH 

AFEICA. 


In  the  winter  of  1816  five  mission- 
aries left  the  shores  of  England  in 
company  for  Sorxn  Africa.  Among 
them  were  Joii^'  Brown  lee  and 
EouERT  Moffat.  The  latter  is  still 
in  our  midst.  The  former  has  just 
been  called  to  his  rest  and  reward. 
Having  laboured  for  two  years,  first  at 
Bethelsdorp,  and  afterwards  at 
Somerset,  our  brother,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomson,  sought 
to  form  a  mission  station  on  the  banks 
of  the  CnuMiE,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  object,  he  was  compelled  to 
become  an  agent  of  the  Government. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Society.  In  the  year  1825  he 
was  invited  by  the  Directors  to  com- 
mence a  mission  to  the  Kafirs,  and 
once  more  became  one  of  the  Society's 
missionaries.  In  Januaiy,  182(3,  he 
removed  to  Btjffalo  Eiyer,  and 
formed  a  station  at  Tzatzoe's  Kraal, 
the  site  now  occupied  by  King  Wil- 
liam's Town.  In  this  sphere  he 
laboured  for  upwards  of  forty  years ; 

2.  DEATH  OF  MRS. 

**  Died,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  February,  1872,  after  a 
short  illness,  Mary  Anne  Dunn,  aged 
54,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Willi^vm 
Dr^'N,  A.M,  of  Cupar  Angus,  and 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Turner, 
LL.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society."  Our  brother,  Dr.  Turner, 
and  his  devoted  wife,  left  England  in 
the  year  1840.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1870,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  arrived 
for  the  second  time  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  where  the  former  is 
atill  occupied  in  the  work  of  revision. 


and,  although  the  mission-house 
twice  destroyed,   on  occasion  of 
Kafir  wars  of  1835  and  1846,  and 
missionary    compelled    to     flee, 
returned  once  and  again  to  the  pe( 
of  his  charge,  and  resumed  his  effi 
for    their     temporal    and     spirit 
welfare.    Nor  have  those  efforts  bi 
in  vain,  as  a  comparison  of  the  st 
of  the  Kafirs  at  the  present  time  >r 
what  it  was  forty  years  since,  '• 
abundantly  testify.    As  a  man, 
Brownlee  was  mild,  peaceable,  lovi 
he  never    made    an    enemy.    A. 
missionary,  to  use  his  own  wordfi 
**■  had    always    the     assuranoe 
whether  there  were  any  results  or 
God    would    acknowledge    His 
work  in  llis  own  time    and  W' 
Four  years  since,  Mr.  Brownlee 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  of 
Society's  missionaries.    At  the  baj 
ning  of  1871  he  was  attacked  "• 
paralysis,  and  on  Christmas-evo 
calmly  fell  asleep,  at  the  advanced 
of  eighty  years  and  seven  months 

TURNER,  OF  SAMOA. 

**  To  that  particular  service,"  he  wii 
**  Mrs.  Turner  rendered  most  wit 
and  valuable  aid.    She  has  been 
faithful  proof-reader  since  I  was 
pointed  one  of  the   revisers  of 
Samoan  Mission  Press  in  1845  u] 
the  present  time.    With  but  few 
ceptions,  she  read  with  me  every  pa 
of  the  books  of  the  first  edition  of 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Script 
Comments,    &c.,   &c.,  which  pae 
through  the  press  up  tUl  1859.    l 
came  with  me  then  to  this  ooun 
read  with  me  all  the  proof-sheets  of 
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on  of  our  Biblo  witli  marginal 
s,      together      with      three 
of  Notes  on   Matthew,  tho 
I  tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  a  Scripture  History — all 
moan  dialect,  and  now  closed 
.  as  wo  were  sitting  correcting 
of  this  new  edition  of   tho 
Bible."     Up  to  a  very  recent 
Irs.  Turner  was  wonderfully 
But,"  adds  Dr.  Turner,  **  how 
know  of  tho  future.     On  tho 
of    Saturday    tho    27th    of 


January  she  had  an  alarming  attack 
of  asthma,  and  from  that  time   tho 
disease   became  rapidly  fatally  com- 
plicated.     On  Sabbath  morning  sho 
felt  as  if  her  *  life  work,'  as  sho  said, 
*  was  ended,'  and  with  wonderful  com- 
posure prepared  to    die.**     The    sad 
event  occurred  at  five  a.m.  on  Monday, 
February    5th.      In  the   removal  of 
I^Irs.  Turner,  our  brother  has  lost  a 
true  helpmeet,  the  mission  a  siucero 
friend,  and  the  Society  a  devoted  and 
hard-working  missionaiy. 


3.  MEDICAL    MISSIONARIES. 


3  Me'liml  Missionary  Journal 
aary,  edited  by  Dr.  Bums 
a,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
*  Complaints  have  been  made 
medical  missionaries  that  they 

0  often  turned  aside  from 
work  to  enrich  themselves  by 
practice.  This  charge  is  mado 
ongly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens, 
secretary  of  tho  London  Mis- 
Society.     He  says :  *  Had  tho 

1  missionaries  turned  aside 
leir  proper  work  in  as  large  a 
on  as  the  medical  missionaries 
one,  the  missions  of  many 
B  would  have  been  disorganised.' 
»  say  that  the  London  Mis- 
Sodoty  has  suffered  more  from 
1  than  any  other  society,  and 
son  is  not  far  to  seek.  They, 
han  others,  have  acted  on  the 
jd-half  system,  as  it  may  be 
sending  out  an  agent  on  an 
late  salary,  and  not  only  per- 


mitting, but  imtructinff  him  to  make  up 
for  himself  a  comfortable  income  by 
2)rivaic  praditw^' 

(1.)  The    words    quoted    from    Dr. 
Mullens  are  contained  in  his  Paper  on 
Missions  in  China,  and  were  applied 
by  him  to  those  Missions.     In  a  con- 
versation between  Dr.  B.  Thomson  and 
himself  on  the  subject  in  Edinburgh, 
some  five  years  ago,  the  latter    al- 
lowed with  regret  that  the  statement 
was  but  too  tme.     (2.)  The   London 
Missionary  Society  provides  for    its 
medical  missionaries  the  same  salary 
as  that  of  the  ordained  missionaries. 
And  (so  far  as  the  present  Directors 
are  aware)  on  no  occasion  in  its  entire 
history  has  it  permitted  or  instructed 
tho  medical  missionaries  to  make  up 
their  income  by  private  practice.  They 
have  alwa3rs  reprobated  such  a  system 
in  strong  terms,  and  they  jealously 
watch  against  it  to  the  present  day. 


4.  THE  MISSION  TO  JAPAN. 


a  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
mismonary  fields  now  inviting 
Hiogo,  on  the  southern  shore 
island  of  Niphon,  has  been  se- 
as the  portion  of  Japan  where 
nw  the  least  danger  of  inter- 
iritii  preyioTis  workers;    and 


where,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  mission  of 
the  American  Board  will  find  a  field  in 
which  it  will  bo  allowed  to  carry  out 
the  methods  to  which  the  American 
Board  has  been  led  by  a  long  and 
varied  experience  in  many  lands.— 
Boston  Missionary  Herald*  s 
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Ittfo  gear's  Sacr;uncntal  Offering  k  Wiikbs  £uA 

From  2Ut  January ^  to  20/7*  February^  1872. 


LOKI>01f  kV\y  ITS  VinwiTT. 

Barbican  Congrcgatioual  Chuirh    7    0    0 

Bothnal  Grcc-u  2  H»    0 

Hoxloy  Uoath ft    0    0 

Brentford:  Bostuu  KoftdChapil 5  10    0 

Bromlfy  (Kent)    3  10    0 

Chcrthuiit:  Crossbrook  CIiuikI 2  10    0 

Clifton  Chaiii'l,  rt-okbam  3    0    0 

Cravon  Chmx-l  20    0    0 

Croydon:  Si.lhurst  Chwrch    5    0    0 

BrojulGnui  4  10    3 

Trinity  Chim-h 7    5    6 

Dcptford :  High  Strw.t  2    0    0 

Falcon  Stiuiire  ChuiH.'l 5    0    0 

Finchlcv  Chapel    3    0    0 

Ort'onwich :  Midz.' Hill 2    2    0 

IIaninu>mnith :  Albion  Uoad  2  14    0 

Hare  Court  Cbapcl  15    7    4 

Hollowny    - 10    0    0 

Junction  Road  Church   G    s  lu 

Kentish  Town    17  13  11 

Li>witiham  High  Road 14  13  11 

:Milc  End  New  Town   5    0    0 

Poultry  Chaptd 23  18    0 

Southwark:  Memorial  Church 1    ii    0 

Stamford  Hill 3    3    0 

Sutherland  Chapel  2  10  10 

Sutton 3  13    6 

Tolmers*  Sqaaro   3    4    C 

Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 7    2    0 

UpperNorwood 12    9    G 

wandHWOrthi 5    5    0 

Woodford   IH  10    i) 

Woolwich,  Ecctorj-riaco  5    2  10 

Cou.Nxnr. 

Aocrington 1  12    0 

Acock's  Green :  1871  0  17    2 

1S72  1  17    7 

Alton  3  10    0 

Ash-next-Sandwich 3    0    0 

Banbury 13    0 

Bamsley 2    0    0 

Barrington 0  17    6 

BnsinRstoko    2    0    0 

Bath:  Viueyank '2  12    4 

Arg)-lc  Chapol 10    0    0 

Ft>rcyOhapel 5    5    0 

Berkhamste:id   2    G    3 

Beverley 1  12    1» 

Birkenhead :  Orton  Road 7    0    0 

BiahopN  Stortford   14    0    0 

Blackpool    2  12    0 

Blakeney  (2  yean)   1  11    6 

Booth  2    0    0 

Bradford  :  CoUogo  Chapel 4    0    0 

lister  Hills  4  10    0 

Bradford-on-Aron   1    2  lo 

Brighton :  London  liond  A    0    0 

Bhjstoli  W.  T.  Bourne,  Btiq 10    0 

John  Bourne,  "Esq 5    0    0 

Castle  Orcen 3    3    0 

Bruton 0  15    0 

Burlov 1    3    G 

Burnley:  Betlicsda Chapel  3  10    0 

Bury :  Rochdale  Road 0  15    0 

Burv  St.  Edmunds,  Northgato  Street 2    0    0 

Calne:  Free  Church 3  15    0 

CanterbiUTx  Union  Chapel  2    5    0 

Castle  Hedingham   3  15    0 

Charlostown  0  18    6 

Charmouth I    1    0 

Chinnor  1    0    0 

Church :  Preaching  Boom.  ^ 3    0    0 

Cleckheaton  :  Proyidencc  Chapel 2    2    0 

Cleredon 3  10    0 

Oolchcstcr:  Lion  Walk  10    0    0 


Colchester :  Head  Gate  «....    1   2  # 

Cottinirham   m.mm....m.....mm. li  14  f 

Cn.'atoii  I    J  9 

Crewe  1    8  » 

Cn)wle "...    0   5  1 

Daventry I    0  > 

Dawlish  ^    1    2  » 

IK-bonham  ^ I  10  0 

Dedham  1   0  • 

Derby  :  London  Koud  (.'h(i]K*l  4  IS  II 

l)cw>bury ;  Ebenezer  Chapel   4  4  (^ 

Dorking  ^...    S  3  ^ 

Dundoo  :  Panmuro  Street 7  W  (^ 

Karl  Shilton  1  IX  1» 

Kastwood 0  16  4 

EUand 0  IS  l» 

Exeter 5  IS  9 

Fari'ham 3   1ft 

Farnworth:  Market  Stn.'ct    6   7  S 

Fk-Kwood  S  19  0 

Fonlham 0  17  <> 

Fovant 1   3  • 

Fronio:  Ziun  Chupi-1  5  0  9 

G;iin:^buroufrh    2   ff  6 

GloN.Si^p:  Littlcmoor  Chapel 3   S  9 

Gravesend:  Princes  Street    14   2  9 

Great  Evrrstlen 1  14  9 

Gre<;iiock:  Georgi' Square 5   S  9 

Guildford 7   0  9 

Halifax:  Park  Chapel 6  10  I 

S«iuiiro  Church   21   J  • 

Ifanlry  :  Tabi*macle  6  0  (► 

Harrogate  4  0  0 

Hnm.ld   118  9 

Harwich  2   0  0 

Hasliugton 10  9 

Hjistings:  llobcrtson  Street 10  10  9 

Hawes 1    1   S 

Hcnlev-on-Thamr.H 4   0  9 

Hcrne'lJav 2  0  0 

HJnaiov:' St.  Paul's  Chapel 110  9 

i    Jioddcsden S  10  J 

I    Holbeaeh : 0  19  19 

I    Ilolmforth:  Lane  Chapel 1    2  9 

j    Horsham 2   0  9 

I    Hol\-well :  English  Congregational  Ch....    9  IS  9 

'    Huddersflcld :  HiU  Hou!«e 5  0  9 

Ilfraconibe  I   2  9 

llkley  JW  0 

Inpri-ssValo 4  4   0 

Ipswich:  Tacket  Street 5   0  9 

.Iiirrow-on-Tyne   0  IS  ' 

Kendal 1  19  9 

Kingsbridge  1  10  } 

Kirkham ; 2   4  9 

T^aunoeston ^  ^*   ? 

Lavcnham  1    0  9 

Lcathcrhead « '   ^  J 

Leeds:  East  Parade  Chapel 13   9  9 

lleadingley  HiU    5  9  J 

Leicester:  Bond  Street ^   "^  \ 

Gallowtree  Gate 11   5  • 

London  Koad  '^   '  i 

Oxford  Street  5   *  ,J 

Liverpool :  Toxteth  Chapel  4    I  IJ 

Waterloo  Chapel 15  15   J. 

Norwood  Chapel 13  IS  f 

Chadwick  Mount 4  0  J 

Ludlow 3   2  * 

Luton:  Union  Chapel I  10  J 

Lutterworth  *   ®  S 

L\-mm I   0  J 

Macchjjjflold:  Roo  Street „ *  ^  X 

Manchester :  Chorlton  Koad ^......30  9  9 

Oioe]iheys....M...*M....MaM...   t  9  ' 
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rhton „ 

Mvideuo-'  Chapel  

10    0    1 

0  10    0 

2  11    6 

0  5    0 

1  11    3 

1  1     0 

3  5    8 

0  IH    1 

2  0    4 

1  7    6 
I     2    3 
1    0    0 
9     0    0 
14     0 

3  10    0 

4  4    0 
l.")  10    0 

v-Youlgravc  

rt  

-Sittin^bouniu  

ton  » 

Ic  of  Wight) :  Node  Hill 

rni-l   

yriar's  Lane  

3  13    0 

Janic*  .Stitvt 

Ailili'-m  StnH't  

Albi'in  CliajH;!    

3    3    6- 
3    0    3 
1  10    0 
10    0 
9  10    0 
1   13     G 

o]-:  Cliij't'l,  UniteJ  Comm.... 

1   10     0     1 

2     S     '»     1 

1   14     S    ' 

1     2    0 
1  15     3 

0  14    0 

1  0    0 

2  3    0 
6  ]8     1 

1  5    0 

2  17     7 
0    a    0 
5    0    0 

5  5    0 

6  0    0 

',  Chirk 

riliity  Chapil  

f ioual '    

Pnjvi'lfUiX'  Chap«:l 

C'lin  Strtxt 

5  13     7 

0  10    0 

ic>da  Chapol 

10    0, 

lUtH.n  Slrctt 

5    0    0    1 

Shrewsbury:  Abbey  Forogiitc,  Now  Ch...    2 

South  I'ctherton   1 

Southsea 5 

South  Shields *i 

Stafford    2 

Staines 3 

Stand   0 

subbing 1 

Stonehouse 1 

Stratford-on-Avon  ^ 3 

Strrmd:  Old  Chap.! 1 

Stubbing  Chapel,  ElMM;ar  1 

Swindon  (additional)  0 

Tavistock 3 

Thcrftcld I 

Throop    2 

Tintwiittlc   2 

Tisbury    1 

Tiverton 6 

Towcestcr    1 

Trowbridffo:  Tabemaclc 10 

Tunbridgi-  "VVcll>  :  ConRTo^itional  Ch  ...    4 

WalUn}?U.nl ■  2 

Walsill:  Hnulford  Stivct  9 

Ware:  Hi^'h  Stnct  Chapel   2 

Wanniustcr;  Connnou  Clo.su   5 

Wdford   1 

Wi^stburv-oii-SuviTU    0 

West  Mrlton  0 

Wc\Tnoutli :  Gloucester  Chapel   1 

Wigan:  St.  Taul's  2 

Hope  Chapel 2 

Wilmslow    11 

Wincanton I 

Windsor  3 

Wisbeach 2 

Witlmm  3 

Wolverhampton:  Queen  Street  10 

SuowIIill     9 

Worksop I 

Yarmouth  6 

Yeovil 2 


11 

1> 

G 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

IG 

G 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

8 

2 

0 

15 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

S 

10 

0 

14 

3 

17 

6 

17 

G 

3 

4 

2 

0 

4 

10 

8 

9 

0 

0 

8 

K 

19 

8 

M 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

6 

IG 

2 

0 

0 

VII — Contributions. 

From  2Ut  January  to  '20lh  Fihruari/,  1872. 


LOXDOX. 

50 
-I 

1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

0 

»t  Fniln 

u 
r. 

0 

10 

0 

Mrs.      Mary, 
the  lat*> 

19 

19 

0 

CT.  J.  O.  WhJtc- 

5 

0 

0 

,  H..  jun.,  Esq., 
■airar 

21 

0 

0 

Mm,  for  Mm. 
School,   Mirza- 

2 

2 

0 

.A.,Emi....(A.) 

(!>.; 

30 

0 
0 

0 
0 

UilLirr' 

io 

0 

0 

Udi»  Workinir 
for  carrlaire    of 
Ir.dlbrce^Mada- 

6  11 

0 

karnt    

1«  19 

7 

m4    Tottenham, 

40 

0 

0 

Holloteay.    Auxiliary 12  18    1 


Soufhvark  3trmorial  Chtirch. 
Contributioiu 2  IS    ?> 


Jamaica  S,<no  Clutprt.     Con- 
tributioiu      7 


«  11  I  Snrrfy  Chapel.    Auxiliary..  28    9  11 


Jithn    Strfft     Chnjtrl.      Con- 
trlbutiou-* 23  10    7 


KUhiirn.     MiM  lUrpcke,  for 
Moffat  Institution    0    7    <  j 


Sutton.    Mr«.  E.  mil    0    6    0 


Wanttmi      CnngregttHonal 
Vhnreh.    Contributlonn  ,.17    4  11 


Latimer  Chapel.    MJMiunary 

boxP4 2    0    2 


LewithaiH,  High  Mo/itl.  Con- 
tributions  53    0    8 


Mile  End  Xew  Town.      Con- 
tribution!!  11     0    7 


Mile  End  noatl.    Collection.    5    0    0 


Xetr  Tabernacle,    .\uxili.nry.    4  10    0 

Ifarteood,    Selkurtt     Ch»rrh. 
Contributions I  17    1 


Vaddington  Chapel — 

Thonui*  Wrifrht,  Kmj 21    0    0 

Ditto,  for  Miidagaavar. .. .  10  10    0 

Park  Chapel,  Camden  Totcn. 

Contribution* 55    Oil 

For  Maiputncs 1    8    0 

Pcmtonrifl*     Road     Chapel. 
Contributions. 6    1 


WettboHm*  Orore.  8t.  Paul's 
PresbytoriaB  Church  ....    0  10    0 

We»tmin$ier  CKapei.     Aux- 
iliary  28  10    3 

Woolwtrh,     Reetoty     Plaee, 
ContribuUons     21  19    8 

York  St  reel  Chapel.  Auxiliary   3  IS    « 

Young     Men'a     ]ltif$innary 
.d**ofiV»«io«,  18,Wood8t..     5    0    0 

COUNTIIY. 
AlreMford.    Contributions  ..    4  11    0 

Atbv.    Mr.  S.  11.  Qrltton    ..05ft 

Ash- next -Sandwich.        Con- 
tributions  20    8    0 

Arebur}f    Free    Church,   per 
lleT.  T.Mann 10  14  10 


Btrntlep.    Contributions  ,.584 
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Ji..nH9t..n.     r..nt,;'n1i-.M^.     Ml   !■      7f.    -r  ;....,.•.    A-iX-liary  1-     -l  j     r..'....,.     m  ll.'V.  T.  Ma«l  ^ 

;;.,..;•.    » ..iiiri-:'' : 1    "    "     /'■•'     '•    tiitri  ..,.:.,.,*   . .    -     »     •    T- ^.•.    A  ixiUary !_::_ 

ju,i.,:,.f.    u.v..i.r.'«..,i..    r^~^    IM-"'   "•-.-.'■.■^    a:,.!..,.  7;...-;....;.'..  :  .i.  ... 

/,'i  I '.■•■I  .■-■■:.'      »rM'i       If  ij  rw.  .  ,  '  „^_ 

vi-iii.iiv  -        .:|    11     •-•      "     '  ■'^■•"  ■•  ■■     K.iiiuc       ....     .■     1      ■  . 

liU.H.l'ud.    Mr.r..l>.»now     ■  1'     ■     //    -- ■.■:.    r  ■n{i.-.:iii"n«....  j.  r>  J-     ^,.  ,ii...,  <r.  .•.«■.■■■■:.  ^T 

J;...'- ..I.    AI-..1- .n.' iiicinf.  1»    "    »      ll-tU>.:  ■ A:\lv...."  n  ■■  .....-.,          ^.. 

imtii.  Mr  J..N;i>:-r.  )l.  I  ■...,,,                                                                                                ■ 

'""" __           XV.  M    N.v.-.!...^.i ■^'  -  ■  ir    ■-.■.■.  Mr.  . I.  AV.W."..  •. 

/;,«.;■..•■./ JiMM-r.    -Ai:-::..  •^■'     J     <■  ;■'•-.:  .r  a  i..  .i..1iA^}1.::-i     ;  ■•  -         •' •■" ^     __; 

.     i.ii- \\i,..M-  ri.u.i  I    I    •' 

Jtr—lf-n-t  "i€  .l»"ii.  1'.  r  1:1  V                                                       ,                             ■              ■ 
T.M.iiiii    1  ■  •■  •>    ••■      ■>  ■      AMx....=ry.-!i=i.i;.   ■ 

V,,;p..../.    f..nlril-/i-::;-    ..     -11     i'A--"'     ■•    •  i-rn.i:  Vi-m-  ..     "i     'i: 


ir.    •  .;ii.     t    .:i*'-'    'I'l    1.* ' 


IC.    '.  -.  '--...  ..=  .       .V.*'     I 

t  !i!i-  :■  ■  '  ■■   'II  •■   1 
'.,,..\    ■•■     


jr', .'■■  ..■    ■.  »«.     ..-.       I"  ■:• 


li                                           _  _  

Iln^t:l.    Aux.SMrj-    -■  •  <■    «■  /  ■■  ■■'.,.   .  U.  ^•.  AiiNili.ir^  .l-- ■  ■■    ■ 

Bii.l/M'.-.  i. '.       P-r  I".' ••    T.  _■/.■.:•.    Aii\.!i,ii> i-  ■    -  :i    -•-"■- ■ 

■^'■""' ^  •'     •  /...,.i>.-.'.    M5^^^!.r^..Ill!u.>  '..  i-.    «■      ir.  ...■.:■'■ .     ..1  .  •!■  ri  1:.  ;    :     J 

.Mr>.  Willi.,:.. 1  ■■    •■      /.'.•'.•..'.'.v...' Mi    ^\.  ^                 "     ._ 

.  .»i.iHii'l' r«.  I'lr  M.M.  I-'   'v:!:-.  •  "     " 

jjiji-'i.ij  .1-1- J"i.  fi.*.      l".-iitiil-.      <•  li 


1: 


jri.. '■■....■.    I  .ih:..Ik:  •  !!•.. 

w  :;i..  1:.  V.  .i-.'.iM A.    :' "'■'    •'■■       ^   ■• • 

Cnl„e.    r.mtnl.utl.ms "     '      '  Mi-,.  I'il.  h.  r    "  M    »     »-■    .-..     <    -..iT.    .-..1...... 

Ci^-:^C'.om'.,.  X.-.   C..iiti!<.>.  n     ■    ■■      vir. '.«••/...«.    Cmtril.uli.m*.  TT~^     TJV  -  ...  /;.:^^.  .v.      1'- 1  K   ■ 

■]■.  M.iiiii    


Cufthf-.-.i.     (•iitr:lii!t:im»..     '•  !•■    <; 


V-»."".-.    Ciiiitriliml'm*  ....  .' >  I"    •: 


1".  ■..•■■.•'■.    I"-  nlii  M'.;--"'-  .. 


W\I.1>. 
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lh;i|nl   41      1     .1  
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-,  ,,           ,                ,  J'.<.,..'.,-...'.»   .  ..     Vi'.OiA'.v    •■    " 
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^        ,      ...         ...                      .,         -      ■             l-«l..lri<    i»l  'I'ltj    1«"»     f     "I  Tim...   ■                                      V         J     - 


I.        .         ,.     .  II    I-  .  It    I    1.1  X.»f.'i«i.'/'"i.    .\uxiliiiry   ..li'»  13  •'. 

i..,.,/ Mr.  ;,nlMr..  'fh,..:     S.  ]!.  A "    -  ''■     iVr  U.  v.  (.....  iT.t.  1.  .r.l. ...  |J  jjj 

'■•"•*--'"'    -J^_^  '  P,u:jHUoi.    (.•.•Ill-lion 1    "  "■  .1,,,.,^.    (-..iitril.tii:  r.. :■' 

r..^.T.    Auvi!i:.r> \ u      ^,  ,..     (-„.,tri|,ution ■<    S  '■     ;„.„/.,.    AHNi!:.-.ry "  ' '    .L 

l'urin.jl..n.    ioiitr.l.u!i...is..  'J  l-'.     7  ,..,,..,„.,,     r,.„triMitlous  ..  "-•  17  ■■     ;■.,:.„.     .Vuvili..ry Jt_^ 

'•"•■'^'' C»ntv::.uti...l...  1-.    -^  !■■      ;,.., ,,.,,.      Auviliary....  h..    r.  4     ,,.,. .,..     .v„,iii.„.y I^Tl^ 

Fcfettiitl.    C'wiitriliUtiin •»  IJ     n  Jfi/f.)*!.     ('.intnliiitioiit    ....     1  10  i-     i/„,„,/feii.     iuntrilmti'ino ..  1^     '    ' 

JFii/Ai'ffonr.    Culloction*  . . . .  7    0    o  ^  Jtnthirh't.H.    Anxiliur^  ....ItJ  II  "\  j,„,h.    MKMonary  K>\  ....  '»    **   ' 

CaiH^iorouck.    Contrili>.  ..  8  12    .;  .«.'./..  "■■•n/'.-.    Jl.  T.  W'l '•)•.                                         ti>i<t»vii 

ford 1    0    .1     >Vu'.V.    AuKMi-iry   4t  l.>  ^•^^••<'-V'    «  onlrilMil:..., '■  '" 

JMea  Oiren.    Contribution.;.  ■_'    h    .-j      r./i  '•-■■..    Auxili.irv 1"  is  4                          CANVnv.. 

' A'.nn    .<?.■■■/.«.     .Milt.iii  C'ln- 

HttWurarth.    Coatrihutiuii^.  s  p,  M  ri"*!"!.    C'litril'iitii-iiH   ....     T    »i  -        i:rt^;:ili<"i!;il  Omi'.h 1'^    '' 


It  is  requested  that  all  remittancts  of  ContrUnttiona  he  madt  to  the  Rev.  HOBERI 
BoBiysoy,  Home  Secntari/,  Mission  House,  Blomfidd  t>treetf  London,  E,C,;  am 
that,  if  any  iwriion  of  these  fji/ta  is  desiytied  for  a  Sfm'ijic  object,  full  imrticulars  i; 
the  place  and  purpose  vun/  be.  tfictti.  Chrquts  shmld  be  crossed  Rnn-soiii,  Bouvtri 
and  Co.,  and  Post-ojjice  Onhrs  nmdc  payable  at  the  Central  Posi-ojpce, 

N.B. — It  is  urgently  roqnestod,  that  wlicn  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  th 
^lission  House,  to  bo  dcspatchiil  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  als' 
il  cb'ar  and  full  description  of  their  Contknts  and  Value.  This  informatioa  is  neces 
fiiiry  for  the  giiiilance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

Yates  S:  Alcxundvr,  Printen^i  ^^yiiiirnds  Lun  and  Church  Passa^',  Chancery  Lane. 
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MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


APRIL,  1872. 


I 

%ht  ^omhisi&aM  of  "^^tViQiam  iduf. 

It  Las  been  said  with  unblushing  effrontery,  that    whatever  has  beeii 
written  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Evidence  has  tended  only  to  provoke 
controversy,  and  to  encourage  scepticism  among  the  educated  classes. 
We  freely  admit  that  Truth  needs  no  confirmation.     It  stands  out  in ' 
its  own  sublime  integrity,  and  is  independent  of  everything  extraneous 
to  itself;  so  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  when  we  speak  even  of  miracles 
attesting  the  truth  of  Revelation.    Such  was  not  their  design  or  their 
^d.  They  were  the  credentials  of  those  who  professed  to  come  from  God, 
<^ged  with  a  message  from  His  throne.    They  attested  their  mission, 
ud,  conscious  of  their  supernatural  power,  they  could  speak  with  au- 
^rify,  and  press  home  their  message  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
But  have  the  evidences  of  Christianity  no  foundation  in  fact  ?    We  ai*e 
^U,  that  "  Christianity  has  won  its  triumphs  as  a  life,  not  as  a  creed." 
Planted.    But  does  not  this  life  depend  instrumentally  on  Revealed 
Ktith  for  its  very  existence,  and  is  it  not  by  that  very  same  truth  that 
't  is  nourished  and  nurtured  into  final  perfection  1     Has  not  this  truth 
^^e  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  written  record,  and  cannot  the  various  docu- 
^nts  of  which  the  record  is  made  up  be  authenticated  t    Is  not  the 
^^dence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  the  men 
^liose  names  they  bear,  at  least,  equal — if  not  greater  and  more  satis- 
factory— than  what  we  have  in  favour  of  Homer  having  written  the 
^Uad,  or  Csesar  his  Commentaries,  or  Augustine  his  De  Civitate  Deiy  or 
^l^espeare  his  plays  1     The  character  of  the  men,  and  the  character  of 
^^l^eir  writings,  is,  to  speak  in  the  lowest  tone,  a  presumption  in  favour 
^  thdr  truth,  and  it  is  on  their  truth  that  their  credibility  depends.    The 
^^ence  supports  the  documents,  hut  the  truth  embodied  and  expressed 
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in  these  documents  is  to  be  determined  by  their  internal  contents^  and 
those  undeniable  results  which  appear  in  the  life  and  character  of  those 
who  embrace  the  truth  so  revealed. 

We  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  **  the  Bible  is  the  outward  human 
expression  of  the  Divine  impulse  within — ^the  history  of  the  highest 
religious'  experience  of  the  race  ; "  but  when  we  are  told  that  **  we  haTe 
no  absolute  certainty  that  the  Scriptures  are'the  Word  of  God  ;  ** — ^that 
**  Revelation  has  never  ceased  ; " — that  "  God  works  as  unceasingly  in 
the  human  mind  as   He  works  unceasingly  in  Nature ; " — and  that 
<'a  light  may   dawn    upon  our  minds  as    much  beyond   Christiui- 
ity,   as   we  now    understand  it,   as  the  mind  of   Jesus  was  beyond 
that  of  the  distant  man  who  first  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  Ins  xe- 
sponsibility/'  we  are  disposed  to  ask, — How  is  it  that  while  Christianity 
is  a  grand  advance  on  all  preceding  Rerelation,  there  has  been  no  fiurUifir 
development  ?     If  Christianity  does  not  mark  the  confines  of  Revela- 
tion, what  new  moral  or  spiritual  truth  has  the  world  received  since  the 
dose  of  the  Sacred  Canon  1    If  we  are  no  longer  ^'  to  make  a  distindioB 
between  what  God  teaches  and  what  we  learn  by  means  of  our  facoltieBy 
since  all  our  knowledge  must  in  some  sense  be  co-ordinated  under  Befe- 
lation^"  then  how  is  it  that  during  eighteen  long  centuries  nothing  his 
been  added  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ?     More  than 
this: — How  is  it  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Apostolic  Epistlei^. 
have  not  one  single,  new  truth  evolved,  but  simply  the  fuller  devetop* 
ment  of  what  Christ  taught  9    If  "  God,  who  is  immanent  in  Nature, 
is  also  immanenlTin  the  mind  of  man,''  and  *^  our  faculties  are  adeqni^ 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,"  how  is  it  that  we  have  had  no  firesh  &" 
closures,  and  that  we  are  still  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  receive  the 
truth  which  fell  from  His  incarnate  lips  1    It  may  be  that  great  chaag6> 
and  modifications  wiU  take  place  in  our  views  of  Christian  truthi  M 
the  truth  remains  the  same.     It  may  be  that  "  dogmas  whioh  onoe  mvB 
to  us  the  expression  of  absolute  truths,  are  slowly  but  surely  evaniflhing 
before  our  eyes;"  but  human  dogma  is  not  to  be  confounded  wHh 
Divine  Discovery.     We  may  have  to  put  a  somewhat  different  meaaioS 
on  Christianity   itself  from  that  which  now  obtains  among  us,  hot 
Qiristianity  does  not  thereby  undergo  any  change.     The  difference  ii^ 
us — in  our  mental  perception  and  moral  appreciation — and  not  in  objec- 
tive disclosure.     It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Christian  Theology  as  * 
progressive  scienca     All  science,  we  repeat,  is  founded  on  facUy  and  id 
the  absence  of  new  facts  we  can  have  no  new  doctrin&     As  students  w 
the  science  we  may  make  ever-advancing  progress  in  the  discovery  ^ 
truth,  but  the  Bible,  being  based  on  the  ultimate  fieu^ts  and  phenomflDS 
in  our  fallen  nature,  it  follows,  that  in  its  disclosures  it  eml»aceB  sB 
which  is  essential  to  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  our  race.    The  ps^ 
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Listory  of  redemptiQii  bears  witness  to  this  fact,  and  its  future  deyelop- 
ment  will  enshrine  it  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

In  whatever  waj  we  may  account  for  it,  there  is  a  common  belief  in 

the  fulness  and  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  on  all  which  pertains  to  our 

ndTation.     Nor  has  anything  yet  been  said  or  done  on  the  side  of  doubt 

ud  soepticism  to  ondermine  thin  belief,  or  to  disturb  oiu'  repose  in  the 

Bible  as  a  Supernatural  Revelation.     But  in  saying  this,   we  do  not 

meuithat  a  man  must  believe  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  written  Word 

as  the  ground  of  his  salvation.    His  salvation  depends  on  no  such  con- 

didon.    The  Book  has  been  given  to  tell  us  how  we  may  be  saved,  but  it 

nowhere  says  that  there  is  no  salvation  unless  we  believe  in  every  word 

tnd  syllable  the  Book  contains.    There  are  portions  of  Scripture  to 

ihidi  honest  objection  may  be  taken,  and  which  may  be  set  aside 

iHogpether  without  any  disadvantage  to  our  moral  character  and  position 

Wore  God.    A  man  may  deny  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but 

he  csumot  deny  that  there  is  an  outward  and  visible  world  which  must* 

ktve  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator.    Or  he  may  object  to  the  account  of 

the  fall  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  of  the  fact  recorded  he 

on  have  have  no  doubt,  since  he  has  undoubted  proof  in  the  presence, 

the  power,  and  the  prevalence  of  evil.    Or  he  may  tell  us  that  he  does 

net  helievo  in  a  personal  evil  spirit  — neither  in  the  devil,  nor  in  hell  as 

Apkee  of  endless  punishment,  but  he   cannot  say  that  evil   does  not 

ttiit  and  must  have  orig^ated  in  some  individual  personal  existence,  or 

that  law  may  bo  broken  without  incurring  corresponding  i)ains  and 

peoahies.    His  rejection  of  the  record  of  these  fsLCts  does  in  no  way  affect 

the  ftetB  themselves.    The   facts  are  independent  of  the  record,  and 

voaU  have  existed  in  their  integrity  had  they  never  been  recorded.     It 

iom  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  Revelation  to  prove  what  it  says,  but 

Anply  to  assert  it.     Or  he  may  take  objection  to  miracles,  and  consign 

them  to  the  region  of  mere  probability,  but  the  truth  which  was  uttered 

^  the  men  who  performed  the  miracles,  and  which  is  altogether  inde- 

fttdent  of  these  supernatural  phenomena,  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  or 

'ivertad  of  its  daims.     He  may  even  affect  to  treat  our  Christian  Evi- 

itoob  as  of  little  or  no  worth,  but  he  has  still  to  account  for  the  exis- 

teoe  of  the  Book  with  its  grand  contents,  and  the  undeniable  results 

vhick  have  come  out  of  their  belief.     The  Bible  claims  to  be  of  Divine 

ciigiiiy  and  henoe  it  demands  an  implicit  &ith  in  its  disclosures.     The 

^Ufffel  iBf  not  that  the  Bible  contains  so  little,  but  that  it  includes  so 

madi  within  so  small  a  compass.     Its  brevity  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the 

idnd  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  fill  up,  but  still  preserving 

^  hanmmy  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  Book. 

We  may  then  limit  the  basis  of  our  belief  without  endangering  our 
^^  qpiritoal  interests.     In  other  words,  we  may  refuse  our  assent  to 
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certain  statements  in  the  Bible  without  giving  up  what  is  fundamental 
and  essential.     Our  faith  in  the  grand  verities  of  Revelation  maj  be 
above  all  suspicion,  and  yet  we  maj  lack  the  evidence  to  convince  us  of 
the  credibility  of  all  which  it  contains.    We  have  to  distinguish  between 
the   Divine  and  the  human  element  in  the   Sacred  Books — between 
their  immutable  essence,   and  those  changeful  forms  in  which  that 
essence  is  embodied.     There  are  but  few  Christian  teachers  in  our  day 
who  believe  in  verbal  inspiration,  or  who  confound  supernatural  guid- 
ance and  preservation  from  error  with  supernatural  communication  and 
disclosure.     But  in  giving  up  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration,  we  part 
with  no  essential  truth  of  the  GospeL     While  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  lay  down  a  certain  number  of  principles  or  articles 
of  faith  as  the  criteria  of  a  man's  Christianity,  we  have  stiU  less  in 
common  with  those  who,  because  they  find  something  in  the  hunum 
element  which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  reason,  or  with  science,  set 
aside  all  its  Divine  discoveries  and  doctrines.      Truth  will  be  fimnd 
alwajTs  consistent  with  itself;  but  that  is  a  poor,  lifeless  faith  which  seeks 
to  rest  on  mere  harmonies  or  connected  histories.     However  simple  and 
childlike  in  its  character,  faith  must  have  its  root  in  what  is  immuisble 
and  abiding.     Still,  if  we  admit  the  presence  of  a  human  element  in  the 
Bible,  then  there  will  be  found  something  to  give  rise  to  doubt  and  ob- 
jection, which  may  co-exist  with  the  faith  of  a  true  believer.    He  feeb 
and  acknowledges  his  dependence  on  the  mediation  of  Christ — ^he  loves 
and  cherishes  all   that  is  distinctive  and  essential  in  our  common 
Chiistianity ;  still  there  are  statements  or  representations  which  hs 
cannot  accept,  and  for  this  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  or  exoommnni- 
cated,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  claim  to  moral  character.     Whatever  may  be 
our  own  individual  convictions,  we  must  be  tolerant  of  other  tdsblS 
opinions.      So  long  as  they  hold  fast  to  the  great  central  tnitbs  of 
Clirist's  Deity  and  Sacrificial  work,  it  matters  little  whether  they  can 
receive  without  reserve  every  individual  statement  which  they  find  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.     The  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  any  mfk 
cr3rstalli2ed    form    of   belief.      The    unfettered    freedom    of   inqviiy 
cannot  but  beget  diversity  of   thought    and    opinion    even  in  tlM 
higher  region  of  religious  truth,  and  yet  this  difierence  may  be  quite 
compatible  with  the  soundest  faith  and  the  profoundest  Christian  oaor 
sciousness.     As  in  Nature,  so  here  we  find  a  sublime  unity,  all  whose 
parts  are  related,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  mutually  dependent ;  and,  in 
our  efibrt  to  discover    this  unity,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
statements  of  the  Book  itself  and  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
put  upon  these  statements.     It  is  quite  possible  to  read  the  Book  thiowj^ 
an  imperfect  or  distorted  medium.     If  we  cannot  accept^  what  the  BJEbk 
says  on  certain  given  points,  the  cause  may  be  not  in  tto  Book  bof  iA 
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tlie  medium  throngH  which  we  approach  its  holj  pages.     If  we  take  a 

cert^  interpretation  as  the  key  bj  which  to  unlock  the  sacred  treasure, 

tre  we  to  trample  under  foot  both  the  gem  and  the  casket  because  we 

liavc  employed  the  key  that  is  not  fitted  to  the  lock  ?    There  is  a  true 

exegesis  of  every  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  and  until  we  are  in  possession 

of  this  we  are  not  justified  in  I'ejecting  any  of  its  startements.      Our 

modem  criticism  has  done  much  to  clear  away  manifold  difficulties,  and 

to  correct  manifold  errors ;  while  the  spirit  in  which  that  criticism  is 

now  being  carried  on  promises  much  for  the  future.     We  are  not  the 

advocates  of  a  blind,  superstitious  Bibliolatry ;  but  the  Bible,  as  the 

nost  ancient  document  which  the  world  now  possesses,  is  entitled  to 

Rv^eieace,  attention,  enlightened  investigation,  and  honest  interpreta- 

tkm.    We  must  enter  upon  its  study,  not  having  predetermined  in  our 

lund  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  contain,  but  with  the  simple  desire  to 

bow  what  it  really  is  in  itself,  and  for  what  end  it  has  been  given. 

In  this  spirit  alone  can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  our  inquiries.      Difficul- 

Qtt  will  vanish,  doubts  will  be  dissipated,  scepticism  be  rebuked,  infi- 

ddity  be  confounded,  and  truth,  like  light  from  heaven,  flash  upon  the 

nund  with  all  the  force  and  all  the  fulness  of  a  revelation  from  God. 

It  must  be  confessed,  we  think,  that  there  are  certain  points  affecting 
onr  recovery  and  salvation  as  fallen  creatures  on  which  we  need  to  be 
*<ipematurally  enlightened  and  informed.  But  this  is  a  point  which 
*e  leave  for  futui-e  consideration. 

So  to  narrow  the  basis  of  belief  as  to  invade  vital  and  essential  truth 

M  all  truth  is  both  essential  and  vital  which  affects  our  salvation,)  is 

^  give  up  the  necessity  of  Revelation,  or  to  make  Revelation  only 

•'condary  and  subordinate  to  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  intuitions. 

l^^oAer  words,  we  lift  our  Reason  above  Revelation,  and  think  tliat  if  God 

^phased  to  speak  to  us  through  a  supernatural  communication,  we  are  but 

ftfe,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  that  communication.     Such  is  the  tendency 

^mdera  thought.     The  effort  is  to  lower  the  tone  and  the  teaching  of 

Scripture — to  rob  it  of  its  Divine  authority  and  its  supernatural  character. 

Of  this  intellectual  movement  we  have  no  fear,  and  of  the  final  issue 

Aere  can  be  no  doubt.     Revelation  will  never  fail  to  assert  its  own  place 

iQ  the  world,  and  its  effects  will  stand  out  as  phenomena  unparalleled  in 

tto  history  of  our  race.     The  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  firm  to  the 

&o^  and  we  feel  safe  amid  the  revolutions  of  thought  and  opinion. 

We  ahrink  not  from  light  but  from  darkness,  since  Truth  can  live  only 

ta  tha  light     The  "  Restoration  of  Belief,"  as  has  been  well  and  forcibly 

■iUy  **  wfll  be  brought  about,  not  by  conflict,  or  compromise  with  nega- 

tioiis  or  exceptions — not  by  forcing  a  path  through  the  briars  of  doubt, 

inn  by  poshing  our  way  straight  forward  toward  the  positive,  and  by 

ifipt^ending,  so  fiu*  as  the  finite  may  do  it,  the  Infinite  ! " 

Robert  Febouson. 
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By  J.  S.  E. 

( Continved  from  last  number.) 

XL 

Every  now  and  then  there  appears  in  the  newspapers  a  short  panigr^ili, 
stating  that  the  "  Revision  Committee/' — New  Testament  or  Old,  as  tin 
case  may  be — "  met  on  such  a  day,  sat  for  so  manv  hours,  and  made  sod 
and  such  an  amount  of  progress."  The  few  lines  may  hardly  be  noticac 
by  the  majority  of  readers ;  by  others  they  are,  no  doubt,  just  gkooBd 
at  and  forgotten ;  but  in  some  they  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  thoogiitB 
"looking  before  and  after."  They  will  suggest  recollections  of  theealy 
history  of  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible  : — ^their  number ;  the 
names  of  those  who  laboured  u{>on  them,  singly  or  associated;  the 
rapidity  with  which  edition  succeeded  edition,  in  spite  of  efforts  tc 
impede  or  suppress  them ;  the  frequent  revisions  to  which  one  or  othei 
of  the  translations  was  subjected,  till  the  result  of  all  past  improvements: 
and  of  those  of  King  James'  translations  themselves,  appeared  in  thefiiriD 
of  the  authorized  translation,  which,  coming  into  use,  and  giadiiall> 
superseding  every  other,  took  at  last  that  place  of  authority  which  i^ 
has  held  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

XII. 

*'  Looking  before  and  after."  Whatever  this  may  mean,^ — whether  i^ 
depicts  the  attitude  of  one  looking  to  that  which  has  happened  "  befoio ' 
in  the  past,  and  anticipating  what  may  be  "  after  "  in  the  future;  oi 
whether  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  what  may  be  htfore  us  in  the  revolU' 
tion  of  time,  and  behind  us  as  that  after  which  we  ourselves  caxn^ 
into  the  world, — this  makes  no  matter  as  to  the  successive  suggestion^ 
which  take  shape  in  the  mind  of  our  supposed  contemplative  reader  <^ 
the  newspaper  paragraph.  From  thoughts  about  the  early  history  ^^ 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  he  comes  down  to  what  he  has 
himself  observed  in  respect  to  its  power  over  the  public  mind.  Hs 
remembers  how  it  has  often  seetiied  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  itself 
the  original  text, — how  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  the  Englisli  worda 
had  been  Divinely  uttered  or  in-breathed,  and  constituted,  as  such,  i^ 
fallible  and  unalterable  utterances, — ^how,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
greatest  jealousy  has  been  excited  when  controversial  writers  have  ooO' 
tended  for  a  different  rendering  of  this  or  that  verse,  on  which  it  vs^ 
supposed  that  certain  theological  results  hung, — and  how  opposed  wBSj 
were,  and  still  are,  and  those,  too,  men  of  learning  and  intelligence^  tfl 
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uny  revision  of  the  work  of  "  our  venerablo  translators,"  by  any  indi- 
vidual, committee,  or  association  whatsoever. 

XIII. 

But  "  history  repeats  itself,"  and  this,  not  only  in  the  world  but  the 
QuTch ;  or,  not  only  in  respect  to  social  and  political  phenomena,  but 
in  respect  to  religious  growth,  development,  opinion,  controversy.  This 
thought  strikes  strongly  our  meditative  friend,  and  sets  him  off  in  a  new 
direction.  Having  realized  the  regal  and  authoritative  position  which 
the  EngUsh  translation  of  the  Bible  naturally  came  to  occupy,  and  still 
n^ains,  he  goes  on  to  say  to  himself  something  like  this  :  "  What  has 
been  once,  may  be  again  ;  what  has  occurred  among  Englishmen,  may 
ooeor  among  people  of  another  clime.  Missionaries  are  converting  to 
Christianity,  in  some  places  'savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians,' in  others, 
individuals  belonging  to  old  idolatrous  communities,  distinguished  by 
high  civilization ;  in  both  cases  they  are  translating  the  Bible ;  first,  it 
may  be,  in  small  portions,  afterwards,  as  a  whole.  In  some  cases  the 
huiguages  into  which  the  book  is  to  be  rendered  are  ancient,  complex, 
not  easily  acquired;  in  others  the  language  has  to  be  reduced  to  a 
vrittcu  form  before  it  can  be  used  at  all.  Now,  if,  in  either  case,  the 
<^verts  go  on  for  generations  increasing  in  numbers,  and  becoming 
^ed  in  their  forms  of  thought,  belief,  and  ritual,  and  the  first  mission- 
^nes  aad  original  translators  of  their  sacred  books  come  to  be  regarded 
^ '  venerable '  authorities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  what  would  then  be 
'inodem'  attempts  at  the  'revision'  of  the  old  text,  would  be  stigmatized 
l>y  many  devout  and  zealous  men  as  '  tampering  *  with  what  was  too 
^^cred  to  be  touched.  And  yet  these  translations,  which  are  at  this  mo- 
^^t  in  the  making,  what  are  they  ]  By  whom  are  they  produced  1 
From  what  sources  1  I  dare  hardly  answer  my  own  questions.  Our 
ovn  English  translators  were  men  distinguished  by  all  the  learning  of 
^  time  ;  tlie  present  revisionists  are  the  elite  of  colleges  and  universi- 
^  and  have  been  long  specially  devoted  to  biblical  studies ;  moi*eover, 
^Bj  are  doing  their  work  under  the  eye  and  subject  to  the  criticism  and 
^^iMTection  of  each  other.  Many  modem  missionaries  in  heathen  lands 
4re  men  of  sound  learning  and  high  culture;  but  I  have  known  mission- 
^Hes,  most  devoted,  zealous,  and  good  men,  who  had  had  no  advantages 
of  education  adequate  to  the  literary  demands  of  their  high  office,  and 
yet  they  have  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  (say)  some  one  of  the 
^•oguages  of  India.  Not  only,  I  imagine,  must  their  iK)wer  to  do  this 
»tall  have  been  very  doubtful,  but  they  could  only,  as  I  think,  translate 
fiom  a  translation,  using  the  English  Bible  as  their  sacred  text.  I  don't 
^UHMe  to  follow  out  all  the  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  me  when  I  begin 
^  teaaoa  finom  the  past  history  of  our  own  translation  to  what  may  be 
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the  future  history,  according  to  analogy,  of  some  one  that  may  just 
be  taking  form  under  the  hand  of  a  living  man." 

XIV. 

F  I  have  sometimes  thought  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
translations  from  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  heathen,  for  a  long  tii 
much  longer  than  some  missionaries  have  allowed — to  extracts  fros 
Gospels,  Psalms,  and  the  practical  parts  of  the  Epistles.  The  ami 
— I  use  the  word  without  prejudice,  and  in  no  bad  sense — ^the  ami 
of  some  missionaries  seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  wish  peiso; 
to  complete  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  wisdom  of 
would  be  doubtful,  even  if  they  wrought  upon  the  original  text ;  t 
is  more  than  doubtfid  if  their  work  is  only  a  rendeiing  from  the  £n| 
When  one  thinks  of  the  difficulty  of  attaching  any  meaning  to  i 
portions  of  Isaiah,  for.  instance,  in  our  Authorized  Version,  the  tho 
of  what  they  will  be  made  or  appear  to  express  in  a  new  language 
the  circumstances  supposed,  is  something  appalling. 

Many  good  people  would  seem  to  feel  as  if  it  was  an  awful  presi 
tion  to  make  a  selection  from  the  Bible  in  ani/  case,  instead  of  pal 
it  into  the  hands  of  men,  always  and  everywhere,  whole  and  ei 
They  forget  that,  in  effect,  it  is  by  selections  and  extracts  that 
themselves  live,  so  far  as  the  expositions  and  ministrations  of  the  Ch 
are  concerned,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  prescription  of 
particular  Church  on  tho  subject.  The  feeling  referred  to  is  al 
bottom,  probably,  of  the  demand  of  some  for  the  Bible — the  whole  Bil 
to  be  used  in  schools.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  far  from  desii 
that  the  Bible  should  be  employed  as  an  ordinary  school-book,  it  sti 
US  that  it  would  be  much  more  expedient,  far  more  interesting  and 
fitable,  for  children  and  youths  to  have  a  well-selected  series  of  lesi 
orderly  arranged  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  putting  before  i 
memorable  facts,  interesting  biographies,  moral  precepts,  incidents  ii 
life  of  Jesus — His  parables,  miracles,  with  some  of  His  loving 
golden  words — together  with  such  representations  of  human  life 
Divine  character,  government,  and  law,  and  such  descriptions  of  His  w< 
and  such  utterances  of  the  heart,  as  are  to  be  found  in  parts  ci 
Epistles  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  All  this  could  be  included  in  a  • 
paratively  small  compass,  and  might  be  used  in  ordinary  education, 
so  used  as  to  make  the  Bible  itself,  in  adult  life,  something  to  ati 
and  interest,  instead  of  investing  it  with  such  associations  as  deter 
repel. 

XV. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  a  fixed  idea  will  take  possession  of  a  i 
and  utterly  incapacitate  him  for  admitting  or  comprehending  what 
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be  stated  in  opposition  to  it,  though  the  thing  may  be  as  i)a]pable  as  an 

object  of  sense.     It  was  once  proposed  to  a  ^lerson  to  go  to   South 

Australia ;  he  looked  at  the  map,  and,  observing  that  Melbourne  was 

down  towards  the  south,  he  agreed  to  go — assuming  that  th(U  would  bo 

the  locality  to  which  the  business  called  him.     Negotiations  went  on, 

and  expense  was  incun-cd,  but  when  it  came  to  be  exjilained  that  he  was 

not  to  go  there,  but  to  another  part  of  the  great  continent,  he  was  enraged 

ud  indignant.     He  insisted  upon  it  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  go  to 

Melbourne,    because    the  map  showed  that  that   was  the   South   of 

Australia,  even  though  the  other  parties  assured  him  that  they  had  acted 

in  good  faith,  and  had  in  their  minds  ''  South  Australia  "  properly  so 

ctUed,  with  the  position  of  which  they  naturally  presumed  that  he  was 

^Uj  acquainted.     Nothing  could  convince  him.     He  had  got  the  idea 

fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  was  asked  to  go  to  MelbouiTie,  and,  because  it 

tnrned  out  otherwise,  he  considei-ed  that  he  had  been  deceived,  trifled 

*ith,  and  wi*onged.     He  never  would  allow  that  the  parties  he  had  dealt 

^ith  had  acted  with  anything  like  truth  or  honour.     Another  illustra- 

^on   of   the  same  thing  occura  to    me.      A    person   knowing  that 

iQ  certain  schools  a  series  of  raised  seats  is  called   a  gallery,  gave 

^at   name    to  a  similar    series  which  he    saw  in   a    public  room, 

^bich,    however,    had    a    gallery    i»roper    over   it.      To    him    these 

^ere  the  lower  and  the  uj)per  galleiy.     It  was  probably  an  incorrect 

***©  of  the  word,  but  it  was  employed  in    simplicity  and  truth.     In 

^^Bcribing  to  another  party  what  he  had  seen  in  "a  gallery" — meaning  the 

'Older,  and  using  the  word  in  what  he  thought  a  proper  sense — the  party 

■poken  to,  associating  the  word  with  his  idea  of  the  true  meaning,  and 

'^liowingthat  no  such  thing  would  have  been  permitted  in  the  uppergallery 

^tly  contradicted  his  neighbour's  statement,  and  assured  him  that  ho 

^iild  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.     Each  had  his  own  fixed  idea,  and 

'honestly  employed  the  same  word  in  different  senses.     There  was  on 

**ie  one  side  a  perfectly  true  statement,  and  on  the  other  a  perfectly 

^^^Hacxentious  contradiction.      The  difference  might  have  had  serious 

^^ults,  but  that  at  last,  by  a  mere  accident,  the  source  of  the  confusion 

^a«  discovered,  and  then  both  the  men  burst  into  laughter  at  their 

^mmon  folly  in  not  ascertaining,  before  giving  way  to  the  excitement 

^  controversy,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  terms  they  employed  were 

^^demtood  and  used.     These  two  instances,  though  connected  only  with 

**^atter8  of  common,  every-day  life,  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  what  is 

instantly  taking  place  in  the  higher  departments  of  philosophy  and 

^^ligion.     How  many  controversies  would  soon  come  to  a  close  if  men 

took  the  trouble  to  explain  what  they  mearU  by  such  and  such  terms, 

^  mutually  tried  to  look  at  a  subject  through  each  other's  eyes !   The 

^  thing  that  a  controversialist  should  try  to  do,  is  to  get  to  hi^i 
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opponenf  8  stand-point,  to  realize  his  poeitioni  understand  the  asp 
features  the  subject  in  dispute  presents  to  Mm,  together  with  hk 
words  in  describing  it.  This,  if  done  with  thorough  candour  an 
lute  sincerity,  would  make  short  work  of  half  the  disputes  in  the 
but  this  is  just  the  very  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  most  men 


It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  progress  of  modem  i 
.that,  constituted  as  the  minds  of  many  of  its  most  ardent  discip] 
it  should  sometimes  seem  to  them  to  point  to  conclusions  whid 
with  what  have  long  been  received  as  truths  of  Divine  revelation 
Christianity  has  passed  through  so  many  fiery  ordeals,  and  come 
imscathed  from  them  all,  that  it  should  require  no  very  strong  fi 
enable  us  to  bid  away  every  fear  as  to  the  result  of  this  fresh  ( 
which  is  coming  on.  Born  and  nurtured,  like  Moses  in  Egypt, 
very  midst  of  most  deadly  foes ;  spending  the  first  years  of  its  ex 
in  an  enemy's  land,  where  its  every  act  and  movement  was  watch* 
scrutinized  by  the  jealous  priests  of  Judaism  and  the  bigoted  zea 
the  Jewish  law,  and  where  its  Founder,  with  not  a  few  of  His  fi 
lowers,  sealed  their  testimony  to  its  truth  with  their  blood,  it  at 
came  forth  from  this  early  conflict  in  the  prime  of  youthful  vig< 
miracles  unquestioned,  and  the  records  of  its  early  history  unchal 
It  is  marveUous,  considering  the  intense  hatred  of  the  leading  ] 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  their  virulent  persecution  of  its  pro! 
that  not  a  page  seems  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  them  in  the 
attempt  to  invalidate  its  claims.  K  such  a  document  ever  were  { 
those  who  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  preserving  it  allowed  it  to 
Yet  the  Jews  were  a  literary  people.  The  first  literary  assail 
Christianity,  however,  were  not  Jews  but  Gentile  pagans.  Bi 
were  dashing  themselves  against  the  j:-ock.  The  writings  of  Ludan, 
Forphyiy,  and  othei's  are  used  now  for  the  illustration  and  def< 
the  faith  they  were  intended  to  destroy.  As  for  the  early  English 
who  reads  their  productions  now  ?  Hume's  celebrated  aigument 
miracles  is  known  in  these  days  only  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  res 
and  writings  of  French  and  German  unbelievers  are  but  helping  1 
away  the  rubbish  which  too  much  conceals  the  firm  foundations  oi 
the  Church  rests.  The  works  of  Strauss  are  at  a  discount  even 
his  own  countrymen,  who  know  them  best,  and  had  formerly  ma 
pathy  with  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  well-knowa  w< 
lUnaii.  "  The  Phases  of  Faith,"  and  *•  The  Creed  of  Christendo; 
already  well-nigh  forgotten.      On  the  other  hand,  the    researc 
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tnfa'qnariftna,  and  the  diaooYerles  of  travellers,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
canied,  have  bat  tended  to  verifj  the  Bible  history.  In  oio  instance 
hare  they  proved  its  records  to  be  untrue.  Historical  objections  to  those 
records  have  invariably  died  before  the  flashes  of  light  which  now  and  then 
illumine  the  dim  aisles  of  the  past.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
while  some  considerable  portions  of  ancient  history,  once  supposed  to  be 
Io6t^  have  been  recovered,  and  while  much  additional  light  has  been 
town  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  nations  connected  with 
the  Jews,  nothing  has  been  found  to  disprove,  but  much  to  illustrate  and 
confirm,  what  is  written  regarding  them  in  Scripture. 

It  is  but  a  feeble  faith,  then,  that  would  fear  the  investigations  and 
diieoveries  of  science.  What  is  science  but  the  knowloc^  of  facts 
gathered  from  the  world  of  nature  around  us,  and  from  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeUog  within  us?  These  worlds  are  unquestionably  of 
God.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  anything  revealed  by  them  should 
oontradict  what  is  really  the  teaching  of  His  Word.  As  for  ourselves, 
ve  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  facts  of  science  will  eventually 
prore  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  true  and  sound  theology ;  that  the 
book  of  nature,  rightly  interpreted,  will  be  found  entirely  to  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  rightly  understood.  The  diOiculties  which 
BQiDe  scientific  men  are  now  conjuring  up  against  Christianity  will  prove, 
i&  the  issue,  to  be  mere  bugbears,  which  will  vanish  away,  as  other 
^gbear8  have  vanishod  away,  before  fuller  and  clearer  light. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  speculations  of  the  present  day  are  those 
viuch  relate  to  the  origin  of  life  on  our  planet,  and  especially  to  the 
^^nginof  man.  Several  well-known  writers,  highly  distinguished  by 
their  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments,  are  connecting  man  with 
the  lower  animals,  and  maintaining  that,  because  of  certain  resemblances 
vhich  he  bears  to  them  in  bodily  structure  and  development,  ho  is  related 
to  them  in  descent.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  writers  are  Mi*, 
^^ttwin  and  Professor  Huxley;  the  former  well  known  by  the  works  ho 
^produced  on  natural  history,  and  the  latter  as  one  of  the  most 
P<lHilar  lecturers  of  the  day  on  those  branches  of  science  which  he  has 
mide  his  study. 

It  aj^ieaiB  to  us  clear,  after  the  most  careful  thought  we  have  been 
^Ue  to  give  to  the  subject,  that  these  gentlemen,  and  other  scientific 
^'^Uikerg  who  agree  with  them,  have  been  led  astray  by  an  over-fondness 
^geoendixaiion.  They  have  been  captivated  by  the  idea  that  all  the 
^^'lOQS  forms  of  existence  that  people  the  organic  world,  man  included, 
'^^heen  produced  by  the  working  of  laws  still  in  operation  around  us, 
^^  one  primal  germ,  into  which,  it  may  be,  *'  life  was  at  first  breathed 
^  ^  deator."  But  it  may  well  be  asked,  Why  should  the  Creator  be 
i^'ftiQied  to  have  breathed  life  into  one  form  only  1    May  He  not  have 
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breathed  life  into  many  forms  f  We  find  elements  of  different  1 
sixty-three  or  sixty-four  at  least — entering  into  the  composition 
inorganic  world,  and  producing  those  forms  of  beauty  and  gi 
which  fill  us  alternately  with  astonishment  and  with  delight ;  wi 
not  life  of  difierent  kinds  have  wrought  in  the  formation  of  the 
species  of  sentient  Creatures  that  meet  us  everywhere  in  the 
world  ?  We  regard  the  following  as  a  question  to  which  the  na 
can  give  no  satisfactory  reply  : — Why  should  we  suppose  that 
more  than  sixty  different  elements  go  to  make  up  the  material 
only  one  kind  of  life  has  wrought  in  the  production  of  the  an 
sentient,  and  intelligent  creation  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that 
account  given  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  v 
represented  as  existing  at  first  destitute  of  every  kind  of  life.  N 
nor  animal  of  any  kind  could  be  found  on  its  surface.  That  this 
state  is  confessed  by  science  as  well  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  He 
did  life  originate  on  our  earth  ?  The  inspired  historian  says- 
Spirit  of  God  moved  " — brooded — "  on  the  face  of  the  waters," 
not  this  intimate  a  Divine  act  by  which  the  first  germs  of  life  wc 
duced  in  their  various  kinds]  The  Spirit  is  declared  thro 
Scripture  to  be  the  Author  and  Source  of  life.  It  is  remarkable  tha 
subsequent  account  in  Genesis  i.,  God  is  not  represented  as  creati] 
rather  as  summoning  into  active  existence,  the  vegetable  and 
tribes  that  tenant  our  world.  "  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  f 
"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  ; "  "  and  it  was  so."  There  is  no 
thei*efore,  for  maintaining,  as  is  sometimes  unwisely  done,  ih 
species  of  creature  was  created  separately ;  that  a  few  bees  were  < 
— a  few  sparrows,  <&rc.,  &c.  The  inspired  record  seems  rather  t 
that,  from  germs  already  existing  in  the  earth's  womb.  Divine 
brought  into  active  being  the  various  species  of  plants  and  a 
which  it  was  God's  pleasure  should  then  be  fruitful,  and  multiply 
the  earth.  One  expression,  used  again  and  again,  should  not  b 
looked.  Each  plant  and  animal  was  "  after  its  kind  ;  "  each  sped 
originally  distinct  from  every  other.  The  teaching  of  the  Bi 
thus  opposed  to  evolution  in  any  form ;  and  so,  we  believe, 
teaching  of  science  as  well. 

In  the  "  British  Quarterly  Review  "  for  October  last  we  wei 
to  find  this  view  sustained  by  some  most  convincing  facts  that  hav 
under  the  observation  of  one  of  the  first  microscopists  of  the  day. 
well  known  that  the  blood  of  man  differs  from  the  blood  of  every 
of  lower  animal,  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  careful  ex 
tion.  Farther  examination  shows  that  the  blood  of  each  ape 
animal  differs  from  that  of  every  other  8|)eciee.     This  difference 
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etrnfined  to  the  blood.  It  extends  to  the  various  fluids  and  secretions  of 
the  body,  and  also  to  the  minute  textures  of  which  it  is  made  up.  It  is 
found,  in  short,  on  close  and  minute  observation,  that,  while  the  germs 
from  which  ail  creatures  start  are  so  much  alike  that  thej  cannot  be 
distinguiBhed  from  one  another,  in  process  of  development  each  species 
diTorges  from  every  other  on  a  line  of  its  own  ;  forming  for  itself  a 
different  kind  of  blood,  secreting  different  fluids,  weaving  for  itself 
different  tissues,  and  at  length  appearing  in  a  different  form.  In  this 
fonn  it  manifests  instincts  different  from  those  of  every  other  species, 
anddso  different  mental  powers.  Each  species,  moreover,  maintains  its 
original  and  inherent  distinctness,  and  does  so  in  spite  of  every  effort 
niide  to  cross  it  with  other  species ;  thus  showing,  as  we  think,  that  the 
lifevhich  animates  it  is  originally  and  essentially  different  from,  and 
csimot  be  transmuted  into,  or  amalgamated  with,  that  of  any  other 
species. 

These  facts,  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  doubted,  point  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  from  that  maintained  by  evolutionists.  They  tend 
to  diow  that  the  living,  animating  principle  differs  in  each  species,  and 
tliat  Moses  possessed  a  deeper  and  truer  inspiration  than  that  of  modem 
lutondists  when  he  wrote  that  each  plant  and  animal  was  "  brought 
ftrth  after  its  kind:* 

Bat  evolution  is  said  to  be  a  grand  thought,  and  one  that  canies 
^loQg  with  it  convincing  evidence  of  its  truth.  We  question  this.  It 
^as  a  grand  thought  that  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Newton,  when  he 
^^dield  the  apple  fall,  that  the  law  which  drew  it  to  the  ground  is  the 
^tine  which  guides  the  planets  in  their  spheres,  and  binds  the  whole  of 
^iMted  nature  into  one  stupendous,  magnificent  whole.  But  the  mere 
statement  of  this  law,  with  suitable  explanation,  at  once  carries  convic- 
^  with  it  to  the  mind  of  every  person  of  intelligence.  This  law  can 
^  etsily  verified,  while  advancing  knowledge  and  discovery  tend  more 
^  more  to  confirm  it.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  excited  generally 
^  the  exposition  of  any  one  of  the  theories  of  evolution  that  have  recently 
W  propounded.  Does  the  statement  carry  conviction  with  it  that  all 
^  various  forms  of  life  we  see  around  us  have  been  developed  from  but 
^primal  germ — ^that  the  crawling  worm,  the  bloated  toad,  the  voracious 
<hari[,  the  vulture  swooping  on  its  prey,  and  the  sow  wallowing  in  the 
*^  have  all  of  them  sprung  from  the  same  primal  stock  with  our- 
^vei,  and  di£for  from  us  merely  because  they  belong  to  a  stem  which 
'itppQiis  to  have  branched  away  from  that  stock  at  a  point  different  to  that 
^*W  by  the  stem  which  has  culminated  in  m&nf  Instead  of  the  creatures 
^  have  named  let  the  reader  substitute  any  others  he  may  prefer,  and 
^  pvopontkm,  if  less  repelling,  will  at  least  seem  equally  incredible. 

Kor  !•  ifti  ineredibtoneas  lessened  when  we  consider  the  expositions  of 
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those  tlieories  pat  forth  by  the  ablest  of  their  eacpoonders.  No  one  o 
them  has  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  golf  which  aqpantes  man  L 
mental  faculty  from  every  kind  of  lower  animal.  The  instinct^  or  mm 
tal  power — ^if  we  may  call  it  so — which  some  animals  possess,  howerc 
cultivated  and  improved,  we  cannot  conceive  of  as  developing  into  an 
thing  like  the  reason  which  inspires  a  man.  None  of  the  lower  anima] 
can  bo  made  to  understand  even  the  simplest  of  those  fundamenti 
axioms  from  which  man  reasons,  and  which  are  accepted  by  men  a^ 
the  world  over ;  as,  for  example,  "  two  and  two  make  four  " ; "  the  whol 
is  greater  than  its  part."  No  one  of  them  exhibits  the  faintest  indicatic 
of  possessing  a  moral  faculty,  or  being  able  to  distinguish  between  rigl: 
and  wrong.  If  its  master  be  but  kind  to  it,  his  dog  will  be  as  mach  atta<^ 
to  him  whether  he  be  a  Dick  Turpin  or  a  John  Howard.  It  will  n.. 
matter  one  straw  to  his  horse  whether,  in  carrying  him,  he  is  hasteni'a 
to  commit  robbery  or  murder  on.  the  highway,  or  to  engage  in  some  w<^ 
of  benevolence.  It  is  incredible,  therefore,  that  the  intellectaal  im- 
moral faculties  of  man  should  be  merely  a  developm«it  of  those 
sessed  by  the  lower  animals. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals  can  devifl 
in  the  human  direction  only  as  the  brain  develops  in  that  direct!^ 
But  we  have  no  proof  that  such  development  is  possible,  or,  inde«M 
development  in  any  higher  direction  whatever.  Birds  d  the  present  <■ 
build  their  nests  no  better  than  their  progenitors  did  in  Paradise ;  ■ 
honey  of  the  bee  is  no  sweeter  now  than  it  was  when  Jacob  bade  ■ 
sons  take  a  little  down  with  them  to  Joseph  in  Egypt;  nor  is  the  IE 
become  either  gentler  or  more  generous  in  disposition  since  the  cV 
when  it  roared  against  Samson  in  the  vineyards  of  Timnath. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  proof  whatever  that  the  development  of  ntf 
species  from  older  species  has  ever  taken  place.  No  instance  of  the  Mi* 
has  occurred  within  tihe  entire  range  of  human  knowledge  and  obeer^ 
tion.  By  careful  selection  of  the  best  kinds,  man  snooeeds  to  mxm 
extent  in  improving  the  breeds  of  his  domestic  cattle ;  but  by  the  utmc^ 
exertion  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  he  fails  to  originate  a  kind  to  wMc 
he  may  point,  and  say,  "  See,  this  is  new."  The  records  of  geolog 
furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  one  species  ever  having  been  originate 
from  another.  So  undeniable  are  these  facts  that  no  advocate  m 
evolution  can  venture  to  deny  them. 

Evolution  is  thus  a  mere  hypothesis,  absolutely  without  even  tl* 
shadow  of  a  proof  to  sustain  it.  It  will  have  its  day,  as  other  hypotheie 
as  fanciful  have  had  their  day.  Fifty  years  hence,  we  venture  to  sa^ 
it  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  curious  speculation  of  the  past.  If  iitm 
mind  of  the  reader,  therefore,  has  been  at  all  disturbed  by  what  he  hm 
heard  of  evolution,  and  what  ho  knows  of  the  high  sdentiific  repatatk^ 
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cf  some  of  its  advocateB,  we  ventare  to  say  to  him,  **  Diamiss  your  fears ; 
joa  need  be  Tinder  no  apprehension  that  the  Book,  which  has 
hitherto  stood  every  test  that  has  been  applied  to  it,  will  not  bo  found 
in  the  issue  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  true  science." 

W.  P.  Lyon. 


ToEM  are  some  domestic  recoUeotions  of  Faraday  from  his  brother-in-law, 

Ifr.  Barnard,  and  his  niece,  Miss  Reid,  who  lived  vrith  him.    After  dinner, 

thej  say,  he  would  play  games,  like  a  boy,  with  a  ball  or  with  chestnuts  for 

Barbies,  and  in  such  games  he  excelled.     He  also  used  to  ride  his  velocipede 

itxmd  the  theatre.     He  frequently  had  conversaziones  of  artists,  actors,  and 

mosicians,   up  the  river,  in  an  eight-oared  cutter,  wheu  such  singing  as 

Garda's  and  his  daughter  Malibran's  was  enjoyed,  and  Stanfield,  Tumor, 

Wettall,  Landseer,  and  others  contributed  their  wit.     He  was  fond  at  such 

times  of  charades,  in  which  he  acted  welL  He  liked  sketcliing,  and  was  never 

tired  of  looking  at  the  sky.     "I  wonder,"  he  would  say,  '* artists  do  not 

study  it  more,  and  try  effects.*'    He  was  partial  to  Turner,  and  advised  him 

about  his  pigments  for  colour. 

His  niece  records  her  uncle's  pains  with  her  when  a  girl  of  seven, — making 
her  read  with  good  emphasis.  After  repeating  the  lesson  over  and  over  he 
Would  indulge  her  in  a  good  romp.  She  sat  in  his  laboratory  as  still  as  a 
aiQiiise  with  her  needle-work,  and  he  would  nod  at  her,  or  show  her  now  and 
then  some  amusing  experiment.  When  in  trouble,  the  lass  would  steal  into 
his  room»  and  he  would  gently  advise  with  her,  '*  put  his  arm  round  me  and 
h^lp  me."  He  was  a  wonderful  explainer  of  all  lessons.  He  was  a  delightful 
ooBpankniy  being  an  enthusiast  in  all  enjoyment  of  nature  and  society.  If 
too^ied  bj  anything  he  would  show  it  by  voice,  and  eyes,  and  even  tears. 
^e  always  expected  a  quick  decision,  and  said  a  bad  decision  was  often 
better  than  habitual  hesitation. 

In  the  morning  after  his  lectures  Magrath  appeared  with  a  list  of  notes, 
puporting  to  be  errors  of  manner  and  delivery,  for  which  he  was  always 
Uianked,  though  they  were  not  always  admitted.  A  card  with  ''Slow  '' 
piinted  lavge  was  always  before  him,  and  if  he  got  too  rapid  the  assistant 
pot  it  near ;  as  he  did  another,  if  the  lecture  was  too  long,  of  *'  Time.'* 
^lese  axe  notable,  though  simple,  traits  of  the  man,  showing  how  sound 

«]id  loveable  he  was. 

T¥U  discoveries  it  is  not  possible  to  detail  in  this  i>aper.     Electiicity  and 
magnetism  were  his  first  spheres  of  inquiry,  and  by  a  patient  and  long 
of  experiments  he  was  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  discoverers.    As  an 
of  the  Trinity  Board  he  aided  to  improve  lighthouses  as  to  their 
and  reflectors.    He  spread  wide  the  discoveries  of  others  by  his 
and  lucid  lectures. 
In  the  year  1841  he  attained  his  fiftieth  year,  and  overwork  brought  some 
loii  of  memoiy  and  giddiness,  for  which  rest  was  imperatively  required. 
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JTo  did  little  for  the  next  foiir  years,  and  during  one  of  them  he  was  in 
Switzerland.  One  or  two  of  lus  obsorvations  at  thig  period  are  characteristic. 
At  Simmenthal  he  writes  : — **  The  frogs  ore  very  beautiful^  lively,  vocal, 
and  not  at  all  fearful .  Butterflies  become  familiar  friends.  How  wonderful 
is  the  intelligence  of  the  animals  if  treated  quietly  and  kindly  !*' 

Of  a  visit  to  a  churchyard  he  records : — ''I  marked  one  grave  of  a  person 
too  poor  to  have  an  engraved  stone,  or  even  a  board.    His  friends  had 
written,  on  paper,  with  ink,  his  birth  and  death,  and  then  pasted  it  on  ft» 
stick,  with  a  ledge  to  protect  the  frail  paper  from  the  rain.    Plain 
this  memorial,  nature  had  added  a  sublime  symbol,  for  a  caterpillar, 
up  the  stick,  had  passed  to  a  chrysalis,  and  then  winged  its  way  to  the 
leaving  the  corpse -like  relics  on  the  paper, — the  old  and  lovely  figure  of 
resurrection." 

On  Faraday's  return  home,  in  1843,  he  had  some  scientific  coxTesponden« 
with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  prisoner  in  Ham  fortress,  on  voltaic  electtidt^i.^, 
and  on  lighting  gunpowder  under  water. 

On  occasion  of  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  Caswell  Hill  Faraday  was 
down  as  the  scientific  examiner.    He  was  very  assiduous  and  skilful* 
recklessness  of  the  men  in  the  use  of  blasting-powder  had  a  singular  illi 
tion.  *'  Where  do  you  keep  the  powder,"  said  Faraday  ?  **  In  a  bag  with 
neck  tied  up,"  was  the  reply.     **  Where  is  the  bag  ?'*    Now  they  had 
the    softest    seat   to    the  great  examiner  himself,  who  was  horrified 
they  rejoined,  **  You  are  sitting  on  it ! " 

About  this  time  Lord  Auckland  craves  Faraday's  help  on  tho  subject  ^ 

disinfectants  for  the  Government.  He  replied,  "  For  some  yean  my  head  \r  ***** 
been  seriously  affected.  1  have  given  up  all  professional  occupation  whii^^^^ 
would  have  ensured  me  a  large  income,  in  order  to  pursue  my  own : 
I  still  aid  the  Government,  tiot  for  pay^  in  various  ways.  To  many 
tions  from  Government  and  other  sources  I  have  replied  that  1 
enter  on  any  fresh  series  of  experiments."  And  to  this  principle  he 
though  it  involved  his  being  a  poor  man,  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
science.  Of  his  success  in  his  own  line  the  testimony  of  Professor 
maybe  accepted,  who  says,  *'  I  think  the  discovery  of  magneto-electricity  ^ 

the  greatest  experimental  result  ever  obtained  by  an  investigator.     It  ^ 

the   Mont  Blanc  of  Faraday's  achievements.    He  always  worked  at  hjgT^^ 
elevations.     Higher  than  this  he  never  after  attained. " 

In  1853  he  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  sensational  phenomena 
table-turning  and  spirit-rapping,  which  some  held  to  be  anew  force  in 
and  others  to  originate  in  Satanic  i)ower.    His  clever  experiments  tended 
show  that  the  whole  was  duo  to  involuntary  motion  and  to  a  deception  of 
senses.      In  the  course  of  these  studies  he  professes  himself  amased  b^^ 
human  credulity.    '*  I  declare,  '*  he  exclaims,    '^  taking  the  average  of  maqj^ 
minds  which  have  come  before  me,  that  as  a  standard  I  would  prefer  th^ 
obedience,   afifections,  and  instincts  of  a  dog.      What  a  weak,  Grednlooi^ 
unbelieving,  superstitious,  bold,  frightened— what  a  ridiculous  world  oun  is^ 
as  far  as  man's  mind  is  concerned  ! "    He  longed  for  wider  dififhaion  of  a 
satisfactory  education. 
About  this  time  Professor  De  La  Rive,  his  old  friend,  begs  for  a  visii 
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him  and  his  wife  to  Geneya.  His  reply  is  very  touching  and  sireet. 
or  kind  invitation  moves  our  hearts  but  cannot  roll  back  the  years  and 
the  ability  of  former  days.  We  are  both  changed,  my  wife  more  than 
'  ahe  is  very  infirm,  nor  have  1  much  hope  of  her  improvement.  We 
ery  thankful  for  the  abundant  blessing  God  has  granted  us.  I  do  not 
either  of  us  will  cross  the  sea  this  year,  or  move  a  hundred  miles  from 
,  but  we  shall  often  during  the  summer  recall  your  very  pleasant  invitation. 
18o5  he  closed  his  famous  *'  electric  researches,"  and  collected  them  in 
large  volumes,  full  of  profound  suggestion  and  accurate  work.  The 
iples  there  developed  have  been  applied  to  electrotyping,  lighthouses, 
•aphing,  and  some  of  the  most  important  practical  inventions  of  the  day. 
lis  was  done  by  him  in  real  penury.  The  Royal  Institution  was  kept 
for  twenty-six  years  by  Faraday's  lectures.  **  We  were  living,"  says  he, 
;he  parings  of  our  own  skin."  Even  farthings  were  noted  in  considering 
cpense  of  apparatus  and  material.  His  fixed  income  was  but  £100  a 
and  he  had  another  £100  as  FuUerian  Professor  ;  and  that  was  his  re- 
ration  in  the  first  scientific  chair  in  London  and  England.  There  now 
ned  to  him  of  life  some  nine  years  of  lessened  labour  and  calm  decline, 
still  experimented  on  such  matters  as  the  state  of  the  water  of  the 
tea,  which  he  then  declared  to  be  a  ''  real  sewer/'  and  if  we  neglected 
ibject  it  **  would  not  be  with  impunity." 

ving  an  offer  to  meet  Mr.  Home,  the  Spiritualist,  and  of  testing  the  phe- 
na,  his  answer  was  explicit:  *'  Mr.  F.  b  much  obliged  but  will  nottrou- 
im.  He  has  lost  too  much  time  already  on  the  subject."  Even  now  he 
journeys  to  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungeness  lighthouses  during  the 
r  that  he  might  watch  the  successful  application  of  his  principles  by 
■aor  Holmes. 

ere  was  a  strong  effort  made  to  choose  him  President  of  the  Royal 
fcy,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  totally  declined  the  honour  from  a  sense 
owing  weakness. 

thia  time,  through  the  consideration  of  Prince  Albert,  the  Queen 
d  the  declining  philosopher  a  shelter  for  his  age  in  one  of  the  Royal 
m  in  Hampton  Court.  It  is  touching  to  learn  that  his  i)overty  and 
noe  made  him  fear  the  repairs  needed  must  compel  him  to  decline. 
Joeen,  however,  at  once  settled  this  difficulty,  and  Faraday  had  a  happy 
for  the  evening  of  life. 

I  indifference  to  wealth  is  often  shown.  A  bookseller  made  him  an  offer 
iag  oiat  his  ''  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  Juveniles,"  predicting  a  large 
The  reply  is  noble  :  "  Money  is  no  iemptation  to  me.  I  have  always 
setsnos  more  than  money,  I  cannot  afford  to  he  rich,** 
)  loand  himself  constrained  in  1861  to  tender  his  resignation  to  the 
1  Society.  He  speaks  of  entering  it  forty-nine  years  back— of  his  happy 
here,  and  his  thanks  for  their  support,  and  adds,  ''  though  in  this  gentle 
f,  my  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness  do  not  diminish.  I  am  not  able  to 
hsl  I  have  done.  I  find  it  a  weariness.  Giddiness  and  fear  of  failure 
boe  me  that  I  must  retire  ; "  and  he  leaves  others  to  judge  whether  he 
Id  retain  any  relation  to  the  Society.  Of  course  they  woidd  not  accept 
yrignatjofii  and  left  his  future  relations  to  his  own  good  sense. 
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In  1862  he  delivered  his  last  lecture,  at  the  age  of  seventy  yean,  on  ''Qas 
Furnaces,"  in  which  he  explained  tp  the  audience  his  consdons  infirmity— 
that  he  was  unable  to  draw  from  his  mind  its  treasures — and  felt  a  loss  oi 
his  former  standard  of  right  dignity  and  self-respect.  In  a  letter  to  Schon- 
bein,  of  this  date,  he  says,  "  Again  and  again  I  tear  up  my  letters.  I  can- 
not spell  or  write  a  line  without  nonsense.  Whether  I  shall  recover  tim 
confusion  I  know  not.     I  shall  not  'iurite  o^atn.     Love  to  you.*' 

To  his  wife,  about  the  same  period,  he  writes,  ^^  Remember  me.  I  thinl 
as  much  of  you  as  is  good  for  us.  We  cannot  do  without  each  other.  We 
love  with  strong  liopes  of  love  continuing  ever." 

Writing  also  to  his  niece  on  the  ''  Christian  View  of  Death,'*  he  says,  ''  1 
cannot  think  death  has  to  a  Ohristian  anything  to  make  it  rare  or  other  than 
a  constant  thought.  From  the  view  of  death  comes  the  view  of  life  tc 
come — as  from  the  sense  of  sin  comes  the  glorious  hope  of  salvation." 

When  questioned  about  his  funeral,  he  observed,  *^  A  plain  funeral- 
followed  by  none  but  my  relatives — and  a  gravestone  of  moat  ordinal] 
material,  in  the  simplest  earthly  place.'/ 

Presently  came  further  loss  of  power,  and  then  paralysis.  And,  oi 
August  26th,  1867,  when  his  mind  was  full  of  love  and  piety,  he  departei 
this  life  very  peacefully,  while  sitting  in  his  own  study-chair.  He  wa. 
buried  simply  in  Higligato  Cemetery. 

Thus  the  newspaper-boy — the  assistant  in  the  laboratory  with  whom  Bav; 
hesitated  to  dine— reached  the  highest  position  in  science,  was  loaded  wit^ 
honours,  and  consulted  by  Qovemments  and  Princes, — yet  he  retained  a^ 
his  simplicity,  despised  wealth,  was  admired  of  men,  and  the  faithful  aervac 
of  God. 

He  was  a  great  discoverer  of  natural  principles,  fraught  with  most  valuabl 
applications.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  diffusing  science  by  popular  illnstifl 
tions,  suited  to  old  and  young. 

As  a  man  he  was  kind  to  nil — he  showed  a  life-long  energy,  a  .wondofc 
hmnility,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  be  conscientious  and  unfashionable. 

His  religion  was  a  source  of  unaffected  enjoyment,  consolation,  and  earnest 
ness  to  himself.  While  most  loyal  to  facts  in  science,  he  was'  equaUy  ■ 
to  religion,  which  to  him  was  not  a  matter  of  creed,  custom,  or  chnrciftM 
but  of  God's  revelation  of  His  will  to  men  in  the  inspiration  of  the  HoK 
Scriptures.  Of  tliese  also  he  was  a  constant  teacher  and  evangelist,  anc 
though  the  world  heeded  him  less  in  this  capacity,  ^et  it  was  fine  to  see  tla 
great  Faraday  in  a  small  meeting-house  of  despised  Dissenters,  and  derotiiB 
his  rich  powers  to  teach  tliem  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  P)X)fes8or  l^dal  lUB 
well  said,  **  Faraday  was  more  than  a  philosopher^he  was  a  propheil " 

Andbxw  Bud. 
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No  two  bodies  could  well  have  stood  more  entirely  aloof  from  each  other  than 

Kpiscopalians  and  Presbyterians  hare,  till  very  recently,  been  doiog.     Their 

mntnal  relations  two  hundred  years  ago  constitute  the  deadliest  feud  in  our 

ecclesiastical  history.     No  lore  was  lost  on  either  side.     What  the  Scotch 

ikoaght,  and  had  cause  to  think,  of  ''  black  prelacy,''  wo  all  know ;  and  what, 

by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Episcopalian  Establishment  was  to 

Presbyterian  and  all  other  dissidents,  we  no  less  distinctly  understand. 

Beeent  incidents  seem  to  indicate  a  desire  for  closer  relations  ;  though  these 

incidents,  after  all,  may  not  mean  very  much.      It  is  not  possible,  without 

otguiic  changes  in  the  English  Church,  for  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 

to  get  very  close  to  each  other.     They  can  express  mutual  regard  and  soimd 

Rsttments  of  Christian  charity.      This,  of  late,  they  have  been  doing  ;  and 

tlui  is  much.     Whether  this  be  all  they  mean,  especially  in  view  of  the  dis- 

eiUblishment  agitations  of  these  days,  may  be  a  fair  question.     The  better 

to  eniblo  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  it,  we  will  rehearse  some  of  the  recent 

iscidents  of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  intercouse,  the  unusual  frequency 

lad  peculiar  features  of  which  have  started  theories  in  regard  to  their  signi- 

ficukce  that  may  not  be  altogether  groundless,  though  wo  cannot  but  think 

they  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Dean  Stanley  is  the  latest  star,  up  to  this 

point,  that  has  blazed  out  for  a  brief  season  in  the  northern  ecclesiastical 

^Tsns.    What  may  it  all  mean  ?    If  it  means  anything  at  all,  what  does 

H  promise  9  or  what  does  it  portend  ? 

Proverbially,  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness  to  live  and  move  in  a 
'fierce  light  which  blackens  every  blot,"  brightens  every  brilliancy,  sees  all 
^t  is  to  be  seen,  and  much  that  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all.  A  king  on  his  way 
to  or  from  a  watering-place  cannot  turn  aside  to  shake  hands  with  a  fellow 
iD^ber  of  royalty,  and  exchange  a  sigh  with  him  over  Shakespeare*s  line, 
'^Uneasy  lias  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  without  being  heralded  by  '*our 
<^  correspondent  "  as  hatching  a  plot  which  may  be  expected  before  long 
^  set  Europe  in  a  blaze.  So  fares  it  also,  in  their  measure,  with  prelates. 
To  men  aoeostomed  to  walks  of  refined  and  deferential  society,  and  rounds 
|>f  professional  routine,  to  halls  of  learning,  or  stalls  of  dignified  repose,  it 
>i  ft  real  relief  to  escape  from  those  sunny  uplands  of  life  to  the  ''  land  of 
v^Bwn  heath  and  shaggy  wood,"  and  there  shade  themselves  for  a  season 
*>dflr  ^'  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north."  Well  do  we  remember  the 
^  with  which  the  late  lamented  Dean  Alford,  when  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow 
^or  three  years  ago,  related,  that  an  American  back  wood  bishop,  who  had 
^AQM  over  to  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  held  about  that  time,  said  to  him  : 

Bieiher,  yon  should  oome  over  and  see  me  in  my  diocese  in  the  far  West, 
itiiio  unlike  yours  ;  I  would  drive  you  about  the  forests  and  prairies  ;  I 
*Dttld  let  yon  See  a  little  life  ;  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  it  would 
^^U^harbarim  you."  The  Dean  had  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit 
^  the  iuggestiony  and  was  possibly  in  Scotland  at  that  time  (and,  as  it 
^Hlpened,  under  very  tempestuous  skies),  with  the  half-conscious  intent  to 
M  ita  falne  to  the  test.     Equally  simple,  we  doubt  not,  were  the  motives 

M  2 
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that  drew  to  Scotland  hia  brother  Dean  of  WeBtminster  a  montli  or  tn 
and  that  drew  to  it  Professor  Jowett  about  the  same  time.  And  so  unqn 
-ably  was  it  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchestei 
they  found  themselves  last  autumn  in  the  rugged  solitudes  of  Glengaa 
The  Glengarry  aflSur  is  too  much  out  of  date  to  claim  almost  any 
now,  except  as  the  first  link  in  the  recent  chain  of  Episcopal  and  Preal 
inter-relations.  Whoever  has  plunged  into  that  romantic  region,  of  D 
and  Blair  Athol,  through  the  Pass  of  Killiekrankie,  by  the  Tay,  the  Tc 
and  the  Gkuny,  and  emerged  in  the  heart  of  the  granite  wilderness  b 
might  well  wonder  how,  from  such  a  stem  solitude,  any  tidings  of  sc 
an  incident  could  leak  out  to  the  busy  world.  A  hundred  years  ago,  < 
fifty,  it  would  probably  never  have  transpired  beyond  the  next  parish  o 
let.  Cowper^s  sigh,  ''  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,*'  inaoc 
to  *'  rumour,"  was  not  purely  poetical  in  his  day,  but  it  is  so  now.  £v€ 
that  lonely  parish  church  of  Glengarry  the  Fourth  Estate  swoops  dowi 
its  ^*  grey-goose  *'  wings  and  Arsrus-eyes,  and  duly  records,  that  Bishq 
berforce  preached  therein  a  '*  most  moving  sermon  "  one  Lord's  day, 
the  liturgy  of  his  own  Church,  and  that  Archbishop  Thomson  preached 
an  ''  eloquent  and  impressive  "  sermon  on  the  foUowing  Sabbath,  usL 
service  an  EpiBoopalianPresbyterian  compost  of  his  own  ;  and  that  < 
next  Sabbath  again,  the  Archbishop  was  present  simply  as  a  hesrc 
worshipper,  none  more  attentive  than  he,  *'  while  his  fine  baritone  voice 
during  the  psalm-singing,  be  clearly  heard  all  over  the  church." 

Instantly  the  higher  strata  of  the  ecclesiastical  heavens  became  d 
'^ scandalized,"  ** distressed,"  "astounded,"  being  some  of  theearli 
milder  discharges  from  the  batteries  of  Episcopacy.  The  evao 
Becordf  from  its  own  lower  level,  sees  that  the  Bishop  of  Win< 
has  ''gulfed  the  Primus  as  well  as  himself  in  a  Scotch  bog."  The  < 
Herdldj  from  its  lofty  Olympus,  thunders  out  ''indignation  and  c 
at  such  latitudinarianism  and  lawless  conduct."  Archdeacon  D 
anticipates  some  incidental  good  from  this  "Highland  fling," 
facetiously  calls  it;  but  hints  that  it  might  be  "weU  for  kcM 
and  bishops  to  consider  a  little  that  by  conducting  the  worship  of  a  1 
terian  chapel  they  forfeit  their  own  claim  to  the  exclusive  prii 
endowments,  and  position  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England." 

By  this  time  the  Scotch  heath  is  ablaze,  not,  indeed,  among  the  1 
teriaiis,  who  take  a  calm,  sensible,  and  liberal  view  of  the  whole  affa 
among  the  Scotch  Episcopalians,  who,  at  a  Synod  at  Inverness, 
censured  the  irregularity.  This  evoked  an  apologetic  explanation,  fiin 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  protesting  that  the  service  was  "intended  as  a  i 
service,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  Presbyterian  one,"  which  satisfied 
Episcopacy  at  the  expense  of  Scotch  Presbytery  ;  and  next  from  An^ 
Thomson,  which  was  hardly  more  satisfactory. 

Scarcely  had  astonishment  time  to  explode  till  moral  philosophy 
work  to  divine  the  motive  for  the  irregular  act.  One  saw  in  it  a  deep 
wed  "English  catholicity  to  Genevan  heresy,"  and  open  our  cathe< 
Doctors  Cumming  and  Norman  McLeod,  to  be  followed  by  "the  Spm 
the    Newman  Halls,  et  hoe  genus  omne,'*    Dr.    Cumming,  writing 
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''Dnmobin  Castle  "  under  the  signatore  of  ''  C./'  affirms  that  in  Scotland 
the  Free  Church  interpretation  of  the  matter  is,  that  ''  of  a  combined 
fcistian  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  in  support  of  a  great  principle  of 
National  Establishment."  To  the  offending  Prelates  themselves  their  own 
act,  though  apparently  simple  and  explicable  enough  in  their  own  eyes  at 
fint,  seems  to  get  sadly  warped  in  the  handling.  As  genial,  generous 
men,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  a  good  specimen  of  *' muscular  Christianity," 
what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  permit  themselves,  in  that  bracing 
air,  to  be  drawn  into  a  little  parenthetic  work,  without  meaning  anything 
more  than  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  do  a  little  good  by  the  way  ]  This  was  pro- 
bibly  all  that  was  legible  to  themselves  in  their  own  inner  consciousness. 
Bat,  when  taken  to  task,  they  draw  themselves  in,  and  protest  that  they 
meant  only  a  little  bit  of  wayside  ''missionary"  work,  thereby  seeming  to 
heathenize  the  whole  region,  and  leaving  the  enigma  only  the  more  complete; 
explaining  its  obseurum  per  obac^irkcsy  and  softening  its  durum  per  duriiis, 
ttd  this  making  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  Prelates,  in  fact,  meant  more  in  the  direction  of  catholicity  than  they 
Boir  find  themselves  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  perform.  ''The  simple 
trath  is,"  well  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Noixzomformlsh^  "that  neither  a 
biahop,  nor  any  other  clergyman,  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  both 
catholic  and  canonical  at  the  same  time.  Serious  as  the  subject  is,  the 
^eaoe  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  that  he  did  no  more  than  '  what  St.  Paul 
^  at  the  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,'  is  irresistibly  comic  ; 
'orirhat  parallel  can  there  be  between  a  broad-minded  apostle  and  the  bishop 
<^  a  narrow-minded  Church  ?  Both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  know 
to  they  cannot  reciprocate  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Glengarry  minister,  by 
Phring  at  his  disposal  for  a  service  York  Minster  or  Winchester  Cathedral, 
i&d,  farther,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  put  the  law  in  motion  against  any 
^byterian  minister  who  might  do  in  England  what  they  have  just  been 
^  in  Scotland." 

The  next  incident  of  the  class  we  are  considering,  on  the  inter-relations 
^  Episcopacy  and  Presbyteiy,  has  to  do  solely  with  Scotland.  The 
^UTenity  of  Glasgow,  on  removing,  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  their 
^  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  instead  of  using,  as  hitherto, 
^  of  the  City  churches  for  their  chapel,  set  apart  a  hall  for  religious 
Urtioe  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and,  under  a  genuinely  liberal  impulse, 
%f  resolyed  to  throw  their  pulpit  open  to  preachers  of  various 
^■Mminations,  Dissenters  included.  Considering  the  public  character 
^  the  seat  of  learning,  and  that,  in  addition  to  its  own  funds  and 
^Qwnment  grants,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow— of  all  creeds — had  voluntarily 
^tlbittibed  towards  the  new  buildings  a  sum  now  dose  upon  £160,000,  this 
Wttaganeni  of  the  Senatus  was  graceful  and  seemly.  In  resuming  theae 
'I'nees,  at  the  opening  of  the  University  Session  in  November,  they  invited 
^*  Iwing,  Biahop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  to  preach  on  one  of  the  Sundays 
<f  llttt  month,  witii  permission  to  use  the  liturgy  of  his  own  Church.  Hia 
^iHopal  brother.  Dr.  Wilson,  Biahop  of  Glasgow,  interdicted  his  doing  so, 
^te  atreogih  of  two  sections  of  the  XIX  Canon,  prohibiting  one  biahop 
^Mi  ^ mtcrfeiiiig,"  or  "performing  any  episcopal  functions  in  another 
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diocese  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  thereof;  *'  as  if  to  preadi  to  til 
University  were  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Bishop  Ewing,  a  troly  liboi 
man,  bowed  for  the  moment,  but  wrote  that  he  would  *'  print  and  dedioal 
to  the  Senatus  and  the  students  of  the  University  "  the  sermon  he  meant  i 
preach  ;  a  promise  which  he  has  implemented  with  interest,  entitling  h: 
publication  **  A  Christmas  Offering  "  to  the  University  of  Glas^w,  and  pn 
fixing  to  it  a  lengthened  preface  of  a  bold,  liberal,  and  catholic  tenor,  i 
which  he  protests  against  the  ground  taken  by  his  obstructive  brother  < 
Glasgow.  In  this  he  is  spiritedly  seconded  by  his  like-minded  brother,  B: 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  by  more  than  him,  as  we  aha 
directly  see.  In  this  preface.  Bishop  Ewing  comes  down  heavily  on  tl 
High  Church  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession,  as  implying  "  some  ni«t< 
rialistic  emanation  flowing  from  the  imposition  of  hands,"  but  professes 
doctrine  on  that  head,  consistent  in  his  view  with  spirituality  and  catiiol 
city.  He  protests  that  he  never  would  have  taken  holy  orders  on  tl 
understanding  that  these  foreclosed  fraternity  with  Presbyterians  ;  and  1 
thus  interestingly  alludes  to  good  Archbishop  Leighton  : — 

**  Little  moro  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  illastrious  Leighton,  our  last  Ard 
bishop  in  Glasgow  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  when  it  was  established  here,  had  ' 
leave  his  post,  and  die  an  exile  in  England,  from  the  impossibility  which  he  thi 
found  of  reconciling  the  contending  principles  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy.  Tl 
acceptance  of  offico  in  both  the  Churches  by  sach  a  man  (for  he  had  been  Princip 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  minister  of  the  parish  of  Newbottle  in  ti 
Established  Church,  then  Presbyterian,  before  he  became  Bishop  of  DunhUma^  ai 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow),  shows  that  their  principles  cannot  be  incompatible ;  tit 
is  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  one,  rightly  understood,  which  may  not  1 
compatible  with  the  other.  After  so  many  years  since  then  of  a  progrsMi' 
Christianity  surely  it  will  not  be  found  that  still  there  can  be  no  iuteroouxBS  * 
union  between  the  bodies." 

The  publication  of  Bishop  Ewing*s  sermon,  we  may  add,  instead  of  windii 
up  the  affair,  only  provoked  the  high  and  dry  party  into  expreanons 
sympathy  with  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  which,  with  counter  teBtifyin^ 
indicate  that  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see  the  end  of  the  diBcussion. 

In  the  following  month  (December  17),  imder  the  same  catholic  arraog 
ments.  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford,  occupied  the  Glasgow  Umyersity  palpi 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  in  Old  Greyfriars  Church,  Bdi 
burgh.  In  that  same  church,  at  the  commencemont  of  the  year,  Deaii  Sta 
ley  also  preached,  and  delivered  on  week  nights,  to  the  Philosophical  Inatil 
tion,  three  lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then  came  to  Gla^gc 
and  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  Early  Christians,  at  the  joint  invitation 
the  Athenaeum  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Ab  Dean  Alio 
came  at  a  former  season  at  tho  invitation  of  tho  last  named  Society  ;  as  ma 
of  our  Glasgow  Professors,  though  Scotchmen,  are  Oxford  men ;  and  aa  I 
Wallace,  minister  of  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh,  leads,  aa  did  J 
predecessor  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Scottish  Kii 
and  therefore  is  intimate  with  the  two  distinguished  leaders  above  named 
the  same  party  in  the  English  Church,  one  of  whom,  it  appears,  was  longund 
promise  to  preach  for  him,  no  significance  appears  to  attach  to  the  visit 
Professor  Jowett  and  Dean  Stanley  to  Scotland,  beyond  its  probable  t€ 
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dency  (which  we  ahould  regret)  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tho  Latitudinanan 
pirty  in  the  Scottish  Establishment. 

fiharing  this  apprehension,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
ft  prominent  leader  in  its  Assembly,  has  subjected  both  these  distinguished 
Anglicans  to  public  but  courteous  criticism,  in  the  course  of  which,  while 
appreciating  the  catholicities  and  charities  thoy  each  so  eloquently  express, 
he  desiderates  for  all  such  excellencies  more  of  a  doctrinal  and  evangelical 
bisis  than  either  of  them  saw  meet  to  propound.     With  reference  to  the 
text  chosen  by  one  of  them,   '^  Add  to  your  faith  virtu6/'  Professor  Rainy 
remarks  :  "  Mr.  Jowett  congratulated  his  audience  on  the  tendency  mani- 
festly prevailing,  according  to  him,    to  *  identify  faith  with  conscience.' 
This  intimation  is  as  pregnant  as  it  is  brief."    In  the  course  of  that  same 
sezmon,  the  Oxford  professor  uttered  some  good  things  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  union.     He  said:    '^ Although  we  do  not  dream  of  a  union  of 
Churches,   yet  may  we  not  hope  to  see  a  true  sense  of  proportion  amongst 
m ;  that  the  external  may  not  prevail  over  the  internal,  and  that  we  may 
noognize  the  ties  which  unite  us  to  be  far  greater  and  more  enduring  than 
the  accidents  which  separate  us."    This  is  a  beautiful  sentiment  beautifully 
expressed  ;  and  one  destined  to  eventual  and  universal  triumph.     But  in 
order  to  this  two  conditions  are  needed.     The  first  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  true  and  pure  evangelism  ;  tlie  second  is  the  element  of  religious  freedom. 
Only  imder  the  meridian  of  Christian  purity  and  Christian  liberty  can  thei*o 
l«  true  Christian  catholicity.     The  moim tains  of  sectarian  dominance  must 
he  Uid  low,  and  the  valleys  of  social  disability  must  be  filled  up  ;  and  the 
nils  of  fraternity,  on  sound  running  terms,  must  be  laid  along  the  level  of 
^religious  equality. 

Hence,  high  as  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  proverbially  is,  the  very 
^  that  it  is  at  least  a  non-established  Chxirch,  favours  the  hope  that 
^^biistian  fraternity  with  other  denominations  will  make  more  rapid  way 
UBong  them  than  among  their  brethren  of  tho  Anglican  Church.  Even 
Soottiah  Churchmen  can,  and  do,  go  much  farther  in  the  matter  of  pulpit 
i&teroourae  than  English  Churchmen,  to  the  extent,  for  example,  of  occasional 
interchange  of  pulpit  services  with  Dissenters  ;  but  without  true  religious 
equality  the  results  at  best  can  only  be  partial. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  catholic  spirit  to  bo  found  among  tho 
best  and  highest  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  just  been  furnished  by 
I)ean  Ramsay,  of  Edinburgh,  the  well-known  author  of  '' Reminiscences  of 
Boottiah  Life  and  Character.''  In  the  preface  to  the  twentieth  edition  of 
^  littb  work,  the  Dean  takes  the  opportunity  to  utter  his  mind  fully  and 
My  on  the  recent  incidents  on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  and 
c^edally  on  the  prelatic  escapade  at  Glengarry.  His  sentiments  of  enlarged 
cbanty  and  catholicity,  and  suggestions  of  pulpit  interchange,  are  quite  up 
^  the  occasion.  He  says :  '*  As  a  Scotchman,  by  descent  from  Presbyterians 
ef  high  moral  and  religious  character,  and  as  an  Episcopalian  by  conscien- 
^><^  pieference,  I  would  fain  see  more  of  harmony  and  of  confidence  between 
^  Sootdhmen,  not  only  as  fellow-countrymen,   but  as  fellow-Christians. 

*  Bee  Dr.  Bainy's  "  Three  Lectures  on  the  Choroh  of  Scotland."    (Edinburgh : 
^oha  MaUiien.)    An  admirdbla  reply  to  Dean  Stanley's  Statomont?. 
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When  I  first  joined  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Edinburgh  Episcopal  dergj 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  leading  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Every  consideration  was  shown  to  them  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Sand- 
ford,  Dr.  Morehead,  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  Rev.  Mr.  Shannon,  and  others. 
There  was  always  service  in  the  Episcopal  chapels  on  the  National  Church 
conununion  fast-days.  Ko  opposition  or  dislike  to  Episcopalian  deigymea 
occupying  Presbyterian  pulpits  was  ever  avowed  as  a  great  principle.  Charles 
Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  and  others  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
frequently  so  officiated,  and  it  was  considered  as  natural  and  suitable.'* 

This  suggestion  of  occasional  '^  interchange  of  pulpit,''  is  further  and  with, 
great  force  insisted  on  by  the  Dean  ;  and  that  not  on  the  strength  of  policy  , 
but  of  high  Christian  principle,  as  enunciated  in  the  following  utterance,  "fc  « 
which,  by  way  of  conclusion,  we  append  our  hearty  Amen  ! — 

''All   Christian  believers  have  communion  and  fellowship  with  thw^   <^t 
whether  living  or  dead.     We  should  feel  towards  such  persons  (eviden^:-^ 
without  reference  to  any  particular  Church  order),  all  sympathy  and  kii^^ad' 
ness  as  members  of  the  same  great  spiritual  family  on  earth,  expectants  ci 

meeting  in  heaven  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  of  joini__]tg 
in  the  worship  of  saints  and  augeb  round  the  throne.    I  have  no 
in  declaring  my  full  conviction  that  such  expectations  of  future  conuni 


should  supply  a  very  powerful  and  sacred  motive  for  our  cultivating  all 

spiritual  union  in  our  power  with  all  fellow-Christians,  all  for  whom  Ch^^wit 
died."  J.  GuTHUB 

©ur  i0uu0  Wiomtn. 

PART  II. 
In  reply  to  the  question.  What  do  I  individually  possess  that  I  can  g^*^^ 
to  others,  and  to  those  who  need  it  ?  I  would  answer  to  all  educated  Christ 
ladies  : — **  You  possess  intelligence,   cultivation  of   mind, — ^perhaps 
notions   of  things    in    general,  and   acquaintance   with  society  and  Im^'^^t 
with  much  that  adorns  or  disfigures  both.    Indeed,  an  incalculiJble  amoc^^ 
of    valuable  possessions  are  yours  as  an  educated  lady,   moving  in     ^^ 
enlightened  atmosphere,  with  leisure  at  your  command.*' 

How  vast  is  the  difference  in  the  possession  of  these  advantages  by  won»^° 
of  leisure,  and  by  the  daughters  of  toil,  whose  busy  hands  find  little  resps"^ 
from  work  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  !    And  yet  these  latt^" 
want  their  minds  as  much  as  any  women  upon  earth.     They  want  them  w^^ 
stored,    and  rightly  directed  for  the  wise  government  of   that  worid   ^^ 
interests  by  which  a  woman  is  surrounded  in  her  home.     They  want  the^^ 
minds  for  rational  companionship,   instead  of    vulgar  folly, — for  hone^ 
dealing, — for  upright  walking,  and  for  all  those  worthy  purposes  which  0010^ 
imder  the  head  of  good  citizenship.     Beyond  which,  they  want  their  nmui^ 
brought  under  right  teaching  and  government  in  order  that  they  may  mccep^ 
the  truth—the  highest  truth — in  the  love  of  it,  and  so  stand  bravelyy  unde^ 
a  sure  defence,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  knowing  in  Whom  they  beUev^v 
and  what  it  is  to  walk  worthily  in  His  name,  even  through  paths  the  mo8^ 
obscure,  with  little  help  from  any  human  hand  when  they  are  in  difficulty 
and  little  praise  from  any  human  lips  when  they  do  welL 
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Lcxoking  tHoughtfully  at  the  diilerence  in  the  lot  of  life  between  these  two 
ckwea,  I  have  myself  made  experiment  of  a  mode  of  helping  our  young 
women  vrhich  I  am  most  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  others  ; 
ind  if  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  it  is  not  so  much  because  my  attempt  has  been  a  success,  as  that 
I  think  I  have  obtained  some  insight  into  how  others  may  succeed. 

The  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  let  me  briefly  say,  is  that  of  helping  our 
joung  women  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  character,  intellectually  and 
locially,  still  keeping  within  their  appropriate  sphere  of  practical  usefulness ; 
for  I  would  in  no  sense  attempt  to  draw  them  out  of  their  true  social 
position,  but  would  help  them  to  make  that  position  honourable  by  rational 
thought,  as  well  as  faithful  service,  and  always  by  work  well  done. 

If  I  speak  of  myself  in  these  more  practical  remarks,  it  is  because  I  know 
of  no  other  method  so  good  for  clear  explanation.  Much  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  communicate  in  this  way  might  appear  too  minute  and  trivial  to  pass 
through  any  public  channel ;  but  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  any  reader  so  far  as  to  lead  to  further  inquiry,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  reply  in  any  way  that  may  afford  hope  of  such  intercourse  leading 
others  to  engage  in  the  same  work. 

The  classes  for  young  women  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  established 

ahoold,  I  think,  consist  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, — not  more,  because  a  larger 

number  would  prevent  freedom  of  intercourse  ;  and  out  of  that  number 

there  will  necessarily  be  many  absent,  owing  to  duties  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 

class,  has  to  be  met, — that  the  work  of  a  useful  woman  is  never  done,   and 

that  young  women  engaged  in  business,  or  other  useful  occupations,  cannot 

^ways  be  spared,  even  for  the  short  period  of  an  hour  once  a  week.     So 

S'eat,  indeed,  have  I  found  the  urgency  of  business  claims  in  spring  and 

^^y  summer  that  I  have  concluded  to  confine  our  meetings  to  the  winter 

months ;  and  even  then  the  late  dinners  of  many  families  prevent  their 

^errants  from  going  out. 

The  mention  of  servants  reminds  me  that  I  ought,  perliaps,  to  specify  more 

distinctly  of  whom,  or  of  what  class  of  society,  my  little  company  is  composed. 

It  is  dear  that  my  plan  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  intended  for  ladies.  Ladies,  in 

lUy  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  teachers  ;  yet  some  of  my  young  friends  have 

^^n  kind  enough  to  give  me  their  countenance  whose  homes  supply  them 

^th  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  self -culture.    Others  have  stood  by  me 

^^0]n  feelings  of  good- will.     But  the  greater  part  have  been  those  who  are 

^pendent  upon  their  own  exertions  ;  and  I  have  especially  invited  servants, 

— 'I  mean  the  better  order  of  servants, — because  their  advantages  in  the  way 

^(  mental  improvement  are  so  few,  while  their  responsibilities  in  after-life 

^*«  likely  to  be  many  and  most  serious.     I  feel,  too,  that  we  are  much 

^lidebted  to  our  servants  as  a  whole ;  and  if  we  would  pay  them  back  for 

^htu  many  services  a  little  more  in  things  pertaining  to  their  higher  nature, 

— ^la  things  calculated  to  enlighten  and  elevate  them  as  thinking  and 

^^scoontable  beings, — I  believe  there  would  be  less  complaining  in  our  own 

^'omet,  and  less  fault-finding  as  regards  the  homes  of  our  industrious  men. 

Another  difficulty  consists  in  the  necessary  and  right  dependence  of  this. 
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class  of  young  women  upon  the  oonTenience  and  the  snihoiity  of  ihose  in 
whose  serrice  they  are  engaged.  For  the  most  part  their  time  is  not  their  own; 
and  it  may  be — nay,  most  likely  will  be — that  parents,  masters,  miatresaes, 
and  employers  generally,  will  not  wish  them  to  be  invited  to  engage  in  any 
thing  away  from  their  accustomed  occupations,  however  good  it  may  be  in 
itself.     Too  much  care  cannot,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  this  respect,— «ire 
to  refer  every  thing  to  the  rightful  autliority,  and  care  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  that  any  absolute  duty,  such  as  that  which  is  owed  to 
parents  and  employers,  must  always  stand  first  and  be  most  oonsideied. 
ii>  Theso  circumstances  will  necessarily  operate  against  any  great  numbem 
being  gathered  together  in  such  classes  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  a  large  number 
in  any  one  class  ^trould  increase  its  usefulness.     Also,  I  should  myae^ 
strongly  object  to  the  presence  of  ladies  or  others  who  might  wiah  to  attez^^ 
from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.    I  consider  it  due  to  the  feelings  of 
for  whom  the  benefit  is  intended,  that  they  should  stand  as  mudh  ai 
on  the  same  level ;  that  they  should  meet  in  good  faith,  and  in  pevfi 

confidence  under  the  shelter — if  I  may  use  the  expression — of  one  preside 34 

friend,  of  whom  they  feel  sure  that  she  will  not  exjToso  their  mistakes,         c 
shortcomings,  nor  D?illingly  allow  any  of  thom  to  be  placed  at  a  pain: 


disadvantage  with  their  companions.    On  these  conditions  alone  can  we 
for  that  openness  of  communication,  and  that  freedom  of  response,  w] 
consider  a  very  important  part  of  this  method  of  conveying  instruction. 

If  classes  of  the  kind  I  have  proposed  could  be  established  all  over 
country,  under  the  kind  care  and  thoughtful  superintendence  of 
ladies  anxious  to  do  good,  I  believe  that  way  would  soon  be  made  for  n^^be 
diffusion  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  calculated  to  extend,  w^th 
beneficial  influence,  to  future  generations.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  •piac^'S'^ 
of  mere  knowledge — simply  as  such — that  I  would  so  earnestly  advoc^^ 
this  method  of  doing  good,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  results  of  kno"^' 
ledge,  when  rightly  used,  for  helping  the  young  in  right  thinking  and  ri^^^ 
feeling,  so  as  to  influence  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives. 

I  have  a  high  idea  of  that  sympathy  which  binds — or  might  bind — wonx^^ 
of  all  classes  to  one  another,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  position  which  a  woni0i>^* 
whose  heart  is  warmed  with  this  sympathy,  can  fill  which  is  at  onoe  so  spir^'^ 
stirring,  and  so  full  of  interest,  as  that  of  meeting  a  class  of  young 
and  addressing  them  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  heart  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  interests,  temporal  and  eternal, — women  to  women,  ' — 
the  experienced  to  the  untried, — the  traveller,  perhaps  far  advanced  in  t^^^ 
journey  of  life,  inviting,  encouraging,  or  warning  those  who  have  If'*^^ 
recently  set  out  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  are  scarcely  aware  of  tS^^ 
difilculties  of  the  way,  or  the  pleasiurcs  which  await  their  safe  progress  alo^^ 
the  right  path. 

How  much  may  be  said  by  women  to  women  on  such  occasions, 
much  is  felt,  and  felt  mutually  !  How  much  may  be  drawn  out  of  tbe^^ 
common  lot  as  women !  If  the  choice  of  subjects  should  cause  perplezi'^' 
to  anyone,  there  is  the  whole  range  of  female  duty,  pleasure,  and  ooonp^^' 
tion,  such  as  the  management  of  a  sick-room,  with  many  other  oceopstio^'^ 
requiring  thought  as  well  as  skill. 
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It  is  tme  I  .know  of  no  books  especially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  ( 
believe  the  teacher  must  invent  and  construct  her  own  lessons  ;  for  if,  as 
already  said,  the  space  of  only  one  hour  every  week  is  all  that  can  bo 
allowed, — and  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  many  minutes  beyond  this,- 
iTcry  peculiar  kind  of  compression  of  matter  and  of  interest  is  require... 
Teaching  under  such  circumstances  can  only  consist  of  a  kind  of  bird*s-eyL 
riew  being  given  of  the  subject  in  hand,  with  perhaps  some  points  <>i 
interest  dwelt  upon  with  moro  emphasis,  and  at  greater  length  th:i:i 
general  facts. 

In  order  to  make  this  short  time  moro  serviceable,  I  have  found  it  usefc: 
to  suggest  subjects  connected  with  the  lesson  for  consideration  during  tiie 
intervening  week, — perhaps  questions  to  bo  answered,  by  those  who  u\li 
answer,  when  we  meet  again.  Chiefly  I  have  asked  for  illustrations  of  t2io 
subject  taken  from  tho  Bible,  but  sometimes  from  ordinary  life.  I  would 
also  recommend,  to  those  who  can  so  manage  it,  to  have  pictures,  8pecimeii<. 
or  anything  to  show,  that  will  throw  light  upon  what  is  described;  not  ouiy 
because  the  time  being  so  very  short  that  all  possible  help  should  be  callc. 
in,  but  also  because  the  members  of  such  classes  being,  many  of  them,  youii:^ 
women  not  much  accustomed  to  earnest,  or  continuous  thought,  they  mtr  ■' 
be  inUrtsUdf  or  they  will  not  continue  their  attendance. 

Hence  a  very  slight,  conversational,  but  yet  graphic  niudc  of  convey iiiL. 
instniction  appears  to  me  the  best.     In  fact,  each  teacher  may,  and  I  thiii't 
muit,  choose  her  own  way.    A  moro  attentive  or  agreeable  audience  than  J 
Have  always  found,  no  one  need  desire ;  and  I  have  great  faith  that  the  sai).< 
Toward  would  follow  other  efforts  of  this  kind,  provided  always  thattli'^ 
toacher  herself  possesses  certain  qualifications, — not  genius — notleaming,- 
^ut  t]rmpathy  with  the  young,  great  earnestness  for  their  welfare,  frcedoi.i 
from  prejudice,  and  largo- hearteduess. 

Sarau  S.  Ellis. 


SJfje  things  0ut  ot  ioljklg  (^xmt  ^nU^ixoi^^tn  QtQixi. 

A  TKUL  has  recently  been  held  at  Rouen  which  is  likely  to  be  a  tuminj 

point  in  the  moral  history  of  France.   It  reveals,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  has 

iHirealed,  the  utter  rottenness  of  the  Empire,  and  explains  to  all  who  need  the 

explanation  why  Ichabod  has  been  written  over  the  temple  of  French  magniil 

cenoe  and  pride.     A  nation  in  love  with  glory,  and  capable  at  the  same  timt 

of  delighting  in  the  profectorial  government  of  M.  Janvier  de  la  Motto. 

sometime  Prefect  of  the  Eure,  has  one  sure  experience  before  it,  sooner  o\ 

later— the  very  dust  of  weakness  and  shame.    Tho  experience  came  swiftly, 

^be  proatniiion  and  humiliation  were  extreme  ;  Franco  in  bitterness  of  sou' 

u  laying  bare  the  foid  secrets  of  the  Imperial  regime  with  which  she  so  lon^' 

^^^hted  herself,  and  resolving,  let  us  thank  GTod,  with  apparent  earnestness, 

^^  ahe  will  lay  new  and  nobler  foundations  for  tlie  future  edifice  which  sh*; 

*^pe8  to  rear  out  of  the  present  dire  and  disastrous  wreck. 

M.  Janvier  de  la  Motte  was  one  of  the  most  notable  and  popular  prefects 
^der  the  Empire.     He  was  a  man  of  gross  profligacy,  so  gross  that  the 
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evidences  on  the  subject  could  not  h%  referred  to  liere ;  but  he  was  an 
admirable  Prefect  after  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial  Court.  His  moral 
character  was  so  notoriously  foul,  that  at  last  M.  Pinard>  even  under  thd 
Empire,  had  to  remove  him  from  his  Prefecture  ;  but  so  thoroughly  were 
his  masters  pleased  with  him  that  he  was  appointed,  it  is  said  at  the 
Emperor's  express  instance,  to  another  and  distant  Department.  The  reason 
of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  simple :  he  made  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire  popular  in  his  Department ;  the  means  by  which  he 
achieved  that  crowning  success  were  equally  simple — lavish,  reckless  expen- 
diture. He  was  the  most  delightful,  enterprising,  and  liberal  of  Prefects  ; 
always  spending  money  with  open  hand  on  the  Department — and  on  himself. 
He  never  gave  less  than  a  gold  piece  to  a  beggar  ;  he  gave  most  magnificent 
fetes  when  the  Emperor  visited  his  Department ;  he  had  an  open  hand  for 
the  clergy  and  all  who  wanted  their  pet  projects  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  }  while  he  was  not  immindful  of  himself.  Seven  hundred 
pounds  were  spent  on  the  decoration  of  a  bed-room  at  the  Prefecture,  and 
his  personal  expenses  were  so  lavish  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  throw 
himself  on  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  One  thing,  and  only  one  thing,  in 
the  way  of  administrative  baseness  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of — 
there  was  no  charge  against  him  of  enriching  himself  privately  by  the 
plunder  of  the  State.  He  got  money  recklessly,  and  he  spent  it  recklessly. 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  it,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  those  who  like  to 
fitudy  the  causes  of  great  catastrophes  to  consider  thoughtfully ;  it  is  from 
such  sources  that  the  only  real  calamities  of  nations  spring.  M.  Janvier 
carried  on  his  operations  by  a  series  of  the -most  shameless  forgeries,  in 
which  people  of  all  ranks  and  callings  became  his  ready  accomplices.  Archi* 
tects,  surveyors,  mayors,  upholsterers,  contractors,  workmen,  were  persuaded 
— apparently  with  ease — to  send  in  fictitious  bills,  and  sign  fictitious  reoeipts, 
which  were  made  to  cover  the  real  expenditure  of  the  Prefect  on  his  pnblie 
and  private  ends.  It  is  the  Tammany  King  over  again,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  men  who  signed  the  fictitious  papers  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the 
favour  of  the  Prefect.  A  poor  mason  employed  at  four  francs  a  day  signed 
a  receipt  for  £80.  The  '*  respectable  "  firm  which  fitted  up  the  bed-room  at 
the  Prefecture  charged  a  good  part  of  it  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Every  account 
was  cooked  more  or  less ;  and  M.  Janvier  seems  to  have  found  no  sort 
of  difficulty  in  persuading  the  whole  Department  to  help  him  in  his  nefarious 
plans  either  actively  or  passively — a  large  number  lying,  forging,  cheating, 
At  his  bidding  ;  a  far  larger  number  keeping  their  eyes  resolutely  shot. 
Tlicre  is  no  pretence  that  there  was  much  secresy  about  it.  When  the 
Emperor  visited  Evreux  he  imported  10,000  men,  fed  and  paid  them  hand- 
somely, and  made  them  shout  a  welcome.  But  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction  must  have  been  perfectly  well  understood  on  the  spot.  The 
Emperor*s  Minister  of  the  Interior  must  have  known  the  secret  of  M.  Jaayier^s 
mel^ods,  but  his  fall  at  last  was  due  entirely  to  his  moral  profligacy  ;  while 
his  government  of  the  Department  was  regarded  as  on  the  whole  a  Teiy 
brilliant,  though  too  daring,  piece  of  ''administratiTe  mechanism,"  to 
borrow  the  happy  phrase  of  his  defenders,  whereby  he  had  deserved  weU 
of  the  State. 
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The  Empire  fell,  and  with  it  M.  Janvier  de  la  Motte.    The  Republic,  eager 
to  diflcredit  the  Imperial  system,  dragged  the  scandalous  history  to  light. 
K  Janvier  was  put  on  his  trial  at  Bbuen,  and  the  astounding  tale  of  social 
lad  dvil  cormption  was  given  to  the  world .    The  defence  is  that  the  Prefect 
Ittd  none  but  patriotic  motives  for  his  conduct.    He  had  to  raise  money 
constantly  in  a  hurry,  and  to  spend  it  on  a  scale  which  might  be  open  to 
terious  criticism  by  the  Council  of  the  Department ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  doak  it  by  frauds,  forgeries,  and  lies.     Some  rudiment  of  the 
ijstem  he  found  in  the  ways  and  means  of  Imperial  finance  ready  to  his 
hand.    The  Imperial  Government  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  money  for 
one  purpose  and  devoting  it  to  another,  by  a  process  to  which  the  term 
firtmetU  got  applied.     Sums  voted  for  the  army  and  for  education  found 
their  way  into  the  Imperial  cellars  and  stables,  and  the  thing  was  notorious. 
M.  Janvier,  say  his  friends,  but  applied  the  system  a  little  more  boldly,  and 
sot  people  by  the  hundred  to  certify  for  sums  which  they  had  never  received 
and  for  work  which  they  had  never  done,  in  order  that  he  might  raise  such 
rams  as  he  thought  needful  for  the  public  good.    This  defence,  set  forth  by 
an  advocate,  would  be  intelligible.    It  would  be  the  best  that  an  advocate 
could  make  of  a  bad,  base  business.    But  the  wonder  and  shame  of  the 
thing  is,  that  the  first  men  in  France  come  forward  to  make  the  defence  for 
the  culprit.    M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  the  IViinister  of  Finance,  maintained  the 
Prefect's  integrity  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  intimated  that  as  Finance 
Hiniiter  he  saw  nothing  much  to  complain  of.     M.  Durufl^,  aged  eighty,  the 
oldest  Senator  of  the  Empire,  testified  that  in  his  opinion  forgeries,  though 
objectionable,  were  sometimes  necessary.     M.  Pinard,  the  Imperial  Minister 
who  dismissed  him  for  his  profligacy,  could  find  no  reason  for  the  prosecu- 
tion but  political  hatred !    Such  testimony  from  men  in  the  first  position 
had  naturally  great  weight  with  the  jury,    with  whom  M.   Janvier  was 
ottnifestly  popular,  and  they  capped  the  astounding  evidence  for  the  defence 
bj  acquitting  the  Prefect  of  the  charge — unanimously !    M.  Janvier  returns 
to  lodety  with  flying  colours,  and  Public  Justice  becomes  the  accomplice  of 
hit  guilt 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  complete  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Imperial  system  of  government  had  corrupted,  we  may 
^7  say  rotted,  society  in  France.  Personal  government  of  the  Empire, 
all  being  made  to  wait  on  one  man*s  will,  repeated  itself  in  eveiy  Depart- 
iBttit.  The  Prefect  was  the  Emperor  in  little,  and  aped  the  morals  and 
>ovmen  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Men  were  taught  sedulously  to  look  to  him 
uthe  fountain  of  honour  and  riches  ;  in  his  favour  socially  there  was  life — 
hb  imile  was  the  sunlight,  his  frown  the  cold  shade,  of  existence  ;  and  so  he 
established  an  influence  over  all  classes  and  orders  in  his  Department,  which 
>K^  it  easy  for  him  to  find  accomplices,  for  no  reward  but  his  favour,  in 
^  most  disgraceful  administrative  frauds  and  crimes.  These  were  Norman 
iPArj  and  peasantry  who  listened  with  such  easy  readiness  to  the  Prefect's 
^^BptatioDs  ;  and  the  Normans  are  among  the  hardiest,  most  independent, 
nd  industrions  populations  in  France.  Tet  even  there  the  rot  ran  through 
^  whole  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  for  the  jury,  respectable 
ndubitsnts  of  one  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  France,  unanimously 
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vjsolTod  that  M.  Janvier  de  .la  Motte  had  done  nothing  whioh  tlMj  ooold 

condemn. 
Wo  need  not  to  look  farther  to  discover  the  caoae  of  all  the  humiliation 

ii\d  misery  of  France.    Loyalty,  patriotism,  courage,  self-devoiicm,  all  peridi 

before  such  public  baseness  as  is  here  disclosed.    Men  trained  to  look  up  to 

such  a  ruler  as  M.  Janvier  as  their  Providence,  get  incapable  of  patriotie 

(Tort  and  sacrifice.  Tlieir  country  is  the  little  world  of  their  prirato 
interests,  and  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  wages  ia  their  God.  When  the 
moment  of  trial  comes  they  crumble  like  touchwood  under  the  first  premm ; 
ind  all  is  confusion,  wreck,  and  shame.  A  country,  in  such  a  oaw,  hat 
<luito  lost  '^the  cheap  defence  of  nations,*'  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  har 
mns.  The  utter  confusion  manifest  in  France  before  the  war  was  a  fortn^g^ 
old,  and  the  rapid  collapse  which  followed,  could  only  spring  from  one  root 

-demoralization.     How  thorough,  how  shameful,  that  demoralisktion  wif 
is  now  finally  laid  bare.      The  French  people  have  the  history  before  them. 
There  are  signs  that  it  is  stinging  them  ta  confession,  penitence,  and  rafor- 
fnation.     It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  the  ahnoit 
indispensable  financier  of  the  Republic,  has  been  compelled  to  realign  oflios 
1»y  the  indignation  which  his  evidence  has  aroused  in  the  Aasembly.    Knoos 
may  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  Nomum  jury,  and  place  on  suoh  a  oaieer  ai 
that  of  M.  Janvier,  and  others  still  more  highly  placed,  a  brand  so  deep  tliat 
men  will  tremble  to  repeat  their  administrative  tactics.    But  we  fear  fioi^ 
tlic  evidence,  and  from  the  class  of  men  who  gave  it,  that  the  evillHLft 
.spread  too  deeply  for  a  burst  of  indignation  to  cure  it.      It  is  the  omie  of 
centralization  that  it  spreads  a  poisonous  taint  swiftly  through  the  whole 
community.    The  Communists  were  not  so  far  wrong  in  their  bitter  denm- 
ciation  of  it,  and  their  longing  for  local  self-government,  responsibility  to  the 
people,  and  entire  publicity.     But  the  cure  must  begin  deeper  down,  in  ibie 
conscience  and  moral  instinct  of  the  people,  and  Heaven  will  work  it  ih0K* 
ill  time,  but  by  stem,  sharp  processes  which  will  wring  the  very  heartetriDS* 
of  the  nation  witli  pain.     The  end  of  trouble  in  France  is  not  yet. 

Nor  can  we  boast  ourselves  greatly  of  the  contrast  which  we  offer.    Tt^^ 
our  standard  of  public  morality  would  render  it  impossible  that  an  Tgngli*^ 
jury  should  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  ^^ 
lirst  announcement  of  the  fraud  would  have  drawn  forth  strong  and  ^Is0^ 
reprobation.     But  those  who  watch  our  course  as  a  nation  closely  disoerl'  * 
'^Tadual  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  moral  obligation,  and  a  lowering  of  t^ 
standard  of  public  duty,  which  fills  them  with  apprehension.     Simplicity  ■* 
perishing  slowly  before  our  wealth  and  luxury,  and  with  simplicity  t**^ 
strongest  outwork  of  public  morality  falls.    We  have  need  to  watch  and  pt^ 
against  the  pressure  of  the  times  which  is  bearing  us  down,  and  to  read  cf^^ 
again  and  again  that  warning  word,  which  sought  to  arrest  God's  aw^^^^ 
people  as  they  began  under  the  same  temptations  to  tread  the  same  doW^' 
ward  path:  **  The  prophcU  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  th^^ 
means ;  and  My  peoplelove  tohaveitso:  andwhatwiUyedoiniheendikertc^ff^^ 

J.  Baldwin  Bbowzt. 
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DID  GOD  TAKE  MARY  ? 

Okb  Sundajy  before  opening  the  Sabbath  school,  one  of  our  scholars,  a  little 

gill  of  five  years,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Mary,  a  playmate  of  hers,  had 

died.    She  seemed  very  sorrowful  about  it,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with 

tean»  until  I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  told  her  that  God  had  taken  Mary 

md  it  was  all  right.    Mary  would  never  be  sick  again  and  had  gone  to  live 

vifth  Jesus.     Nellie  seemed  quite  happy  at  hearing  this,  and  wiping  her  eyes 

die  saidy  "01  am  so  glad  she  is  with  Jesus.     It  is  all  rigJit."    The  day  of 

the  fimeral  I  went  to  the  house  early  to  see  Mary's  parents,  and  there  was 

Kellie  standing  by  the  lifeless  body  of  her  little  friend,  with  her  face  beaming 

vith  delight. 

She  seemed  so  absorbed  looking  at  the  corpse  that  she  heeded  no  one,  until 
I  took  her  to  her  mother,  as  the  parents  of  the  little  sleeper  were  coming  in 
the  room.  As  soon  as  the  parents  saw  their  little  one  in  its  coffin,  they 
began  to  scream  and  cry,  and  to  call  **  Mary !  dear  Mary  !  "  as  if  they  could 
Dot  be  comforted  and  had  no  hope  of  ever  meeting  her  again. 

The  next  day  I  called  to  see  the  afflicted  parents,  and  then  to  see  Nellie, 
IS  I  felt  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  change  in  her  feelings.  She  was 
out  when  I  called,  but  her  mother  told  me  she  was  a  most  unhappy  child  and 
die  could  not  comfort  her.  She  had  lost  her  confidence  both  in  her  and  in 
a>e,  as  sh6  thought  I  had  not  told  her  the  truth  about  God's  having  taken  her, 
for,  as  Nellie  said,  if  God  took  her  it  iva^  ri^hty  and  Mary's  mamma  would  not 
czy  and  call  her  back. 

Feeling  unwilling  to  have  the  child's  mind  so  clouded,  I  told  her  mother  to 
keep  her  at  home  the  next  day  and  I  would  call  to  see  her.  I  called  accord- 
ing to  promise,  and  taking  the  sad  little  one  on  my  lap,  asked  whom  she 
played  with  since  God  had  taken  Mary.  She  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  me, 
^nd  said  in  a  questioning  tone, 
"  Did  (?od  take  Mary  ? " 
"Yes,"  I  repUed,  "  He  took  her." 

Then  she  said,  "  Wliy  did  her  mamma  and  papa  cry,  for  if  God  took  her  it 
"wu  fight »" 

I  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  make  it  clear  to  lier,  until  it  occurred  to  me  that  her 

grandma  lived  in  Manchester,  and  that  she  visited  her  at  times,  so  I  said, 

'*  Nellie,  sometimes  your  grandma  sends  word  she  wants  you  to  come  and 

stay  with  her,  and  your  mamma  is  willing  you  shall  go  and  she  gets  your 

dothes  ready,  and  when  the  day  comes  for  you  to  go  and  she  goes  with  you  to 

the  station  to  see  you  off,  doesn't  she  cry  sometimes  when  she  bids  you  good 

l)yer 

"Yes,"NemerepHed,  ''she  does." 

"Well,  Nellie,'*  I  said,  "it  is  not  because  she  thinks  it  wrong  for  you  to  go 
tothedty,  or  because  she  don't  want  you  to  go,  but  she  crie3  Lt  cause  she 
viU  not  see  you  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  j ust  so  it  is  with  IVIary 's  parents .  They 
^lunr  it  is  ri^^t  that  she  has  gone  to  heaven,  but  it  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore Qod  takes  them  to  heaven  and  they  can  get  to  see  Mary  again." 
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Nellie's  face  brightened,  showing  that  her  happiness  had  returned 
that  she  again  had  confidence  in  me  ;  she  said,  '*  0  I  am  so  glad,  thex 
did  take  Mary,  and  she  is  happy." 

Sabbath  School  Teach 


WHAT  ALICE  DID. 

A  GENTLEMAN  was  standing  one  morning  on  the  platform  of  a  railroad  st 
in  New  York,  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  named  . 
There  was  some  slight  detention  about  the  opening  of  the  car  in  which 
wished  to  sit,  and  the  child  stood  quietly  looking  around  her,  interest 
all  she  saw,  when  the  sound  of  the  measured  tramp  of  a  dozen  heav^ 
made  her  turn  and  look  behind  her.  There  she  saw  a  sight  such  as  her  y 
eyes  had  never  looked  upon  before — a  short  procession  of  six  policemen 
of  whom  marched  first,  followed  by  two  others,  between  whom,  chain< 
the  wrist  of  each,  walked  a  cruel,  fierce-looking  man,  and  these  were  foil 
by  two  more,  who  came  close  behind  the  dangerous  prisoner.  The  mai 
one  of  the  worst  ruffians  of  the  city.  He  had  committed  a  terrible  crime 
was  on  his  way  to  the  State  prison,  to  be  locked  up  there  for  the  rest  o 
life.  Alice  had  heard  of  him,  and  she  knew  who  it  must  be,  for  only 
morning  her  father  had  said  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent  up  strc 
guarded,  for  it  had  been  suspected  that  some  of  his  comrades  would  ti 
rescue  him  from  the  officers. 

The  little  company  halted  quite  near  her.  Her  father,  who  was  bi 
talking  with  a  friend,  did  not  notice  them,  or  probably  he  would  hav< 
his  child  away.  Alice  stood  and  watched  the  man  with  a  strange,  cho 
feeling  in  her  throat,  and  a  pitiful  look  in  her  eyes.  It  seemed  so  ' 
very  sad  to  think  that  after  this  one  ride  in  the  sunshine,  by  the  banl 
the  river,  the  poor  man  would  be  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  prison  all  his 
No  matter  how  long  he  might  live,  even  if  he  should  become  an  old,  old 
he  could  never  walk  in  the  bright  sunlight  a  free  man  again. 

All  at  once  the  prisoner  looked  at  her,  and  then  turned  suddenly  a 
But  in  another  moment  he  glanced  back,  as  if  he  could  not  resist  the  e 
pity  of  that  childish  face.  He  watched  it  for  an  instant,  his  own  feal 
working  curiously  the  while,  and  then  turned  his  head  with  an  impa 
motion  which  told  Alice  that  she  had  annoyed  him.  Her  tender  little  1 
was  sorry  in  a  moment,  and  starting  forward  she  went  almost  close  tc 
dangerous  man,  and  said  earnestly  : 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  plague  you,  poor  man— only  I*m  sorry  for  you. 
Jesi^  is  sorry  for  you,  too. " 

One  of  the  policemen  caught  her  quickly  up  and  gave  her  to  her  fa 
who  had  already  sprung  forward  to  stop  her.  No  one  had  heard  i 
whispered  words  save  the  man  to  whom  they  were  spoken.  But,  thank  i 
he  had  heard  them,  and  their  echo,  with  the  picture  of  that  tender,  gri 
child's  face,  went  with  him  through  all  that  long  ride,  and  passed  in  h 
him  into  his  dreary  cell.  The  keeper  wondered  greatly  when  he  found 
his  dreaded  prisoner  made  no  trouble,  and  that,  as  time  passed  on,  he 
gentler  and  more  kindly  every  day.    But  the  wonder  was  explained  w 
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long  months  after,  the  chaplain  asked  him  how  it  was  that  ho  had  turned 
out  such  a  different  man  from  that  which  they  had  all  expected  to  see. 

'^  It  is  a  simple  story/*  said  the  man.  '*  A  child  was  sorry  for  me,  and  she 
told  me  that  Jesus  was  sorry  for  me,  too  ;  and  her  pity  and  His  broke  my 
hard  heart" 

Tea  see  now  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  work  for  Jesus.  Surely  any  one  of 
yon  may  show  that  you  are  '^  of  God,"  in  some  such  simple  way  as  that  in 
which  Alice  gave  proof  that  the  Master's  hand  had  touched  her  heart.  Not 
u  the  did  it.  It  is  not  of  the  thing  she  did,  but  of  the  spirit  she  possessed,  I 
tpeak.  If  we  hare  indeed  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  our  hearts  the  opportunity 
ofihoiring  our  love  for  Him  and  serving  Him  will  not  be  wanting. 


W^ttxin. 


LORD,  AS  THE  RIGHTEOUS  DIE. 
**  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.*' — Num.  xxiii.  10. 

Lord,  as  the  righteous  die. 
So  let  me  yield  my  last,  my  parting  breath  ! 

My  hope  in  Christ ;  my  cry- 
Dear  *^  Lord,  remember  me  !  "    Such  be  my  death  ! 

Life's  work  and  office  done. 
Like  Aaron,  I  my  robes  would  lay  aside : 

My  earthly  course  well  run, 
A  "  priest "  in  heaven,  I  would  for  aye  abide. 

Bright  Pisgah-views  I  crave. 
Like  Moses,  of  ^'  the  goodly  land  "  afar. 

Beyond  dark  Jordan's  wave. 

0  let  no  clouds  of  doubt  my  vision  mar  ! 

By  guardian  angels  led, 

1  would  in  ^'Abraham's  bosom"  sweetly  rest  ; 

*'  Living  "  with  Thee,  not  "  dead," 
*  While  I  with  saints  '^  in  Paradise  "  am  blest. 

"  Translated  "  would  I  be 
Like  Enoch :  here  one  moment,  but  the  next — 

'*  Absent  from  flesh,"  and  free 
From  aU  that  once  my  anxious  spirit  ve^'d. 

"  Caught  up !  "    What  joys  await ! 
Elijah-like,  in  chariot  of  flame, 

Ent'ring  the  golden  gate, 
I  *' more  tlian  conqueror"  bow  before  the  Lamb ! 

J.  Oswald  Jackson. 
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THE  LATE  BEY.  JOHN  OLENDE27NINO. 

We  have  intended  for  Bomo  time  to  for- 
nix a  hrief  sketch  of  Mr.  Glendenning, 
u  one  whose  name  merits  a  place  in  oar 
pages,  and  in  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
hut  droumstances  hindered.  Now  we 
purpose  fulfilling  our  intexition,  feeling 
that  it  can  never  be  too  late  to  record 
the  virtues,  labours,  and  Christian 
character  of  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Glendenning  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1812.  His  parent  s,  if  neither 
wealthy,  nor  eminent  in  social  position, 
were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  the 
general  respect  in  which  they  were  held. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great 
earnestness  and  devoutness  of  spirit,  and 
by  her  prayers  and  counsels  produced 
early  and  deep  impressions  on  the  mind 
of  her  son.  These  impressions,  in  all 
probability,  never  left  him,  although  it 
was  after  he  had  quitted  h  is  home  that, 
by  a  silent  and  imperceptible  process, 
his  heart  was  drawn  into  loving  com- 
munion with  the  Saviour,  and  his  life 
dedicated  to  His  service.  At  an  early 
age  he  left  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
lived  for  many  years  at  Bradford,  where 
his  character  was  in  a  great  measure 
formed,  and  his  future  career  determined. 
At  Bradford  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
business  of  a  printer  and  bookseller. 
During  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ho  publicly 
avowed  himsell  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The 
church  to  which  he  becamo  united  was 
that  assembling  in  Horton-lane,  under 
the  pastoral  caro  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Taylor.  As  soon  as  he  had  publicly 
associated  himself  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  as  far  as 
fitting  opportunity  presented,  to  engage 
actively  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  Not 
only  did  the  Sunday-school — that  train- 
ing place  for  many  eminent  ministers  of 
Christ—at  once  enlist  his  efibrts,  but 


other  works  of  asefiihiMS   shared  his 
earnestness,  to  do  good.    He  was  fre- 
quently found  with  tracts  in  hand  Tisit- 
ing  the  homes  of  the  po<Mr  and  igaoiudr 
and  conducting  oottage  devotional  meet- 
ings.    For  such  engagements  he  wife 
eminently  qualified  by  his  fhoughtfol- 
ness,  inteUigence,  and  piety,  and  by  them 
not  only  were  his  earnestness  and  aptness 
to  teadi  strengthened,  but  his  desires 
were  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
His  friends  and  those  with  whom  he  wu 
associated  in  works  of  Christian  usefol- 
ness  saw  and  acknowledged  his  fitoees 
for  the  ministry  of  Christ's  holy  QoipeL 
With  their  conouiTence  and  adviee  he 
entered  Airedale  College  in  the  year  1833, 
and  after  the  usual  tenn  of  study,  nsder 
the  able  professorship  of  the  Bev.  Walter 
Scott,  he  wasinvited  to  the  pastorate  ol  the 
church  assembling  in  Highfield  Chapelt 
Huddersfield,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Boothroyd.    In  this  his  M 
field  of  ministerial  labour  he  oontiaved 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  meeting  vith 
much  encouragement  in  his  work.    He 
gathered    around    himself    the  W^ 
attachment  of  many,  and  secured  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  kne^ 
him. 

Li  the  year  1853  Mr.  GlendenoiBg 
loft  Huddersfield  to  assume  the  psiUff' 
ship  of  the  churoh  at  Uxbridge.    Af^ 
labouring  in  the  latter  town  for  1D^ 
than  five  years  with  comfort  and  vacC^ 
he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  ^ 
church  assembling  in  the  Tabemaclo  *" 
Bristol.    In  this  venerable  and  impoit*^ . 
chapel,  still  associated  with  the  name  «^ 
eloquence  of  Whitfield,  he  continued  oS^^ 
his  work  was  done  and  he  was  called  . 
his  reward,  and  a  higher  ministiy    ^ 
heaven.   Some  two  years  before  his  d^'*^ 
his  health  was  much  enfeebled,  so  ^^^\^ 
the  uniform  discharge  of  his  minist^^^^ 
duties  became  a  strain  too  great  for  hi^^f^ 
bear.    His  people  with  great  genercy^^  J 
and  kindness  made  arrangements  to  ^^ 
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ition  for  him  for  a 
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to  which  Uiey  were 


devoted.  His  voice  was  clear  and  full- 
toned  ;  his  power  of  utterance  ready  and 
easy;  and  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  under- 
standing were  added  depth  of  feeling 
and  some  vividness  of  fancy.  His  habits 
of  study  were  regular,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
ministerial  work.  His  preparation  for 
the  pulpit  was  careful  and  oonsoientious, 
whilst  the  pastoral  oversight  of  his  flock 
was  neither  neglected,  nor  discharged  in 
a  perfunctory  manner ;  he  was  at  once 
preacher  and  pastor.  His  discourses 
were  often  impressive,  sometimes 
eloquent ;  but  his  style  of  preaching,  as 
a  whole,  was  that  of  an  oamest  and 
thoughtful  teacher,  rather  than  that  of 
an  orator  inspired  and  inflamed  with  his 
subject.  His  manner  was  grave  and 
solemn,  often  adding  power  and  impres- 
siveness  to  the  fit  and  well-ohosen  words 
he  employed  to  express  his  thoughts.  It 
was  impossible  to  hear  him  preach  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  or  to 
hear  him  pray  without  feeling  that  he 
held  deep  and  frequent  communion  with 
God.  He  witnessed  many  fruits  of  his 
ministry,  but  will  doubtless  witness 
many  more  when  the  number  of  Gh>d's 
elect  is  completed. 

Among  his  ministerial  brethren  he 
was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  as  a  man 
of  high  principle  and  as  a  preacher  of  con- 
siderable power,  but  as  a  brother  whose 
heart  overflowed  with  tender  and  dif- 
fusive sympathy.  In  every  sphere  where 
he  laboured  he  has  left  loving  remi- 
niscences behind,  and  many  are  ready 
to  rise  up,  and  call  him  blessed. 


"^otittn  of  '§ools. 


Sejed.    By  John 

T  of  "  Quiet  Hours." 
ilton,    Adams    and 

dsts  ot  a  **  series  of 
«  on  Paul's  Epistle 
tndis  so  Qzquisitely 


got  up  that  it  is  a  pleasure  merely  to 
turn  over  its  pages ;  but  it  is  a  far  higher 
pleasure  to  read  them,  and  to  ponder  tho 
sweet,  beautiful,  and  noble  utterances 
we  find  there.  The  writer  by  no  means 
observes  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  anno- 
tator,  but  intersperses   his   exposition 
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with  prayer,  parable,  illustration,  and 
quaint  conceits.  He  ia  sometimes 
amusing  but  always  reverential,  and  we 
can  find  edification  where  interpretation 
is  denied  us. 

In  very  truth  it  is  just  hero  that  tho 
work  is  defective.  It  is  a  repertory  of 
fine  thoughts,  a  store-house  of  subtle  and 
sweet  suggestions,  the  golden  dream- 
land of  a  baptized  mysticism ;  but  it  is 
not  an  explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Ephosians.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is 
drowned  in  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Pulsf ord. 
Tho  crystal  sentences  of  the  Apostle 
are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  a  skilful  con- 
juror till  they  glow  with  prismatic 
colours,  but  lose  their  own  pellucid 
whiteness.  Undoubtedly  the  first  need 
of  an  expositor  is  insight,  8}nnpathy, 
spiritual  consonance  with  the  truth  ho 
seeks  to  explain ;  but  he  should  also 
possess  logical  acumen,  philological 
accuracy,  critical  diligence,  clearness  of 
statement — qualities  wo  shall  often  look 
for  in  vain  in  this  extraordinary  book. 
After  reading  it  wo  shall  know  more 
than  we  did  beforo,  but  perhaps  not 
more  of  the  Epistle  to  tho  Ephcsians. 

In  proof  of  these  statements  let  us  no- 
tice those  passages  which  speak  of  the 
blood-shedding  of  tho  Redeemer — that 
sacrifice  which  is  probably  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Pulsford's  faith,  as  it  is  of  our  own. 
Paul  says,  "  In  Whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  His  blood."  Would  we 
understand  his  meaning  P  By  all  means 
let  us  pray  over  the  mighty  sentence, 
let  us  ponder  it  in  the  light  of  Christian 
experience,  let  us  look  at  it  under  a 
variety  of  aspects ;  but  let  us  also  collate 
with  it  those  passages  in  which  ho  uses 
similar  phrases  ;  let  us  compare  it  with 
other  utterances  about  the  same  mystery 
where  the  forms  of  expression  are  diffe- 
rent ;  let  us  ask  what  meaning  it  would 
be  likely  to  have  in  the  first  century  for 
the  converts  of  Ephesus.  If  ]^Ir.  Puls- 
ford  has  dono  this,  tho  result  is  certainly 
most  singular.  **  His  blood,"  ho  writes, 
*'is  most  spiritual.  The  Lord  is  that 
Spirit.    His  blood  is  His  life.    Drink  it 


into  your  souls  'for  the  remission  of 
your  sins.'       Nothing   less    than   tho 
Divino  Spirit-blood  of  the  Son  of  God 
can  purify  a  spirit.  Whosoever  drinketh 
the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  most  surely 
undergoing  a  Divine  cleansing.    .    .   . 
Tho  remission  of  sins  is  therefore  re- 
demption.** p.   16.     Again,  Paul  says 
that  the  Gentiles  are  "  mado  ni^  by  di« 
blood  of  Christ."     "  As/*  writes  his  in- 
terpreter, "  in  the  blood  of  every  crettue 
all  tho  powers  of  its  life  ore  present,  ia 
like  manner  '  the  blood  of  Christ'  ex- 
presses in  one  word  all  the  virtoes  ai^        c 
powers  of  His  Divine  and  human  natoce. 
.    ,    .    In  the  perfect  harmony  betwc0^ 
God  and  the  new  humanity  of  Jtf^ 
glorified  learn  how  *  nigh '  you  are  ixiw* 
to  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ"  p.  "^^ 
Once  more, "  Christ  hath  given  Hix»*"^ 
for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice."       ^  "f 
sacrificing,**  says  Mr.   Pukford,    **Hi» 
humanity  to  God  for  us  Clirist  has  aSimowa 
us  the  endless  profit  and  glory  ^^'^oan 
wDl  follow  if,  yielding  to  the  ferro'*^  * 
the  Divine  love,  wo  also  offer  ujf    <^" 
selves  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  C9^* 
p.  177.    All  this  may  be  very  truc^^ 
it  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  Epr^>^ 
If  human  language  has  a  meaning^^  ^ 
Apostle  teaches  that  Christ  by  dyin^T  ^ 
came  tho  Expiator  of  our  sins,  and   "^^ 
thero  is  not  only  a  redemption  caS^*^ 
on  within  us,  but  also   a  redemp^i^ 
which  avails  for  us. 

And    now,    having    done  with     ^^ 
fault-finding,  it  remains  to  add,  Uui'fe  ^ 
man  can  well  read  this  book  witl*^''* 
becoming  richer  in  heart  and  intell^'^' 
The  following  sentences,  culled  from  ^^^ 
pages  only,  will  prove  that  such  pr*^ 
is  not  bestowed  at  random:  "  Christia^:^^ 
undervalues   nothing    that   is   hxai^^^^ 
Christ  is  Christianity.     Only  the  higl*^^ 
virtues  can  qualify  a  man  for  the  l^"^" 
liest  service.    True  Christianity  lei^' 
nothing  in  man  imgraced.      His 
becomes  a  charmed  house,  and  an 
traction  to  angels.    Tho  fragrance 
his  life  has  already  gone  into 
and  prepared  him  a  welcome."  . 
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Uion.  By  M.  H.  H.  (Lon- 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
»ign  of  this  littlo  book  is  to 
mong  Christians  a  higher  tone 
lal  life.  In  a  variety  of  in- 
rms  indififerencc  and  tho  spirit 
rid  are  stealing  over  the  vitality 
rue  consecration  of  tho  Church. 
le  author  directs  the  attention 
Teasing  Christians,  and  imprcs- 
Us  upon  them  personally  to 
t  the  growing  e"vil  by  holiness 
And  with  singular  beauty  and 
Less,  within  the  limits  of  a 
fl,  he  unfolds  tho  principles, 
istics,  and  consequences  of  true 
The  wide  circulation  and 
•erusal  of  this  admirable  little 
lot  £eu1  to  be  attended  with  the 

results.  It  must  awaken 
s  to  a  sense  of  their  respon- 
nd  to  a  consciousness  that  it  is 
al  for  dogmas  and  opinions,  or 

and  professions,  but  by  holi- 
e  that  the  truth  is  to  be  vin- 
i  the  sight  of  the  world,  and 
piness  enjoyed.    Wo  heartily 

it  to  tho  attention  of  Christians 

omi  nations. 

'Jiet^s  Frtmd,  1871.    (Lon- 
Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.) 
practical  counsel  and  interest- 
tives,  helpful  to  mothers  in  the 
)f  their  children. 

t  Scripture  Lessons,  1871. 
iatf 'School  Teacluer's  Dia/ry, 

day-School  Teacher,  Vol. 
1871. 

fittian  Psalmist  A  col- 
nolTones,  Chorales,  Sanctuses, 
3liAnt8,  for  Public  and  Family 
hip.  (London :  66,  Old  Bailey.) 
tricNU  publicationa  are  issued 
ndaj-Scliool  Union,  and  have 
r  selective  use  and  value,  bo 


that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  announce 
them.  The  "  Christian  Psalmist  '*  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  '*  Union  Tune  Book," 
which  did  good  service  for  many  yoarj. 
It  is  issued  in  the  ordinary  notation,  and 
also  in  the  tonic  sol-fa. 

A  True  Hero  ;   or,  The   Story  of 

William    Penn.      By   W.    H.    G. 

Kingston.  (London: Sunday-School 

Union.) 

The  story  of  William  Penn  well  told 

by    Mr.     Kingston,    and    forming   an 

admirable  book  for  boys. 

William  Tyndale.     A  Biography. 

A  contribution  to  the  early  history 

of  the  English  Bible.    By  the  Rev. 

K.  Demai's,  M.A.     (London:  The 

Keligious  Tract  Society.) 
Wo  had  to  speak  favourably  of  Mr. 
Demaus*  "Life  of  Latimer,"  and  we' 
have  to  speak  in  equal  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  this  "Life  of  Tyndale." 
It  would  bo  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
value  to  England  of  Tyndale*B  labours 
in  the  translation  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment. His  life  at  Little  Sodbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  then  in  London,  and 
afterwards  at  various  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent— Hamburg,  Worms,  Marburg, 
Antwerp — with  accounts  of  the  printing 
of  the  first  English  New  Testament,  its 
reception  and  influence,  and,  finally, 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  his  martyrdom,  constitute  a  history 
of  great  interest.  Mr.  Demaus  has  used 
great  diligence  and  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  biog^phy,  has  made 
researches  for  himself  in  our  own  State 
Paper  Office,  and  among  the  ancient 
records  of  Belgium,  and  has  produced  a 
work  which  will  find  an  abiding  place 
in  English  literature,  and  for  which  all 
Protestants  will  thank  him. 

I^obly   Bom.      By    Emma    Jake 
WoRBOisB.  (London  :  James  Clarke 
and  Co.) 
Mn.    Worboiae*8   active    mind   and 

nimble  pen  have  here  given  us  another 
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of  hor  excellent  stories.  We  very  much 
doubt  the  naturalness  of  the  chief  point 
of  the  story — ^in  a  mother  consenting  to 
forego  all  maternal  connection  with  her 
son,  for  a  nobleman  as  her  second  hus- 
band, after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
tho  father  of  her  boy.  But  even  in  this 
respect,  perhaps  nature  may  fail.  The 
stor>'  itself  is  very  interesting,  and 
abounds  in  wholesome  instruction  for  all 
readers. 

From  Tent  to  Palace ;  or,  the  Story 
of  Joseph.    By  Benjamin  Clabke, 
Author  of  "  The  First  Heroes  of  the 
Cross,    &c."        (London:     Sunday 
School  Union,  Old  Bailey.) 
Another  of  Mr.  Clarke's   admirable 
books  for  the  young.      In  a  scries   of 
eighteen  chapters  he  tells  the  old  and 
oft  told  story  of  Joseph  in  a  very  inte- 
resting and  instmctive  way.     The  book 
is  beautifully  got  up,  and  has  various  il- 
lustrations throwing  light  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  ancient  Eg^'pt. 

yurse  GrarKTs    Reminiscences   at 
Some  aud  Abroad.  ByMissButGHT- 
WELL.      (London :   The    Religious 
Tract  Society.) 
A  series  of  well  written  and  interest- 
ing tales,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  the  **  Sunday  at  Home.*'    We 
are  glad  to  see  them  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  gift  book  for  youthful  readers. 

Secular  ^Annotations  on   Scripture 
Tfxti.     By  Francis  Jacox,    B.A. 
Second  Series.      (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 
Mr.  «Tacox  is  manifestly  a  great  reader, 
and  mu^t  have  a  retentive  and    ready 
memorv.    In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer  series  of  '*  Secular  Annotations,"  he 
shows  with  great  success  how  marvel- 
lously literature,  in  its  manifold  forms  of 
history,  fiction,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
yields  illustrations  of  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture.     Nor  is  it  less  evident, 
that  the  BiUo  has  wielded  a  mighty  in- 


fluence on  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
many  of  those,  who  by  their  writingi 
have  helped  to  make  Knglish  litexatuie 
what  it  is.  Mr.  Jaoox  has  produced  t 
work  of  great  interest  and  usefnlacsi, 
and  one,  we  think,  which  will  be  very 
useful  both  to  preachers  andheazen. 

Evening    Hours.     A    Church   o^ 
England  Family  Magazine,  editai 
by  the  Rev.  £.  H.  Bickskstxih 
M.A.      1871.      (London:   Willias 
Hunt  and  Co.) 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  periodictH 
thoroughly  Evangelical  in  doctrine,  i.=: 
teresting  and  varied  in  its  general  con- 
tents, and  catholic  in  spirit,  though  d? 
tinctively    Church  of  England  ia  = 
aims. 

Grace    Martin;    or,    Poor  tsm 

Friendless.  By  EicxA  Julla  KxAit^ 
(London :  Morgan  and  Scott.) 
This  is  a  well- written  and  interesti — 
little  story.  It  shows,  in  a  very  beautifli 
and  touching  manner,  that  tho  low^ 
may  be  lifted  up  by  gentleness  and  kii^ 
ness,  and  that  those  who  have  fallen  ix= 
circumstances  of  penury  and  privatiS 
may  regain  their  position  by  unc 
providential  occurrences. 


Aunt    Jam's    Hero.      By 

Fbentiss,   Author    of   ^BXegjps^ 

Heavenward,"  &c. 
This  is  an  American  story,  but 
author  is  not  unknown  in  England, 
plan  is   simple,  neither  disfigured 
rendered  improbable  by  strange  and  u:: 
expected  surprises ;  and  the  puipose  is 
show  the  transforming  power  of  afili 
tion  and  trial,  whilst  it  presents  the  Irc^ 
way  of  sweetening  domestic  life. 

How  Bessie  kept  the  Wolf  fror^ 

tike  Boor,  (Religious  Tract  Society 
The  writer  of  this  little  book  meai^ 
well ;  his  views  are  sound,  and  what  lu- 
has  done  may  be  usefuL  His  itoi^ 
however,  seems  artifioiil  and  unreal,  an^ 
its  conclusion  somewhat  lams  and  Impo^ 
tent. 
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ijnuGiTiNO  Dat,  the  27th  of 
:xn7=^Noihmg  could  be  more 
tftory,  as  an  expression  of  national 
J  and  of  sympathy  with  the  Royal 
>,  than  the  arrangements  made  for 
ooeption  of  the  Queen  and  the 
)  of  Wales,  and  the  spirit  and 
siaam  of  the  people  as  they  passed 
from  St.  Paul's.  The  devices, 
ra,  and  emblazonry  that  gleamed 
the  whole  route  yielded  conclusive 
ce  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
ly  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  but 
groat  principles  of  law  and  order. 
icnce  the  day  put  to  shame  the 
I  and  wishes  of  the  few  who  are 
ding  for  Kepublicanism  in  our 
and  proclaimed  to  surrounding 
■  that  it  is  not  the  figment  of  the 
» right  of  kings  or  queens,  but  the 
tened  and  loving  allegiance  of  the 
,  that  imparts  stability  to  the 
.  That  the  Queen  appreciated  the 
fteentTeceptiongivenher  is  attested 
warmand  glowing  words  which  she 
sed  in  her  letter  to  the  people, 
nnentary  shadow  fell  upon  the 
}f  the  nation  by  the  insane  act  of 
who  intruded  into  the  court-yard 
skingham  P&Iace,  and  sought  to 
i&  her  ^lajesty,  by  presenting  a 
tr  for  the  release  of  Fenian 
en  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
i,  Ivoken  and  unloaded  pistol. 
iM  passed,  and  the  day  and  its 
ane&ts  will  long  remain  as  a 
cial  of  the  loyalty  of  the  British 
i  fBod  of  the  prevailing  power  of 
r. 

• 
I  Pulpits  of  thb  Establishment 
iovooEFORif  1ST  MINISTERS. — 6ome« 
it  has  been  doubted  that  there 
4  say  legal  bar  forbidding  the  en- 
I  «l  Nonconf bxmists  into  thepul* 
IfhdBstablished  Church.  It  is  now 
tttt  no  one  not  holding  the  orders 
8  Qnizch  of  England— that  is,  not 


Prelatically  ordained — can  enter  any  of 
its  pulpits.  Even  Dr.  Macleod,  when 
ho  next  visits  his  friend  Dean  Stanley, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  pulpits  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  and  whom  he  so 
highly  eulogised,  cannot  dream  of  en- 
tering the  obscurest  pulpit  of  the  English 
Church,  much  less  aspire  to  that  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  question  has 
been  recently  brought  'up  in  a  somewhat 
sing^ular  and  unexpected  way.  Dr. 
Yaughan,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  at 
a  dinner  at  which  Dr.  Guthrie,  of 
Eldinburgh,  was  present,  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  invite 
his  Presbyterian  brother  to  officiate 
in  his  pulpit.  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq., 
now  Sir  Thomas,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Temple,  undertook  at  once  to  remove 
all  hindrance  by  giving  his  official  per- 
mission. It  was  supposed  by  some  that 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  law  frowned  on  the 
will  and  liberality  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
that  he  had  no  power  to  introduce  any 
one  not  Episcopally  ordained  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  Temple.  When  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  Chalmers  received  his  hon- 
orary degree  at  Oxford,  no  pulpit  in  the 
Established  Church  could  be  opened  for 
him,  and  he  had  to  preach  in  a  Dissent- 
ing chapel  in  that  city. 


The  P&ope&tt  of  the  Cuukcu  ov 
England. — ^The  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Church  Institutes  has  published  abalance* 
sheet  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  average  annual 
inoome  of  the  Church  amounts  to 
£10,154,152,  of  which  £1,949,201  is  from 
ancient  endowments,  and  £2,251,051 
from  property  acquired  since  the  Befor- 
mation.  The  large  sum  of  £5,445,208 
is  obtained  every  year  by  voluntary 
contributions,  llie  Church  schools  cost 
annually  £8,051,573.  Towards  this 
amount  the  State  contributes  £508,599, 
and    the    school-fees   yield    £782,808. 
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leaving  £1,780,076  to  be  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributiona.  Tbe  poor  are  re- 
lieved to  the  extent  of  £400,000,  half  a 
million  is  spent  on  foreign  missions,  and 
on  church  building  and  restoration  not 
loss  than  £650,000.  If  these  figures  are 
worth  anything,  they  very  distinctly 
teach  that,  if  the  Church  were  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed  to-morrow,  she 
would  neither  lose  her  adherents,  nor  be 
inadequately  supported.  By  far  the 
l^Igest  part  of  her  income  i?  derived  from 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  her  mem  bers. 

London  Cuapsl-Buildino  Socibty. 
— The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  February  28th, 
in  Tottonham-court-road  Chapel.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  H.  Wright,  Esq., 
J. P.,  and  the  speakers  were  tbe  Bev.  J. 
Knaggs,  the  Bev.  J.  Curwen,  the  Bev. 
12,  D.  Bcvan,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Smedmore. 
Mr.  J.  Broomhall  read  the  financial 
statement,  which  presented  receipts  for 
the  year  £5,607  198.  9d.,  and  disburse- 
ments £4,376  7s.  8d.  The  grant-fund 
was  exhausted.  Mr.  Beighton  read  the 
report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
society,  during  its  three  and  twenty 
years'  existence,  has  been  instrumental, 
cither  wholly  or  in  part,  in  erecting  100 
chapels,  affording  accommodation  for 
180,000  persons.  Still  there  is  a  wide 
field  to  be  occupied,  for  after  admitting 
the  accommodation  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  all  religious  denominations, 
1,000  additional  places  of  wor^p,  each 
capable  of  holding  1,000  persons,  are 
needed  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  population  of  this  great  metropolis. 

Thb  Tbmplb  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.— 
This  temple,  once  so  magnificent,  and 
so  long  hidden  beneath  the  accumulated 
debris  of  ages,  has  been  at  length  dis- 
covered in  ruined  grandeur  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Wood.  He  has  found 
portions  of  the  pavement  which  was 
trodden  by  worshippers  from  "  all  Asia 
and  the  world,"  and  fragments  of  superb 
marble  coluams  exactly  answeringfto  the 


descriptions  of  Pliny  and  othe 
Admiralty  has  generously  aide 
plorer  by  sending  a  man-of-wa 
vey  to  this  country"  some  of  the  i 
remains  of  this  splendid  temp 
was  not  only  one  of  the  wondc 
world,  but,  by  the  clamour  of  I) 
and  his  silversmiths,  has  beet 
with  the  early  history  of  Chris' 

Abdb  Michaud  and  thb  Pc 
"old  Catholic"  war  has  broken 
new  vigour  in  Paris,  under  th 
M.  Michaud,  Vicar  of  the  Made! 
an  honorary  canon  of  Ghaloi 
occasion  of  the  conflict  is  the 
the  demands  of  BUppol]^  of  1 
new  Archbishop  of  Paris.  H 
predecessor,  Blichaud  was  allc 
vate  liberty  of  conscience  aa  to  tl 
of  the  Pope's  infallibiHty,  w 
rejected,  though  he  was  ontu 
submit  to  it.  On  the  acceaiic 
new  Archbishop,  M.  Michaad 
of  him  first  whether  he  won 
priests  under  him  to  give  abac 
those  who  reject  the  Vatican 
and  its  decree  of  infaUibilityP  i 
whether  he  would  allow  priest 
brate  mass  who  do  not  in  thf 
accept  the  council  as  cecumen 
its  decree  as  Catholic  and  valid 

To  both  these  questions  tt 
bishop  gave  a  deoideil  negative. 

The  Abb6  Michaud  severely 
him  for  his  apostasy  from 
former  doctrines,  and  threw  of 
thority  and  resigned  his  prel 
intending  still  to  preach  and  oi 
a  priest  of  the  Old  Catholie 
He  states  in  his  letter  to  the  Ax 
that  he  is  acting  not  for  hima 
but  for  a  party  in  the  Chmoh  w 
not  allow  the  Pope  to  supplant  ( 
the  Syllabus."  Becently  a  « 
met  at  his  house,  at  which 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
committees  were  present,  and  fk 
the  purpose  of  opening  chorcl) 
pendent  of  the  Ultramontane 
pacy. 
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I.— fie  Stm  to  Sttir. 

By  the  Editor. 

"^^ADAGASCAE  has  had  a  wonderful  history.    Rich  in  resources, 

-44^    clothed  with  unusual  beauty,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  great  events. 

Its  intelligent  tribes,  fiill  of  native  worth  and  vigour,  have,  during  the 

pvesent  century,  had  a  strange  training.     When  it  is  remembered  that, 

**'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,"  the  thought  cannot  but  arise 

tliat  the  Malagasy  are  ''  a  people  dear  unto  Him."    No  portion  of  the 

History  of  modem  missions  is  so  full  of  proofs  of  His  special  care,  as  the 

■toiy  of  the  long  persecution  by  which  the  early  converts  were  tried. 

Amid  the  hate  of  their  persecutors,  who  had  apparently  all  authority  at 

Uidr  command,  these  converts  were  shielded,  guided,  and  sustained  by  the 

SKUKtmarvolloua  grace.   They  never  lost  faith  in  their  Saviour's  love ;  ihef 

^dnng  to  His  word ;  prayer  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  expression 

of  their  longings  and  their  joys.      Their  hair-breadth  escapes  were 

^lOEbeiless ;  help  was  proffered  on  all  sides ;  treachery  was  rare.     The 

tiro  hundred  who  lost  their  lives  were  the  most  prominent  as  martyrs^ 

Ikoi  the  most  painful  martyrdom  was  borne  by  those  who  were  loaded 

'^rifli  dhains;   or  by  those  who  were  made  slaves  for  years,  and  who, 

ttoagh  noUe  and  gentle  by  birth    and  training,  were  compelled,  in 

•foalor  and  with  blows,  to  earry  timber  or  quarry  stone. 

How  finitleBa  the  persecution  was !  The  education  of  the  thirty  thou- 
*M  who  could  read  before  it  began,  opened  their  mind  to  new  influences^ 
^  Bible  lessons  were  not  forgotten.  The  Christians  preached  even  in 
tttir  pritona ;  but  all  the  sufferers  preached  more  eloquently  by  their 
^'^  thfiir  h4>li««Mi|  by  that  patient  lang^ge,  which  never  cursed  their 
t^maaUxm,  but  blessed  them.  The  whole  population  of  the  central 
I^oriaeea  and  of  siany  secluded  districts  were  silently  taught  the  power 
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of  Christianity,  as  the  years  went;  by :  knowledge  gprew»  conT 
ripened.  When  the  new  king  mounted  the  throne,  those  most  ad^ 
at  once  professed  their  faith.  Every  subsequent  year  made  a 
increase  in  their  number.  When  the  great  reyival  came  at  the  ilL 
the  late  Queen,  the  people  crowded  to  the  churches.  And  when  at 
the  idols  were  burned,  all  hesitation  was  flung  aside,  city  and  co 
nobles  and  commons,  poured  like  a  mighty  stream  into  the  chi 
asking  to  be  taught  this  new  faith.  During  the  year  1870, 
persons  were  added  to  our  congregations ;  during  last  year,  63,000 
followed  them.  In  1870  the  members  were  20,951 ;  at  the  close  of 
they  were  38,000. 

Who  shall  instruct  these  inquiring  masses  ?  Who  shall  give  to 
willing  disciples  that  knowledge  of  the  gospel  for  which  they  crave ' 
native  churches  are  doing  much.  Indeed,  from  the  very  nature 
case,  they  are  overprossed ;  and  in  addition  to  their  good  and  com 
men  they  feel  compelled  to  send  out  very  ill-instructed  teachers,  t 
th§  masses  who  know  even  less  than  themselves.  The  same  this 
happened  elsewhere.  In  the  days  when  the  Beformation  was  yon 
many  a  country  church-porch,  some  well-taught  boy  with  a  pleasani 
read  from  the  chained  Bible  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  crowd,  which  hui 
for  its  consolations.  In  many  a  mission-station  of  modem  days 
village  teacher  has  gone  backwards  and  forwards  to  native  prei 
wiser  than  himself,  to  fetch  a  little  knowledge,  which  he  has  given 
ignorant  around  him. 

It  is  in  this  great  crisis  of  their  history  that  the  churd 
Madagascar  specially  need  and  ask  for  the  help  of  English  Missioi 
First,  the  Society  sent  five  ordained  brethren  to  their  aid.  Those 
bers  of  the  mission  who  were  charged  with  more  secular  cares,  wil 
added  their  spiritual  service,  and  have  continued  to  give  it  to  tW 
Two  years  ago  the  Directors  endeavoured  to  provide  twelve  addi 
missionaries  and  two  schoolmasters.  Now  they  are  anxious  to  a< 
more.  If  this  scheme  be  carried  out,  and  all  vacancies  are  fill< 
Society  will  have  in  Madagascar  thirty  ordained  missionaries  and  i 
masters,  and  three  brethren  in  secular  employ.  The  annual  coet 
mission,  which  used  to  be  £3,000,  will  not  be  less  than  £13,000. 

What  men  should  the  English  missionaries  be  for  whom  we  now 
Not  **  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  but  "  servants  to  all, "  who  rec 
that  their  true  vocation  is  to  apply  their  varied  resources  in  eveiy  i 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  multitudes  to  whom  they  ax 
Wise,  thoughtfdl,  patient,  they  should  be  prepared,  with  grea 
deniali  to  seize  all  the  great  opportunities  presented  to  them»  to  ii 
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»  knowledge  of  these  young  disciples,  and  give  breadth  to  their 
^erienee :  to  build  them  up  in  their  faith,  bringing  them  ever  to  the 
fine  wordy  the  Hying  Spirit  and  the  throne  of  grace.  We  need  men 
1088  strength  is  in  their  spiritual  life ;  whose  hearts  are  full  of  the 
slj  Ghost  and  of  faith.  Not  even  our  own  country  needs  a  higher 
inistry.  God  grant  that  such  men  may  come ;  men  whom  He  has  been 
nparing,  to  devote  themselves  without  reserve  to  a  ministry  so  great. 
The  past  expe^ence  of  the  Society  has  frequently  testified  to  the  value 
f  mch  brethren,,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  duties  which  they  have 
uncalled  to  discharge.  The  Episcopal  Missions  in  Tinnevelly,  the 
bnerican  Mission  in  Burmah,  the  German  Mission  among  the  Coles, 
ibow  the  same  thing.  No  missionaries  have  ever  had  such  heavy  calls 
Bade  upon  their  resources,  their  piety,  their  patience,  their  stores  of  know- 
Uge,  as  those  who  have  laboured  for  many  years  in  Travanoore,  in 
Snoa,  or  in  Savage  Island.  The  varieties  of  effort  which  they  are  com- 
piled to  undertake  are  endless.  Now  they  are  preaching  to  large  con- 
gngations,  then  examining  and  stimulating  the  work  of  some  central 
■iooL  At  one  time  they  are  training  students  for  the  ministry ;  at 
nottier  they  are  receiving  reports  of  village  pastors,  advising  them  in 
Wr  difficulties,  giving  them  hints  for  their  sermons,  or  explaining  pas- 
■Vs  of  the  Scriptures.  The  preparation  of  books,  reading  proofs, 
^erintending  a  press ;  erecting  buildings,  administering  medicine,  or 
imaging  social  and  family  quarrels— may  all  demand  at  one  time  or 
lAflr  their  beat  attention,  and  give  evidence  of  their  power.  The 
Iif^tthman's  strength,  his  common  sense,  his  large  knowledge  of 
Mmon  things,  will  every  day  prove  of  important  service.  His  principle, 
b  patience,  his  self-denial,  his  devotedness,  will  be  constantly  called 
te  exercise.  Surely  it  is  a  privilege  and  an  honour  of  the  highest 
tfey  which  God  gives  to  His  servants  when  he  furnishes  them  with 
fprtanities  like  these  of  building  up  His  Ohurch. 

Au  18  the  work  which  our  brethren  in  Madagascar  are  now  called 
901  to  carry  out  upon  the  largest  scale.  No  missionaries  ever  enjoyed 
MHtt  opportonitiea  of  service  among  a  willing  people.  Yet  they  are 
hrammiiber,  and  they  are  ''  pressed  beyond  measure  "  by  the  heavi- 
i^  of  their  burden.  They  are  few  in  number,  yet  their  congregations 
^  nattered  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country ;  and  small  groups  of 
Mr  convertB  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  These  young 
^'Hinniff  need  to  be  organised  as  well  as  instructed ;  they  need  wise 
irifOb,  in  the  lettlament  of  social  problems  new  to  them  and  beyond 
kdrexperieneaw  Again  we  say,  <*  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will 
il»  nsP*  Hay  many  competent  and  consecrated  be  willing  to  a%:j, 
Hm  «m  ^  Mod  hia'^ 
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II.— SJabagascar. — %\t  Interior  glisstons. 

FEOM  tlie  JouBNAL  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Houldb 
Tisit  to  the  Betsileo  Country,  we  present  our  readers  witl 
extracts.  Appended  to  these  are  notices  of  the  missions  carried  < 
districts  of  Vonizongo  and  Ambohimaxga.  The  Directors  pre® 
wannest  thanks  to  the  yarious  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and 
friends  in  this  country,  for  the  numerous  sets  of  communion 
Mndly  forwarded  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  Native  Churches 
formed  in  the  above-mentioned  districts* 

1.— ATSmONDRANO.    EEV.  J.  A.  HOULDER,  Oct.  7.  18 

Monday,  the  28th,  having  been  occupied  in  paying  brief  ^ 
Mady  and  Itsongoxy,  at  the  latter  of  which  a  church  has  been 
on  the  following  morning,  a  difficult  journey  of  three  hours  < 
mountain,  which  rises  almost  straight  up  from  Ambositra,  nearl 
liundred  feet,  brought  the  travellers  to 

**  Atsimondrano,  which  is  a  small      bearing  of  the  native  paste 


village  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  Malagasy  valleys  I  have  yet 
seen.  The  valley  is  narrower  than 
any  in  the  neighbourhood  that  we 
saw ;  but  the  cultivated  land  and  the 
rice  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
made  it  look  exceedingly  pretty.  The 
industry  displayed  here  is  somewhat 
marvellous.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  state  that  there  are  thousands 
of  these  rice  terraces  within  a  very 
small  area.  On  one  hill  I  counted  no 
less  than  one  hundred,  rising  one 
above  another;  and  in  other  parts 
were  cultivated  mangabazo,  sweet 
potatoes,  sugar,  and  other  things.  The 
church  is  a  long  wooden  structure, 
rather  larger  than  that  at  Ambositra. 
We  found  here  the  same  kind  of  rough 
wooden  platform ;  but  the  people  had 
improved  on  the  table,  for  they  had 
got  the  stand  of  a  small  round  one, 
with  three  legs,  and  for  the  top  a  stone 
nearly  round,  with  sundry  holes  in  the 
top,  like  those  of  a  solitaire  board.  It 
was  used  in  former  times  for  a  game 
which  the  natives  played.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and 


ingiory  and  his  sharp  little  w 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Anta 
Churches,  and  had  made  sg 
gress  in  their  work.  We  ga 
some  forty  copies  of  Luke  ant 
the  readers  only,  and  mad 
speech  as  usual,  as  also  did  o 
Eainikambana.  Before  we 
good  people  cooked  us  a  capitf 
and  gave  us  a  sheep.  I  was  ] 
lighted  with  the  aspect  of  the 
— reminding  me  as  it  did  of 
the  views  among  the  Welsh, 
and  Northern  English  m 
Just  opposite  the  village  tl 
grand  range  of  mountains  f 
suddenly  up  from  the  valley 
their  craggy  peaks  far  up  to 
and  standing  out  quite  noU^ 
the  clear  blue  sky.  Then 
many  villages  however  in  th 
bourhood,  and  it  can  only  I 
fW)m  Ambositra,  a  few  tim 
course  of  the  year,  owing  to 
tremely  difficult  road  whid 
be  quite  impassable  in  the  r 
son.  We  got  back  abov 
thoroughly  tired.'' 
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2.— SABBATH  SERVICES.    THE  SAME. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  Directors,  equally  with  their 
missionary  brethren,  view  with  entire  disapproval  the  interference  of 
Oofemment  officials  with  the  religious  worship  of  the  Native  Churches^ 
tren  though  such  interference  be  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  missionary's 
work.  The  relation  hitherto  existing  between  the  Malagasy  people  and 
their  rolers  has,  doubtless,  been  the  occasion  of  this  evil,  which,  with  the 
wider  spread  of  education  and  Christianity,  will  gradually  disappear. 
The  Directors  believe  that  the  Central  Government  in  Antananarivo  are 
in  entire  accord  with  their  views  on  the  subject. 


"  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  Sab- 
bath. Of  course  we  went  ,to  the 
principal  church,  and  hoard  Mr. 
Bichardson  preach.  The  church  was 
crowded,  as  also  were  the  other  two. 
After  the  regular  service  wo  had  tho 
united  Communion,  and  much  we  on- 
joyed  the  remembering  of  Christ  in 
the  breaking  of  breads  though  it  was 
XQ  a  strange  land,  and  in  a  language 
tgood  part  of  which  wo  have  yet  to 
learn.  I  may  here  state  what  [per- 
haps you  already  know,  that  tho 
people  here  are  forced  to  attond  the 


Sabbath  services.  Representatives  from 
villages,  some  of  which  aro  twenty 
miles  distant,  go  to  Fianarantsoa  every 
Sunday.  The  governor,  though  a 
very  good  man,  either  winks  at  this 
or  is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Child- 
ren, too,  are  forced  to  school  in  much 
the  same  manner,  at  which,  however, 
we  rejoice ;  for  if  ever  a  system  of 
compulsory  education  were  justifiable 
it  is  justifiable  in  this  land  of  ignor- 
ance, and  especially  is  it  so  in  the 
country  districts.'* 


3.— VONIZONGO.  EEV.  T.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Nov.  20,  1871. 
VoNizoNGo  is  one  of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  Province  of 
AnovA  is  divided.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-west  of  the  capital.  The 
Be?.  T.  T.  Matthews,  who  left  England  two  years  since,  is  labouring  in 
'  ftetown  and  neighbourhood.  He  has  probably  abfeady  been  joined  by 
fte  Rev.  E.  H.  Stbiblino.  In  his  last  letter  Mr.  Matthews  thus  describes 
Ui  labours: — 


"The  work  is  going  on  here  in  a 
Boat  ^oirious  manner,  quite  beyond 
tn  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
At  the  hot  and  rainy  season  has 
V^San,  I  am  not  able  to  go  about  so 
■Qoli  pnaching  as  I  was  during  the 
«ild  and  dry;  but  I  have  opened 
^MMa  for  my  pastors  and  preachers 
W«  at  Fihaonana,  and  I  teach 
ttfltt  lor  three  hours  a  day  for  four 
^amek.  I  began  a  fortnight  ago, 


and  opened  with  fifty,  and  I  have 
from  forty  to  sixty  there  every  day. 
I  teach  them  the  elements  of  grammar 
on  Tuesdays,  writing  on  Wednesdays, 
arithmetic  on  Thursdays,  a  Bible 
class,  and  giving  thoughts  and  heads 
for  sermons,  on  Fridays.  They  go 
home  on  the  Friday  afternoons,  and 
come  back  on  Tuesday  morning.  Some 
of  them  remain  here  during  the  week, 
and  then  go  home  On  ^the  Friday ; 
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othen,  again,  come  from  home  every 
morning,  some  eiglit  and  ten  miles, 
and  then  go  home  at  night.  They 
are  most  anxious  to  learn;  and, 
although  the  work  seems  strange,  and 
eyen  hard  (simple  as  it  is)  to  some  of 
them,  still  they  keep  at  it  bravely. 


Other  parts  of  the  work  ke 
and  I  am  doing,  at  present,  f 
rade  in  the  bookselling  way; 
one  example,  I  have  sold  1,300 
lesson-books  during  five  montl 
other  things  are  in  keeping  witl 


4.— COMMUNION  SEEVICES.    THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Matthews  annoimoes  the  distribution  of  the  Communion  S( 
kindly  forwarded  by  fnends  in  England,  and  conveys  the  thanks 
Native  Churches  thus  benefited  : 


"  I  write,  in  the  first  place,  to  con- 
vey the  thanks  of  the  Churches  here 
to  those  kind  friends  in  England  and 
Scotland,  who  sent  them  communion 
services.  For  those  services  which  had 
the  names  of  the  givers  on  thorn, 
I  have  written  on  behalf  of  the 
Churches,  and  thanked  them.  The 
Churches  to  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  give  Services,  or  parts  of 
services,  have  all  written  mo  short 
letters  of  thanks;  but  they  are  so 
short,  that  I  do  not  think  them  worth 
translating,  being  at  most  five  or  six 
lines,  and  all  so  like  each  other,  from 
the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the  one 


has  been  copied  from  the  oil 
give  those  letters  of  thanks  in  1 
lowing :  **  The  Church,  with  tl 

tor  and  deacons  at  A ,  thai 

and  your  companions,  and  the 
over  the  sea,  for  the  services, 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  us  s 
have  been  able  to  give  seven  CI 
fuU  sots;  five  Churches  cuj 
plates ;  and  four,  cups  only.  Of 
I  have  gone  by  the  age  c 
Churches,  giving  the  oldest  Ch 
first.  Of  course  you  will  8e< 
that,  that  there  still  is  a  greal 
ber  without  yet." 


5.    THE  SAME.    EEV.  C.  F.  MOSS. 

Mr.  Moss,  also,  in  a  recent  letter,  adds  his  thanks  for  these  va 
gifts. 


**  It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey  to 
friends  at  home  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  these  pre- 
cious tokens  of  fraternal  interest  and 
love  from  fellow-Christians  in  distant 
England  were  received  by  the  poor 
people  here.  The  heart  of  many  a 
native  pastor  and  deacon  was  made 
glad,  when  the  missionary  committed 
to  his  care  what  he  could  not  but 
regard  as  a  sacred  treasure ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  the  kind  donors  of  these 
communion  services  had  been  here  to 


watch  the  countenances  of  the 
bers  of  some  of  our  village  chi 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  be! 
the  table,  in  place  of  the  ugly 
bottles,  and  the  painfully  grc 
array  of  mugs,  and  pots,  and  | 
the  beautiful  electro-plated 
with  its  sets  of  plates  and  cup 
plete,  one  sight  of  such  jq 
pleasure  would  have  made  thi 
amply  repaid. 

**  Not  a  few  of  the  Church  mi 
regard  the  gift  as  a  token  of  Gk 
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\h»y  think  ci  the  Mends  far 
sent  it,  and  remember  them 
prayers.  The  friends  con- 
th  the   Eev.    J.    Beazley's 

Blackheath  will  be  pleased 
hat  the  communion  service 
y  them  is  used  every  month 
btsy,  while  the  congregation 
.  W.  Noble,  of  Tiverton,  will 
•  learn  that  their  Christian 

has    ministered     to     the 


welfare  of  the  poor,  earnest,  hard- 
working people  of  Tanimena.  May  the 
Master  Himself  recompense  these 
friends  a  himdredfold !  May  they  re- 
member that  He  still  has  need  of  all 
they  can  do  for  His  cause  in  Mada- 
gascar, for  even  now  there  are  probably 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  its  people 
who  have  not  heard,  or  have  only 
barely  heard  His  saving  name.** 


— AMBOHIMANGA.    REV.  J.  SIBEEE.    Jan.  16,  1871. 

gh  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Antananariyo,  Ambohi- 
ay,  nevertheless,  be  included  in  a  review  of  the  country  work  of 
y  in  Madagascar.  Since  his  return  to  the  island  in  the  spring 
tfr.  Sibree  has  superintended  the  mission  in  that  district.  In 
Report  our  brother  furnishes  the  following  brief  description  of 
3  of  labour  : — 


himanga,  the  ancient  capital 
a,  and  former  seat  of  the 
family  of  Madagascar,  is 
etween  eleven  and  twelve 
ih  of  the  present  capital, 
ivo.  It  is  built  on  the 
id  slopes  of  a  lofty  and  pic- 
-  wooded  hill,  of  a  triangular 
g  nearly  400  feet  above  the 
le  population  of  the  city  is 
bout  6,000,  and  the  town, 
ith  two  small  villages,  was 
jlish  treaty  of  June,  1865, 
inst  foreigners.  The  reason 
elusive  policy  was  because 
ig  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
dols,  Fantaka;  and  also, 
biefly,  from  its  containing 
;  of  former  sovereigns,  es- 


pecially that  of  the  persecuting  Bana- 
valona  I.  The  restriction  was  not 
inserted  in  the  French  treaty  of  a 
subsequent  date,  and  accordingly 
there  is  no  hyal  obstacle  to  our  en- 
trance. Entrance  into  the  city  proper, 
however,  which  is  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  is  of  little  consequence  to  us, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
scattered  over  the  eastern,  northern, 
and  western  slopes;  and  in  each  of 
these  directions  one  of  the  three  town 
churches  is  planted.  The  town  is  a 
favourite  residence  with  the  present 
queen,  and  the  Malagasy  sovereigns 
are  accustomed  to  come  to  Ambohi-^ 
manga  to  stay  for  a  time  every  year, 
soon  after  the  Fandroana,  or  Now 
Year's  festival." 


7.— MISSION  WOEK,    THE  SAME. 

Dum  with  the  communications  of  our  brethren  from  other  parts 
■nd,  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Sibree  is  of  a  mingled  character,  calling 
ings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and  fear. 

legaid  to  the  character  of  mingled  nature.  While  it  is  very 
ehurches  and  congregations  gratifying  to  see  that  about  500  people 
i  teaaid  of  them  is  of  a  very     usually  assemble  in  each  of  the  town 
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churches  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  that 
congregations  of  from  150  to  nearly 
400  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villages,  yet 
the  motives  that  cause  the  majority  to 
attend  are  so  low  and  unworthy,  that 
I  feel  sure  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
Christianity  would  cause  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  greater  portion  of 
our   professed   adherents.      At    Am- 
boaia,  the  oldest  church,   there  is  a 
nucleus  of   good,    sincere    Christian 
people,  but  of  the  other  two,  Andakana 
and  Antsahamanitra,   there  is  but  a 
handful  of  those  of  whom  it  can  in 
honesty  be  believed    that    they   are 
Christians  from  conviction. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  is  also  much  to  cheer' 
and  encourage.    I  have  been  gratified 
with    the    good    attendance    at     my 
preachers'  Bible  and  sermon  classes, 
and  believe  that  already  an  improved 
style  of  public  address  has  been  pro- 
duced.  With  Mrs.  Sibroe's  assistance, 
I  have  carried  on  a  weekly  singing- 
vclass,   which    has  always  been    well 
attended,  and  has  already  effected  a 
marked  change  in  the  psalmody  of  the 
congregations.     Immediately  after  my 
arrival,    I    divided    the    ten    village 
stations  into  two  divisions,  choosing  a 
•central  point  in  each  as  a  place  of  in- 
struction.     At  one  or  the  other   of 
these,  alternately,  I  have  held  weekly 
Bible  classes,  and  the  attendance  and 
attention  of  the  people  has  been  one 
of  the  most  cheering  features  of  my 
work    here.      At    Ankadibe,    three- 
and-a-half   hours'   distance,   NW,  I 
have    had    from   60    to   80    people; 
and  at   Ambohibao,    one-and-a-half 
hour's  ride  north,  from  30  to  50  people. 
These  have  shown  great  interest  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  lessons  which 
I  have  been  giving  on  each  occasion, 
the  former  from  the  book  of  Qonesis, 
the  latter  from  the  Qospel   history* 


At  my  last  class  at  Ankadi 
man  of  the  village  said  to 
you  first  came  here  we  1 
what  you  were  talking  abo 
we  understand  the    grea 
what  you  say.'     I  belie' 
not   altogether   because 
speak  better  Malagasy  noT 
at  first,  but  more  because 
were  so  altogether  new  a 
that  although  the  langua^ 
own,  the  ideas  were  unin 
them.    Living  for  years 
they    have    been,    with   r 
beyond  their  rice-fields  an 
and  keeping  their  cattle  anc 
truths  of  the  Scriptures  w 
utterly  strange  to  them. 

"The     village     congre 

Imeritsiafindra     is      an 

example  of  what  may  be  c 

zeal  and  earnestness  of  th 

good  men.    Here  in  a  moc 

village    is    a    large  and    ] 

church,  almost  wholly  buD 

exertions ;  a  congregation  : 

more  than  800,  the  most  atl 

orderly  of  any  I  have  seen 

the  majority  are  of  the  lo 

slaves  and  labourers.    The 

one  of  the  few  Malagasy  w 

feel    deeply    the  truths    w 

preach.    He  is  an  earnest, 

man,  and  has  been  a  great  1 

**  Many  of  the  young  m< 

toUigent  and  promising,   i 

learn;    and  those  who  are 

have  shown  considerable  di 

supplying  in  their  turn  at  tl 

in  the  district,  both  far 

Indeed,  in  this  matter.  Ami 

may    reasonably   be    consi 

having  done  better  than  n 

of  the  Churches  in  the  capil 

those  on  our  'plan,'  havelui 

on  the  average,  more  than  o 

every  Sunday." 
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III.— Sont|  Jfrka.— iloltplok 

jEPOLOLE,  called  also  Loiiaheng,  is  the  second  station  beyond  the  Kumman, 
towards  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Bakwain  tiibct 
ruled  by  the  Chief  Sechelb.  The  station  was  commenced  by  Dr.  LivraosTOUE 
3018  ago;  was  destroyed  by  the  Boers  and  abandoned ;  but  was  reopened  by 
c  six  years  since.  It  is  now  occupied  by  two  missionaries,  the  Revs.  Koger 
id  Chablbs  Williams. 

country  of  Sechele  has,  on  successive  occasions,  proved  a  refuge 
nerous  tribes^  who  have  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Boers 
Transvaal.  The  relation  of  these  fugitive  tribes  to  the  Bakwena 
and  the  position  of  their  respective  towns,  rendered  it  desirable 
'o  distinct  spheres  of  missionary  labour  should  be  carried  on  for 
enefit.  With  this  view,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Mr.  Price 
ned  by  the  Rev.  Charles  AVilliams,  formerly  stationed  at  Kruis 
1 :  and  our  brother  has  already  taken  the  oversight  of  these 
iS  who  assemble  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  chapela  which  exist  on 
tion.  From  the  report  of  the  mission,  for  the  past  year,  forwarded 
Price,  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  :— 

OHUECH  AND  SCHOOLS.     EEV.  R.  PEICE.     Dec.  15,  1871. 

means  employed  by  the  missionary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
^  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  responsibilities 
d  in  Christian  fellowship,  are  thus  described. 

comparing  the  statistics  of  the  who  are    inquirers    are    among    our 

year  with  those  of  last  year  most  efficient  helps  in  the  school ;  and 

U  see  that  there  has  been  no  in  mission  work  generally  they  take  a 

3  of  Church  members.   We  find  groat  interest. 

wary  to  be  very  slow  to  admit  "  At  my  weekly  Bible  class  there  is 

into  Church  fellowship,  for  it  is  an    average   attendance    of  between 

'eared  that  many  of  those  who  thirty  and  forty  young  men,the  greater 

themselves     as     candidates  part  of  whom  are  inquirers. 

Dore  of  the  Church  than  they  '*  I  have  put  down  400  as  the  num- 

s  Head ;  and  as  what  they  pro-  her  of  scholars  at  our  schools.     This, 

desire,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  however,  only  includes  the  number  in 

(ols,  is  as  obtainable  out  of  the  pretty   general  attendance.       Beside 

.  as  in  it,  with  this  advantage,  these,  there  are  scores  who  are  unable 

wMbst    out    of    the    Church,  to  attend  school,  and  learn  to  read  at 

aire  not  it  with  its  supposed  their  cattle  outposts.The  rush  for  books 

'  to  lean  upon — on  this  account  this  year  has  exceeded  any  previous 

iMBlly  give  them  a  long  proba-  year.    I  mentioned  that  Mr.  WiUiams 

had  taken  charge  of  the  congregation 

tlie  ■ame  time  there  are  a  good  assembling  in  the  smaller  church.   For 

oonoeming    whom    we    have  sometimepastthishas  been  well-filled 

iope.    Many  of  the  young  men  on  Sunday  mornings." 
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2.    PIVE  YEAES*  REVIEW.    THE  SAME. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past,  the  aspect  of  the  mission,  at  the 
time,  affords  ground  for  encouragement  and  hope. 

**  The  Bakwena  congregation  proper 
has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the 
present  year.  Owing  to  the  slow 
means  of  communication  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Sykes  came  out  to  the 
committee  meeting  at  the  time 
originally  agreed  upon,  and  was, 
therefore,  here  with  us  a  good  many 
weeks.  Seeing  that  so  many  people 
were  unable  to  get  into  the  Hill 
Ohapel,  we  started  an  open-air  service 
which  Mr.  Sykes  and  I  took  in  turn. 
After  a  while,  Sechole  placed  at  our 
disposal  a  large  wagon-house,  and 
that  congregation  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing ever  since,  and  is  now,  if  any- 
thing, larger  than  the  one  assembling 
in  tho  chapel;  and  the^wagon-houso 
has,  of  course,  become  much  too 
small  for    it.     I    have    two    native 


preachers  who  take  each  a  S€ 
the  Sabbath,  and  I  take  th 
two.  Mr.  Williams  is  assistec 
Paul  and  one  or  two  more,  ^ 
a  service  occasionally. 

"In  reviewing  the  past  fi^ 
tho  time  of  our  residence  h 
cannot  but  feel  grateful  a 
couraged.  The  contrast  bet^ 
close  of  tho  present  year  and 
the  year  1866  is  striking.  Nc 
are  three  congregations,  the  ! 
of  which  is  larger  than  the  c 
gregation  of  1866,  which  incln 
whole  of  the  *  adherents '  o 
tribes.  Ourthi-ee  congregations 
close  upon  1,200,  principally  gr 
people.  Would  there  were  m 
vital  Christianity  amongst  the 


3.    PEOPOSED  NEW  CHUECH.    THE  SAME. 

Should  the  temporal  circumstances  of  the  people  permit,  effb 
shortly  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  "vi 
Mr.  Price  writes  as  follows  : — 


"As  the  church  on  the  hill  has 
become  altogether  too  small,  Sechele 
and  I  have  been  talking  of  enlarging 
it  next  winter.  He,  however,  proposed 
that  in  addition  to  enlarging  the 
church,we  should  build  a  school-house. 
Finding  him  thus  willing  to  take  the 
matter  up,  I  suggested  we  should  keep 
the  present  chapel  as  a  school-house, 
and  build  an  entirely  new  chapel.  The 
present  one  is  only  barely  large  enough 
to  accommodate  about  250  scholars 
assembled  in  it  every  day.  We  shall, 
however,  find  it  difficult  with  the  means 
and  material  and  our  command  up  here 
to  make  a  building  large  enough  and 
at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to 


accommodate  the  congregation 
it  is  now ;  I  mean  the  inside  a 
side  together.  A  building  ti 
accommodate  a  thousand  peopl 
ground  floor  will  need  to  be 
sized  one,  and  for  [which  ] 
will  not  be  easily  obtained  hei 
intend,  however,  to  make  the  s 
i,e,,  if  the  prospect  of  a 
improves  upon  what  it  is  now. 
sorry  to  say  that  thus  far  a 
had  no  rain,  and  two  or  threi 
more  will  determine  wheil 
people  will  have  a  harvest  or  n 
still  hope  that  GK>d,  in  His  i 
providence,  will  yet  afert  i 
calamity." 
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{N  continaation  of  the  notices  in  our  February  number,  we  furnish 
additional  information  recently  received  from  our  missionaries 
labouring  in  different  parts  of  Polyitzsia.  To  the  long-continued  prayers 
of  His  people,  on  behalf  of  the  island  of  Tahiti,  God  is  granting  )& 
gracious  answer  in  increased  freedom  of  worship  and  consistency  of 
character  among  the  Native  Churches,  under  the  earnest  ministrations  of 
the  Bev.  J.  L.Qeekn.  In  the  out-stations  of  the  Hervey  Group,  which  are 
e&tiiely  under  the  care  of  native  pastors,  the  transforming  power  of  the 
Goepel  is  increasingly  manifest  on  each  successive  visit  of  tlie  English 
missionary,  to  which  Mr.  Gill's  last  journal  forms  no  exception.  From 
tiie  West,  among  the  Ellioe  and  Gilbert  Groups.  Mr.  WnmiEE 
forwards  equally  encouraging  reports,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Leleitotu,  native  teacher  at  Arorae,  whose 
gtapUc  details  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prophecy,  '^  The  idols  He 
ihall  utterly  abolish." 

1.    TAHITI.    EEV.  J.  L.  GREEN.    Nov.  3,  1871. 

After  describing  a  visit  which  he  had  recently  paid  to  the  islands  of 
Baiatkjl  and  Borabora,  Mr.  Green  writes : — 


"With  respect  to  my  work  in 
Tahiti,  I  have  to  report  that  I  am 
foDy  engaged.  Since  I  last  wrote  to 
1^  I  have  conducted  an  important 
iWioe  in  connection  with  the  opening 
^^a  new  Protestant  Church  at  Hitiaa. 
Ik  French  brethren  were  at  Moorea, 
and  oonaequently  did  not  attend.  On 
^anival  at  the  district,  the  evening 
^'^^  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
ftedmrch,  I  was  requested  to  make 
*U  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
^'Tioe.  The  commandant  and  chief 
^Aciab,  including  Major  Souriau  and 
^bBsenr  Double,  the  Director  of 
Mative  Aflhirs,  were  in  the  district, 
^*^iQg  oome  to  be  present  on  the 
^^oaMi  of  opeoung  the  church. 

^  The  morning  came,  and,  according 


to  the  Queen's  request,  I  accompanied 
hor  to  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
Commandant,  where  wo  were  received 
graciously,  and  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, the  procession  was  formed  headed 
by  the  Queen  and  Monseiur  Lc  Com- 
mandant. To  my  pleasure  the  Com- 
mandant and  officials  remained  in  the 
church  throughout  the  service,  not- 
withstanding all  are  devoted  Catholics. 
The  service  concluded,  the  Queen, 
&c.,  retired  to  the  court-house ;  after 
having  made  arrang^ements  for  the 
evening  service,  I  resorted  thither 
also.  On  my  arrival,  the  Commandant 
stepped  forward  to  thank  me  for  the 
service,  and  [to  express  his  pleasure, 
especially  in 
the  people  in  it. 


it 
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2.    STATISTICS.    THE  SAME.    Dec.  28,  1871. 


Writing  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
summary  of  his  operations : — 

"  In  reviewing  my  work  for  the 
year,  I  find  that  I  have  preached 
eighty-four  native  sermons  during  the 
year,  and  forty-four  English;  have 
administered  the  ordinance  on  thirty- 
one  different  occasions  in  native 
churches,  besides  conducting  church 
meetings  and  baptismal  services 
among  the  natives.  This  has  involved 
my  travelling  about  700  miles,  and 
principally  on  horseback ;  to  this  must 
be  added  my  visit  to  the  Leeward,  300 
miles  at  least. 

**I  have  sold  during  the  year  2j0 
dollars  worth  of  Bibles  in  Tahiti,  and 
lOO  Bibles  for  the  Paumotus,  which 
realized  nett  180  dollars  more.  The 
demand  for  the  Word  of  God  is  great 
now.    It  seems  somewhat  anomalous 


Mr.  Gbeen  furnishes  the  foll( 

for  the  people  to  be  anxious  to  p 
the  Word  of  God,  whilst  they  are 
in  observing  its  precepts.  One  c 
help  feeling  that,  under  all  th 
parent  and  actual  sin,  there  is  i 
stratum  of  religious  feeling. 

'*  It  is  significant,  in  my  opini 
a  desire  to  know  the  truth  on  thi 
of  the  people,  to  consider  tl 
have  sold  259  dollars  worth  of] 
publications,  exclusive  of  Bibles 
year,  and  this  amoimt  represei 
volumes  of  New  Testament 
mentaries,  29  ditto  on  Psalzn 
copies  of  Theological  le( 
96  sermon  sketches,  117 
metics,  386  Hymn-books,  I 
dictionaries,  which  latter  have 
purchased  by  foreigners.*' 


3.  OUT-STATIONS,  HERVEY  GROUP.  BEV.  W.  W.  GILL.  Aug.  14 

Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Gill,  being  the  deputation  appointed  i 
annual  visit  of  the  out-stations,  left  Harotonga,  in  the  John  WiUiami 
in  July  last.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month  they  reached  Omoka,  one 
Penrhyn  Islands. 


**Atour  afternoon  service,"  writes 
Mr.  Gill,  "  there  was  but  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  women  and  children  in  attend- 
ance. Still,  we  do  not  despair  of  this 
semi-heathen  people ;  for  we  observed 
several  new  houses  built  near  the  rude 
church.  A  well  of  good  water  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  fetid  pool, 
covered  with  duck-weed,  which  I 
tasted  with  disgust  in  1862.  A  fine 
fig-tree  grows  in  the  sandy  soil  of 
Omoka ;  and  we  subsequently  found 
numerous  young  plants  growing  luxu- 
riantly in  the  barren  soil  of  MaTiiyiilri 
4uid  Rakaanga,  all  sprung  from  a  slip 
given  by  the  lady  of  an  American 
whaling  captain. 


'*  We  were  much  interested 
following  incident.    We  met  a 
woman  horribly  mutilated.    Uj 
quiring  the  cause,  she  told  us  thi 
natives  from  the  north-western 
one  night,  without  provocation 
dored  two  companions  of  hers, 
herself,  she  received  several 
cuts,  but  contrived  to  crawl  ii 
bush,  and  hide   herself.    Thf 
derers  then   put  to  sea  in  a 
canoe,  but  were  chased  and  b 
back.    A  council  was   held, 
said,  '  Hang  all  three.'    But  t 
jority   ruled   that,  because  th* 
heathen    they  ehmM    fwt   die. 
punishment  was,  that  they  du 
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risoners  imtil  they  should  learn 
d  the  word  of  God,  and  pray! 
ivage  heathen,  astonished  at 
nency  of  the  Christian  islanders, 


became  very  docile,  and  soon  learned 
to  read  and  pray,  after  which  they  left 
Tongareya." 


4.    MANIHIKI.     THE  SAME. 

state  of  things  in  IManihiki  afforded  a  pleasing  contrast  of  that 
our  brethren  had  recently  witnessed, 

Apolo's  boat,  a  distance  of  four  miles 
to  TuiCAO,  the  islet  where  Putaura  has 
laboured  during  the  past  year  with 
success.  Like  the  Church  at  Tauinu, 
their  place  of  worship  is  most  credit- 
able; the  pulpit  is  of  sawn  white 
coral,  ornamented  with  carved  lotus 
flowers.  The  village  is  beautifully 
laid  out  from  the  ocean  to  the  lagoon, 
which  is  several  miles  across.  The 
population  of  Tukao  is  inconsiderable, 
being  only  167,  of  whom  sixty-eight 
are  Church  members,  besides  eight 
candidates. 

**The  contributions  were,  eighteen 
shillings  in  cash,  beside  seven  bundles 
of  coir  rope  and  a  quantity  of  pearl 
shell,  which  for  the  present,  is  left 
in  Putaura's  care. 

**  The  children,  fifty-one  in  number, 
were  examined  late  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  they  made  a  very  liberal 
present  to  the  ship,  and  sang  hymns 
till  it  was  dark.  After  getting  some 
refreshment,  we  showed  the  new  hymn 
book.  In  a  few  minutes  the  news 
spread  over  the  village,  and  every  copy 
taken  ashore  was  sold  and  paid  for. 
By  moon-light  we  went  to  look  at  the 
immense  lagoon.  It  was  a  novel  and 
lovely  sight ;  in  fancy  it  was  an  en- 
chanted lake.*' 


idnesday,    August    26th,    we 
on  the  islet  of  Tauinu,  Apolo's 

The  native  pastor  placed  in 
ads  39  dollars  25  cents,  and 
ondles  of  cinet,  as  their  free- 
ferings  to  the  cause  of  Ghod. 
pulation  of  the  islet  is  240,  of 
186  are  Church  members.  The 
are  well  attended, 
e  natives  gave  us  a  hearty 
e.  As  usual,  thoy  came  in  a 
rocession,  each  depositing  a 
locoa-nut  in  front  of  their  visi- 
d  shaking  hands.  The  school 
1  sang  hymns  with  all  their 
The  bell  was  now  rung,  and 
'  minutes  their  beautiful  chapel 
ed.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
lost  creditable ;  the  pulpit  and 
re  made  of  native  rosewood 
I,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl. 
ed  in  wonder  at  the  industry 
ite  of  these  islanders,  whose 
buildings  put  to  shame  some 
ihurches  of  the  Hervey  Group 

Even  the  waUs  and  ap- 
8  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
village. 

Chalmers  carefully  examined 
iren  in  the  schools.    We  were 
eased  with  the  progress  they 
Mle. 
the  afternoon   we   sailed   in 


o. 


RAKAANGA.    THE  SAME. 
reaching  Bakjlanoa  it  was  found  that  Taibi,  a  natire  pastor, 
lined  for  his  energy  and  devotedness,  was  dead.    A  neat  memorial 
has  been  raised  by  the  Church  members. 
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« Since  my  last  yisit  in  1863  the 
church  has  been  enlarged,  and  almost 
rebuilt.  The  magnificent  pillar  of 
solid  rosewood  which  excited  our  ad- 
miration on  that  occasion,  is  now 
daubed  with  green  paint !  The  pulpit 
is  admirable,  like  all  the  rest  in  this 
interesting  group,  Tongarwa  excepted. 

"The  population  of  Eakaanga  is 
considerable,  amounting  to  400  indi- 
viduals. There  are  214  in  Church 
fellowship,  besides  two  awaiting  ad- 
mission. One  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren attend  school.  A  long  oxamina- 
tion  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and 
rewards  distributed,  to  thoir  immenso 
delight.  Gifts  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
*  puraka,'  a  coarse  kind  of  tare — 
they  literally  have  nothing  else — were 
made  to  the  ship  and  the  visitors,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  singing. 

"At  night  we  held  an  important 
meeting  with  the  chiefs  and  deacons, 
to  decide  upon  a  successor  to  Tairi. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  Toanaroa  and 
his  wife,  from  Mangaia,  should  be  ap- 


pointed to  this  most  promiaizig 
We  trust  that  Teanaroa   xna 
grace  and  wisdom    to  carry 
work  successfully,  in  the  spiii 
deceased  revered   evangelist 
kaanga. 

•*  Eighteen  doUars,  sixty-fiv 
in  cash,  besides  twelve  bundles 
rope,  were  contributed  to  the  '. 
Missionary  Society  during  tl 
year. 

*  *  When  most  of  our  visitors  1 
the  mission  house,  we  stroUec 
the  narrow  sandy  path,  \ 
through  a  dense  grove  of 
cocoa-palms  to  the  beach.  Al 
there  is  no  lagoon  here  we 
the  name,  it  was  a  scene  of  a 
beauty.  The  stillness  of  the  ni^ 
bright  moonbeams  glandng  t 
the  graceful  cocoa-nut  fronds, 
laced  like  the  aisles  of  a  cat 
and  the  dark  blue  ocean  at  eit) 
of  the  long  avenue,  seemed 
glimpse  of  Paradise." 


6.    DANGER  ISLAND.    THE  SAME. 

At  this  island  a  beautiful  new  church,  measuring  9G  by  45 
nearly  completed.    The  roof  is  supported   by  twelve  immense 
one  of  which  is  seventy-six  inches  in  girth. 


"  Thirty-six  are  in  Church  fellow- 
ship ;  an  equal  number  are  candidates. 
In  the  afternoon  the  160  children  at- 
tending school  were  examined  and 
rewarded  suitably.  The  older  classes 
can  read  fluently;  the  younger  chil- 
dren are  deplorably  ignorant.  A  large 
supply  of  elementary  books,  besides 
slates,  pencils,  and  paper,  now  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Sunderland,  were  left 
with  the  native  pastor,  so  that  it  may 
be  hoped  that  considerable  improve- 
ment will  be  visible  next  year. 

"Their  contributions  amoimt  to 
to  26  dels.  32}  cents  in  cash,  besides 


some  hats  and  curiosities,  whic 
reaHzed  the  sum  of  £2  5s. 

**Two  young  men  were 
mended  to  us  for  the  Institu 
Earontonga.  They  appear  to  1 
able  ;  but  we  deemed  it  wise  1 
mit  them  to  the  supervision 
Royle  for  one  year's  trial  and 
ration. 

"In  1857,  teachers  were  first 
on  Danger  Island.  Seven  yeai 
wards  a  Christian  Church  was  f 
and  now,  fourteen  years  after 
cation  of  the  first  teachers,  th< 
young  men  are  sent  forth  with 
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ling  tke  Goepel  to  lands  yet 
1661.  Such  is  the  inherent 
)f  Ghiistianity. 

^  next  morning  (August  1st), 
led  their  new  and  beautiful 
A  number  of  addressee  were 
by  the  missionaries  and 
The  singing  was  execrable, 
5  only  of  two  or  three  gut- 
es,  the  lips  being  motionless, 
cnending  Joane  and  his  wife  to 
ness  of  these  Pukapuka  na- 


tives, and  all  of  them  to  the  gracious 
care  of  GK>d,  we  hurried  along  the 
sandy  beach,  eyerywhere  perforated 
with  a  beautiful  species  of  red  edible 
land- crab  called  *  tupa,'  to  meet  the 
boat  of  the  John  JFilliams.  The  wind 
was  fair  for  our  return  to  the  east;' 
and  on  the  8th  of  August,  after  an 
absence  of  only  five  weeks  and  five 
days,  with  thankful  hearts  we  again 
landed  on  Mangaia." 


GILBERT  GROUP.    EEV.  S.  J.  WHITMEE.    July  19,  1S71. 

leachers  in  the  Gilbebt  Gbouf  have  had  difiB.culties  to  contend 
ring  to  continued  drought.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  a 
dressed  to  Mr.  Whitmee,  under  date  February  3rd,  1871,  by 
'TIT,  native  teacher  at  Aborajb. 


had  only  been  one  day  here 
y  wife  became  seriously  HI. 
ill  for  more  than  a  month, 
thought  she  would  have  died. 
>ple  came  and  asked  what 
d  caused  her  sickness,  and  I 
was  from  God ;  all  things  are 
n. 

hold  religious  services  regu- 
the  large  house  in  which  the 
sed  to  hold  their  heathen  ga- 
We  have  no  chapel  yet. 
le  are  not  fond  of  work,  and 
cult  to  get  them  to  do  much, 
iess  to  have  given  up  their 
worship ;  but  there  is  one 
ary  unseemly — ^most  of  the 
•me  to  services  without  any 
hatever.  The  women  wear 
Boa-nut  leaf  girdles.  The 
re  yery  poor ;  they  cannot  at 
yaj  clothes. 

re  were  a  great  many  stone 
tlie  island.  I  counted  215. 
>le  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
tlMir  gods  away ;  because,  if 
milled,  they  would,  out  of 
m  cfeings  to  them ;  but  they 


wished  to  have  only  the  God  of  heaven 
for  their  God.  It  was  hard  work  for 
me.  I  began  at  one  end  of  the  island, 
and  went  on  to  the  other  end.  It  took 
me  two  whole  days  to  destroy  their 
idols.  Some  wore  large  stones ;  others 
were  small.  Some  were  set  up  in  the 
houses;  others  beside  the  houses  of 
those  who  worshipped  them.  The 
people  were  accustomed  to  give  a  great 
many  offerings  of  food  to  these  stones. 

"There  were  three  stones  larger 
than  the  others.  The  people  said  these 
were  superior  gods.  I  went  to  one  of 
these  when  I  was  destroying  the 
stones,  and  taking  some  of  the  food 
which  was  lying  before  it,  began  to 
eat.  The  people  cried  out,  expecting 
I  should  fall  down  dead.  Some  of  the 
cocoa-nuts  which  had  been  given  to 
the  god  I  took  to  my  house.  The 
people  wished  me  to  destroy  all  the 
inferior  gods  before  the  great  ones, 
because  they  were  most  afraid  of  them ; 
but  I  took  hold  of  one  big  stone,  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces. 

<<  One  man  said  to  me,  '  What  about 
these  gods  when   they   are   thrown 
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away  P  *  I  replied,  *  They  are  no  gods. 
There  is  only  one  Qod — the  GK)d  of 
heaven.'  He  then  said,  '  It  is  good ; 
throw  away  these  false  gods. '  Another 
man  asked  me  if  I  had  command  oyer 
the  rain,  to  cause  it  to  descend?  I 
replied,  that  God  alone  had  power  to 
cause  it  to  rain.  He  then  said,  *  Pray 
to  God  that  it  may  rain,  lest  we  all 
•die  on  account  of  the  drought' 

''This  island  is  thickly  populated 
for  its  capacity  to  produce  food ;  hence 


the  people  often  suffer  from  i 
of  food.  Two  hundred  ax 
have  been  taken  away  by  t 
stealing  ships.  The  numbei 
ing  is  nine  hundred  and  thi 
Of  these  there  are  two  hun* 
forty-six  men,  three  hund 
twenty-three  women,  two  hui 
sixteen  boys,  and  one  hun* 
fifty-four  girls.  There  are  moi 
than  men,  because  most  of  th( 
away  are  men." 


v.-iotts  of  \\t  Itontfe. 

1.    DEPAETURE  OF  MISSIONAEIES. 

THE  Eev.  John  Hay,  of  Yizagapatam,  after  a  visit  to  this 
re-embarked  for  India,  in  the  Viceroy^  on  the  2nd  Marc 
^ev.  Wm  .  Alloway,  of  Ridgemoijnt,  Jamaica,  embarked  in  the 
on  his  return  to  that  Island,  March  7th.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Grad 
of  Arundel,  Sussex,  having  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  mi 
MADAaAscAK,  embarked^for  Mauritius,  with  Mrs.  Qsainoe,  iu  th< 
Miller,  on  the  13th  of  March. 

2.  HOW  TO  ROUGH  IT. 


Directly  east  of  the  Marmora,  and 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  mountains 
which  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  great  ranges  of  southern  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  All  among  these  moun- 
tains, at  various  elevations,  are  popu- 
lous villages,  which  are  connected,  for 
business  purposes,  with  some  distant 
city,  which  is  thus  their  centre.  The 
missionary  of  a  district  has  his  head- 
quarters at  the  city,  but  endeavours  to 
extend  his  influence  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble among  the  villages.  To  do  this  ho 
must  travel  many  hundred  miles  during 
the  year,  and  must  learn  to  endui*e 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  travelling  here  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  travelling  in  any 
'Civilized  country.    I  shall  be  a  little 


minute,  at  the  risk  of  being 
because  I  fancy  many  people 
have  as  little  practical  conct 
these  things  as  I  had  before 
here. 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  : 
rather  the  lack  of  roads,  for  1 
few  in  Turkey  really  desert 
name.  Even  if  there  is  a 
road,  the  villages  do  not  lie  o 
up  among  the  mountains  th 
alongside  of  it.  Next,  anythii 
shape  of  an  inn  is  entirely  U] 
The  khan,  which  is  its  only  su 
is  simply  a  building  with  a  ni 
rooms,  on  the  floors  of  which  t 
may  spread  their  mats,  eat  th 
and  sleep ,  if  sleep  is  possible  £» 
In  the  absence  of  a  khan  ti 
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camp  on  the  bare  ground.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  Tillage,  and  so  procure  a  room,  yet 
it  most  be  remembered  that  chair, 
table, bedstead,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
plate  are  things  imknown,  and  ho  that 
would  haye  any  of  them  must  carry 
them  with  him.  Thus  a  journey  bo- 
tx)mes  quite  a  serious  undertaking. 
ILr.  Parsons,  the  Nicomedia  mis- 
nonary,  with  whom  I  have  been 
staying;  has  reduced  his  comforts  so 
low  that  he  is  able  to  go  for  weeks 
with  only  a  quilt  for  bedding,  strapped 
on  to  his  horse ;  but  when  he  takes 


does,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  frugality 
and  self-denial,  there  are  many  wants 
to  be  thought  of.  No  cart  or  carriage 
can  go  on  the  roads  we  must  travel,  so 
that  everything  must  be  packed  in 
great  saddle-bags,  swinging  on  each 
side  of  a  horse. 

In  this  style  we  started  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  file  of  six  horses,  to  visit 
a  village  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
some  thirty  nules  distant.  Thirty 
miles  over  mountains  the  whole  way, 
means,  for  such  a  caravan,  cloven  hours 
in  the  saddle ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 
• — Boston  Missionary  Ilerahl, 


his  wife  and  family,  as  he  frequently 

3.  "THE  MAETYE  CHURCH  OF  MADAGASCAR." 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  cheap  edition  of  this  interesting  volume  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Ellis.  On  no  one  could  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
Madagascar  Mission  have  more  appropriately  devolved,  and  Mr.  Ellis  has 
succeeded  in  producing  from  the  wonderful  materials  of  his  history  a  volume 
which  will  stand  second  to  none  in  interest  of  those  which  record  the  triumphs 
of  Christianity  over  the  superstitions  and  cruelty  of  heathenism.  The  present 
^tioQ  of  the  work  is  unabridged,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  original 
engravings ;  in  the  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Ellis  brings  the  narrative  down 
to  the  present  time.    The  price  of  the  book  is  38.  6d. 

4.    AN  AGED  POLYNESIAN  CONVERT. 
"One  of  the  cases  of  baptism  was      great  change  took  place  in  him.    He 


tn  old  man.    He  remembers  the  days 

^  heathenism.     When  the    Gospel 

^•ched  the  island  he  clung  to  the  old 

Wthen  customs,  and  refused  to  re- 

^ve  the  Gospel,  and  up  to  a  very  recent 

penod  he  has  manifested  a  total  dis- 

»^  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  has 

JiT«d  a  very  wild  and  abandoned  life. 

^  felt  a  dreadful  fear  possess  himself 

^6od,  and  believed  the  God  of  the 

voipQi  .,^1^  angry  with  him  for  neglect- 

''^^o  worship  Him.      At  this  time 

^'''^  of  the  deacons  visited  him,  and 

^  old  man  unbTirdened  his  soul  to 

^^>    and  desired  him  to  teach   him 

^^t  to  do.    At  another  visit  of  the 

^*^^on,  juBt  after  my  arrival  here,  he 

"J^^^hhaif  he  were  willing  to  receive 

^^^^i«kforlifeP    He  said,  Yes,  he  was 

^^*^^i*8to  do  so.    From  that  time  a 


wept  no  more ;  attended  the  means  of 
grace,  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  enjoyed  being  taught  the  word  of 
God.  He  wished  to  be  baptized  and 
join  the  Church.  I  thought  best  to 
keep  the  old  man  waiting  a  while  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  that  he  de- 
sired to  walk  with  God.  However, 
about  two  months  after  I  administered 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  him,  and 
two  months  after  his  baptism  I  re- 
ceived V>iTn  into  the  Church.  His  life 
has  been  consistent  from  that  time 
until  now.  At  the  May  meetings, 
when  the  subscriptions  were  brought 
to  the  table,  the  old  man  brought  his 
first  subscription  to  the  Lord,  and  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  manner  in 
which  he  brought  it." — Rev.  A.  Pearse^ 
Borahora, 
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VI.— ^tmiiiersarj  StrWces  in  ggtag,  is  72. 


The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  tl 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniyersary  :- 

MONDAY,  May  6th. 

1.  Morning, — ^Prayeb  Meetixq  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Strei 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  services  of  1 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2,  Afternoon, — ^Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  and  Delegates,  at  The 

O'CLOCK. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  7th. 
1.  ^tre«i;j^.— Fetter  Laxe  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  langua^ 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock,        » 


WEDNESDAY,  May  8th. 

1.  iWorn%.— Surrey  Chapel.— Sermon  by  the  Eev.  GEIFFITH  JOB 

Missionary  from  China. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-past  Ten  d clock, 

2.  Eve7iing, — Westminster  Chapel. — Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  others,  1 

the  Eev.  A.  EALEIGH,  D.D.,  of  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  </ clock. 


THUESDAY,  MAY  9th. 

1. — Morning, — ^Annual  Meeting. — Exeter  Hall.     Chair  to  he  taken  at  i 
o'clock  hj  ALFEED  EGOKEE,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth. 


LOED'S  DAY,  MAY  12th. 

SEEMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  various  chapels 

London  and  its  vicinity. 
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n.-|ttfo  gear  sSacramenlal^feringia  TObolos'J'unb, 

JV(wi  2Ut  February^  to  lUh  March,  1872. 
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OH&OMICLE   or  THB 


viii. — ffimtrilnilHins. 

om  21U  February  to  I8th  MarA,  1872. 


JUT.I.'wuU.Harlifucu   I 

■iRbtr  (iini  idr  nil  n»t 

^nur1ar,B..E>t..  (Or  Madi- 

C<iiiUn-.Jiibi.E«i.,ra>>U- 
WlmUiB.^^''..'tffMfldBBa«*r    3 

7IUIIp.'Mr.J.K..Air4lttu,.    I 
B«ill>T.  JAFunUjISab- 
Saddtbttni,    A-»    Ktq.,   tw 
aiirai>lit.G.,Biq.,nirlIidii- 

toltli.TWWw T 

■OUta.Ur  M/UKftKa I 


BmlfirJ.    Bulaiin 


Ftlltr  Lint  Chm/Hl-    Cintrt- 


Bmrnti  Chaful.    AuxUitrj . 


Sri f Mom,  MIb  F-  BmrfT.fb 


»>»aWrll  Mu 


Dx.  DgwsLnc  ttnvt  Chap. 


MISSIOKAKX  SOCIZIX. 
m.    AuxUUrr  ......  36 


Do  .F™ll..fliw«c«.&i«., 


fturlf.     TmcT  IboUon .  E«l. 


.    l>mlirlcc  fin  Dd.   . 


'TCLSr: 


8h(fgr^.    Zlun  Chapol.  ■  . 


-Salt,    AuiUliry   .. 
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Tavittoek.    Xr.     Wlndeftttt 

for  Madagascar 9    0    0 

Do.,   Mist  Windeatt,  for 
Madagascar 5    0    0 

Teignmouth.    Rer.  TV.,  and 

Mrs-Martin 4    0    0 

Do.,   Miss   Lumsden,   for 
Madagascar 0  10    0 

Tetbury.    ConttiboUmia ....    4    0    8 

Thames JHtton.    Contribns..    18    0 


Thatchatn.    Contribations  ..    1  10  11 


:nMmburp.    Oontribations. .  U  14  11 

Tkroop.    Contribintions  ....    0  10    f 
Do..  Mrs.     Aldridgc,   for 
Caste  Girls  School 2    0    0 


Torquaf.    W.  LaTcrs,  Esq., 

for  Madagascar 10  10    0 

Do.,    Lieut.    Col.    Martin, 

fordo sot 


Trowbridge.     Anxiliary....  62  17    9 


Tunbridfe  Wdl$.  JoshnaWil- 

son,£sq.,forMAdagascar  fiO    0    0 
Her.    J.    O.   Kouth,    for 
Madagascar 2    0    0 


VpminMter.    Contribittions. .  22    6    0 

Vjifter   Cam.     Independent 
Meeting    8  11    0 


Wate.     D.  Barclay  Beran, 

Esq.,  for  Madagascar   ....  15    0    0 
Do-i^Mrs. Bcrun,  for  do   ....     5    0    0 


Warteiekshire.    Per  RcT.  E. 
Storrow 6    S    1 


Wit%d»r.    MIsaNock  (A.)..  10    0    0 


WtHffham.    Contributions..  15    3    0 


Wettrrham.      Her.     H.     C. 
Bartlctt,  for  Madagascar  .200 


Win  ttrbumf  foi^Iadagascar    5    5    0 


Woretttfr.   T.  R.  Hill,  Esq., 
for  Madagascar  ...20    0    0 


WALES. 

Bfrta  and  Re?ioboth.   Contri- 
bations     814    2 


Cb«»pM«Mra.   17.  P.  Church. 
A  Friend,  to  Missions  ....    6    0 
Ditto.  Dr.  Bofd's  ClasMS 
for  NatiT«  Teacher,  Sa- 
vage Island 6    0 

10   0 
Dunilee.    Anxlliaiy I6C   0 


Brteon.    Legacy  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Eliza  Pugh    19    0    0 


Haxerfordteett.     Tabernacle  %  17    7 


Uanelly  DiMtriet 6  IS    8 


Hangaitock.     Contribations    6    5    0 


SAyl.    Mrs,  Pugh  and  Mrs. 
Roberts S    0    0 


Swanua.    Borrows  Chapel    9  10    0 


BUnkiMrfk.    AuxiUarr  ....  79  IS 
Do.  A  Friend  in  RcoUand 

for  Madagascar 25   0 

Do.     Mrs.  Rwan,  for  Rev. 
G.  Jukes,  Madagascar  . .    2    (^ 


Frattrburgh.  Jas.  Park, 
Esq.,  for  NatiTc  Teacher, 
South   AfHca 900   0 


SCOTLAND. 
PerRer.  Geo.  Pritchard....    3    0    0 


AUoa.     D.  Paton,  Esq.,  for 
Madagascar ^....500    o    0 


Ayr.    Mr.  R.  and  the  Misses 
MacLchose 2    S    0 


Blairgawrit.     Oontzlbtttioiis    15    0 


OUugow.    AuxUIarj 85  1» 

Lanark.    A  fHcnd  for  Mada- 
gascar    100   O 


Laughalm,    South  U.  P.  Ch. 
Rer.  W.  Watam 2 


Jlontrctt.    Contribatians  ..    1  Ifl 
Stirling.    W.  H 36   9 

IRELAXD. 
JhMin.    H.  J.  G. 5   C 


M<mk$toKn.    J.  Pei37,  Esq., 
for  Madagascar 5   O 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

Btrhief.  An  Anonjmous 
"Well- wisher,  per  Rev.  J. 
Dalgllesh 1    0 

Cannet  (France).  Admiral 
Pakcnham,  for  Mada- 
gascar   20   0 


It  ia  reqtieited  thai  aU  remitta/ncea  of  CorUnbutionB  le  made  to  the  Eev.  BobsR! 
BOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Miuion  Emtee,  Bhmfield  Street,  London,  E.Cr,  am 
tJiai,  if  any  portion  of  these  yifte  ia  designed  for  a  specific  ohjecty  fuU  particulars  c 
theplace  andpurpote  may  he  given,  Cliequea  ehovdd  he  crossed  BanMm,  Bouveri 
and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oenerdl  Post-office, 


N.6.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  th 
Mission  Honse,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  als 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Ck)NT£Kn  and  YALxnB.  This  information  is  neces 
sary  for  the  goidance  of  the  Gttstom  HoxTfiXS  in  the  ooontries  to  which  tiisy  go. 


Yates  and  Alexander,  Printers,  Symoads  Inn  and  dnroh  FaBsagea  Chanovy  I^om. 
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%emtt08  mto  t^t  Spirit  Maxlh. 

Thebe  is  an  invisible  world  covering  the  visible.  With  the  eye  we 
discern  forms  and  coloors,  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  earth  and 
skj — ^tho  flower;  the  tree,  the  bird,  the  star,  the  planet ;  and  with  the 
ear  we  perceive  sounds — the  thunder  of  the  clouds,  the  roar  of  waters, 
the  music  of  birds,  and  the  words  of  men.  But  our  thoughtfulness,  the 
deep  convictions  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  especially  the  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  God,  are  proofs  that  realities  of  greater  moment  than  visible 
forms  or  audible  voices  exist.  At  the  root  of  the  visible  there  is 
the  invisible  ;  and  while  '^  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." .  Other  beings  there  are  in  the 
universe  besides  those  which  we  see,  and  other  worlds  besides  that  on 
which  we  tread.  There  must  be  Divine  existence  as  well  as  human  ; 
there  must  be  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 

Christ  came  forth  from  the  invisible.  He  came  from  heaven,  from 
the  Father — so  He  expressly  said.  He  had  been  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was.  He  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  He  declared, 
**  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  His  Divine  nature  did  not  begin  to 
exist  when  He  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  when  He  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  His  birth  was  an  advent,  not  a  beginning.  He  camo 
down  from  heaven ;  He  descended  from  His  holy  habitation  to  tabernacle 
^unong  men. 

He  returned  to  the  invisible  world,  to  heaven,  to  the  Father ;  a 
bright  doud  received  Him  out  of  sight.  He  did  not  cease  to  be.  It 
waB  not  even,  that  death  extinguished  a  pai*t  of  His  nature;  but 
wholly,  body,  80ul|  and  spirit,  He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  vanished 
-^not  as  a  xueteori  not  aa  a  flash  of  lightning,  not  as  a  cloud,  but  as  a 
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person  vanislies  when  he  bodily  removes  into  another  region.  Tl 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  roots  in  \is  the  assurance  that  there  is  an  invisil 
heaven^  whence  Ho  came,  and  whither  He  returned. 

And  Christ  revealed  the  invisible.  He  came  not  merely  to  tea 
us  morality,  but  He  came  to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  £ 
Father,  of  His  own  Divine  nature,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  heav 
He  left  and  went  back  to.  His  purpose  was  to  break  down  t 
bondage  of  the  senses — to  make  an  opening,  broad  and  clear,  throu] 
the  wall  of  partition,  that  we  might  see  eternal  things  on  the  oth 
side  of  things  temporal. 

Already  a  part  of  our  nature  belongs  to  the  invisible  universe, 
portion  of  another  world  is  in  us ;  a  portion  of  us  is  in  another  world.  Chri 
makes  us  conscious  that  we  have  souls;  that  we  are  not  altogether  mortx 
that  what  is  the  root  of  our  personality,  what  raises  us  out  of  the  da 
of  things,  and  makes  us  persons,  what  lifts  us  up  above  physical  nature- 
dead,  organized,  and  animal — ^is  an  unseen  substance,  which  thinks,  ai 
loves,  and  wills.  And  hereafter  the  whole  of  man  will  be  in  the  wor 
invisible  at  present.  The  spirit  will  soon  be  there,  and  the  oo 
visible  part  of  us  will,  at  the  last  day,  become  the  inhabitant  of  a  woe 
simply  revealed  at  present,  but  hereafter  to  be  known  by  perception,  1 
conscious  experience. 

Christ  was  conscious  of  an  invisible  realm,  of  His  being  in  it,  and 
the  sense  in  which  He  had  come  out  of  it,  and  would  return  to  it. 
His  ministry  He  shows  how  sensible  He  was  of  His  Father's  present 
of  His  own  Divine  nature,  and  His  personal  union  with  the  Ho 
Spirit :  how  He  had  to  do  with  other  existences — ^inimical  and  loy: 
hating  and  full  of  love,  devils  and  angels.  He  did  battle  with  evil  spiri 
He  accepted  the  service  of  good  ones.  He  had  communion  with  depart 
men.  He  talked  with  Moses  and  Elias.  These  events  in  HIbU 
which  show  Him  in  relation  to  another  world, — these  points  in  B 
history,  where  the  separating  wall  between  the  visible  and  the  inviail 
opens  and  vanishes,  disclosing  glimpses  of  the  mysterious  beyond,  are 
the  highest  importance. 

In  the  €k)spel  of  Matthew  iii.  16,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  heave 
being  opened  to  the  Son  of  Man.  Advert  for  a  moment  to  the  a 
nected  narrative : — 

John  was  baptizing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan.  Multita( 
came  to  be  baptized  of  him  ;  the  place  was  a  scene  of  intense  exciteme 
Among  the  crowds  came  Jesus,  whose  appearance  there  filled  John  w 
wonder.  It  would  plainly  seem,  from  what  the  Baptist  afterwards  88 
that  at  first  he  did  not  fully  understand  who  He  was  :  '^  I  knew  H 
not :  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  i 
Upon  whom  thou  seest  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  THm^  i 
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Mme  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."    It  is  evident  John 

^  had  a  revelation  that  another  and  greater  Baptist  than  himself  was  at 

^d— even  one  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  not  till 

*ie  Spirit  should  be  seen  descending  and  resting  on  Him  would  that 

preeminent  baptizer  be  identified.     So  then  John  was  to  wait  for  that 

'D^ifestation,  before  he  could,  as  a  herald,  proclaim  the  name  of  the 

^ming  King.     Before  the  event  described,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the 

state  of  the  Baptist's  mind  as  something  like  this  : — He  had  an  assurance 

**iat  a  greater  baptist  than  himself  was  at  hand.     He  was  in  suspense 

*8  to  who  that  baptizer  was.     He  knew  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  person, 

^^"icnd,  relative ;  but  he  did '  not  yet  know  Him  to  be  that  very  Purifier. 

■He  might — we  think  he  did — suppose  it,  even  expect  it ;  but  he  did  not 

^^ow.  I.e.,  he  was  not  sure  of  it. 

"We  apprehend  that  John  was  in  some  such  state  of  mind  when  Jesus 

^^xne  to  him.     And  he  salutes  Him  with  these  words :  "  I  have  need  to 

«^>©  baptized  of  Thee."     As  John  l>eholds  Him,  he  sees,  shining  through 

^©cp  humility,  the  High  Majesty   of  the  Holy  One.     John  has  bap- 

*i»ed  many,  but  here  is  One  such  as  he  had  never  baptized.      Nor 

clocB  he  know  Him  yet  as  the  Regenerator  of  souls ;  but  from  what 

he  sees  of  His  purity  and  holiness.  His  patience,  meekness,  and  love,  he 

s^aapectB  Him  to  be  such.     Others  have  bowed  down  before  John  ;  but 

here    is    One  before   whose  goodness  John     bows     down    himself. 

^VTk)  am  I  in  Thy  presence,  that  I  in  the  office  and  ministry  of  a 

Haptist  shoidd  be  placed  over  Thee  ?       Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning 

of  lua  words,  flowing  from  his  own  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  Jesus, 

^^ik  the  super-added  presentiment  of  the  Spirit.     "  Suffer  it  to  be  so 

"WJw.**    "  I  know  what  I  do.     I  am  taught  from  above  to  submit  to 

Daptimi,  as  thou  art  taught  to  baptize.     Now  for  a  time,  thou  seemest  to 

he  the  greater  who^consecrates  the  less;  soon,  as  it  is  fit,  will  our  relative 

Poeition  be  reversed.    Perform  thy  function,  thou  shalt  afterwards  learn 

^hafc  I  do.**    It  is  a  conflict  of  humility  with  humility,  and  we  are  struck 

^ith  the  contrast  between  this  strange  rivalry  on  the  Jordan  banks  and 

^*^  which  we  see  going  on  in  the  world  around  us,  that  which  we 

*^ir  18  going  on  within  ourselves — a  conflict  between  pride  and  2>ride. 

John  baptized  Jesus.    The  Spirit  descended  and  lighted  on  Him. 

^^  Holy  Ghost  descended    like  a  dove.       Does  it    mean  that  the 

^^y  shape  resembled  that  of   a  dove?    or  that  the  resemblance 

^  tlie  descent — the  fluttering  of  the  form — was  as  the  descent  of  a 

**tf  I  **  But  why  in  the  fashion  of  a  dove  ?   Gentle  is  that  creature,  and 

'^^n     FonuBonach  as  the  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  meekness,  He  therefore 

ljp^«n  in  this  sort.     Besides,  He    is  reminding  us  of  an  ancient 

^^^c*ry.    For  so,  when  once  a  common  shipwreck  had  overtaken  the 

^^<4e  worid,  and  our  race  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  this  creature 
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appeared  and  indicated  the  deliverance  from  the  tempest,  and  bearing 
an  olive  branch,  published  the  good  tidings  of  the  common  calm  of  the 
whole  world, — all  which  was  a  type  of  the  things  to  come.  To  prevent 
thy  despairing  He  reminds  thee  of  that  history,  because  then  also,  when 
things  were  desperate,  there  was  a  sort  of  delicate  reformation — ^then  by 
punishment;  now  by  grace  and  a  gift  unspeakable.  Therefore  the  dove 
also  appears,  not  bearing  an  olive  branch,  but  pointing  out  to  us  our 
Deliverer  from  all  evils,  and  suggests  the  most  gracious  hopes.  For  not 
from  out  of  an  ark  doth  she  lead  one  man  only,  or  a  family,  but  a  world 
she  leads  up  to  heaven  at  her  appearing,  and  instead  of  a  branch  of  olive 
she  offers  the  blessing  of  a  Divine  adoption  to  the  whole  world's 
offspring." 

With  the  appearance  there  was  a  voice:  "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."     There  was  here  a  visible  and  audible  mirade, 
both  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  heavens.     Visible  to  whom  t 
Audible  to  whom  ?     First,  it  was  visible  and  audible  to  Christ  Himself 
— He  saw.    Secondly,  to  the  Baptist — ''  And  I  saw  and  bear  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God.''    Was  the  bodily  form  and  the  oracular  voice  per- 
ceived by  the  multitude  1     It  may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  if  it  was  a 
real  occurrence — if  there  was  a  bodily  form,  and  a  vocal  sound — it  would 
be  obvious  to  all  who  had  eyes  and  ears ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said,  it  was  a  supernatural  occurrence — ^it  was  a  mysterious  blending  of 
what  was  essentially  Divine  with  what  was  phenomenally  natural — ^it  was 
real,  but  out  of  the  common  course  of  events — it  required  supernatural 
aid  fully  to  understand  it.     Putting  these   things   together,  inasmu( 
as  it  is  said  in  a  very  marked  way,  "  Jesus  saw  it,''  and  John  saw  it 
yet  it  is  not  said,  that  the  people  saw  it — we  are  left  in  doubi     Wc 
may  here  advert  to  two  somewhat  similar   occurrences : — "  Now  L 
My  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  1     Father,  save  Me  from  tl 
hour  ;  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.     Father,  glorify 
name.     Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.     The  people  therefore  that 
-by,  and  heard  it,  said  that  it  thundered :  others  said.  An  angel  spake    ~*o 
Him."     Jesus  answered,  and  showed  that  He  understood  exactly  wl^^ifc 
it  meant.     At  Saul's  conversion — when  he  fell  to  the  earth  under 
overpowering  light,  and  caught  the  meaning  of  the  vision — the  0^ 
that  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing 
man.      (John  xii.  27-29  ;  Acts  ix.  7.)     In  those  cases  the  celestial 
der^was  clearly  understood  only  by  the  person  to  whom  it  related,  ^^^^ 
to  whom  it  was  particularly  addressed.     The  bystanders  had  onl^   ^ 
confused  apprehension  of  something  supernatural.     Perhaps  the  etf^^ 
of  those  wonders  may  illustrate  the  effect  of  this. 

But  assuredly  it  was  a  real  occurrence.      No  imagination,  no  m©^^ 
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plumtaay.      The  heavens  did  open.      TEe  Spirit  did   descend.     The 
Father  did  speak.  John  Stoughton. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


By  J.  S.  E. 

(Continued  from  last  number,) 

XVI. 

"Cathoucss,  certainly ;  bvi first  Englishmen"    Such  was  the  sentiment 

^Wch,  however  imperfectlj  understood  at  the  time,  lay  at  the  bottom  of 

-^ngland's  rapture  with  Borne.   What  culminated  in  a  religious  reforma- 

^on  yf2A  at  first  a  struggle  for  national  independence.     It  was  felt  to  be 

^tolerable  that  a  foreign  power  should  claim  such  a  superiority  over  the 

P^ple  of  these  lands,  and  so  interfere  in  their  affairs,  as  to  make  their 

pOBition  one  of  subjection.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of  theological  doctiine 

or  ritual  observances,  the  Nation,  as  such,  broke  away  from  a  usurped 

ftrbitarary  authority,  and  resolved  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  for  itself,  and 

Uiiia  to  claim  and  assert  perfect  and  unquestioned  freedom  and  indepen- 

^^^noe.     England  protested  against  the  power  of  Home,  before  it  rejected 

^e  creed  of  the  Vatican. 

XVII. 

**  J^onconformists,  certainly ;  but  first  Englishmen,'*  This  might  be 
'^^^rded  as  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Dissenters  who,  when 
•^•iUes  II.  sought  to  secure  their  support  by  what  looked  like  a  royal 
^^ralify  in  respect  to  religious  freedom,  met  his  advances  with  silence 
^4  coldness,  because  they  saw  that  his  ultimate  object  was  the  repres- 
^^^  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  re-union  of  the  nation  to  Home. 
.^^«^atever  might  be  done  in  the  guise  of  consideration  for  themselves,  if 
^^  object  was  to  increase  the  prevalence  and  the  power  of  Homanism, 
^^^"ti,  in  proportion  to  its  success,  they  felt  there  would  follow  not  only 
^^  revival  of  errors  and  superstitions,  but  the  lust  of  ecclesiastical 
r^^^Qndency,  and  the  longing  for  that  national  return  to  the  Roman  sub- 
J^^^tjon  that  would  destroy  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  The  religious 
?%^^alify  proposed  to  be  secured  was  a  thing  which  could  not  be  safe,  so 
^^^  as^  in  their  secret  convictions,  one  of  the  parties  could  tolerate 
^^•thing  that  interfered  with  their  own  supremacy.  Whatever  the  justice 
^  tdiarity  of  individuals,  the  system,  as  such,  being  unchangeable,  and 
!^^^ffefore  unchanged,  must  in  the  end,  if  it  obtained  power,  "  devour 
^^e  a  dragon,''  though,  when  only  planning  for  and  seeking  it,  it  might 

i^peik  like  a  lamb." 
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xvin. 

"An  Englishnuin,  T  admit;  hut  first  a  Catholic"     Sucli  is  the  seixii- 
ment  which  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  Ijy  some  Romanist  noblemaa    »t 
a  public  dinner,  as  explanatory  of  his  proposing  the  health  of  "his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,"  before  that  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.     The  story  xa»y 
bo  a  fiction ;  but,  if  so,  it  would  then  only  remind  us  of  the  saying, "  tL^at 
the  fictions  of  the  poet  ai^  sometimes  more  true  than  the  facts  of  tlbe 
historian."  Personally,  many  Catholics,  as  individuals,  are  large-heart <^d, 
chaiitablo,  loyal,  and  patriotic  ;  but  the  system  of  Romanism,  as  a  system  *^> 
knows  nothing  of  the  recognition  of  religious  equality  worth  the  nain€5 — 
it  is  essentially  intolerant  and  domineering.     In  any  Protestant  coiin'fcTy 
it  is  of  necessity  a  thing  of  di^ided  allegiance — it  recognizes  a  foreign 
power  which,  however  it  may  be  described  as  exclusively  spiritual,  is    so 
searching  and  penetrative,  that  it  cannot  but  impinge,  here  and  there,  o^ 
what  belongs  to  the  national  and  political ;  hence  it  is  that  the  BtflL*c- 
ment  just  quoted  assumes  to  some  minds  an  aspect  of  grave  seriot^s- 
ness.     To  be  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen,  or  anything  else,  bnt  firs*  ^ 
Christian^  is  allowable  enough.     Not  only  is  God  supreme  Lord  of  "tie 
conscience,  and  has  the  first  claim  on  our  loyal  obedience,  but  Christiaiii'*7> 
as  such,  is  the  spirit  of  true  bi-otherhood,  not  only  "  working  no  ill  to  **8 
neighbour,"  but  teaching  each  of  its  disciples  to  "  esteem  others  bet'fc*'^ 
than  themselves."     He,  however,  who  is  first  a  Catholic  and  theix    ^^ 
Englishman,  proclaims  his  primary  allegiance  to  a  system  the  spirit    of 
which  (whatever  may  be  his  own)  is  one  necessarily  inimical  to    ^-^^ 
peace  and  union  of  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  and  perilous  ta     "t^® 
preservation  of  a  pure,  deep,  unsullied  sentiment  of  national  loy^J-   ^^ 
Keeping  firmly  to  the  distinction  between  Romanists  and  Romaai^^' 
and  looking  at  the  essential  character  of  the  latter,  as  seen  and  irx^^^][ 
fested  by  the  light  of  history,  the  statement  just  made  has  nothing 
uncharitable  or  unseemly ;  but  it  has  in  it  what  ought  not  to  be 
gotten  in  contemplating  the  probable  issues  of  some  modem  movem 
and  questions. 

XIX. 

When  I  was  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Australia,  it  so  happ9 
that  the  first  twenty  miles  of  a  new  railway  were  to  be  opened,  iuk 
was  decided  that  this  should  be  done  with  some  degree  of  form 
ceremony.     The  Governor  was  to  be  pi'esent,  the  mimstci's  of  state  i 
to  bo  there,  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  civic  ofiGicialfl 
dignitaries,  representatives  of  the  various  i-eligious  Bodies,  with  a 
number  of  the   general  public.     As  a  visitor  from  the  old  land,  I 
honoured  with  an  invitation.     When  the  day  arrived  we  assembled 
the  station ;  the   carriages  were  soon  filled,  and  the  trains,  one  a£ 
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ther,  conveyed  the  guests  to  the  point  where  a  sumptuous  banquet 

ited  them.     A  large  wooden  structure  had  been  erected,  in  which 

es  were  arranged  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  some  hun- 

Is  of  persons.    There  was  a  raised  dais  at  one  end,  a  gallery  for  bands 

lusic  at  the  other.     When  all  were  seated,  the  drums,  trumpets,  and 

r  instruments  struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  company 

n  to  carve  and  eat !    I  said  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Govern- 

t  near  whom  I  was  sitting  :  "Is  this  the  way  you  do  things  here  1 

lere  no  recognition  of  God  from  Whom  comes  every  good  gift  1    Do 

always  act  as  the  ci*eatures  *  that  have  no  imderstanding '  1     Have 

forgotten  the  decent  and  becoming  custom  of  the  Fatherland  ] " 

spoke  to  the  chairman,  who  then  rose  and  requested  a  bishop  to  say 

e.     I  am,  perhaps,  old-fashioned ;  but  I  confess  that  when  a  number 

hristian  Englishmen  sit  down  to  a  public  banquet,  I  like  to  hear 

words  of  thanksgiving,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  Providence 

di  "gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."     I  found  afterwards  that 

t  struck  me  as  so  singular  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  and 

it  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  one  reli- 

is  Body,  the  spirit  of  whose  system  is  that  of  "  desiring  to  have  the 

eminence,*'  and  whose  power  it  was  politic  to  conciliate.     I  am  well 

re  how  this  might  be  applied  to  some  Protestant  Churches  ;  but,  if 

[y  Protestant,  there  are  principles  common  to  them  and  to  other 

mnnities  that  may  always  be  appealed  to  in  support  and  defence  of 

itoal  recognition,  if  not  of  ecclesiastical  equality.     With  Bomanism 

:  otherwise, — and  with  those  among  ourselves  who  are  imbibing  and 

ivating  the  spirit  of  Bomanism.     Both  for  a  time  may  seem  willing 

tand  on  a  level  with  others ;  but  however  that  might  be  effected,  it 

ot  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  could  be  peaceful  or  permanent. 

heir  numbers  increased,  and  their  power  could  be  made  to  tell,  it 

lid  soon  be  seen  that  they  would  again  aim  at  securing  political  and 

ional  ascendency.     Bomanism  is  noi  true  to  its  own  spirit  if  it  in 

way  recognizes  the  principle  of  toleration — except  when  it  needs  to 

land  it  for  itself ;  and  then  it  is  not  true,  it  is  only  selfish  and  politic. 

>  not  say  this  in  respect  to  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  better 

a  their  system  :  but  it  applies  to  the  system ;  and  all  I  mean  to  inf^ 

a  it  is,  the  importance  of  adhering  to  that  scriptural  and  spiritual 

tcBtantism  which,  for  some  time  past,  has,  I  fear,  been  giving  way 

lie  stealthy  advances  of  what  conceals  (but  cherishes)  in  its  heart  of 

rtSy  what  is  intensely  antagonistic  alike  to  religious  and  civil  free- 

L    But  I'm  on  old  fogy  ! 

XX. 

lie  approach  of  the  month  of  May  throws  one's  thoughts  back,  like  the 
horof  "WaverleyV'  to  "sixty  years  since."     lam  old  enough  to 
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remember  how  few  could  come  to  London  to  the  May  Meetings.  Soi 
ministers  used  to  be  sent  bj  their  Churches  that  thej  might  leta 
home  and  give  a  report  of  them.  There  were  no  denominational  nen 
papers  then.  The  London  Missionary  sermons  used  to  be  four  ;  thi 
were  all  printed,  with  an  account  of  the  meeting,  and  inserted  in  '<  TI 
Mflgazino  "  — ^for  no  magsudne  was  known  to  the  mass  of  our  people  b 
one,  and  that  was  ours.  Sixty,  fifty,  forty  years  ago,  there  were  no  ra 
ways,  no  penny  post,  no  telegraphs,  no  penny  newspapers,  no  exte 
sively  diffused  light  literature.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  Church  aj 
social  arrangements,  no  Bible  classes,  no  young  men's  societies,  no  pop 
lar  lectures.  Ministers  were  much  more  confined  to  the  duties  of  ti 
pulpit  and  pastoral  visitation  ;  less  furnished  with  such  publications  t 
no  w-a-days  discuss  all  sorts  of  theological  questions  in  all  sorts  of  vaja 
and  bring  doubts  and  difficulties  to  every  man's  door.  If  they  did  no< 
improve  their  advantages  to  the  securing  for  themselves  much  time  foi 
secluded  and  solitary  thought,  our  ministers  certainly  might  have  dime 
so  to  a  degree  far  beyond  which  it  is  possible  to  ministers  now.  There  is  i 
terrible  strain  on  them  as  things  are — a  constant  demand  for  lectures  and 
speeches,  attendance  on  committees,  public  meetings  of  different  kinds 
and  other  things  which  make  up  the  thousand  and  one  calls  and  dii 
tractions  to  which  even  the  young  are  subject,  in  addition  to  the  regolsJ 
spiritual  duties  of  the  ministry.  And  yet  while  all  this  is  going  on  an< 
increasing,  general  education  has  advanced,  the  ])ew  is  gaining  on  tb 
pulpit,  and  there  is  more  need  than  ever  for  sermons  which  shall  mei 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  lail 
reading,  patient  thought,  protracted  study,  and  earnest,  solitary,  heal 
discipline.  In  this  active,  stirring,  bustling  age,  in  which  nobody 
still,  and  public  men  are  not  allowed  to  be  quiet,  it  may  be  worth  wb^ 
just  to  utter  a  single  word  in  favour  of  occasional,  if  not  frequent,  s< 
sons  of  solitude  for  those  who  sustain  the  ministerial  office.  Both 
the  world  and  the  Church,  action  must  be  prepared  for  and  sustained  1 
thought.  Solitary  meditation  must  fit  for  service ;  stillness  and  qiuetn 
must  refresh  and  invigorate  exhausted  energy.  "  The  world  is  too  mif 
with  us  **  was  the  cry  of  the  poet  when  he  longed  for  retirement ;  w 
there  is  often  too  much  of  the  world  with  us  on  platforms  and  lectoi 
rooms,  and  in  other  and  higher  forms  of  religious  activity.  The  stea 
will  soon  be  let  on  which  will  keep  numbers  in  continual  exciteme 
for  a  month  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  through  whom  it  may  explo( 
and  the  many  into  whose  weary  frames  it  will  penetrate,  will  have  t 
wisdom  afterwards  to  secure  a  protracted  period  of  quiet,  not  merely  I 
bodily  rest,  but  for  calm  recollection,  devout  thought,  and  secret  pray 
Moses  and  Paul  were  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  get  fitted  for  t]i< 
work  ;  Elijah  fled  to  it  after  special  excitement ;  Luther  was  prepai 
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what  he  did  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt ;  and  even  Cromwell  passed 

3f  the  best  years  of  his  life  with  his  Bible  and  his  plough.     Nor 

erhaps  without  meaning  that  our  Lord  Himself  was  led  into  the 

ness  that,  through  what  passed  there,  He  might  come  forth  to  His 

ministry  "in  the  power  of  the  Spirit."    Certainly  it  should  not  be 

x>n  us  that  before  choosing  the  twelve  He  spent  a  whole  night  in 

;  that  it  was  His  habit  to  get  away  from  the  multitude,  and  to 

"  to  a  solitary  place "  to  pray  ;  that  after  a  long  day  spent  in 

in  extraordinary  works  or  protracted  discourse,  he  used  to  go 

the  wilderness,"  or  *'  up  into  a  moimtain,"  to  spend  the  night — to 

it  to  prayer  to  God,  or  to  the  secluded  contemplation  of  Divine 

;  so  essential  did  He  consider  seasons  of  solitude — Jle  whose  serene 

m  of  spirit  might  have  been  supposed  to  render  isolation  of  space 

8  necessary. 

In  tho  **  Short  Essays  *'  inserted  in  the  number  for  March,  allusion  was  made 
ondition  of  the  grave  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  one  of  the  first  secrc- 
f  the  Bible  Society.  As  the  result  of  what  was  then  said,  a  committee  has  been 
to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hughes.  £160  or  £200 
)  required.  Ordinary  contributions  may  bo  limited  to  one  guinea  and  under. 
it  are  forwarded  **  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  27«  Pater- 
low,"  will  be  acknowledged  by  us.  J.  S.  E. 


)  back  of  the  circtdar  issued  by  the  Evaugelical  Alliance  at  the 
f  last  year,  inviting  all  Christians  to  unite  in  prayer  during  the 
eek  in  January,  there  appeared  the  following  table  of  the  "'Popn- 
of  the  World  "  :— 

Protestants 89,000,000 

Roman  Catholics    ....  170,000,000 

Greek  Church 76,000,000 

Jews 5,000,000 

Mohammedans        ....  160,000,000 

Heathen 788,000,000 

Total  .        .         .  1,288,000,000 

table  is  substantially  correct,  except  in  its  first  and  last  numbers — 
t  being  decidedly  too  low,  and  the  last  too  high.  The  Heathen  in- 
Jie  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  various  crude  Polytheisms  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  first  number  420  millions,  the  second 
UioDSi  and  the  third  not  more  than  120  millions,  or  710  millions 
ber.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  ChristiaDS  is  about  370 
1^  it  is  a  fact  which  should  alike  humble  and  arouse  the  Church 
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of  Christ  that,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  the  full  rerelatioii 
the  kingdom  of  God,  its  nominal  adherents  should  not  form  one  third 
the  earth's  population. 

If  these  numbers  are  analyzed,  they  present  yet  more  startling  resolt 
The  Protestants  are  severally  outnumbered  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  by  t2 
Mohammedans,  by  the  Hindus,  and  by  other  idolaters  in  the  aggregate 
whilst  the  Buddhists  alone  are  almost  four  times  as  numerous,  and  exoeei 
all  Christian  parties  united.  Truly  "  the  harvest  is  great !"  It  is,  how 
ever,  to  the  former  part  of  the  table  before  us  that  wo  wish  especially  in 
call  attention,  since  it  understates  the  strength  of  Protestantism  by  wm 
than  twenty-five  millions. 

It  is  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  produce,  by  slrengtli. 
reiteration,  and  even  audacity  of  assertion,  such  an  impression  as  soifa 
her  pm-pose ;  since  none  understand  better  than  her  advocates,  that « 
falsehood  comes  to  be  received  as  truth,  if  it  is  often  enough,  and  w& 
sufficient  boldness,  affirmed  to  be  one ;  hence  the  persistency  with  wlid 
similar  statements  to  the  following  are  made :  *^  The  Homan  Cathiolii 
Church  embrjices  195,000,000  foUowei-s ;  all  the  Protestant  fokb  cob 
bined  only  68,139,000."  More  adi-oitly,  without  committing  themselvB 
to  numbers,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  vast  numerical  preponderance  0 
the  former  over  the  latter  as  unquestionable.  And  the  desired  end  i 
gained ;  for  Protestants,  misled  by  the  confident  tone  of  such  statementa 
too  often  accept  them  as  true.  They  represent,  however,  Roman  Oathflli 
desires  rather  than  facts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  wlud 
we  have  made  from  a  comparison  of  various  Cerman,  Ameiicaii,  aa 
English  sources,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  as  close  an  approzimatioi 
to  the  truth  as  is  attainable : — 


Country. 

Great  Britain    . 

Ireland     . 

France 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal    . 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland     . 

Germany  and  Prussia 

Denmark  . 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Russia 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

United  States    . 


Protestant. 

24,762,721 

1,260,845 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

100,000 

1,550,000 

100,000 

2,200,000 

25,000,000 

2,200,000 

5,300,000 

3,500,000 

1,200,000 

33,000,000 


Roman  CathofiB 

.  1,300,000 

.  4,141,933 

.  34,600,000 

.  30,000,000 

.  22,000,000 

.  13,500,080 

.  3,500,000 

.  1,150,000 

.  4,600,000 

.  1,500,000 

.  14,500,000 
200,000 
200,000 

.  6,700,000 

.  1,600,000 

.  6,000,000 


500,000   . 

.  18,500,000 

.  3,000,000 

4,200,000   . 

800,000 

1,000,000   . 

300,000 

1.600,000   . 

. .   400,000 

2,000,000   . 

.   4,000,000 
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SoQth  America .... 

Mexico 

Britfah  American  Possessions    . 
Sooth  Africa      .... 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Polynesia,  Madagascar,  India,  «S:c. 
China,  India,  Japan  &c,    • 

117,073,500  172,292,013 

ibxa  the  nnmerical  superiority  of  Eomanism  is  not  nearly  as  gi'eat 
ts  supposed.  But  its  actual  strength  is  far  less  than  these  figures, 
en  by  themselves,  indicate.  Protestantism  rei^rosents  an  amount  of 
iUigence,  and  therefoi-e  of  fixed  opinion,  which  Popery  can  by  no 
IS  equal.  It  has  for  this  reason  the  loving  and  voluntary 
581011  of  its  followers,  in  place  of  the  blind,  unreasoning,  abject,  and 
1  reluctant  submission  of  Komanists.  And  where  intelligence  and 
ore  prevail  among  the  latter  it  is  always  associated  with  a  large 
ant  of  latent  or  avowed  dislike  to  the  Papacy.  The  population  of 
loe  and  Italy,  for  instance,  is  claimed  for  the  Church  of  Home ;  but 
well  known  that  by  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  and  thought- 
in  both  countries,  alike  among  the  rich  and  poor,  it  is  simply 
ited.  The  numerical  supeiiority  of  the  Homish  Church,  and  its 
tednnity,  are  far  more  than  cotmterbalanced  by  the  free,  willing,  and 
Qeetnal  suffrage  we  give  to  the  principles  Rome  hates ;  and  if  the 
•  txf  aU  identified  with  these  two  great  parties  could  be  taken,  and 
r  moral  and  intellectual  value  bo  accurately  ascertained,  Protestants 
Bttt  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  issue.  Taking,  however,  the 
re  figures  as  they  stand,  there  are  tliree  observations  they  suggest. 
.  They  prove  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  in  a  minority  in 
ntendom.  To  the  two  great  parties  we  have  named  must  be  added 
oitf-fotir  million  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  seven  or  eight 
lion  Aimenian,  Nestorian,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Christians,  bringing 
!  totil  Christian  population  of  the  world  up  to  three  hundred  and 
mfy-ime  millions,  and  giving  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
1km  Romanists  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  non-Romanists. 
Hiii  result  is  important,  because  it  effectually  disposes  of  the  pre- 
aoQS  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  proud  and  extensive  title — 
Uic.  The  largest  Church  it  may  be:  the  numerical  majority 
inot. 

L  Tie  Church  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy  was  a 
ority  of  Christendom,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observation  how  she 
ceased  to  be  so.  This  result  has  not  been  brought  about  by  conver- 
^  bat  by  the  movement  of  populations,  especially  through  the  fecun- 
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dity  of  some  markedly  Protestant  races,  and  the  sterilitj  of  some  Cath 
ones.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  worid ! 
not,  during  this  century,  increased  30  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Protert 
population,  during  the  same  interval,  has  increased  above  100  per  oe 
Tills  remarkable  fact  will  bo  readily  understood  by  comparing  Bon 
Catholic  France  with  Protestant  England.  During  the  present  centu 
tlio  population  of  France  has  increased  about  26  per  cent,  while  t 
population  of  England  has  multiplied  more  than  100  per  cent.*  Again,  t 
same  thing  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  South  America,  which 
almost  entirely  Boman  Catholic,  with  North  America,  which  is  maiD 
Protestant.  The  former  has  increased,  during  this  century,  less  thj 
20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  latter  has  increased  more  than  500  per  centf  H 
causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  inTi 
tigate  ;  but  it  justifies  this  statement,  that  if  the  increase  is  the  samo 
the  end  of  the  century  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  Hefoimed  popokli 
of  the  world  alone  will  greatly  outnumber  the  Roman  Catholic  jiopai 
lation.  There  is  an  aspect  of  this  subject,  as  the  Rev.  Hobart  Seymo 
— to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  fact — states,  which  should  n 
bo  overlooked  :  '^  It  removes  this  question  far  away  from  the  arena 
human  faction  and  human  passions,  lifts  it  above  the  sphere  of  me 
strife  and  controversy,  lifts  it  into  that  lofty  and  ethereal  regicm— ti 
spiritual  domain  of  the  Divine  action,  where  God  is  everything  ai 
man  is  nothing,  where  the  Almighty  alone  acts,  and  manifests  that  I 
alone  is  acting.  At  His  will  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  are  increuii 
slowly.  At  His  will  the  Protestant  populations  are  increasing  nfiSj 
III.  It  is  alike  interesting  and  gratifying  to  observe  how  mnehna 
nipid  has  been  the  growth  of  several  Protestant  States  in  material  pn 
perity,  and  in  political  power,  than  that  of  any  Roman  Catholic  SM 
BO  that  the  positions  of  the  two  have  been  completely  reversed.  Ao 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  France,  Ansbi 
and  Spain  were  undoubtedly  the  dominant  powers  of  the  world ;  itf 
England,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States  clearly  hold  that  position,  whk 
the  others  have  lost  England  at  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  hnndiv 
years  afterwards,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  seoonM 
state ;  Prussia  was  but  a  fifth-rate  power ;  North  America  was  an  h 


♦  The  census  returns  give  the  following  results  : — 

1801.  1871. 

England         .        .        .        8,331,434.         .  .        .        21,487,688. 

Wales    ....  641,646.         .  .        .  1,216,420. 

Scotland         .        .        .        1,699,068.  .  .        .  3,368,618. 


Total    10,472,048.  26,062,781. 

t  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  6,306,925 ;  at  the  last 
it  was  38,666,983. 
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■gnificttnt  colony,  not  accounted  of  tlie  sixth  of  the  value  of  3outh 
Aaieiica:  but  steadily,  by  reason  of  causes  and  qualities  which  on  the 
vhole  are  the  highest  and  the  best  for  individuals  and  for  States,  these 
ttoree  have  risen  to  the  supremacy  they  now  enjoy. 

Slow  and  arduous  as  is  the  progress  of  all  that  is  true,  noble,  and  good 
k  our  world,  it  is  pregnant  with  encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future, 
Ait  such  solid  advance  has  thus  been  made.  Edward  Storrow. 


hlEE  can  be  no  question  that  our  obligations  to  the  fast  are  enormous. 
We  are  enjoying  at  this  hour  an  inheritance  richer  than  any  ever 
ymiod  by  any  former  age ;  for  all  that  is  valuable  and  attractive, 
^ther  in  the  solid  advantages  or  the  embellishments  of  human  life, 
lu  been  accumulated  upon  us  by  the  study,  research,  and  invention,  the 
Uxmr  and  enterprise,  the  inquisitivenoss,  perseverance,  and  virtue,  of 
ill  preceding  generations.  If  from  our  present  amount  of  knowledge 
nd  refinement,  of  freedom  and  virtue,  and  all  the  forms  of  mental  culti- 
ntion  and  achievement  which  constitute  the  boast  and  glory  of  our  age, 
-  ve  could  deduct  all  but  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  men  of  science, 
ktteiB,  and  philanthropic  enterprise  of  the  living  generation,  our  inte]- 
ketoal  and  moral  progress  would  be  seen  to  be  astonishingly  small. 

Beckoning  by  the  common  and  shortest  chronology,  about  six  thousand 

jmn  of  human  history  have  rolled  away,  and  during  this  period  the 

hmuk  mind  has  been  incessantly  at  work  in  every  direction  to  Avhich 

tbher  its  own  speculations,  or  the  suggestive  force  of  external  circum- 

teoes  and  events,  coidd  stimulate  it.     Schemes  of  empire  and  govern- 

MDt,  enterprises  of  ambition,  heroism,  and  discovery,  the  vicissitudes  of 

»    tir  sad  peace,  of  conquest  and  subjection,  of  liberty  and  slavery,  the 

;    fMrtioniDg  and  testing  of  all  natural  phenomena  on  the  earth  and  in 

;     tto  beavens,  the  discussion  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  character 

ttdvorship  of  the  Deity  and  to  man's  accountableness  and  immortality 

—time  have  employed  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  from  the  begiu- 

ung,  and  yielded  results  and  lessons  which  the  world  will  not  willingly 

let  die ; — nay,  which  cannot  die,  being  embalmed  in  imperishable  records, 

tad  cherished  as  the  most  precious  possessions  which  successive  gcue- 

ntioos  could  have  bequeathed.     What  does  the  present  generation  know 

of  the  genial  processes  of  agriculture  and  husbandry — ^by  which  the  desert 

ii  chftDged  into  the  fruitful  field,  and  all  kinds  of  wholesome  and  agi-cc- 

flble  nouriBhinent  are  bountifully  provided,  and  all  nature  clothed  with 
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yerdtg:^  and  beauty — for  which  it  is  not  laigely  indebted  to  the  laboan 
cultivators  now  no  more  ?  What  do  we  know  of  architectuie,  scalptm 
and  tho  rest  of  the  fine  arts,  now  so  essential  to  our  daily  oonTenieD 
and  comfort,  but  what  has  been  derived  from  the  example  and  geniiB  > 
men  of  ancient  days  ?  Wliat  do  we  know  of  language,  written  or  spoka 
— ^that  wonderful  instrument  for  expressing  all  the  diversities  and  shadf 
of  human  thought  and  emotion,  and  promoting  the  intercourse  of  bk 
with  man,  and  nation  witli  nation — but  what  has  been  elaborated  b 
those  who  have  lived  before  ijs  ?  And  where  is  modem  poetic  genin 
kindled  and  nursed,  and  inspired  to  its  noblest  efforts,  but  in  commuDio 
with  those  ancient  sons  of  song,  whose  strains  are  still  echoed  and  adndni 
as  the  sweetest  or  loftiest  ever  breathed  from  human  lips  ?  And  win 
wo  exult  in  the  march  of  freedom,  in  the  reign  of  just  and  benefion 
law,  and  in  the  liberal  institutions  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are  if 
not  reminded  that  they  from  whose  hands  we  more  immediately  reoemi 
them  had  caught  their  generous  inspiration  from  the  writings  id 
exi)loits  of  those  who  had  lived  before  them  ?  Nor  are  we  less  indobto 
to  the  men  of  other  days  for  models  of  eloquence  and  lessons  dT  iteto 
manship,  still  imitated  and  studied  by  all  who  wotdd  worthily  distingoilii 
themselves  in  these  departments.  How  ignorant  should  we  hn 
been  of  the  events  and  actors  in  tho  successive  stages  of  the  world's  lifi 
had  we  not  possessed  those  immortal  annals  which  the  writers  of  fivme 
days  have  transmitted  to  us,  and  in  which  they  have  treasured  up  enr 
particle  of  legendary  and  historic  lore  !  And  when  our  minds  an  ii 
pressed  and  elevated  by  those  sublime  views  which  astronomy  givn  v 
of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  or  moved  with  wonder  at  tt 
marvellous  discoveries  of  geology  into  the  constituent  substances  of  on 
own  planet,  or  at  the  affinities  and  repellent  forces  which  chemistry  h 
shown  to  bo  lodged  in  those  substances,  or  at  the  unsuspected  fozms  ( 
life  which  the  microscope  has  detected  in  almost  every  atom  of  enr 
substance,  or  at  the  fleetness  of  our  railway  speed,  or  at  the  instantaneov 
passage  of  lightning- winged  words  through  thousands  of  miles  of  elaofai 
wire, — we  are  admonished  that  these  marvels  could  not  have  sazpriff 
and  enlightened  the  present  generation,  unless  the  investigations  10 
reflections  of  preceding  generations  had  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

It  is  no  less  from  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  past  that  we  gtf 
instruction  and  wisdom  for  the  present.  The  science  of  human  vd 
being,  of  the  causes  which  promote  or  hinder  the  peace,  order^  and  b) 
piness  of  society,  has  not  been  proseciited  with  the  ardour,  certainly  oc 
with  the  success,  which  has  marked  other  pursuits.  In  intellectaal  10 
kindred  pursuits  there  is  little  room  for  the  play  of  those  selfish  prind^ 
of  human  nature  which  have  so  sadly  marred  the  progress  of  oar  laoo  i 
all  that  relates  to  social  comfort  and  enjoyment.    Ambition,  the  kfo  < 
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r,  the  thirst  for  material  wealth,  envy  of  others'  acquisitions,  and 
^nsequent  clashing  of  rival  interests,  have  kept  nations,  classes,  and 
duals  in  constant  agitation  and  strife,  and  made  them  slow  to  learn 
aoet  essential  of  all  lessons,  that  private  and  public  weal  can  be 
;d  only  by  mutual  justice,  kindness,  and  friendship.  And  if  we 
a  clearer  perception  and  deeper  feeling  of  this  law,  we  owe  it  in  a 
measure  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disappointments  and  miserable 
BS  of  our  predecessors. 

ually  in  the  sphere  of  religion  are  we  debtors  to  the  past.     The 
dvilized  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  as  Egypt,  Greece, 
tome,  were  in  darkness  as  to  the  character  and  will  of  God,  and 
man  must  be  and  do  to  gain  His  favour ;  and  all  their  efforts  to 
^  from  that  darkness,  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  thousand 
,  were  in  vain.     But  after  this  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  imaided 
rs,  the  partial  Kevelation,  which  had  been  earlier  granted  to  the 
litish  nation,  was  enlarged  by  the  fuller  and  clearer  light  of  Christ- 
r,  accompanied  with  the  injunction  to  give  it  universal  diffusion. 
e  the  vantage  ground  on  which  we  stand  at  the  present  hour.    We 
it)  indeed,  receive  from  any  of  these  foregoing  nations  the  fruits  of 
own  independent  and  unassisted  thought ;  but  as,  in  the  order  of 
I  providence,  they  were  made  the  depositaries  of  His  truth,  and 
XDstmmental  in  preserving  and  conveying  it  to  us,  we  owe  them 
bade  as  the  dispensers  of  the  inestimable  boon, 
idi  then,  briefly,  are  our  obligations  to  the  past.     On  us  have  de- 
id   the  ripest  fruits  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  minds  of  all 
ageS)  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  Divine  revelation. 
e  now  turn  to  consider  our  duties  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
iVBponsibility  is  equal  to  our  unexampled  advantages. 
B  to  the  present,  we  should  strive  to  render  it  in  wisdom,  virtue, 
happiness,  all  that  it  should  be,  and  is  capable  of  becoming.     To  be 
letter  in  the  combined  excellence  of  large  intelligence,  just  and 
iTolent  sentiments,  and  noble  and  holy  deeds,  than  the  last  gene- 
nii  would  be  our  reproach.     "  Of  them  to  whom  much  is  given 
much  be  required."     With  all  our  advantages,  the  demand  for 
movement  is  urgent.     Among  our  population  there  are  myriads  who 
Ignorant,  immoral,  and  vicious,  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  ill-sheltered,  and 
f  wretched.     And  of  those  who  are  elevated  far  above  this  forlorn 
S  and  who  have  ample  means  of  ameliorating  and  blessing  the  lot 
Ombtb,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  many  are  wanting  any  high  aim 
prnpose  in  life,  self-indulgent,  and  regardless  of  the  call,  addressed 
htBOk  from  80  many  quarters,  to  gird  themselves  for  a  course  of 
U  and  beneficent  action.     And,  added  to  this,  our  national  policy, 
epilation,  the  administration  of  law,  and  every  public  office  what- 
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Hence  the  dififusion  of  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  all  claa 
higher  illumination  possessed  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  pn 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  renovating  and  hallowed  infl 
genuine  Ghristianitj.  And  to  endeavour  this  latter  is  the  i 
owing  to  the  present  generation.  However  bright  its  intellige] 
become,  whatever  its  increase  of  wealth,  its  progress  in  the  u 
ornamental  arts,  or  the  refinement  and  polish  of  its  manners,  i 
be  unavailing  for  its  true  virtue  and  happiness,  without  the  L 
and  ennobling  power  of  such  religion  as  Christianity  alone  can 

There  are  indeed  some  who  seem  to  think  it  the  duty  of  th 
age  to  constitute  itself  a  tribunal  to  whose  judgment  all  the 
institutions,  and  all  the  religions — not  excepting  Christianit 
and  everything  else  professing  to  have  the  stamp  of  truth  ai 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  shall  be  submitted.  The  clair 
but  we  do  not  object  to  it,  if  it  be  exercised  with  the  himi 
reverence  which  become  the  seekera  after  truth.  After  all  t 
they  have  had  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  and  the 
surrendering  of  what  were  once  accepted  as  unquestionable 
they  would  betray  a  singular  want  of  caution,  and  of  ability 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  former  ages,  if  they 
somewhat  diffident  of  their  own  decisions.  And  such  is  our  c< 
in  the  heaven-derived  credentials  of  Christianity,  that  we  do  no 
result  of  the  most  rigid  and  searching  investigation  of  them^ 
conducted  with  candour  and  unbiased  love  of  truth. 

They,  therefore,  will  best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  pre 
who,  as  the  inheritors  of  all  the  advantages  lavished  upon 
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VL  We  anderatand  better  than  those  foregoing  ages  the  claims 
the  future  has  upon  us.  In  the  world's  gomparative  childhood, 
only  veiy  gradually  that  it  acquired  any  sense  of  the  duty  and 
388  of  living  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  But  it  has  been  the 
3  of  Christianity  to  beget  and  cherish  this  sentiment,  and  to 
U8  with  a  generous  interest  in  the  Godlike  enterprise  of  so 
ig  the  future  with  all  the  elements  of  greatness  and  goodness 
I  surpass  all  the  fabled  scenes  of  the  golden  age.  Inspired 
•y  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  future  shall  not  be  like 
it,  or  even  the  fairest  scenes  of  the  present^ — "  that  the  earth 
e  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
^hat  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
ar  any  more  -/*  that  '^  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  as 
len  causeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth,  so  the 
od  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all 
ions  ;  "  that ''  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree,  and  that  it  shall  be 
jord  for  a  name,  and  for  an  everlasting  sign  which  shall  not  be 

*  And  we  are  summoned  to  take  part  in  those  efibrts  which 
en  ordained  for  realizing  these  blissful  scenes.  It  is  the  design 
to  bless  and  glorify  the  future,  and  to  abolish  the  ignorance  and 

which  have  thus  far  been  so  fruitful  of  confusion,  discord,  and 
by  the  zealous  and  devoted  agency  of  those  who  have  themselves 
idcened  by  the  hallowed  and  noble  principles  which  alone  can 
B  and  transform  human  society,  and  which  make  them  glad  to  be 
isters  of  His  gracious  will. 

course  is  plain,  then.  Kich  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  and 
gifted  with  facilities  above  all  former  ages  for  working  bene- 
om  the  future,  instructed  that  by  our  instrumentality  coming 

•  to  receive  a  surpassing  amount  of  blessing,  and  nearer  to  the 
wJizing  of  all  the  sanctified  prosperity  and  happiness  awaiting 
an  all  who  have  lived  before  us,  we  are  to  be  animated  to  un- 
seal, effort,  and  prayer  for  the  fulfilling  of  our  vocation.  God 
lobler  enterprize  for  the  most  favoured  of  the  sons  of  men. 

W.  F. 

^  S^m^^  in  "Btia  gorfe. 

lift  in  New  York,  on  Sunday,  has  no  question  as  to  which  church 
ftnt  direct  his  steps.  Be  he  Congregationalist  or  Presbyterian; 
tiaa  erWesIeyan,  Baptist  or  Universalist,  Unitarian  or  Sweden- 
he  is  sure  to  seek  Plymouth  Church,  the  place  where  Henry  Ward 
niniiten.  I  was  staying  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Broadway,  and 
i^f   on  the   wrong  side  the  river  to  reach  the  church  without 

.  IT.      VEW  8EBIBS.  P 
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crossing  by  one  of  the  large  steam  ferry-boats,  incessantly  plyix 
the  islands  on  whicli  the  city  is  built.  I  asked  the  hotel  clerk  t 
Beecher*8.  "  Go  down,"  he  said,  *'  to  Fulton  Ferry,  cross,  and  t 
the  crowd."  I  kept  to  his  direction,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  1 
church,  although  it  does  not  stand  in  one  of  the  largest  streets  in 
A  plain,  red-brick  edifice,  with  three  large  bronzed  doors,  and 
like  an  old  Nonconformist  meeting-house  in  England,  is  Plymonl 
Neither  outside  nor  inside  is  there  any  architectural  pretension, 
that  inside  there  were  no  angles.  Every  comer  had  been  taken 
secured  better  acoustic  properties,  and  even  the  lowest  tones  of  tl 
can  be  heard  distinctly.  The  ventilation  also  is  perfect.  All 
heat  outside  was  dreadful,  inside  there  was,  at  least,  an  absen 
oppressiveness  so  common  to  the  atmosphere  of  public  buildings 
very  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  less  than  foui 
persons  were  packed  within.  Beecher,  evidently,  does  not  believ 
ing  truth  with  poisoned  breath  ;  nor  will  he  fight  against  the 
influence  of  bad  air  on  a  congregation.  Doubtless,  he  even  rejoi 
the  incessant  movement  of  the  palm-fans,  which  are  found  in  ne 
pew  of  every  American  church.  To  many  English  preachers  the 
these  fans  woidd  be  most  distracting,  until  they  should  leam  to 
the  lessened  action,  the  amount  of  interest  excited  by  their  utten 

The  singing  in  Beecher's  church  is  ably  conducted  by  a  choi 
forty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  supported  by  a  magnificent  organ.  T 
also  knows  how  to  aid,  and  not  merely  to  cover  up,  the  singing, 
opening  anthem,  a  solo  was  sung  by  a  lady  in  a  manner  worthy  t] 
Gk>d ;  and  the  whole  choir  and  congregation  took  up  their  parts  t 
The  congregation  does  not  allow  all  its  praise  to  be  done  by  pre 
was  the  heartiness  and  power  thrown  into  singing,  that,  as  I  Usten 
quivered  with  emotion  ;  winged  music  seemed  to  rush  through  ev 
one's  being. 

On  the  rostrum  is  a  small  light  Bible-stand,  made  of  cedar,  1 
Beecher  himself  from  Lebanon.  On  either  side  his  chair  are  sms 
bearing  vases  of  choice  flowers.  One  or  two  smaller  bouquets--^ 
some  of  his  congregation — are  lying  on  the  desk.  The  sight  of  th 
colours  is  grateful  to  the  eye,  and,  probably,  the  fragrance  is  d( 
the  preacher.  'Tis  said  that  Beecher  is  as  much  at  a  loss  how 
without  flowers  on  his  desk  as  some  ministers  would  bo  without  t 

But  I  am  anxious  to  see  Beecher.      There  is  a  movement  nei 
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kre  been  drcolated.      There  is  no  mistaking  that  face.      What    power, 
inmuM,  ihoughtfulnessy  manliness,  and  nobility  are  stamped  there  ! 

Throwing  carelessly  his  soft  felt  hat  by  the  side  of  his  chair,  Beecher  sits 
down  for  a  few  moments  and  looks  over  the  notices  and  letters  placed  on 
thetaUes.  *Tis  said  that  the  tailor  makes  the  man,  bufc  he  has  certainly 
liid  UtUe  hand  in  making  Beecher  a  minister.  A  dark  blue  coat,  with  vel- 
T«l  collar,  a  white  vest  and  black  tie,  cannot  be  Said  to  be  very  clerical.  No 
ikite  tie  or  dosely-bnttoned  waistcoat  does  he  wear.  Seated  in  Ids  easy 
dair,  he  looks  leisurely  round.  If  you  are  of  his  regular  congregation  and 
abNDt,  he  will  notice  it.  If  you  formerly  attended  his  church,  and  have 
tm  been  away  some  time,  when  you  return  he  will  probably  recognise  you. 
Agtntleman  at  present  residing  in  England,  but  who  when  located  at  New 
Toik  Was  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
anjieyeral  years,  and  then,  having  to  visit  New  York,  went  on  Sunday 
■oniBg  and  took  his  old  seat  in  the  gallery.  After  a  time  he  saw  Beecher, 
M  WIS  his  custom,  running  his  eye  over  the  crowded  rows  of  people.  It  was 
pMBng  the  spot  where  he  sat,  when  it  rested  a  moment  on  his  face.  Beecher 
pot  his  finger  to  his  forehead  while  he  strove  to  recall  the  name.  He  re- 
an&bered  it,  and  gave  a  smile  of  recognition.  Afterwards,  in  the  vestry, 
be  give  him  a  warm  weleome,  and  told  him  that  he  easily  remembered  him. 
"  How,"  said  my  friend  to  me,  "  can  one  help  loving  -a  man  who  forgets 
jn  not  after  years  of  absence,  but  singles  you  out  in  a  crowded  audience, 
ind  tt  a  time  when  his  mind  must  necessarily  have  been  filled  with  other 
inwng  thoughts  ? " 

The  prajrers  were  fresh,  warm,  pulsating,  reverent,  God -ward  breathings. 
Beecher  avoids  praying  his  hearers  out  of  a  praying  spirit  by  the  dryness  and 
kngth  of  his  petitions.  Some  one  asking  him  whether  he  found  it  not  difii- 
edt  tt  times  to  lead  extemporaneously  the  devotions  of  his  people,  is  said  to 
hire  received  this  answer,  '*  1  have  only  to  look  at  the  people,  and  think  of 
thor  difficulties  and  wants  to  find  plenty  to  pray  about. '' 

But  the  sermon  !  Some  say  that  we  think  too  much  of  the  sermon  and 
too  little  of  the  devotional  part  of  the  service.  Those,  however,  who  wish 
te  lender  intellis^ent  as  well  as  really  reverent  worship  cannot  well  think 
too  highly  of  the  importance  of  good  discourses.  To  listen  to  a  sermon  is 
tt  let  of  worship,  for  it  is  an  effort  to  know  thereby  more  of  the  will  of  Ood, 
te  we  may  more  honour  and  devotedly  obey  Him. 

Foitonately  Beecher  was  in  a  fine  mood,  and  mood  has  much  to  do  with 
Aiency  of  a  sermon.  The  subject  was  ''  Pleasing  Men."  Very  appro- 
^iste  was  the  theme,  for  on  the  following  Thursday  he  had  to  preach  for  the 
te  time  before  President  Grant  and  the  military  school  at  West  Point. 
l*idently,  while  preaching  to  us  he  was  also  preaching  to  himself.  He  had 
'^  before  him,  and  read  considerable  portions,  but  other  lengthy  parts 
**n  delivered  either  memonter  or  extemporaneously.  At  times  he  tiumed 
^"Weeveral  pages  to  find  the  place,  and  lost  for  a  moment  or  two  tlie  thread 
of  hit  theme,  even  stammered  somewhat  until  his  eye  caught  the  proper  pa- 
'^piph.  That  which  he  read  was  highly  polished,  but  that  which  seemed  to 
^tteontoomeof  the  occasion  was  the  most  popular.  There  was  more 
^^*iioii  and  life  in  it. 

p  2 
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He  began  by  speaking  of  the  low  moral  statua  of  all  pleaaore-mongen  ; 
bow  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  appealed  only  to  the  low* 
parts  of  our  nature,  making  the  passions  stronger  and  the  fleshly  more  ae 
sual.  He  spoke  of  those  who  flatter  and  please  to  gain  their  own  ends  ; 
''  men  who  play  monkey  to  your  face  and  the  snarling  jackal  behind  yoi 
back.*'  The  only  lawful  method  of  pleasing  was  that  which  "  tended  to  ed 
fication."  He  told  how  in  his  youth  his  aunt  Esther  ''  pleased  him  to  h 
edification, "  by  telling  him  on  Sunday  afternoon  about  Joseph  or  Dan< 
Daniel  or  Jesus.  A  promise  to  do  so  would  make  him  a  good  boy  all  il 
week.  ''  Let  the  boys/*  said  he,  ''  ask  me  to  do  anything  wrong  after  sac 
a  promise,  and  I  would  say,  '  You  don't  know  what  Aunt  Esther  is  goiaig  i 
do,  I  cannot  go  with  you.'  "  This  led  him  to  contrast  the  effect  upon  him  of  b: 
father*B  manner  of  tndning.  He  seemed  to  have  Tiyid  and  painful  recollectioi 
ol  paternal  catechisings.  ' '  Though  I  disliked  inuch  that  I  had  to  learn,  in 
good  old  father  said  it  would  be  good  for  me  some  day.  He  dispUaaed  k 
for  my  edification.  It  was  of ttimes  as  an  over-anxious  mother  might  act  £ 
when  her  child  should  be  going  out  to  a  picnic,  she  should  say  to  the  se: 
yant,  '  Bring  down  the  great  trunk  to  put  in  all  Edith's  dresses.' 

'^  Edith  comes  in,  '  What  for  are  you  putting  my  dresses  in  that  tronl 
mother  ? ' 

^*  '  Getting  them  ready  for  you  to  take  with  you  to  the  morrow's  picnic* 

<<  <  But  I  shall  not  want  more  than  my  pink  dress.  Let  me  leave  the  rsi 
at  home  ;  I  shall  only  be  out  for  one  day.' 

'^  *  No,  no,  my  child,  you  do  not  know  what  you  will  need,  and  if  thes 
things  do  not  come  in  useful  to-morrow  they  will  some  time  ;  besideSy  the 
are  all  ready,  and  you  must  take  them.' 

'*  The  child  takes  the  trunk,  is  cumbered  with  it  all  day,  brings  it  homi-' 
keeps  it  imopened  a  long  time,  and  when,  several  years  after,  she  opens  S 
thinking  to  take  out  something  that  may  be  fitting  to  wear,  finds  that  ss 
the  dresses  are  too  small,  and  wonderfully  old-fashioned." 

Thus  he  illustrated  his  dislike  to  the  practice  of  forcing  too  many  doctiinp 
into  the  small  brains  of  children,  making  them  sit  round  in  rooms  on  Sunda* 
with  blinds  down,  learning  catechisms  ;  and  leam  to  dislike  religion  befoa 
they  understand  it.  He  described  those  who  foster  in  children  precooioG 
religious  feelings  and  thoughts  sts  ''  hatching  black  crows."  They  were  ne 
to  be  made  gloomy,  but  gradually  built  up,  and  **  pleased  to  their  edifioa 
tion."  Then  he  described  ministers  who  preach  to  please  others,  and  tb 
terror  of  such  at  judgment.  His  words  and  tones  were  such  that  ''  the  day 
seemed  almost  to  have  come.  Nevertheless  he  warned  them  against  think 
ing  that  they  could  only  do  Qod*B  work  properly  by  displeasing  men 
'*  There  is  no  need,"  he  said,  ''to  preach  the  hardest  and  highest  doctrines ii 
an  offensive  and  displeasing  manner,  thinking  that  the  doctrine  of  tota 
depravity  is  best  proved  by  developing  the  greatest  amount  in  the  hearer." 

Beecher  went  on  making  us  alternately  smile,  laugh,  rejoice,  and  weef 
At  one  time  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  church.    He  knew  how,  like 
skilful  musician,  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  fuUest  or  softest  chords  of  on 
natures.    His  naturalness  was  great.    He  talked  to  the  people  in  every-di^ 
tones  and  thoughts.     Great  earnestness  and  teaching ,  power  he 
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^006  of  the  stilted  and  unnatural  hum-drum  of  moral  and  religious  platitudes, 

nch  IS  in  many  places  assail  the  ears  of  church-goers,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 

ve  heard  in  his  church.     I  looked  round  in  vain  for  a  * '  sleepy  six  hundred, ' ' 

mehasDr.  Guthrie  once,  in  Scotland,  had  to  arouse  and  rebuke.     Go  to 

«Ieep  in  Beecher  s  church  ! — as  little  as  would  a  lady  in  a  draper's  shop, 

Aoiiously  balancing  the  suitability  and  prices  of  different  silks.     Men  must 

he  interested  if  they  are  to  be  kept  awake.     Ministers  should  blame  them- 

felTes,  not  the  people  who  sleep.    Beecher  interests  liis  people  by  any  and 

ereiy  means,  and  does  not  act  like  those  satirized  by  Swift,  who  tliink  that 

''sin  is  best  taken  from  men,  as  Eve  from  Adam's  side—by  throwing  them 

into  a  deep  sleep." 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  church  of  Dr.  Hall.  It  is  in  the  fashionable 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  consequently  there  was  a  very  fashionable  congregation. 
The  place  was  quite  full.  I  wondered,  as  I  listened,  whatever  there  was  in 
lum  to  make  a  congregation  send  all  the  way  to  Dublin,  and  guarantee  him 
£ve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  one  could  hear  that  there  was  a  marvellous 
tenderness  and  unction  in  his  utterances,  which  is  probably  the  secret  of  Ids 
power.  He  uses  great  simplicity  of  speech,  and  is  a  man  of  a  full  heart. 
Good  things  drop  from  his  lips  as  naturally  as,  in  autumn,  ripe  fruit  falls  on 
the  thick  grass  from  the  heavily-laden  tree. 

In  the  evening  I  sought  the  church  of  the  ^*  Divine  Fatherhood,"  where 

tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Chapin  preaches.     Unfortunately  he  was  ill,  and  unable 

^  preach.     However,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  remembrance  of  a  sermon 

I  had  heard  from  him  in  Canada.    I  may  say  that  he  is  a  portly,  farmer-like 

nun,  without  the  appearance  of  an  orator.    He  speaks,  however,  with  the 

thoughtfulness  of  a  Robertson,  the  vehemence  of  a  Chalmers,  and  eloquence 

of  an  Irving.     He  reads  every  word  from  large  sheets  of  paper,  but  he  reads 

on  fire.    I  remembered  his  sermon,  and  how  he  pleaded  for  tolerance  among 

the  sects,  and  earnest  co-operation  in  advancing  the  ii\^erests  of  Christ's 

luDgdom.     With  what  fulness  of  power  he  launched  forth  his  shafts  of 

aatire,  rolled  along  his  polished  periods,  and  carried  us  up  the  ^*  Andes  of 

tlxnig^t ! "    How  his  keen  eyes  glared  through  his  spectacles  like  lights 

gleaming  from  some  rocky  headland  on  a  dark,  tempestuous  night !    A  great 

joy  it  was  then  to  hear  him,  and  much  I  now  regretted  that  he  was  laid 

^aide,  so  that  I  could  not  again  have  that  pleasure. 

Frederick  Hastings. 


HUGH  LATIMER.* 

Part  I. 

^*  day  in  1525,  a  very  notable  preacher  was  discoursing  before  the  Uni- 

^'"ity  of  Cambridge,  when  there  stepped  into  the  church  one  who  had  long 

^^eted  the  pleasure  x)f  hearing  the  much  talked -about  orator.     The  speaker 

-J   ^mfh  Latimer:   A  Biography,      By  the  Rev.  R.  Dkmaus,  MA.  Crown  8vo. 
^*-OSMion:  Beligious  Tract  Societj-.) 
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was  Hugh  Latimer  ;  bnt  the  stranger  was  the  Bishop  of  Ely.    In  those  daji 
pulpit  etiquette  had  not  attained  its  present  perfection,  and  what  would  mm 
be  thought  grotesque  and  unbecoming  did  net  then  appear  singular.  Latuner 
possessed  the  rare,  and,  if  not  used  judiciously,  the  dangerous,  gift  of  Ae 
ability  suddenly  to  change  his  discourse  and  adapt  his  speech  to  the  ditaiD- 
stancos  of  his  audience.     On  this  occasion,  he  stopped  ominously  as  tbe 
prelate  entoredi  gave  his  lordship  time  to  become  comfortably  seated,  and 
then  with  that  graphic  power  which  rendered  Latimer  famous  among  his  OOD- 
temporaries,  he  dilated  on  the  qualities  of  a  faithful  pastoral  orerseer.   A 
bishop  according  to  Latimer's  ideal  was  a  very  admirable  personage ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  a  true  bishop  widely  differed  from  the  counterfeit  in  the  penon 
of  the  auditor.    The  prelate,  after  the  sermon,  affected  a  oomplimeniaijr 
mood,  and,  judged  outwardly,  was  pleased  at  what  he  had  heard.    In  troth, 
however,  being  much  offended,  he  represented  the  matter  unfavourably  to 
the  Cardinal ;  but  always  sagacious,  and  a  quick  judge  of  merit,  Wolsey  waft 
at  this  time  in  high  spirits  at  the  seeming  success  of  his  policy,  and  oonw- 
quently  showed  little  disposition  to  interfere,  when  Latimer  was  sommoiied 
to  appear  and  answer  for  himself.     In  the  course  of  conversation  the  Otf^ 
dinal  measured  the  Reformer  before  him,  and  then  said :  ''What  mean  yoBf 
my  masters,  to  bring  such  a  man  before  me  in  accusation?    I  thonj^t  tliit 
he  had  been  some  light-headed  fellow  that  never  studied  such  kind  of  doetrin* 
as  the  school-doctors  are.    .    .    If  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  mm^ 
doctrines  as  you  have  here  repeated  you  shall  have  my  licence,  and  iball 
preach  it  unto  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he  will." 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  "  Stout  Hugh  Latimer  "  first  saw  the  lif^^ 
so  that,  amid  many  conflicting  authorities,  it  will  not  be  neceesaiy  to  add  ^ 
the  confusion.    We  will,  for  convenience'  sake,  however,  suppose  the  date  t» 
have  been  1484.     In  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  Reformer's  birth  ire  ^ 
better  informed,  knowing  it  to  have  been  Thurcastone^  in  Leioeatenhif^^ 
then  more  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  than  any  oii^ 
English  county.    Thurcastone  to  this  day  is  proud  of  its  illnstrioui  oo^ 
moner ;  and  with  such  pride  we  warmly  sympathise,  while  the  righteous  ^ 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  period  of  Master  Hugh's  youth  was  surely  a  pleasant  season.  ^^^ 
father,  as  a  well-to-do  and  loyal  yeoman,  educated  his  son  with  a  HberslsV 
which  called  forth  remarks  on  his  extravagance.  Each  daughter  recei'^^ 
the  comfortable  and  enviable  dowry  of  five  pounds.  In  those  days,  whata^^^ 
a  young  Englishman  left  unlearned,  ho  was  well  disciplined  in  the  use  of  ^^ 
bow.  Thus  we  find  that,  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  the  miKp^ 
supplied  to  Hugh  was  always  one  corresponding  to  his  strength.  He^^^ 
might  be  promoted  by  hunting  and  shooting ;  but  Hugh,  it  appeared  fir^ 
the  first,  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  farm.  C^ 
fame  of  Wickliffe  still  lived  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  we  are  able  in  imaginat*-^ 
to  follow  the  thoughtful  young  yeoman  as  he  visits  Lutterworth  to  mark  v^ 
traces  of  the  early  Reformer ;  or  as  ho  knocks  at  the  door  of  Leicester  AblT^ 
to  be  admitted  to  the  great  library. 

The  whisperings  about  the  extravagance  of   the   elder   Latimer 
answered  by  Hugh's  obtaining  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge  Universify, 
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he  liiidied  hard  and  made  co]Te8i>onding  progress.  Still,  as  a  blind  son  of 
the  Papal  Church,  he  early  defended  cherished  abuses  by  declaiming  against 
Melanethon,  Hugh's  con  version  not  having  occurred  until  his  fortieth  year. 
Ihe  agent  of  that  conversion  was  Bilney,  the  martyr ;  and  it  is  from  this 
date  that  the  Reformer's  life  deepens  in  interest. 

But  even  if  so  disposed,  we  could  not  supply  any  worthy  details  of  Latimer's 
jonth.  It  is  as  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  English  Reformation  that  we 
hire  to  deal  with  him.  In  estimating  his  character,  or  in  judging  of  his 
iniaence,  we  are  to  remember  that  he  lived  in  days  of  few  books,  when  the 
pdpit  was  the  great  medium  of  religious,  or  even  of  political,  discussion. 
%sj  were  also  days  of  violent  invective,  and  of  coarse  abuse,  no  matter 
ihsther  the  preacher  leaned  towards  Rome  or  defended  Geneva.  Led  away 
hf  itrong  feeling,  the  speedy  recantation  of  some  preachers  was  as  humilia- 
ting as  their  sermons  had  been  intemperate  and  unguarded.  Even  Latimer- 
himaelf  but  imperfectly  understood  the  times  ;  and  while  still  clinging  to 
fte  errors  of  Rome,  he  only  partially  comprehended  the  great  work  in  which 
he  wiB  destined  to  go  forth  as  a  pioneer.  His  preaching  was  eminently 
jnetical,  largely  abounding  in  homely  but  striking  illustrations,  and  from 
•very  early  date  he  advocated  circulating  the  Gospel  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Ihoee  were  days  when  such  telling  denunciations  of  irregularities  of  life  as 
Utnoer  dealt  in  fell  like  explosives  among  the  thousands  who  hung  upon 
the  preacher's  lips,  causing  corresponding  irritation  among  the  clerical  trans- 
gKeeora,  at  whose  vices  the  rebukes  of  the  preacher  were  aimed.  Sometimes 
tile  monks  braced  themselves  up  to  reply  ;  but  only  to  become  more  furious 
Shaving  the  laugh  turned  against  them.  It  is  not  unprofitable,  and  it  is 
my  amusing,  to  mark  the  working  of  the  monkish  geniuses  who  defended 
fte  Old  Learning.  There  arose  one  Buckenham,  for  example,  whose  ambi- 
tion being  superior  to  his  talents,  aimed  at  defeating  the  great  preacher's 
hiDOTations  by  affecting  to  answer  him  in  his  own  change.  The  monk  por- 
^fed  the  evUs  likely  to  arise  from  an  unrestricted  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
^ot^  If  simple  rustics  were  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  not  only  evil,  but 
■ooal  confusion,  would  ensue.  The  ploughman  would  refuse  to  touch  his 
phmgfa,  fearing  lest,  looking  back,  he  should  become  unfit  for  the  Kingdom  of 
M.  Unlettered  villagers  would  be  found  plucking  out  the  eyes  that  chanced 
to  oAnd ;  while  the  bakers,  in  equal  simplicity,  would  spoil  their  bread  by 
withholding  the  leaven,  because  a  little  leaven  of  evil  leaveneth  the  whole 
^imp.  Some  of  this  zeiSious  monk's  auditors  may  Iwve  retii'ed,  supposing 
te  the  Reformers  were  sufficiently  answered.  It  was  otherwise  with 
I^timer.  His  strong  genius  readily  utilised  this  merry  nonsense, 
^  made  it  tell  with  resistless  and  ludicrous  effect  on  the  luckless  friar. 
Ilie  oommon  people,  though  unlearned,  were  not  quite  such  fools  as  their 
Meeaed  friends  supposed.  They  were  not  too  blind  to  comprehend  a  figure, 
Mmig^tbe  shown  by  illustration.  Thus,  hand  them  a  picture  of  a  fox 
P'^MuDg  in  a  cowl,  they  would  doubtless  perceive  that  not  a  literal  fox,  but 
*  deeeitfnl  friar  was  intended.  Repartees  and  illustrations  of  this  sample 
I^oduced  much  commotion  when  spoken  before  a  university  congregation, 
^  great  admiration  when  preached  to  a  common  audience,  or  the  royid 
^"iti^.    It  wai  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  English  pulpit  that  Latimer,  about 
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the  time  of  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  settled  as  village  miniBter  at  West  EingitoD, 
near  Bristol. 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  found  to  have  their  humiliating  passages  if  we 
only  look  for  them  ;  and  to  this  rule  the  career  of  Latimer  is  not  claimed  as 
an  exception.    Tlie  moat  unsatisfactory  episode  in  the  Reformer's  life,  and 
one  over  which  his  enemies  may  justly  exult,  was  his  appearanoe  before  Con- 
vocation in  1532,  the  citation  having  been  issued  at  the  instigation  of  the 
cruel  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London.    There  was  both  subtle  argument  and 
skilful  word-fencing  on  both  sides,  as  we  learn  from  Latimer's  own  aoooost 
of  that  prolonged  examination  and  its  frequent  remands.     Enemies  tried  to 
catch  him  with  craftiness  of  speech  ;  and  while  speaking  his  answers  he  heizd 
a  pen  scratching  beliind  a  curtain  drawn  before  a  chimney.    Li  that  oonieit 
the  foes  of  truth  surely  triumphed,  although  the  King,  to  whom  Latimer 
appealed,  interfered  to  protect  the  Reformer.    Orushed  for  the  moment, 
his  brave  heart  yielded  ;  he  subscribed  the  articles,  and  apologised  for  ]ui 
alleged  errors.    If  this  was  all  done  in  opposition  to  conscience,  as  we  are 
afraid  it  must  have  been,  Master  Hugh  was  not  long  ere  he  met  with  fsithfal 
rebuke.    Before  returning  to  his  cure,  he  visited  the  martyr  Bainham,  then 
lying  under  condemnation  in  Newgate ;  and  we  imagine,  that  while  contiaat- 
ing  the  prisoner's  brave  front  with  his  own  wavering,  Latimer  must  hste 
winced  under  those  words  :  ^^  I  do  exhort  you  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  the  world  being  so  dangerous  as  it  is." 

But  while  thus  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  failings,  let  us  not  mistake  the 
character  of  Latimer.    Let  us  remember  that  in  the  Reformer,  prior  to  1u> 
appointment  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  or  in  159^   * 
England  did  not  possess  in  the  great  preacher  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  unadidterated  Grospel.    He  felt  his  way,  trod  with  cautious  steps,  an^ 
in  the  first  place,  provoked  the  opposition  of  men  in  high  places,  by  pleadiiMS 
for  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  and  by  exposing  '^ 
loose  living  of    the  clergy.    Probably  the  truth  is,  that  Latimer,  w^^ 
naturally  bold,  was  at  one  time  too  cautious,  though  it  would  not  become  ^ 
to  be  hard  upon  him  as  we  sit  secure  in  our  comfortable  homes,  enjo^^ 
the  freedom  which  he  laboured  and  battled  for  even  unto  fire  and  de^*'^ 
He  grew  with  his  work,  becoming  bolder  as  the  times  favoured  his  innc'^ 
tions,  if  that  may  be  called  innovation  which  superseded  time-crusted  ^^^. 
ruptions  with  the  purity  of  primitive  ages.     Circumstances  certainly  ^ 
favour  him.     The  divorce  controversy  which  led  to  the  break  with  Ro^^ 
and  indirectly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  arrogant  English  clergy — the  diF^f 
of  Wareham,  and  tlie  promotion  of  Cranmer  to  Canterbury — ^to  say  noth.-^ 
of  the  partiality  of  Henry,  and  the  countenance  of  his  great  minister,  Cr^^" 
well, — all  favoured  the  advancement  in  power  and  usefulness  of  the  gi^^ 
English  preacher. 

When  we  proceed  to  regard  Latimer  as  a  bishop,  we  look  for  the  fi-^ 
time  on  the  full-grown  man.     As  Bishop  of  Worcester  we  see  him  preada--- 
before  Convocation  in  words  which  were  as  eagerly  scanned  and  debated 
are  the  utterances  of  prime  ministers   or  popular  monarchs  in  our 
Cromwell,  who  meditated  divers  religious  refomu^  to  be  introduced  at 
convenient  season,  was  glad  to  countenance,  and  to  have  the  oountenanoe 
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f  80  moderate,  and  yet  now  so  unflincliing,  an  advocate  of  the  pure 
We  see  the  bishop  and  the  minister  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  first 
ion  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  ;  and  their  authority  stoutly 
the  fanaticism  of  the  vindictive  Stokesley,  who  argued  for 
and  the  legends  of  the  Church,  as  for  ^'the  unwritten  Word 
'  The  debate  on  the  Sacraments  was  long  and  tumidtuous, 
mid  the  cha£f  some  grains  of  gold  occasionally  appeared.  Said  the 
I  Hereford  :  '^  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time,  and  time  is  the 
f  truth,  and  whatsoever  is  besieged  by  truth  cannot  long  continue." 
'erright  of  a  vast  diocese  like  that  of  Worcester  before  its  modem 
ntailed  heavy  labour.  Since  the  closingy  ears  of  the  preceding  century 
I  been  no  resident  bishop,  and  the  revenues  had  simply  enriched 
1  absentee,  who  had  never  seen  his  cathedral.  The  See  in  those 
•raced  the  present  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Master  Latimer 
lands  full  of  work  indeed ;  for  the  confusion  and  abuses  which 
1  on  all  sides  were  sufficient  to  tax  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a 
e  of  sages.  To  add  to  the  perplexity  of  a  wise  overseer,  men  were 
[g  as  preachers  of  sedition,  having  a  cause  of  complaint  as  members 
teries  too  rudely  dissolved.  Besides  these  there  were  other  causes 
Btude.  There  were  the  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another  in  the 
lie  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  At  Court  the  first  was  the  occasion  of 
j^nae  than  alarm,  Lincolnshire  having  been  regarded  by  Henry  the 
I  ''the  most  brute  and  beastly  **  coimty  of  the  realm, 
lonth  we  purpose  following  Latimer  to  his  crown  of  martyrdom, 
le  we  recommend  the  work  of  Mr.  Demaus  to  all  who  would  become 
luainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

G.  HoLDEN  Pike. 


Q  to  our  eyes  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  Moham- 
al  and  fanaticism  in  Turkey.  This  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
iian  Mutiny.  The  flame  which  broke  out  in  plunder  and  massacre 
n  1860,  is  burning  within  the  hearts  of  Moslems  still.  Books,  art- 
ably  written  against  Christianity,  and  in  favour  of  Mohammedanism, 
f  sown  throughout  the  land.  Careful  search  is  made  at  the  Custom- 
Mi  any  shoidd  be  admitted  against  the  religion  of  the  Prophet. 
re  opened  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  land,  from  which  all  Christ- 
xduded,  and  whose  examinations  only  Moslems  attend,  which  are 
opagandist  Schools  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  their  text  book  the 
id  their  instruction  all  tending  to  make  the  pupils  bigoted  sectarians. 
1860  partnerships  in  business  between  Christians  and  Moham- 
«re  common.  Most  of  the  trade  between  Sidon  and  Egypt  was 
I  through  such  partnerships.  Now  this  is  wholly  broken  up.  Con- 
i  of  goods  by  Christians  to  Mohammedans  have  been  allowed  to  rot 
liam-houaes  of  Egypt,  where  a  handsome  profit  might  have  accrued 
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to  the  consignees  by  their  reception.  Proposals  to  Mohammeda 
commission  agents  for  Christians  have  been  rejected  as  the  he 
sumption  and  insolence.  The  consuls  of  Christian  powers  haTi 
of  their  former  influence  and  respect. 

Reports  from  India  spoak  of  the  same  increase  of  fanaticism  t 
ness  among  the  Mohammedan  population  there.  The  assassinati 
the  principal  English  judges,  Justice  Norman,  before  the  court- 
fanatic  of  that  sect,  was  one  indication  of  that  feeling.  Mohamz 
not  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its  followers  are  not  expecting,  trembUng 
throw.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  underrate  a  foe.  The  religion 
prophet  is  yet  strong  and  vigorous,  powerful  to  resist  aggresaioiiy 
push  forward  its  own  conquests.  Among  the  Gallas  and  otli 
Alrjrssinia  and  Central  Africa  emissaries  are  busy  teaching  Hk 
and  they  number  their  converts  by  the  himdreds  yearly.  In  01 
in  our  prayers,  and  in  our  labours,  let  us  remember  that  a  grea 
yet  to  be  waged  against  the  Crescent  and  for  the  Cross  with  a  well 
vigilant  foe. 

See  now  what  has  just  come  to  light  of  the  unsempulouB  me 
the  Turkish  Government  to  make  and  retain  converts  to  Islamism 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  with  what  secrecy  it  veils  its  doings, 
weeks  ago,  there  appeared  in  Hasbeiya  a  man  named  Daher 
Christian  by  birth,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  wit 
Christians  in  the  massacre  at  Hasbeiya  in  1860.  The  Government 
indemnity  for  him  to  his  relatives  as  dead,  and  all  this  while  he  hi 
by  the  Government,  and  not  he  alone,  but  fifty  others  like  him,  fc 
Government  also  paid  indemnities  as  dead. 

His  story  is  this : — While  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  by  th 
the  great  Government  palace  was  going  on,  he,  with  twenty-five  < 
men,  hid  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  building,  and  burned  a  mat 
which  made  such  a  dense  smoke  that  nothing  could  be  seen  with 
they  were  overlooked.  The  next  morning,  when  they  emerged 
retreat,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  who  ga' 
alternative  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  Druzes  to  be  put  to  deat 
brace  Islamism  ;  upon  this  they  pronounced  the  formula,  ''  Thai 
but  Grod,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  which  made 
believers.  They  were  then  kept  imprisoned  till  marched  for  Dam 
they  were  taken  with  them.  On  the  way  twenty-five  more  Chr 
added  to  their  number  from  Rasheiya  and  Zahle.  In  Damascui 
kept  closely  concealed  and  guarded.  After  a  time  they  were  mai 
the  desert  to  Bagdad,  about  fifty  girls  belonging  to  Christian 
Damascus,  whose  fathers  were  killed  in  the  massacre  there,  tA 
them  on  the  journey.  These  were  sold  on  the  way  to  the  chiefs  of  1 
tribes,  till  only  three  remained  to  be  sold  in  Bagdad. 

In  this  city,  Daher  and  his  companions  were  dressed  in  soldi< 
and  trained  as  soldiers.  They  were  told  that  the  Christians  of 
all  blotted  out,  that  they  woidd  be  always  under  the  closest  wat< 
the  least  attempt  to  communicate  with  other  Christians  would  be  o 
to  them,  and  that  their  wisdom  and  their  safety  was  to  submit  to  1 
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lUe  lot  They  remained  in  Bagdad  till  the  war  with  Crete  broke  out,  when 
thej  were  sent  wifch  the  troops  to  that  island,  and  three  of  their  number 
were  killed  in  battle.  They  returned  after  this  to  Aleppo,  when  half  of  their 
mmber  were  sent  north,  Daher  knows  not  where.  One  of  his  companions 
here  esnyed  to  escape,  but  was  brought  back  and  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
betting  he  received.  Daher  watched  his  opportunity  and  stole  away  one 
day,  and  when  nigh  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  famine,  was  found  by  a  Bedawee 
Anb,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  discharged  soldier  separated 
accidentally  from  his  companions.  The  Bedawee  gave  him  food,  and  in 
atom  for  his  gun  gave  him  a  suit  of  clothing,  such  as  the  Bedouins  wear  ; 
nd  M  a  caravan  for  Tripoli  was  passing,  made  arrangements  for  him  to  ac- 
wagukj  it.  When  near  to  Tripoli,  Daher  remained  behind  a  little,  as  if  to 
piy,  and  then  changed  his  garments,  threw  away  his  soldiers'  clothes,  and 
nde  his  way  southward  through  Kesrouan  for  home.  After  many  trials  he 
foond  himself  again  in  Hasbeiya.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  persuade  his  sur- 
Tiring  relatiTes  that  he  was  the  veritable  Daher,  whom  they  h&d  mourned 
for  eleven  years  as  dead ;  but  he  succeeded  in  dispelling  all  their  doubts,  and 
pest  WM  their  joy.  He  gives  the  names  and  pecuUar  marks  of  his  surviving 
wtpsnions  left  in  the  army,  and  the  anxiety  of  their  relatives  can  be  better 
Twynod  than  described.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  anything  can  be  done  in 
iUr  behalf ;  success  is  veiy  doubtful. 

What  an  unmasking  this  case  furnishes  of  Turkish  perfidy,  and  of  the  zeal 
tf  the  foUowen  of  the  false  prophet  for  making  and  keeping  converts!  Add 
to  what  we  see  in  Syria  and  India  of  awakened  Mohammedan  bigotry,  what 
vvhear  from  China  and  Japan  of  opposition  there  to  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pd,  and  of  fierce  persecution  against  Christian  converts,  and  have  we  not 
ttBfineing  proo£s  that  Satan's  kingdom  is  alarmed,  and  that  the  hosts  of  hell 
»B  aroused  to  new  efibrts  to  oppose  Christ's  triumph,  and  that  it  becomes 
^^^riatians  to  put  forth  corresponding  efforts  in  prayer  and  efibrt  to  withstand 
ftMewilea?  W.W.Eddy. 
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"^  lat  under  the  mulberry  trees  gazing  into  the  west— an  old  woman,  with 
*  look  still  and  passionless,  and  large,  calm  eyes,  teUing  a  tale  of  sacrifice. 

'*And  yon  are  happy  now  ?''  I  inquired. 

"I  did  not  say  ' happy/  child,— I  said  '  content. ' " 

"Well,  that  is  something." 

^'Srecything."  And  just  here  Queen,  a  negress,  *' black  but  comely," 
^*^  to  tell  US  that  supper  was  ready.  So  we  went  into  the  great,  rambling 
Jog^oue,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  total  lack  of  windows  and  its 
***v  open  doors.  A  stranger  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  smoking.  He  rose  as 
?*^  attend,  and,  with  a  politeness  oddly  at  variance  with  his  rude  garments, 
^^Vfid  to  my  companion. 

,   ^I  am  hunting  some  lost  cattle,  madam,  and  your  driver  told  me  I  could 
^^^  food  and  shelter  here  to-night." 
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*' Surely,  sir,"  she  answered,  ''  my  doors  stand  open  night  and  day;  a 
travellers  are  welcome." 

''  Thank  yon.     I  come  from  Oomal,  and  am  " — 

''  I  do  not  wish  to  know,  sir.  Indeed,  I  make  a  point  of  not  knowing  aoj 
thing  about  my  guests.  The  habit  has  saved  myself  and  othera  a  great  dn 
of  trouble." 

Tlie  young  man  laughed  appreciatively,  and  we  then  sat  down  to  supper 
It  was  a  meal  of  rough  plenty;  and  very  soon  after  it,  everyone  on  tin 
place  was  fast  asleep  ;  but  I,  accustomed  to  much  later  hours,  was  made  in 
tensely  wakeful  by  .the  unnatural  quiet  and  palpable  presence  of  so  mod 
still  life  around  me.  I  cautiously  left  my  room,  which  was  exceedinj^ 
warm,  and  went  back  to  the  main  apartment.  A  big  negro,  wrapped  in  i 
blanket,  lay  at  the  stranger's  door,  another  at  madam's,  and  severs!  of  all 
ages  were  asleep  around  the  blazing  fire,  or  in  the  comers  out  of  the  lint  d 
moonlight.  I  threw  a  large  scarlet  shawl  around  me,  and  sat  down  on  tiu 
steps  which  faced  the  river.  Its  calm,  even  flow  in  that  deep  x>eace  blendid 
audibly  with  the  breathing  of  the  sleepers  around  me.  Such  a  lonely  plsee! 
Such  solemnly  shaded  depths  !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  sitting  thsnii 
a  sleep,  and  that  the  story  madam  had  told  me  was  its  dream — the  dnss 
of  a  soul  fighting  life  at  strange  odds,  of  great  powers  and  strong  love  deaid 
their  proper  arena,  of  a  wasted  life,  many  woidd  have  said ;  and  yet  she  WM 
**content." 

That  she  had  opened  her  heart  to  me  involved  no  personal  oomplimeBi 
I  had  asked  her  of  her  early  youth,  but  here  my  curiosity  was  defeated 
^' Let  that  pass,"  she  answered  ;  ''it  had  not  the  slightest  connection witi 
the  life  I  now  lead  ;  it  is  so  long  ago,  and  so  far  away,  I  have  foigotlen  it 
With  renunciation  life  begins,  and  when  I  was  nineteen  I  gave  up  all  tiioi 
years  had  brought  me  for  one  I  loved." 

''  And  was  the  sacrifice  worthily  offered  ?  *' 

*'  I  think  so.  Now  that  those  fitful,  feverish  years  are  over,  and  tke  in 
jured  soul  at  rest  with  Gk)d,  I  think  so.  And  to  me  he  was  always  goo( 
and  noble  ;  his  quarrel  was  with  the  world." 

'*  A  powerful  foe,  if  he  met  it  single-handed." 

"  Yes  ;  and  when  ho.  could  not  conquer,  and  would  not  yield,  I  coum^ 
flight ;  that  is  how  we  came  first  to  these  solitudes.  The  first  year  a  ^ 
miserable  Tonkaways,  or  an  occasional  hunter,  was  all  the  company  we  hao 
But  my  husband's  skill  and  daring,  and  his  jovial,  reckless  temper,  KX* 
became  known;  so  gradually  a  small  band  of  men  gathered  around  us.  ^ 
commenced  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle,  which  took  them  very  often  iotii 
shores  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  again  within  the  limits  of  the  larger  setd* 
ments.  I  was  compelled  cither  to  accompany  them,  or  else  remain  aloi 
with  my  child  in  that  small  log-house  you  see  under  the  live  oak.  I  cho 
the  former,  and  soon  became  an  expert  horsewoman  and  a  fine  shot,  wk 
my  influence  was  even  greater  than  my  husband's.  But  it  was  a  wild  a 
terrible  existence.  Heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  prowling  savages  a 
venomous  reptiles  made  life  a  continuous  strife  and  warfare.  But  for  : 
husband's  and  my  boy's  love  I  should  have  prayed  to  die  ;  jrou  look  at  i 
but  I  did  pray  then.    All,  yea!  believe  me,  when  life  fronts  death,  praye 
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16  8oal*s  DAtiye  tongue ;  and  in  these  expeditions  we  lived  almost  from  hour 
» hoir.  Kor  must  you  imagine  either  that  my  companions  were  utterly 
)dlesi.  I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the  hush  which  fell  over  the 
unett  groups  around  the  camp-fire  when  my  little  boy  came  to  my  knee  to 

17  kis  evening  prayer.  I  am  sure  the  angels  carried  heavenward  many  an 
Imen'  to  lus  '  Our  Father.'  And  it  comforts  me  to  think  that  that  fair, 
net  child,  kneeling  with  clasped  hands  in  the  midst  of  those  wild,  rough 
m,  may  have  been  God's  evangel  to  them." 

"And  the  boy  now  V*  I  asked. 

"Ilia  heaven.    When  he  was  five  years  old  we  went  to  Corpus  Christi 
ithadrove  of  horses,  and  '  Death  took  him  away.'  *' 
"How  ? " 

"The  vomito.  Two  of  the  men  took  it  first,  and  I  went  to  nurse  and  pray 
ift  them  in  their  last  hours;  when  I  came  back  my  boy  was  dying.  Do  you 
BOW  what  it  is  to  turn  back  into  the  world  again  from  a  new-made  gravel 
ifo  inddenly  became  to  me  a  simple  weight,  and  I  begged  to  go  home, 
rlui  did  I  care  that  we  had  made  much  gold  1  I  was  a  poor  woman  that 
17.  So  the  company  was  broken  up,  most  of  the  men  going  on  to  Mata- 
Moot,  while  my  h\isband  and  I  returned  here.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
im  to  rest  He  speedily  organized  a  band  of  rangers  to  go  to  the  Comanche 
MtBtry  for  six  months,  leaving  me  to  manage  the  farm  and  the  servants  we 
Adbooght.  I  employed  myself  in  superintending  the  enclosing  of  more 
ndtad  the  planting  of  a  garden.  Thus  I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  every 
nning  I  sat  an  hour  under  these  trees,  and  by  prayer  and  communion  with 
^strove  to  reach  after  the  peace  of  my  childhood.  In  less  than  three 
nontlks  I  was  content." 

"Content,"  I  said,  '^  with  your  husband  fighting  the  Comanche,  and  your 
^  child  in  his  grave  !     Resigned,  you  mean  ? " 

"Ko ;  I  mean  what  I  say.  Don't  you  see  that  if  Grod  is  sufficient  fbr  all 
Mirvn,  He  may  easily  suffice  for  one  poor  soul  ? 

"Chiistmas  eve,  being  a  holiday,  the  negroes  were  laughing  and  making 
^gmt  noise.  Not  wishing  to  interfere  with  their  sports,  I  moved  further 
kim  the  creek  for  my  hour's  meditation,  to  where  you  see  yon  grove  of 
■ifBoUas.  I  had  hardly  sat  down,  however,  before  I  heard  a  man's  voice 
'i&iDg  to  oxen  ;  but  it  sounded  strangely  to  me,  for  certainly  there  were 
^  in  it.  I  looked  cautiously  round  the -bushes,  and  saw  him  unyoking  the 
kitirti.  I  saw,  too,  that  he  frequently  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
^v^  away  blinding  tears.  I  do  not  mind  women's  tears  much,  but  to 
Ml  this  bearded  man  weeping  in  secret  moved  me  strangely.  I  went  round 
^approached  him  from  a  quarter  by  which  my  coming  could  be  seen  in 
^naee.  He  came  rapidly  to  meet  me,  and  before  I  could  speak,  gently 
iftid  a  blanket  and  showed  me  his  dead  wife,  with  a  little  girl  asleep  beside 
Mr.  With  a  woman's  instinct,  I  lifted  the  child  into  my  breast  and  wrapped 
ifihawl  around  it.  The  mother  had  died  that  afternoon  in  the  wagon, 
hi  hftd  been  long  sick,  and  her  h\isband  was  moving  her  from  the  lower 
wntij  to  these  higher  lands,  hoping  to  restore  her  health.  Next  day 
f  Mrranti  dug  a  grave  under  the  magnolias,  and  I  read  aloud  there 

tfaft  weeping  hniband  the  glorious  words  of  the  burial  service.    After- 


I 
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brought  with  him  two  white  boys  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  In 
was  supposed  they  were  brothers,  but  the  children  remembered  n 
a  weary  life  of  slavery  and  ill-usage ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  o 
do  enough  to  atone  for  all  those  days  of  suffering.    Perhaps  I  was 
gent ;  God  knows,  I  meant  it  all  for  the  best.     And  now  arose  a 
culty  in  my  mind.    I  could  see  that  my  husband,  from  assodatic 
with  men  every  way  reckless,  was  becoming  as  bad  as  his  comp 
noticed,  too,  that  many  little  gentlemanly  habits  that  had  dung 
every  change  of  fortune  had  been  abandoned.    For  the  first  time 
drunk.    Wishita,  one  of  the  Indian  boys,  told  me  that  *  the  Captai 
every  day,'  and  my  heart  sunk  like  lead  before  the  future  this 
But  if  I  resumed  my  nomadic  life  would  I  be  able  to  save  him  ! 
there  were  the  three  children  and  over  twenty  servants  depend 
planning  and  forethought.    For  nearly  three  years  I  vibrated  be 
two,  leading  a  life  of  toil  and  care  that  is  terrible  to  remember, 
even  this  became  impossible ;  I  could  no  longer  watch  over  him|  li 
pray ;  and  so  henceforward  I  fought  the  battle  on  my  knees. 

*'  Seven  more  years  passed.  Wealth  from  a  most  unexpected  sc 
to  me.  My  father  on  his  death-bed  gave  me  his  long-delayed  pi 
my  share  of  the  inheritance.  It  came  as  most  earthly  blessings  cob 
I  looked  at  the  tender  words,  but  they  lost  their  force  travelling  tl 
long  years  of  neglect,  freighted  with  the  wrecks  of  what  *  might  fa 
And  that  gold !  Ah,  if  it  had  come  a  few  years  sooner !  We  x 
have  been  here,  my  husband's  life  might  have  been  so  different ; 
need  not  have  died.  God  knows  whether  then  it  would  have  don 
but  tww  it  was  such  a  mockery.  After  this  I  was  frequently  urge 
my  husband  to  the  lawless  life  he  had  chosen,  and  come  home  aga 
"  But  I  am  sure  you  never  would  have  done  that  ? " 
''  No ;  I  never  felt  the  least  desire.  '  A  respectable  life  and  whit( 
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ant ofliift  Baddle,  another  leap  up  the  steps,  and  a  passionate  embrace,  in 
wMch  I  pardoned  at  once  all  the  hours  of  care  and  misery  he  had  given  me. 
Bot  this  time  he  came  so  slowly  and  quietly  that  no  one  was  aware  of  it, 
until  I  raised  mj  head  and  saw  him  standing  watching  me.  Wo  looked  into 
Bidi.  other's  eyes  as  he  held  me  to  his  heart,  and  then  we  both  knew  that  he 
bid  come  home  to  die.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  the  hours  in  which 
[  miked  with  him  to  the  grave  were  the  very  happiest  of  both  our  lives. 
&]id  Gfod  was  good  to  us,  and  lengthened  the  days  into  weeks,  and  the 
reeks  into  months.  A  great  change  came  over  him,  but  I  can't  describe  it, 
br  '  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ; '  only  I  know  that 
Eorhim  and  me  that  miracle  of  condescension  was  renewed,  and  again  'Jesus 
ni  guest  in  the  house  of  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.'  I  see  your  eyes  are 
pitying  me  for  the  inevitable  parting — ^but  you  need  not.  Have  I  not  the 
priosless  memories  of  those  last  days  ?  Of  the  last  one  1  In  the  room  of  my 
iying  love  there  was  a  peace  that  might  be  felt,  only  a  sound  as  of  wings 
itimd  the  still  aiv.  Death,  whom  he  had  so  often  met  as  a  foe,  now  waited 
M  %  friend  for  him,  and  when  the  sun  was  setting  they  went  away  together. 
'Qood-bye,  darling,'  I  whispered,  and  he  waved  his  hand  in  his  old  joyous 
nj,  and  called  out  clearly,  '  Grood-byO)  Mary,  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  ; ' 
nd  10  my  watch  was  over." 

"And  he  has  been  waiting  twenty  years,  you  said  ? 

**Tes.  But  what  is  twenty  years  on  the  dial  of  heaven  ?  And  my  work 
ni  not  finished ;  there  was  Maggie  and  the  boys,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other 
'nnmothered '  children  who  have  since  been  sent  to  me  to  help  and  succour. 
Some  of  these  have  done  well — they  brought  their  recompense  in  their  hands 
^n&L  them ;  others  have  caused  me  many  hours  of  anxiety  and  many  bitter 
teen;  but  all  are  Ood's  by  prayer  and  promise.  They  are  scattered  far  and 
nnr.  One  of  my  awn  hoys — ^that  is,  one  of  the  boys  my  husband  took  from 
tk  Indians — is  with  my  brother  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  great  opening  for 
^}  but  he  is  proud  and  restive  under  authority,  and  I  should  not  be  as- 
^(Wihed  any  day  to  see  him  at  home.  His  brother  is  a  true  Ishmaelite,  and 
>now  out  with  his  company  of  Rangers  protecting  the  San  Saba  country. 
I  We  another  boy  at  sea,  and  another  in  the  legislature,  and  the  others — 
^  Qod  knows  all  about  them.  Five  daughters,  including  Maggie,  are 
^^tttied,  and  when  I  count  my  grandchildren  I  have  to  use  two  figures^ 
^^es,  I  love  my  servants,  every  one  of  them — I  have  not  a  bad  one — and 
^  iMtbies  are  mine  too."   > 

I  eoold  not  help  smiUng.  *'  The  maternal  instinct  must  be  very  strong  in 
r«ttheart,*'Isaid. 

Tes.  The  sweet  child  who  shared  with  me  those  wild  five  years  of  desert 
'l^'tirred  it  into  existence.  Being  Divine,  it  could  not  die  with  him — every 
'^  helpless  orphan  child  is  a  fresh  incarnation  of  my  own;  and  so,  though 
I  aiQ  t  desolate  woman  in  one  sense — ^without  a  husband  and  without  a  child 
""i^when  I  come  to  die  they  may  write  this  of  me :  'A  mother  who  had  no 
*^^^ldi«n,  but  whom  many  children  regretted.'    And  with  this  I  am  content." 

^  was  the  story  which  hallowed  the  rude  log-house  and  made  of  it  a 
'"'^otnsiy.  I  thought  of  it  till  sleep  came  over  me.  With  my  head  on  my 
^'^  and  my  arm  on  the  upper  step,  I  rested  calmly  and  sweetly.    When  I 
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awoke,  I  knew  by  the  chill,  damp  air,  and  the  piping  of  the  half  awi 
birds,  that  morning  was  not  far  ofif . 

Eleven  years  afterward  I  passed  the  log -house  again.  Onoe  more ' 
and  watched  the  setting  sun,  and  talked  of  the  changes  those  yea; 
brought.  She  was  then  feeble  and  sore  broken,  nearing  her  west  rapidl 
still — though  much  impoverished  and  bereaved  by  the  war — cheerfa 
content.  **  My  cup  of  life  is  drunk  nearly  to  the  lees,"  she  said,  **  but 
soon  now  God  shall  fill  it  with  the  vintage  of  heaven.  To  be  with  ( 
wiU  be  far  better."  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bi 


NIAGARA. 

Every  visitor  to  Niagara  must  be  consciouB,  while  there,  of  the  mingled  sena 
of  terror  and  of  delight.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  two  diverse  emetiofl 
is  attempted  in  these  sonnets. 

I. 

How  beautifully  terrible  !  how  grandly  fair  !  - 

How  terrible  the  beautiful !  how  fair  the  grand  I 

Amid  this  world  of  foam  I,  trembling,  stand, 

Yet  tremble  not  with  fear,  but  joy  :  I  seem  to  share 

In  Nature's  buoyant  exultation  here. 

How  pure  the  emerald  waves  on  either  hand, 

Ere  into  depths  unfathomed  prone  they  fall, 

And  to  the  rocks,  with  voice  of  thunder  call. 

And  wake  the  echoes  of  the  startled  strand  ! 

Here, — where  the  mighty  torrents'  waves  disport ; 

While  near  me  float  the  white  mists,  rainbow  spanned, 

Like  incense  clouds,  by  seraph-pinions  fanned — 

I  feel  myself  of  all  this  scene  a  part, 

And  to  its  mighty  majesty  yield  up  my  heart. 

n. 

Ages  on  ages  piled,  have  wave  on  wave 

Flung  to  the  brooding  skies  their  ceaseless  song  ; 

And  in  their  wild  career  have  swept  along  ; 

There,  where  the  pendent  trees  their  branches  lave ; 

Here,  where  the  groaning  rocks  their  fury  brave  ; 

Till  on  the  brink  they  meet — a  trembling  throng  : 

One  moment's  pause  !  then  madly  leap  among 

The  ravless  caves,  where  spirits  of  the  deep. 

On  rooky  thrones,  eternal  vigils  keep. 

O  dreadful  cataract !  O  lovely  fall ! 

While  plunging  swiftly  to  those  depths  profound. 

To  those  who  stand  with  beating  hearts  around. 

Loud  through  the  whirling  strife,  we  hear  thy  call, 

'*  Adore  the  Omnipotent !  enthroned  o'er  jUI." 

August,  1870.  T.  AvBt: 
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>LOCK,  M.A.,    LATE    8ECBE- 
BVAKOELICAL    CONTINEX- 

WM  bom  in  London,  Dec. 
and  thoughtless  both  in 
early  manhood,  religion 
in  his  mind  or  a£fec- 
g  one  Sabbath  evening 
pel,  he  was  attracted  by 
md  entered.  He  heard 
ling  eloquence  from  the 
Dr.  Leifchild,  then  minis- 
;h,  whereby,  through  the 
he  was  convicted    and 

&d  from  "  death  to  life  " 
in  the  "  Crucified  One," 
}  that  others  should  cxpe- 
ae  blessed  change.  lie 
nployed  his  talents,  as 
presented  themselves,  in 
ng  others  to  Christ. 
Reading,  where  he  pur- 
sion  as  railway  engineer 
>ratcd  Brunei,  and  after- 
ictor  for  a  portion  of  the 
L  Line,  he  united  himself 
^  under  the  pastoral  care 
Bv.  William  Legg,  B.A., 
ne  of  the  band  of  local 
At  town.  Haying  realized 

competency  for  his 
iquished  his  secular  call- 
3d  himself  to  the  work  of 
Anxious  to  secure  a  suit- 
yt  the  holy  enterprize,  he 
Lome,  and  proceeded  with 
pro  children  to  Glasgow, 
9d  at  the  University  till  he 
!.A.  degree.  At  the  same 
j&^  the  theological  lectures 
'.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  On  com- 
irriculum,  he  returned  to 

shortly  afterwards   re- 

o  the  pastorship  over  the 

rton,  Surrey.    After  four 

Q  that  suburban  village  he 

hit  &mily  Jo  Boulogne, 


where  he  opened  a  room  for  worship,  and 
continued  for  four  years  to  preach  the 
Grospel  of  the  Son  of  God  without  fee  or 
reward.  In  1855,  he  accompanied  the 
Kev.  E.  Ashton  as  a  deputation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  to  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  of  French  Churches,  held  that 
year  at  Mazamet,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn.  The  deputation  were  requested 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  religious 
wants  of  the  English  in  Paris.  On  their 
return  they  advised  immediate  moa- 
siircs  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  that  gay  city.  This  recommendation 
was  approved,  and  the  Congregational 
Churches  were  urged  to  promote  this 
object.  But  where  were  the  means,  the 
place,  and  the  agent  to  be  found  P  Mr. 
Shedlock,  with  his  characteristic  disin- 
terestedness, proposed  at  once,  with  the 
sanction  of  tho  Union,  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  on  himself.  Ho  hired  a 
room  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  and 
for  seven  years  preached  and  laboured 
almost  entirely  at  his  own  charges. 

In  1862  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Continental  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  cre- 
ated a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  continent,  and  greatly  increased 
the  income  and  the  usefulness  of  the  So- 
ciety. His  work  was  his  life,  but  alas !  it 
precipitated  his  death !  Resisting  all  per- 
suasions on  tho  part  of  the  committee  to 
take  periodical  rest  from  bis  multifarious 
labours  both  at  home  andabroad,  his  health 
at  length  began  to  fail.  He  resolved  to 
try  the  e£fect  of  a  short  visit  to  Hastings, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  Society  from  that 
place.  Thither  he  went,  alas !  not  to 
work,  but  to  die !  He  could  do  nothing 
when  there.  His  days  passed  wearily 
away ;  but  he  appeared  insensible  to  the 
preliminary  warnings  of  death. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was 
in  his  usual  spirits,  with  no  forebodings 
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of  dcpiirturc ;  but  at  noon  on  tho  follow- 
ing d:»y,  February  8tlj,  bis  spirit  slipped 
away  into  everlasting  light  and  blessed- 
ness, without  the  utterance  of  a  eingle 
word  indicativo  of  his  views  and  hopes 
respecting  the  solemn  future.  A  death- 
bed testimony  was  not  needed  to  i)rovo 
his  readiness  to  depait  and  be  with  Christ. 
Tho  consecration  of  his  renewed  life  to 
tlio  Kedeeraer ;  his  noble  sacrifice  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth  when  it  was  fully 
within  his  reach;  his  disinterouted  labours 
at  Cilasgow,  Heading,  l^Dulngne,  and 
Pari.-,  together  with  his  oxcmplarj*  piety, 
demonstrated  his  lovo  for  his  Divino 
Muster,  and  his  preparation  for  the  liigher 
service  of  heaven. 

i\Ir.  Shedlock  was  a  man  distinguished 
by  strong  convictions  and  firm  resolves. 
lie  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits. 
lie  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian  both  in  his 


family  and  in  tho  Church,  and  exhibited 
in  his  character,  chiefly  the  stornci  vir- 
tues of  Christianity.  His  proaching  was 
marked  by  idgorous  common  sense,  and 
strong  attachment  to  Evangelical  truth. 
He  taught  no  attenuated  Gospel.  Ilij 
addresses  on  his  own  special  work  verc 
admirable  in  their  simplicity,  force,  and 
effectiveness  ;  whether  he  addressed  an 
assembly  of  the  young,  or  tho  general 
congregation,  ho  gained  attention  by  hii 
giniphic  and  truthful  statements  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  needs  of  tho  con- 
tinent. Though  "  dead,  ho  yet  speakcth," 
and  says, "  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day; 
but  work  with  ditK^rction.  Work  and  rest 
are  the  conditions  of  healthy  physical 
life  ;  nor  less  so  of  the  mentid  and  min- 
istciial !  Above  all  '  labour  to  cnt«r 
into  th'it  rest  which  remaincth  ibr  tkc 
people  of  C^d.' "  B.  A. 


Baiim  of  ^0ofef.\ 


A  Good  and  Faithful  Servant: 

Memoir  of  tho  Into  Key.  Archibald 
Jack,  of  North  Shields.  By  the  Rev. 
Feter    Loiumeb,   D.D.,   Professor 
of  Theology,  English  Presbyterian 
College.    (Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C. 
Jack.) 
This  book  fully  makes  good  its  first 
titio  by  sho^Tng  tliat    its  subject,  Mr. 
Jack,  was  "a  good  and  faithful  servant " 
of  God.  Lorn  in  Edinburgh  and  brought 
up  in  u  pious  home,  under  holy  parental 
training  and  example,  ho  had  many  ad- 
vantages. At  a  time  when  **  moderatism  *' 
w.is  rampant  in  tho  Established  Churt^h 
of  Scotland  his  parents  attended,  and  ho 
with  them,  tho  evangelical  ministry  of 
the  Rov.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
Chapel.     In  early  life  ho   gave    clear 
evidence  of  being  a  disciplo  of  Christ, 
but  it  was  not  until  ho  had  arrived  at 
manhood  that  ho  began  to  study  for  tho 
Christian  ministry,     and  after    he  Lad 
spent  several  yoars  in  business.    Having 


removed  to  Glasgow  on  account  d 
business  connexions,  he  left  Presbyterian* 
ism  and  became  a  member  of  the  OiorA 
under  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Inlii 
twenty-sixth  year  ho  entered  theUni' 
versity  of  Glasgow,  having  enjoyed  as 
admirable  training  in  hia  hoy|u)od  ^ 
the  High  School  of  Edinhoxg^  ^ 
became  a  student  of  the  Theokgicsl 
Academy,  which  had  just  before  hceB 
begun  under  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  >Ir.  Gie- 
viJlo  Ewiug.  Mr.  Jack's  first  settlement 
as  a  pastor  was  at  Whitcha^'cn,  vhcrc 
ho  remained  for  fourteen  years.  Ho* 
the  smollncss  of  his  salary  and  the  eooae- 
qucnt  >r.t  aMf/ittia  domi  nocoMilatcd  bi* 
taking  pupils.  Amongst  these  *** 
William  Thomson,  the  present  Av^* 
bishop  of  York,  to  whom,  when  a  ^% 
tho  worthy  Congregational  pastor  g*^ 
instruction  in  the  lAtin  hxi^fl^* 
In  1834  Mr.  Jack  removed  to  Vi^ 
Shields,  where  ho  remained  toihedM^^ 
his  days,  useful,  honoured  and  belovw 
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Ihc  voice  of  his  brethren,  he 
0  chair  of  the  Congregational 
nglind  and  Wales — the  high- 
which  they  could  confer  on 
a  contar}'  in  the  Christian 
vith  nnblcmishcd  reputation 
old  evidences  of  useful  neds, 
blic  life  which  may  well  be  a 
tudy  to  students  and  younger 
Dr.  Loiimer  has  done  his 
taste  and  judgment,  and  has 
memoir  of  this  faithful  minis- 
^nnot  be  read  without  interest 
itagc.     "We  recommend  the 
ially  to  students  and  younger 
who  will  see  in  it  how  much 
bo  done,  and  respect  and  love 
'  a  quiet,  consistent  path  of 
)n  to  ministerial  duty,  apart 
ncidents  of  an  extraordinary 
iway  from  scenes  and  centres 
cnt. 


nd    Truth;     or,    Bible 

hft  and  Themes,    The  Revela- 
By  HouATiuH  BoxAB,  D.D. 
on:  James  Nisbet  and    Co., 
n  Street.) 

ne  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient 
that  his  work  is  devout, 
ind  millenarian.  It  contains 
discourses  on  the  Apocalypse, 
moft  ezclnsively  on  those  por- 
hare  available  for  edification 
!ieme  of  interpretation.  The 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
etSy  the  seals,  and  the  vials,  the 
I  the  sea  and  the  beast  from  the 
it  mnch  about  tho  manifold 
wluchtho  Saviour  is  here  pro* 
uMf  and  much  as  to  the  futoro 
a  us.  The  exposition  is  more 
la  liar  riin^Iidty,  clearness,  and 
lA  than  for  originality,  pro- 
nd  penetrating  insight.  The 
win  be  bettered  by  its  perusal, 
.not  help  the  student  of  pro- 
lie  dogmatism  of  the  author 
set  to  two  lestnTcctionB  is  not 
b^  Ihe  ovidmce  lie  adduces. 
iftt  in  a  Angle  booV,  and  that 


book  full  of  8ynibolshardtobe  undcrsto  ^d, 
affords  a  frail  basis  for  such  a  superstruc- 
ture ;  and  to  adduce  in  its  support,  Isa.  . 
xxiv.  21,  22,  xxvi.  14,19;  Dan.  xii.  2, 
shows  that  the  paucity  of  evidence  is 
a  perplexity  to  Dr.  Bonar  himself. 

Science  and  Humanity ;    or,  a 

Pica  for  the  supiriority  of  Spirit  oiir 
Matter,    By  NoAii  Forteb,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
(London :  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.) 
This  masterly  little  treatise,  starting 
from  the  marvellous  fact  that,  by  tho 
analysis  of    the    solar    spectrum   man 
can  determine  tho  elements  of  which 
tho  sun  is   composed,  briefly  examines 
the  popular  philosophical  systems  of  tho 
present  day— those  of  Comte,  Mill,  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer— and  shows  their 
insufficiency.    As  the  human  mind  is 
tho  instrument  and  architect  of  philo- 
sophy, any  system  must  necessarily  bo  a 
failure  which  proceeds  on  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  nature  of  mind,  or 
denies  to  it  its  due  place  in  the  univei'se  of 
created  things.    Of  the  systems  referred 
to,  no  one  supplies  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  belief  in  science.    ISach  fails  to  give 
any  good   reason  for  reliance  on  the 
inductions  of  tho  human  mind,  by  fail- 
ing satisfactorily  to  answer  tho  question, 
What    is    mindP      True    philosophy 
would   show  that  mind,  conung  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  has  been  so  con- 
stituted ^by  Him  as  to  be  responsive  to 
nature's  facts  and  laws.    Itself  a  part  of 
natare,  it  is  designed  to  be  a  mirror  in 
which  tho  beaaty,  order,  and  harmony 
of  tho  whole  may  bo  clearly  seen. 

The    Wars    of  the    Huguenots, 

By  William  Havxa,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.) 
"This  volume  consists  of  lectures 
which  were  delivered  to  the  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion." These  words  of  the  author  in 
the  prefatory  note  explain  why  he  has 
not,  in  this  work,  dwelt  upon  the  more 
purely  religiouB  aspects  of  the  hiatory 
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of  Frotwt&ntism  in  Franco.  Tho  story 
19  a  very  Uiiilling'  one,  and  ve  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  moto  concisolj'  or 
clearly  told  than  Dr.  Uumui  tullj  it 
in  this  volume.  Those  who  would  see 
what  the  real  spirit  of  Popety  is,  will 
find  it  developed  hpre,  in  the  p^npliif 
account  of  tbo  awful  mossicro  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  evunlswbich  pro- 
coded  and  followed  it.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  bi:ok  in  tho  interests  of 
true  Proteatantiim. 

A    Commcntayij  on   the    Gospel 
aircortfinjr  107(1^1). ■Critical,  Doctrinal, 
and  Homiloticttl.    With  Special  Ra- 
feienco  to   Ministers  and  t>tudcnts. 
By    JoHs     Petbb    LiNOE,    D.D. 
Translated    from   tbo   Oennan   by 
Philit  ScuiFF,   D.D.,    Ncm  Yorli. 
Two   Vols.     (Edinljurgh  :     T.  and 
T.  Clark.) 
These  two  volumes  arc  supplemental 
to  tba  re^Iar  issue  for   1871    ot   the 
Foreign    Theological    Library.        The 
McsBFS.  Clark  had  commenced  the  trana- 
tation  of   Longe's  Bibehcerlct,  and  had 
published      his    commentary     on    the 
BjTjoptioal  gospels  bofore  the  American 
trausUtioit,  with  its  additions  to  tho  ori- 
ginal, appeared.     But  the  demand  for 
tbo  commentary  on  St.  John's  gospel,  in 
tile  same  form  as  the  volumes  on  the  Brst 
three  gospels,  has  led  the  publishers  to 
issue  Dr.  echars  translation  without  any 
ot  bis  addilJona.    We  think  they  have 
done  well  in  doing;  io.    Dr.  Laoge  needs 
no  commendation  ot  ours,  nor  does  Dr. 
Schaff  OS  a  translator.    These  volumea 
will  be  indispensable  to  ministers  and 
students;    and  they  ore  necessary   to 
eompleto  the  set  on  the  gospels  to  those 
who  have  the  previous  volnmea  on  Mat- 
thew, Uark,  and  Luke. 

Childrm  Vieiced  in  ilie  Light  of 
Scriplure.  By  tho  Rev.  Wiiliam 
Ee!D,  Lothion-road  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Edinburgh.  (Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co.) 
The  idea  of  this  boob— the  examina- 
tion ot  all  that  Scripture  says  abont 


children— is  excellent,  UidUr.  B«dbw, 

on  the  vhole,  vety  ■□ccessfiillj  ui 
usefully  carried  it  out.  The  volume  cod> 
tains  six  parts,  rMpectively  enliUtd:— 
The  Mission  of  Childron— Infant  Onll 
and  Depravity — Baptism — The  Clun^'l 
Diify  in  Rolstion  to  Children— Eeliguti 
Education — Death  and  SalvatioD  tt 
Childron.  We  believe  in  Infant  U^ 
tisDi,  but  we  think  the  discussion  of  ttot 
subject  ought  not  to  have  occupied  m 
large  a  space  as  Ur.  Reidhssgiialo 
it.  There  is  mnch  "that  it  admitshla  ltd 
practically  important  in  the  du^ten  n 
tbo  Mission  of  Childhood,  the  Doty  <i 
the  Church,  and  Beh'gioui  Ediuttta, 
from  which  parents  and  tsichen  tatj 
derive  both  stimulus  and  instnldiin. 
ill.  Rcid  writes  in  a  pleasing  styld,  ui 
gives  illustrations  from  varioos  wsrm 
in  discussing  his  attractive  theme.  V* 
heartily  recommend  this  book. 

W/tat  M  Truth  ?  An  Inqiurj 
concerning  tho  Antiquity  and  IJlu'j 
of  the  Human  Itaee.  By  ths  ^• 
EsEyEZEu  BusoESS,  A.M.,  lUnl'ir 
of  the  American  Oriental  BoartTi 
&C.,  &c.      (London :    Hoddet  u' 


The   Fallacm    of  the   Alligii 

Antiquity  of  Man,  anil  IJu  Jim 

Shown  to  it  a  Men  SpfeilatiM^  tl 

W1U.1AK  CooiE,  D.D.     (Loilo' 

Hunilton,  Adama  and  Co.) 

We  put  theie  two  worki  tog«tb*.>^ 

lating,  as  they  do,  to  the  atme  idjtA 

Tho  flmt,  by  an  American  writsii  ■** 

deceased,    examines   the   argnnunt  k( 

the  supposed  high  anliqnity  of  man  i* 

the  light  of  history,  ethnology,  ji'l''' 

logy,   language,  tradition,    mythiMfi 

and  also  geology.  TheoHiBrToliunsdMk 

with  the  argument  from  geol<^  i^*^ 

We  can  confidently    recommwd  V^ 

these  works  to  any  whoae  minds  h*** 

been  disturbed  by  recant  apecnlstitf*  * 

this  subject.      Unch  learning  sad  i** 

seareh  have  been  expended  on  it  of  ^ 

yean,  and  vast  piles  of  printed  mil* 

have  been  accanralatod.     Here  OarK* 
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nd  patiently  tamed  over,  and 
!»  mostly  rubbish.  No  facts 
been  produced  which  prove 
hoa  existed  on  this  earth 
onger  period  than  the  six  or 
land  years  assigned  to  him  in 

of  the  New  Creation,  and 

^ieees.     By  Horatius  Boxar, 
(London :  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
ontribution    to    sacred   song 
n  of  this  gifted  author  is  sure 

welcome.  Much  as  ho  has 
J  cry  is  still  for  more.  AVe 
o  our  readers  "The  Year's 
nt,"  "  The  Eternal  Work," 
and  "  Taken  Away  from  the 
le."    The  last  named  is  per- 

exquisito  pathos — "sad  as 
;  as  heaven." 

Shadows  of  the  Heavenly 

TO.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
IBLD,  M.A.,  Minister  of 
luel  Church,  "Wimbledon, 
.    (London :    James   Nisbet 

•) 

ition  of  the  so-called  "  seven 
the  kingdom,"  in  St.  Mat- 
-devout,  and  earnest,  and 
We  cannot  always  agree 
riewB  of  the  author,  and 
'  we  think  he  shows  a  ten- 
aysticism,  especially  in  his 
n  of  the  numbers  threCf 
r«fi;  but  his  book  as  a  whole 
oe,  with  not  a  little  that  is 
and  much  that  is  edifying. 

lish  Quarterly  Review. 

L,  April,  1872.  (London  : 
and  Stoughton.) 
nt  number  of  this  able  and 
BTiew  contains  eight  articles, 
mI  spase  devoted  to  notices 
lonoy  Literature.  1.  The 
ICatihew  Arnold.  2.  The 
vipaper.  3.  The  American 
4*  Pope  and  bis  Editors. 
Muing  System.  6.  Sir 
Bid'a  BeooUoctlons.    7.  Kid- 


napping in  the  South  Seas ;  and  8.  The 
Conference  of  Nonconformists  at  Man- 
chester. Thus  the  literary  and  political 
features  of  this  Heview  are  wisely 
mingled ;  but  wo  should  bo  glad  to  see 
the  theological  occupying  more  fre- 
quently a  place  in  its  pages. 

The  Seals  Opened ;  or,  the  Apo- 

cal}^se  explained   for  the  use   of 
Bible  Students.    By  Enoch  Pond, 
D.D.       (Edinburgh :      Johnstone, 
Hunter,  and  Co.) 
This  book  consistsofwhatseemsa  course 
of  lectures  on  Eevelation.    The  author 
proceeds  on  the  old*  fashioned  principle 
of  interpretation,  which  finds  a  reference 
to  distinct  events  occurring  all  along  the 
progress  of  centuries  after  the  Apostle^s 
time.    He  opposes  what  he  ealU  "  the 
Jesuit  and  German  method "  adopted 
substantially  by  the  late  Moses  Stuait 
and  others.      Apart  from    the    special 
system    or    principle    of    exposition — 
with  which  we  are  not  satisfied — tho 
grand  lessons  of   Christian   faith  and 
holiuess  to  be  learned  from  the  Apo- 
calypse are  well  and  devoutly  given. 

The  Junior  Clerk.  A  Tale  of  City 

Life.    By  Edwin  Hodder.    With 
a  Preface  by  W.  E.  Shipton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 
The  fourth  edition  of  a  book  for  young 
men  has  passed  beyond  criticism.    We 
again  very  cordially  recommend  it. 

Scripture    and    Nature     (Two 

Immutable  Things)    Testifying  to 
Christ;    or,  the  Analogy  between 
Horticulture   and   Divine   Human 
Culture.    Interpreting  the  highest 
Spiritual  Truths.    (London  :  Hod- 
der and  Stoughton.) 
The  fundamental  idea  of  this  book  is 
the  analogy  between  the  grafting  of  a 
tree,  or  the  grafting  of  a  beautiful  and 
fragrant  rose  upon  a  thorn,  and  the 
regeneration  of  a  human  soul.    There 
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\6  inucli  that  U  buggCilive  and  beautiful 
in  the  idea,  but  wo  think  the  author  of 
this  book  carries  out  tho  analogy  to  an 
cxtrcmo  extent,  and  weakens  it  thereby. 
AVo  are  sure  that  he  could  have  said 
what  ho  has  to  say  to  better  purpose 
if  he  had  occupied  only  a  quarter  of  the 
space. 

The  Saviour' 8  Parting  Prayer  fur 

Hit  Disciples,  A  Series  of  Chapters 
on  our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer, 
By  the  llov.  W.   Laxdels,    D.D. 
(London :  Elliot  Stock.) 
Dr.  Landelfl  writes  often,  but  gene- 
rally ho  writes  well.     Occnsionally  his 
style  is  a  little  difTuso,  and  sometimes  his 
analogies  and  illustrations  want  Htnoss. 
Those  chapters  are  a  fair  specimen  of 
hiB  style  and  manner.      They  aim  at 
nothing  original  or  profound,  but  only  at 


a  simple,  &\sy,  and  natural  oxpoaitio 
the  words  of  Christ.  Headers  of  : 
schools  of  theology,  who  arc  ittti 
with  nothing  unless  it  be  apparent!] 
conditc,  startling,  or  nofel,  viH 
little  in  this  yolume  to  their  taito; 
Christian  s  who  read  for  edification 
comfort  will  find  these  chapten 
worthy  of  pemsal. 

Life  on    Desolate  Ishmh; 

Real  RohtMon    Crutoet.     By 

Anther  of  Talcs  of  the  Hoil 

Seas,  &o.  (Religious  Tract  Sod 

This  little  book  is  soro  to  be  a  &^ 

ito  with  the  young.    It  containa,  u 

other  narratiTcs  of  deep  and  iti 

interest,  thoso   of  Alexander  Sel 

and  tho  Htcaim   Islanders.     AI 

charm  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  will  h 

found  combined  with  reality. 


®m  ^xomdt. 


THB  MANAGERS*   STEETIXO. 

Tho  Managers  of  Tub  Evangelical  Magazine  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  ( 
hall  Coffee  House,  Gresham-strcet,  after  tho  Missionary  Sermon  atT 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  May  8th.  Dinner  will  be  proyided  at  two  o 
precisely. 


A   Religious   Amaloaicatiox. — Re- 
cently a  meeting  was  held  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  and  desirableness  of 
effecting  a  virtual  amalgamation  between 
tho  Congregationalists  and  tho  Baptists, 
with  the   object   moro  particularly  of 
preventing  divisions  among  Dissenters 
in  the  rural  districts.     The  Rev.   A. 
Hannay  read  a  paper  on  tho  subject, 
after  which  the  Rovs.  Dr.  Stoughton, 
B.  Wangh,  Q.  D,  Macgregor,  Baldwin 
Brown,  and   others  took  part  in   tho 
discussion.    On  both  sides  willingness 
was  expressed  to  receive  the  members  of 
the  other  denomination  to  communion, 
but  the  Baptist  ministers  declared  they 
would  not  baptize  children,  and  the  Con« 
gregationalists  were  equally  unwilling 
to  rebaptize  persons  who  had  already 


been  baptized  as  children.  Awii 
felt  to  keep  the  baptism  question 
sight,  but  it  could  not  be  done 
Landelsin  particular  declared,  th 
principle  involved  in  the  diiferaD 
tween  the  bodies  which  it  was  son 
unite  was  vital,  and  much  greats 
the  differences  about  Ghuroh  g 
ment  whioh  separate  the  Ftedob 
from  each  otlier.  Tho  meeting, 
fore,  came  to  notlung.  We  do : 
how  any  other  issue  oonld  li,T 
expected,  when  it  la  rememben 
the  Baptist  brethren  exist  in  doiS 
as  a  separate  body  solely  fbr  the 
their  views  on  Baptism. 


Archdeacon  Denison  on  Th 
.  LiSHMENT.— At  a  visitation  held  i 
I  ton,  on  Monday,  8th  Aprils  ftt  A 
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6  charge  to  iho  clergy  s:iid  he 
ippose  ho  should  live  to  seo  the 
if  Englaad  disestablished  and 
ed,  but  ho  was  nnablo  to  doubt 
L  events  would  happen.  One 
wcver,  was  worse  than  disostab- 
and  disondowmcnt,  and  that 
lishmcnt  and  endowment  which 
vo  no  particular  form  of  faith. 
:easod  to  think  tho  Establish- 
th  keeping,  and  he  had  come  to 
asion  that  it  was  bad  for  true 
hai  it  should  continue  to  exist, 
as  for  this  were  the  movement 
[shops  and  others  against  the 
A  Crcedf  and  the  adoption  of 
ition  Act  of  1870,  hy  which  the 
lad  severed  the  connection  be 
ligious  and    secular    teaching 

0  sympathy  for  tho  talk  about 
nsion. 

THAx ASIAN  Creed. — ^This  creod, 

1  genuineness  there  is  not  a  ves- 
istoric  evidenco,  is  likely  to  bo- 
orco  of  perplexity  and  strifo  to 
)lished  Church.  Hecently  tho 
>p  of  Canterbury  affirmed  that 
i  tho  Church  of  England  tikes 
atory  clauses  of  tho  Athanasian 

their  plain  and  literal  sense. 
to  this,  a  declaration  is  being 

priests  and  deacons,  in  which 
ing  words  are  used: — "  Whero- 
a  public  charge  impugns  tho 

of  all  the  clergy  for  common 
088  and  honesty,  and  is  calcu- 
.estroy  all  faith  in  their  preach- 
to  bring  Christianity  into  con- 
3,  tho  undersigned  priosts  and 
do  solemnly  declare  that  wo 
.  recited  tho  Athanasian  Creed 
ate  montal  resor\'ation,  but  liavo 
oceptcd  andbelioved  its  words 
^loin  and  literal  ficnse."  These 
id  deacons  have  certainly  tho 
.  The  affirmation  of  tho  Arch- 
rarely  fraught  with  peril  to  tho 

Ji  one  creed  may  bo  tampered 
L  injttered  away  by  a  process  of 
raMTvatioB,    80    may  all,  and 


the    paoplo  m\y  lap^o  into    uui versa! 

doubt.  — ^ 

Educational  Wants  or  London. — 
The  Statistical  Committee  of  the  London 
School  Board  have  prepared  a  repor 
respecting  the  state  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  work  to 
bo  done.  It  states  that,  after  reckoning 
all  available  school  accommodation,  and 
the  average  attendance  of  children  to  be 
cxpoct'^d,  provision  has  still  to  be  mado 
for  103,8i)3  children.  Comprehending  in 
their  plans  tho  whole  extent  of  the 
^loti'opolis,  they  require  the  School 
Board  to  securo  at  once  school  accommo* 
dation  for  100,000  children.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  stated  that 
satisfactory  progress  had  been  made  with 
rcgird  to  tho  attainment  of  sites  and 
premises.  Apart  from  sites  already  pur- 
chased and  buildings  hired,  tho  Board 
had  further  entered  into  arrangements 
for  fourteen  sites  at  a  c^st  of  £27,G1I. 
Twenty-five  buildings  had  been  hired 
for  tho  accommodation  of  G,'330  children 
at  a  rent  of  £1,530  a-year. 

Protestantism  in  Madrid. — Under 
tho  new  constitution,  tho  truth  has  been 
unfettered ;  the  Bible  can  bo  purchased 
and  the  Gospel  is  freely  proaehed  in 
Madrid.  Colonel  George  Fitch,  writing 
from  that  city,  states  that  tho  seven 
Protestant  oongrogations  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  not  less  than  2,000,  ahl  that 
this  number  is  gradually  and  steadily 
increasing.  A  hall,  occupied  by  one  of 
tho  congregations,  was  vacated  a  short 
time  ago  by  them  that  a  spacious  Pro- 
testant church  might  be  built  upon  its 
site,  they  establishing  themselves  mean- 
while in  another  quarter  of  tho  city. 
Protestantism  is  thus  longthcning  her 
«ords  and  strengthening  her  stakes,  and 
giviog  promiso  that  the  blood  shed  by 
the  cruel  hands  of  tho  Liquisition  will 
prove  the  soed  of  the  Church.  At  the 
second  Synod  of  the  Spanish  Protestant 
Church,  which  ended  it?  sitting  on  the 
19th  April,  ninet-.^n  churches  were 
reprosontod,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
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rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  a  catechism  were  approved. 


Antiocu. — This  city — once  designated 
the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  celebrated 
for  its  splendour  and  luxury,  and  above 
all  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
first  called  Christians,  has  again  been 
shaken  and  desolated  by  an  earthquake. 
In  this  city  Paul  and  Barnabas  laboured 
with  eminent  success — thence  .they  went 
forth  on  their  eventful  mission  to  the 
Gentiles;  and  here  Chrysostom,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  was 
bom.  Now,  however,  its  ancient  splen- 
dour and  Christianity  aro  gone,  and  it 
lingers  on  under  the  name  Antakia, 
an  echo  and  a  faint  shadow  of  its  past 
glory ;  still,  its  present  calamity  should 
not  only  awaken  rominisconco  of  On 
departed  greatness,  but  sympathy  for 
its  present  homeless  and  sorrowing  in- 
habitants. - 

Church  Defence  Assoctatioxs.— The 
impression  throughout  the  country  seems 
to  be  tliat  the  "Church  is  in  danger," 
and  in  many  places  Defence  Associations 
are  being  formed.  The  pervading  and 
iilarming  idea  with  the  parties  forming 
sue  a  associations  is,  that  Nonconformists 
are  combined  to  attack  the  Church, 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  if  they  think  of 
attacking  anything,  it  ia  not  the 
Church,  but  its  nexia  with  the  State, 
which  they  conceive,  in  common  with 
many  Episcopalians,  is  injurious  to  its 
well  being  and  efficiency.  In  some 
instances,  as  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
London-bridge  Hotel,  a  spirit  of  great 
violence  has  been  manifested.  The 
Rev.  G.  Murphy,  who  presented  him- 
self  at  that  meeting,  with  the  approval 
of  the  chairman,  as  the  defendant  of  Non- 
conformists,  was  taken  by  the  throat 
and  forcibly  dragged  from  the  platform. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  declared  that, 
if  necessary,  blood  would  be  shed  in 
defence  of  the  Church.  Surely  ever  > 
enlightened  Churchman  must  see  that' 


such  meetings,  instead  of  strei 
the  Church,  weaken  it  and  sevc 
the  sympathies  of    thinking 


men. 


Thbatkb  Services. — ^The  n: 

season  of  the  religious  service 

London  theatres,  initiated  chia 

the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Sha 

were  brought  to  a  close  for  tl 

by  the  council  on  Easter  Sun^ 

It  is  proposed  by  the  committer 

a  fund  of  £10,000  to  aid  loo 

monts  for  the  estabb'shment  of 

halls  in  densely  populated  nc 

hoods.    The  idea  is  to  spend  as 

possible  in  bricks  and  mortar 

plant  the  rooms  in  the  midst 

courts  and  alloys  from  which  t 

of  the  people  never  stir   out 

Sundays.    Lord  Shaftesbury's 

the  movement  is   expressed  in 

from  which  the  following  is  an 

— "  Every  day's  experience  str« 

my  con%-iction  that  by  no  othei 

can  the  vast  masses  of  our  city  be 

with  the  great  truths  of  Chri 

The  peculiarities  of  people  mua 

by  peculiarities  of  action.    Th 

perpetual  flow  of  immigration  f 

country,  and  a  perpetual  move 

families  from  one  part  to  anoth< 

a  system  of  life  cannot  be  enc( 

by  any  ordinary  and  inflexible 

tions.    The  object   is   to  save 

from  the  issues  of  Paris — soda 

political,  and  religious." 


Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
Eev.  Dr.  Rainy's  Lbcturbb.- 
cognition  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
lectures  in  defence  of  Scottish 
History,  in  reply  to  Dean  fi 
latitudinarian  lectures  in  £di 
ho  has  just  been  presented, 
Lord  Ardmillan,  of  tiie  Court  of 
with  a  cheque  for  600  guineas 
piece  of  silver  plate,  subscribet 
many  friends.  We  are  glad  to 
edition  of  Dr.  Bainy'a  able  p 
published  at  sixpence. 


Mat,  1872. 
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Un  ^kmmtig  ^atki^. 


I.— jftmalc  (BiraratioB  iit  |§BitgjIiitt. 

BY   MISS  AN8TEY. 

I  verj  mixed  feellDgs  we  review  the  work  of  187  L  in  connectioa 
rith  the  Canarese  Girls'  Day  Schools.  Some  of  the  parents- 
e  education  of  their  girls  with  more  or  less  suspicion,  and  are 
the  fruits  of  it.  This  ha.s  especially  been  the  case  since  the 
f  Subbi,  in  September,  1870,  and  her  school-companion  Huchi's 
1  bold  avowal  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  earnest  desire  to  confess 
in  baptism. 

)  grieving  now  over  the  prolonged  absence  of  a  very  bright, 
t,  energetic  child.  Our  young  Bible-teacher,  Subbi,  tells  us 
itively  and  quietly  she  sat  during  the  Bible  lesson,  and  how 
'  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  some  simple  truth  touched  her 
nee  she  remarked  to  a  school-companion,  ''If  we  have  jewels, 
ly  steal  them  from  us  ;  but  if  we  have  God's  Word  in  our  hearts, 
onot  steal  that."  The  Lord  knows  how  distressed  we  feel  when 
ous  little  ones  are  removed  from  our  care  and  influence. 
le  of  Huchi,  the  dear  girl  alluded  to  above  and  in  our  last 
as  become  increasingly  interesting.  We  mentioned  that  the 
tfused  to  let  her  return  to  school  as  a  teacher ;  and,  in  oonse- 
le  was  cut  off  from  the  means  of  grace,  and  from  the  help  to  be 
x>m  Christian  fellowship.  One  day  we  received  a  few  lines 
in  which  she  told  us  she  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin  (a  boy  of 
twelve) ;  but  that  we  need  not  mind  about  it,  for  as  soon  as  the 
led  up  the  way  for  her  to  join  us,  she  was  ready  to  come, 
during  the  year  we  saw  her  for  a  moment,  when  we  passed 
)  Bazaar.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  elder  sister.  We  did 
r«  to  speak ;  but  the  look  on  each  side  told  volumes.    A  fe?r 
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days  after  the  anniversary  of  Subbi*s  baptism,  Huchi,  who  knew  she  was 
of  tbe  same  age  as  her  school-friend  was  when  she  was  baptised,  called 
at  a  Christian  woman's  house,  and  told  her  to  let  me  know  that  the 
Shobana,  or  second  marriage  ceremony,  was  about  to  take  place  in  a 
fortnight,  and  she  wanted  us  to  receive  her  if  she  came  for  baptism. 

She  went  again  to  the  same  house  on  the  following  morning,  to  inquire 
if  her  message  had  been  delivered.  She  wept  mucb,  and  said,  "  They 
received  Subbi ;  me  alone  have  they  forsaken."  She  appointed  a  meeting 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday.  After  mudi 
consideration  and  consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  give  her  baptism ;  and 
we  hoped  that  her  friends,  on  finding  that  such  a  step  had  been  taken, 
would  leave  her  quietly  under  our  protection.  We  were  not  prepared 
for  wbat  followed,  viz.,  the  vain  effort  on  their  part  to  deny  the  baptism, 
and  try  and  hush  up  the  matter.  When  she  came  the  next  day,  fully 
expecting  to  be  protected  as  well  as  baptised,  the  condition  under  whieh 
baptism  would  be  administered  to  her  by  Mr,  Campbell  was  explained, 
viz.,  that  if  after  baptism  her  parents  were  willing  to  receive  her  baek, 
she  must  be  willing  to  go :  he  could  not  keep  her  from  them. 

Dear  Huchi  hesitated.     The  choice  was  a  painful  one— either  to  give 
up  the  long-cherished  hope  of  baptism,  and  go  back  at  once  to  her  peoj^ 
before  they  were  alarmed  at  her  absence ;  or  else  seize  the  opportunity, 
which  might  never  occur  again,  of  obeying  Christ's  command  to  receive 
baptism,  and  then  perhaps  be  carried  off  by  enraged  relations  and  fiiends. 
With  eyes  full  of  tears,  fully  understanding  the  sacrifice  she  was  making, 
she  answered  Mr.  Campbell's  questions  as  to  whether  she  would  W 
baptised,  very  decidedly  and  in  the  affirmative.    There  is  no  need  to 
that  it  was  a  solemn  time,  for  we  knew  not  the  sufferings  which  miglit 
lie  before  that  dear  young  disciple.      It  was  a  baptism  of  tears  a&i 
of  prayers. 

Immediately  after  the  service  was  concluded,  her  people  entered  tli^^ 
Chapel,  and,  amid  her  protestations  of  ''I  will  not  come;  I  am  t 
Christian ;  I  have  been  baptised,"  they  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her 
Her  cries  were  distinctly  heard  down  the  street,  until  they  reached  &o^ 
home.  Various  reports  reached  us  of  her  having  her  hands  tied  behi**-^ 
her,  of  her  being  chained,  and  being  beaten.  On  hearing  the  latter  rep^'^ 
we  begged  the  Inspector  of  Police  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  she  ^•^ 
removed  from  house  to  house,  her  friends  saying  that  she  was  in  Im** 
country.  The  Inspector  then  ordered  her  to  be  produced  by  a 
time  next  day,  when  I  accompanied  him  to  the  house.  And  never 
forget  what  I  witnessed  then ;  for  I  had  a  proof  of  what  the  devil  can  ^ 
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fhroDgh  his  agents,  and  trembled  at  the  power  he  had  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  Hnehi,  fearing  it  might  never  recoTer  its  tone  again.  It  was 
erenisg,  and  she  stood  in  a  dimly- Ughted  room,  surrounded  by  relations, 
and  looked  like  a  crazed  girl.  She  was  so  unnaturally  wild  and  excited 
in  appearance  that  I  doubted  her  identity,  and  inquired  if  it  were  really 
Hndd.  The  tones  of  her  Toice  were  sad  and  despairing,  as  she  uttered 
\  wildlj,  orer  and  oyer  again-— <* I  am  not  afraid;  I  haye  not  been  ba^- 
I  tiled;  I  do  not  want  to  be  with  you ;  I  want  to  be  with  my  father  and 
Dother." 

Her  friends,  evidently  afraid  she  would  break  down,  soon  luged  me  to 

baTe  off  speaking  and  to  go,  saying  it  was  too  bad  to  tease  the  girl.    I 

am  siill  amazed  at  the  unnaturally  proud,  fierce,  commanding  manner  in 

which  the  girl  silenced  them.     '<  What  are  you  afraid  of?  "  she  said ;  but 

fl»  meaning  clearly  was,  "Have  I  not  promised  you?    Why  do  you 

doubt  me  P  "    It  was  quite  clear,  even  to  a  stranger,  that  she  was  most 

unnaturally  excited,  and  her  feelings  worked  upon  until  she  was  nearly 

nad.    The  Inspector  afterwards  remarked  that  it  was  evident  she  was 

Tery  well  instructed  in  all  she  said.    It  was  not  a  time  for  many  words  9 

Snef  was  too  overpowering ;  and  the  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  sobs 

of  intense  sorrow.    A  short  time  since  our  feelings  were  again  agitated, 

by  hearing  a  report  that  the  marriage  had  really  taken  place  with  the 

yoath  already  referred  to,  who  is  only  twelve  years  of  age — that  is,  two 

or  three  years  younger  than  Huchi  herself.    The  heathen  in  the  neigh- 

l^^^iiihood  say  that  Huchi  protested  loudly  and  strongly  against  the 

^'^ttiige,  confessing  herself  to  be  Christian  in  the  following  words — 

l^hej  have  laid  their  hands  upon  me ;  I  have  been  baptised." 

8he  is  now  narrowly  watched  both  day  and  night.    We  commit  her 

^*^  to  the  Lord,  praying  Him  to  deliver  her  speedily,  that  she  may 

^Joy  the  privileges  of  those  who  go  up  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  feed 

^  the  Word  of  God.    Whilst  in  her  heathen  house,  she  is  robbed  of  all 

^'^^Wazd  means  of  grace.    May  the  Lord  feed  her  soul,  and  strengthen  her 

^T  by  day  for  the  trials  to  which  she  is  exposed ! 

The  roll  book  this  year  shows  a  decrease  in  numbers  of  about  one 
^^dred  and  fifty  scholars.  This  can  be  partly  explained  as  the  natural 
^^^^Ult  of  the  baptism  of  Subbi  and  Huchi ;  but  the  chief  cause  is  the 
Cutting  up  of  the  country  schools.  Being  very  anxious  to  sow  the  seed 
^  the  Word  and  to  hold  up  the  lamp  of  life  to  the  perishing  multitudes 
"^^^Si^f  in  these  thickly-populated  villages,  we  have  made  repeated  efforts 
^  )»-open  these  schools,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
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II.— #rbraali(m  of  llatibt  |p  asters. 

AT  no  stage  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions  is  their  succ< 
apparent  than  at  the  period  when  the  labours  of  the 
missionary  give  place  to  those  of  the  Native  pastor.  As  th( 
Churches  grow  in  intelligence  and  piety,  not  only  will  tlie; 
funds  for  supporting  the  ordinances  of  the  Gt)spel,  but  men  i 
be  found  among  themselves  both  able  and  willing  to  "  feed  the 
Ood,  taking  the  oversight  thereof."  In  many  of  the  Society 
missions,  these  principles  are  being  carried  out  with  very  encc 
results.  On  the  present  occasion  we  have  much  pleasure  in  r 
the  ordination  of  three  such  Native  pastors — two  in  China,  an 
the  West  Indies;  the  details  of  which  cannot  fail  to  into: 
readers. 

1.    AMOY.    REV.  J.  SADLEE.    FEB.  Hth,  1872. 

Daily  preaching  in  the  City  of  Amoy  is  principally  carried  c 
two  Native  chapels  by  our  missionary  brethren  and  their  Native 
JRespecting  the  latter,  Mr.  Sadler  writes : — 


"It  is  now  three  years  since  No 
Sux  Li  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Thai-san  Church,  and  Lim-Se-Six, 
to  that  of  Kwanalai.  Up  to  the  present 
time  these  two  young  men  have  been 
under  special  training  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, theology,  preaching,  the  pas- 
torate, church  order,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. On  the  evenings  of  the  30th 
and31st  January,  from  7  till  10  o'clock, 
we  held  a  public  examination  of  them 
before  the  Churches  and  our  missionary 
brethren.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  the  excellence  of  their  answers, 
and  our  Mends  who  attended  expressed 
their  satisfaction. 

**  In  order  to  secure  a  larger  attend- 
ance we  arranged  to  have  the  young 
men  ordained  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
have  one  service  for  the  two  ordina- 
tions. It  was  held  on  last  Sxmday 
afternoon  in  the  oldest  and  most  acces- 
sible chapel — Thai-san^commencing 


at  half-past  two  o'clock.  1 
sionaries  of  the  Eeformed  C 
America,  and  of  the  English 
terian  Church,  joined  us, 
ladies  of  their  missions,  wi 
native  pastors  and  churches : 
in  all  there  were  fouiteen  fo 
two  native  pastors,  and  fiv 
Churches  present,  thus  maki 
an  imposing  assembly. 

**  The  Churches  promised  U 
their    pastors,    and    express 
obligation  for  having  been 
with  the  Qospel  during  so  Ion] 
Both   the   brethren   referred 
benefit  they  formerly  received 
Eevs.   A.  Stronach  and   W. 
These  friends  will  be  gratifies 
that  their  teachidg  has  not 
vain.    The  whole  was  conolu< 
native  pastor  of  the  Amerio 
sion — ^the  Eev.    Mr.    Yap— i 
tering  the  Lord's  Supper.    ^ 
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nich  a  delightful  meeting ; 
nisflionaries  from  yarioiis 
ith  their  numerous  Chinese 
nd  the  oonverts  with  their 
)r8,  all  meeting  in  the  spirit 


of  Christian  love,  to  haye  fellowship 
with  each  other  and  the  Lord,  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn 
in  heaven." 


2.    THAI-SAN  CHUECH.    THE  SAME. 

)d  is  a  tranalation  of  the  '^  Call "  to  the  pastor  presented  by  the 
Ihurch,  with  the  statement  made  by  Ng  San  Li,  in  reply : — 


ing  to  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
iord  tells  His  disciples  that 
t  is  plenteous,  but  the 
9W,  and  that  they  should 
ay  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
:  labourers.  The  harvest 
athered  without  labourers. 
Lso,  the  comparison  of  the 
horn  a  shepherd  is  indis- 
In  Amoy  the  Thai-san 
\  obtained  the  heavenly 
X)unding  mercy  having 
ed  with  missionaries  from 
ids,  teaching  and  exhort- 
ening  chapels  and  estab- 
irches,  during  the  last 
s.  In  this  way  our  defi- 
►een  supplied.  Profound- 
9  is  due  for  this  our  Lord's 
X.  This  grace  makes  us 
lamed  that  we  have  done 
lelp  ourselves ;  now,  how- 


ever, at  last,  by  the  gracious  help  of 
God,  we  have  been  encouraged  to 
exert  ourselves  to  invite  and  support 
a  pastor  to  our  church,  to  teach  us 
wisdom,  and  instruct  us  in  doctrine. 
Bemembering  your  intercourse  with 
us,  how  you  conducted  yourself  with 
diligence,  sincerity,  and  self-control; 
how  your  disposition  and  conduct 
were  humble  and  nuld ;  how  your 
efforts  to  teach  us  were  unremitting ; 
and  how  you  were  skilful  in  attracting 
your  brethren.  We,  therefore,  all 
agree  in  requesting  you  to  undertake 
this  office.  We  hope  that  you  will 
unweariedly  instruct  us  in  the  Lord's 
doctrine ;  and  we  hope  that  our  Lord 
Christ  will  always  bestow  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  endue  you  with  fresh  energy 
that  you  may  fulfil  the  Church's  high- 
est expectations." 


the  pastor  replied  as  follows: — 


Ily  acknowledging  the 
favour  of  the  Most  High 
e  received  the  brethren's 
idertake  the  pastorate.  I 
d  of  my  meagre  attain- 
>w  am  I  fit  for  this  impor- 
Howe ver,  having  obtained 
ly  Father's  blessing,  and 
having  elected  me,  I  dare 
the  invitation,  and  thus 
'8  gracious  will,  and  the 


brethren's  excellent  intention.  I  de- 
sire that  the  Triune  Godmay  graciously 
protect  me,  and  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  my  office  to  the  utmost ;  and 
also  that  the  brethren  will  zealously 
assist  me,  so  that  the  Church  may 
daily  become  more  prosperous  and  the 
Lord's  doctrine  be  more  widely  diffiised, 
till  the  whole  empire  obtain  God's 
grace.  ^ 
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3.    JAMAICA.    BBV.  T.  H.  CLAEK    MAECH  7,  1872, 

The  Church  at  Bbbad-nut-Bottom  has  been  in  existence  for  u^ 
fifteen  years.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Clabk,  wl 
solicitude  and  careful  watchfulness  have  contributed  to  its  grc 
stability.  "Its  history,"  writes  Mr.  Clark,  "serves  to  illustr 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  self-reliant,  God-fearing  and  earnest  i 
secure  to  themselves  and  children  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  i 
grace."  Mr.  Auexanbek  Eastwood,  whose  ordination  to  the  pas 
this  Church  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  February,  has 
many  years  associated  with  Mr.  Clark  as  catechist  and  teacher, 
carried  on  his  studies  under  our  brother's  superintendence.  The 
ings  on  the  occasion  are  thus  described : — 


'*  Long  before  the  time  of  meeting, 
streams  of  people  were  to  be  seen 
wending  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
attraction;  and  persons  of  various 
denominations,  as  well  as  from  most 
of  our  mission  Churches  on  the  south 
side,  sought  admittance  within  the 
little  sanctuary  where  the  solemn  ser- 
vice was  to  be  held. 

"Mr.  Bailey  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions which  were  answered  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  by  Mr.  Lewis,  teacher 
and  catechist  at  the  station,  and  also  a 
deacon  of  the  Church;  and  by  Mr. 
Eastwood,  the  candidate  for  ordination. 
Mr.  Joyce  offered  the  ordination 
prayer,  with  the  imposition  of  hands ; 
and,  in  the  arrangemenls  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
give  the  charge,  which  was  founded  on 
Ezekiel  xxxiii.  7.  Mr.  Harty  preached 
to  the  people  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13, 
and  the  solemn  service  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  prayer  being  off<Bred,  and 
th*  benediction  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Eastwood,  the  newly-ordained  pastor. 

'*  The  services  of  the  day  were  of  a 
deeply  solemn  and  impressive  cha- 
racter. The  gathering  was  very  large ; 
the  chapel  was  literally  packed  with 


people  who  had  come  from 
partakers  in  the  hallowed  ; 
and  solemnities  of  the  day. 
to  afford  temporary  accomi 
were  erected  at  each  end  of  tl 
and  many  persons  were  rou 
the  building  who  failed  to 
place  within  its  waUs. 
mission  house  was  finished,  a 
pied  by  Mr.  Eastwood  and  h 

"  Bread-nut-Bottom  thus 
compact  station,  with  si 
chapel  and  mission- house,  i 
locality,  and  with  bright  j 
an  independent  Church,  wit] 
settled  over  them,  with  a  goo 
gation,  good  Sabbath  ai 
schools." 

My  prayer  for  him  is  tha 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jesu 
that  he  may  watch  for  sou 
who  must  give  an  account, 
when  his  work  on  earth  is 
he  may  present  many  perfi 
the  throne  of  God :  and 
Church,  that  it  may  be  enri< 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  Ch 
the  little  one  may  become  a 
and  the  small  one  a  great  pe 
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in.— SimtJ  %im%—^t  S^attbele  3mm. 

THE  Hatdeu  Mission  is  carried  on  far  in  the  interior  of  Sonth  Africa,  and  lies, 
only  a  few  days*  journey  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Its  chief  station,  Inyaxi^ 
tbe  principal  town  of  the  Matebele  tribe,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
11%,  possessing  abundance  of  water.  The  country  lies  far  to  the  north  of  the  very 
diyinddnsty  plains  of  South  Africa;  and,  for  two  hundred  miles  south,  the  forests 
aboond  in  game.  In  1859«  in  two  bands,  missionaries  of  the  Society  entered  the 
tffpaa  north  of  the  Euruman  to  found  new  missions  among  the  Makololo  and  the 
Kttebele.  Disasters  broke  up  the  first.  The  second  was  established  successfully  at 
IxTATi,  and  has  grown  in  strength  and  inAuence.  The  missionaries  at  the  station  are 
*tfce  BevB.  "W.  Sykes  and  J.  B.  Thomson. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  with  her  husband, 
the  Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  joined  the  Matebele  Mission  two  years  since, 
gi?es  some  characteristic  sketches  of  the  people,  their  social  customs,  and 
Ixodes  of  life;  incidents  attending  their  wars;  and  the  prevalence  of 
darery — all  of  which  point  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  degradation,  and 
to  need  of  the  Gbspel  of  Christ,  with  the  purifying  and  elevating 
^fifloences  which  come  in  its  train. 


1.    NATIVE  CUSTOMS.    MES.  THOMSON. 

^e  position  occupied  by  the  women,  the  food  and  dress  of  the  natives^ 
tte  thus  described : — 


'*  Vhen  we  first  entered  the  coimtry, 

^  bad  to  visit  the  king  before  coming 

^  Inyati.    We  reached  his  kraal  on 

^Saturday ;  on  the  Simday  he  asked 

^.  Thomson  to  have  service.    Soon 

*^  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 

not,  three  of  the  king's  sisters,  who 

^^  staying  with  him,  came  to  our 

^^gon  to  visit  me.    They  opened  the 

*^  and  came  into  the  waggon,  and 

J*t  down  on  the  bed;  they  were  wish« 

7^  to  examine  and  try  on  my  clothes, 

^  that  I  objected  to.    I  can  assure 

^^  I  was  pleased  to  get  rid  of  such 

^^^waloome  visitors.    You  would  re- 

Mn  to  live  among  the  natives  here 

^^ike  yoa  oould  understand  what  a 

^daai  of  humanity  they  are.    And 

^  fhen  are  many  of   the  head- 

^  amongst  them  that  seem  to  be 

^itflenien;  there  is  a  something  about. 


them  which  commands  respect.  The 
men  look  upon  the  women  as  so 
much  property ;  consequently,  the 
more  wives  they  possesss  they  are  the 
richer ;  and  they  call  them  their  cows, 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  The 
Amantebele,  as  a  tribe,  wear  no  cloth- 
ing, though  a  few  here  and  there  are 
now  beginning  to  wear  it.  Th^  are 
very  fond  of  European  clothing,  but 
they  grudge  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  a  woman  with  a  skirt 
on  and  nothing  else,  or  a  man's  shirt 
and  nothing  else.  The  men,  too, 
seem  very  strange  in  such  articles  of 
dress  as  they  can  get.  You  may  see 
one  man  with  a  waistcoat  and  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  nothing  else ;  or  a  pair 
of  trowsers  and  nothing  else ;  or,  it 
might  be,  only  a  hat. 
*'  Their  food  is  simple,  and  some  of 
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it  not  very  dean.  The  food  of  the 
upper  class  of  the  country  consists  of 
beef  and  beer — ^that  is,  beer  made  from 
the  native  com.  The  poorer  class 
have  to  be  content  with  native  corn 
and  mealies  prepared  in  various  ways. 
They  grind  their  com  by  rubbing  it 
between  two  stones,  and  make  pap 
of  the  meal,  which  they  eat  with  their 
£ngers  out  of  one  common  pot.  When 
they  kill  [an  oz  they  eat  every  part  of 
it,  both  outside  and  in,  except  the 
bones  and  skin.    The  skin  they  soften, 


and  make  an  ingobo,  that 
thing  to  go  round  them. 

''This  is,  emphatically, 
country;  Nearly  every  Mai 
mily  have  their  slaves,  and 
them  have  a  large  number  oft! 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  prosp 
being  stopped  untLL  the  (h 
found  its  way  into  every  h( 
has  taught  all  to  do  unto  < 
they  would  have  others  to 
them.'* 


2.    WAELIKE  PEACTICES.    THE  SAME. 

Among  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  wars  are  of  i 
occurrence.  The  ceremonies  performed  on  the  departure  of  the  o 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  on  its  return  home,  are  striking  and  suggei 


"While   we  visited   the  king  last 
time,  his  army  had  just  returned  from 
a  marauding  expedition  against  the 
Mashiona,  a  very  large  tribe  a  little 
farther  north  from  here.  They  brought 
some  thousands  of  cattle  back  with 
them,  but  no  captives  that  we  saw. 
I  was  told  that  they  were  assembled 
in  the  king's  kraal.    When  they  got 
near  the  town  they  commenced  their 
war  song.    When  they  came  in,  they 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  filed  off  in 
a  half-circle,    in    rows  behind    each 
other.      The  king  came  out    of   his 
house,  and  greeted  them.    Then  they 
again    began    their   war  songs    and  . 
dance;   sometimes  they  came  shout- 
ing and  yelling  forward;  all  at  once 
they  turned  round,  and  walked,  sing- 
ing  so  softly  and  beautifully,  back 
to  their  places.    Then  they  showed 
how  they  attacked  their  enemies,  and 
how  they  charged.    Then  each  man 
who  had  killed  any  of  the  enemy, 
showed  how  many,  by  leaping  about 
and    sticking   the   ground  with   his 
assagi.    The  average  was  from  one 


to  ten  killed  by  one  man.    Ai 

of  them  who  had  holes  pierced 

shields  by  the  enemy,  had  pie 

ken  off  the  trees,  and  stuck  i 

holes  to  mark  them.    After  t 

simg  and  danced  for  some  ti 

general  of  the  company  came  i 

middle  of  the  circle,  and  relat 

day's    experience  to  the  kin] 

they  had  left  him,  and  gave  Hi 

bers  killed  and  wounded.    Bef( 

left  on  their  expedition,  they 

lected  in  the  courtyard,  and 

was  killed  with  one  of  the  kii 

ther's  assagis,  which  was  covex 

with  some  of  the  old  king's  me 

But  before  the  ox  was  killed, 

its  forelegs  was  cut  off  by  the  sh 

joint    and   cooked;    some  of 

eaten,  some  of  it  was  made  ii 

dicine,  and  the  army  was  sp 

with  the  liquid  after  it  was  < 

After  this  was  done  they  skim 

ox  alive,  and  let  it  die.    Tk* 

thing  was  repeated  on  the  rel 

the  army.^ 


)> 
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IV. 


■%\t  Singrofeli  SUsswit, 


SIXGROWLI  is  Kituatcd  in  the  North-Wcst  Province  of  India,  and  forms  tho 
soathem  portion  of  the  ZiUah  of  Mirzapore.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  known 
as  Eastern  and  Western  Singrowli :  the  former  is  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  Magistrate  of  Mirzapore,  who  appoints  a  native  subordinate,  called  a  Lazawal,  to 
etdlect  the  revenue.  British  Singrowli  is  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent:  the  greater  part  being  a  thick  jungle,  full  of  ravines,  the  abode  of  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts.  A  population  of  10,000  or  12,000  are  scattered  in  130  >'illagos.  The 
inhahitants  arc  mostly  aborigines  of  various  tribes ;  the  principal  are  the  Majhwars  and 
Khairwars.     A  mission  was  commenced  at  the  chief  ^'illagc,  Dudhi,  in  the  year  1863. 

Since  the  lamented  death  of  the  Eev.  William  Jones,  two  years  since, 
the  mission  in  this  remote  district  has  been  carried  on  by  the  native 
eatechist,  Peter  Elias,  of  Mirzapore,  tmder  the  superintendence  of  the 
English  missionaries.  In  December  last,  the  Kev.  David  Hutton,  of 
Bexaees,  proceeded  thither  on  a  brief  visit ;  and  from  his  journal,  just 
received,  we  extract  the  following  details : — 

1.  DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY.    REV.  D.  HUTTON. 

MAJICH  llTH,  1872. 

On  leaving  Benares,  the  road  is  a  very  bad  one,  being  in  many  places 
a  mere  cattle- track  through  the  jungles. 


"But,"  writes  Mr.  Hutton,  **  there 
^  spots  where  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
^ypicturesciue  and  beautiful.  That 
P^  of  the  road  which  passes  through 
«« valley  of  the  Soane  is  especially 
'^'ilong,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  that 
1  We  seen  either  in  England  or 
Seotland. 

"  The  journey  down  occupied  eleven 

"•78.   It  came  on  to  rain  while  we 

*^  on  the  road,  and  we  had  to  halt 

^  days  to   let  our  tent  dry.    The 

^^from  the  Ghat  (pass),  leading  to 

^  Bohdi  Valley,  is  not  imposing, 

^  quiet  and  foil  of  repose.    The 

^'^t^on-house  is  situated  in  the  middle 

*Qie  valley,  and  is  a  very  conspicu- 

f^  object,  for  it  can  be  seen  from  a 

^''^  distance  from  all  sides  of  the 

^fley.    It   was   with   a  feeling   of 

^*M  and  ihankftdness  that  we  first 

^^^^t  sight  of  the  whitewashed  walls 


of  the  mission-house,   after    passing 
the  dense  and  dangerous  jungle. 

**  We  arrived  on  a  Friday,  and  on 
Sunday  I  took  the  morning-service  in 
the  little  mission  chapel.  AM  the 
orphan-boys — some  eighteen— and  a 
few  outsiders  were  present.  The 
chapel,  with  its  primitive  internal 
arrangements,  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  I  had  formed,  years  before  I 
came  out  to  India,  of  what  a  mission 
chapel  was  like,  than  anything  I  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  hearers  squat 
on  the  fioor,  native  fashion,  and  the 
rude  low  reading-desk,  and  roughly- 
made  chair,  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  simplicity  and  unpolished 
character  of  the  place  and  people.  As 
it  was  the  last  Simday  of  the  year,  I 
chose  a  subject  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  foimd  attentive  and 
pleased  listeners. 
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2.    THE  VILLAGES  AND  THEIE  INHABITANTS.    THE  SAMP.. 

The  habits  and  coBtoms  of  the  various  tribes  to  be  found  in  the  Tillages 
are  thus  described : — 


''Peter  Elias,  the  catechist  in 
charge  of  the  mission,  was  in  Mirza- 
pore,  on  sick  leaye,  at  the  time  of  my 
Tisit.  This  was  unfortunate;  I  was 
sorry  to  lose  his  company  and  assist- 
ance in  visiting  the  villages,  as  he 
knows  the  country  so  well,  and  is  so 
well-known  and  greatly-respected  by 
the  people.'* 

**  On  Monday,  in  company  with  one 
of  the  Mirzapore  catechists,  I  began  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The    catechist    had 
been    to    all  the  villages  once,  and 
knew  the    names    of    the    headmen 
of   the  different  villages  we  visited. 
There     are     eight    villages    within 
walking  distance,  and  throe  or  four 
times    that    number    within    riding 
distance,   going    and    returning    the 
same  day.    In  the  whole  district  there 
are  some  130  villages.    It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  most  of 
these  are  very  small,  and  the  houses  a 
good  deal  scattered.    Each  house  is 
eurrounded    by    a     strong    bamboo 
wicker-work   fence,  to   keep  off  the 
leopards  and  other  wild  beasts  that 
are  so  numerous  and  destructive,  and 
each  house  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  patch  of  cultivated  land* 
Dudhi  itself  is  but  a  small  place,  con- 
taining, I  shoidd  say,  not  more  than 
120    to    150   inhabitants;     and    the 
country  is  so  intersected  by  mountain 
streams,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
reach  the   villages;    indeed,  in   the 
rains  it  must  be  simply  impossible  to 
visit  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
villages  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Dudhi.    It  is  only  in  the  cold 
season  that  the  outlying  country  can  be 
well- worked,  and  only  then  for  a  short 
time,  and  under  great  difficulties. 


''The  people  aie  simple  and  ig« 
norant  in  the  extreme,  and  much  ma» 
susceptible)  it  seems  to  me,  of  thow 
finer  feelings — gratitude,  affection  for 
strangers,  honesty,  and  truthfiilne»- 
which  are  supposed  to  be  so  paznfiiUf 
wanting  in  ^e  Hindoo.  They  ai» 
superstitious  to  a  degree,  and  attribnte^ 
the  smallest  calamity  to  the  infloened 
of  goblins  and  evil  spirits. 

' '  The  villagers  are  chiefly  aborigines 
of  the  M^jhwar  clan,  but  there  are 
now  a  considerable  number  of  Hin- 
doos from  the  plains,  who  have  eet* 
tied  for  purposes  of  trade,  &c.,  ia 
this  part  of  the  country.    There  aie 
also  a  few  members  of  the  other  lull- 
tribes,  such  as  the  Kharwars,  Faniktf,^ 
Bhuiyars,  Cheros,  &c.    NoneoftlieM, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  dLscover,  ex- 
cept the  Kharwars  and  the  GheroSi 
have    a    distinct   language  of  their 
own ;  and  those  just  named  only  speek 
their  own  language  amongst  theo- 
selves.    Hindee  is  the  language  uni- 
versally spoken,  and  is  always  under- 
stood, even  by  those  who  have  a  aepa^ 
rate  language  of  their  own,  so  tlist  & 
missionary  could  go  miles  in  all  di- 
rections, and  still   find   his   Hinder 
intelligible  to  most  of  these  hiU-peop^ 
These  various  dans  or  tribes,  it  ia^ 

m 

be  remembered,  are  each,   in  th^ 
social  habits,  distinct  firom  the  oiih0^ 
They  never  intermarry ;  nor  do  Hb-'^ 
eat  or  drink  with  each  other-    In  (3^ 
respect  there  is  almost  as  strong   * 
feeling  amongst  these  aborigines  as     ^ 
the  matter  of  caste  amongst  the  H£  ^ 
does,    though   how   far   the   feell^^ 
would  show  itself  in  the  ease  of  a 
man  becoming  aChxistuui,  I  am. 
prepared  to  say." 
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;.  TBDaiB  FOBMS  OP  WOESHIP.    THE  SAME. 

le  inhabitants  differ  in  their  social  custoxoSy  the  deities  wor- 
x>minon  to  all. 


r  and  most  potent  god  is 
Probably  this  perspnage^ 
indicatesy  was  a  king  or 
at  some  comparatiyely 
obtained  an  extensiye 
limber  of  the  hill-tribes, 
fayourite  deity  is  Bhari- 
»bably  a  contemporary 
r  are  spoken  of  by  the 
having  been  friends, 
of  goats,  fowls,  &c.,  are 
0  these  deities,  who  are 
protect  the  worshippers 
s  which  infest  the  sur- 
;los.  The  people  use  no 
resent  their  olfarings  to 
alders  found  scattered 
ntry.  Two  other  well- 
iro  Bhagout  and  Dhatiu ; 
a  female  deity,  and  I 
Irst  is  also,  but  whether 
iny  relation  to  the  two 
lale  deities  I  do  not 
ilso  are  supposed  to  pro- 
's ;  and  goats  and  fowls 
Tered  to  them  in  sacri- 

se  theie  are  many  other 
ship,  but  those  I  have 
)  chief ;  above  all  these, 
acknowledge  that  there 
iaing — Parameshwar,  or 
in  their  conceptions  of 
r  too  remote  and  too 
Lcem  himself  with  their 
t  is  to  the  gods  I  hare 
i  the  ignorant  and  help- 


less suppliant  goes  in  his  distress,  and 
it  is  upon  them  that  he  calls  in  all  his 
difficulties  and  bereavements. 

*'  The  presence  of  so  many  Hindoos- 
has  had,  of  late  years  especially,  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  religious 
belief  and  superstitions  of  the  people. 
The  pepal — the  most  sacred  tree 
amongst  the  Hindoos — is  now  regarded 
with  veneration,  and  the  village  deity 
is  not  unfrequently  set  up  under  its 
shade.  The  names  of  the  favourite 
Hiodoo  gods,  too,  are  well-known.  At 
Nagor,  about  thirty  miles  from  Dudhi, 
the  image  of  Bhausidhar — one  of  tho 
names  of  Krishna — ^is  worshipped  by 
both  Hindoos  and  lull-men.  Not  have 
the  superstitions  of  the  aborigines  been 
without  their  influence  on  the  Hindoos. 
The  universal  belief  in  goblins  and 
spirits  is  now  common  to  the  hiU- 
tribos  and  the  most  ignorant  of  tho 
Hindoo  settlers ;  and  it  is  quite  usual 
for  a  Hindoo  in  case  of  sickness  to 
send  for  the  ojah,  or  priest,  to  exorcise 
the  spirit  that  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  illness.  The  ojah*s  ser- 
vices are  constantly  in  demand,  and 
the  belief  of  the  people  in  his  powers 
is  deep-rooted,  and  will  take  years  of 
instruction  and  care  to  eradicate ;  in- 
deed, it  strikes  me  this  strange  belief 
in  departed  spirits  will  be  one  of  a 
missionary's  chief  difficulties,  even 
after  he  has  gathered  a  Christian  com- 
munity together." 


4.  CHEISTIAN  WORK.    THE  SAME. 

,  being  simple  and  ignorant,  are  the  prey  of  exacting  ELindoa 
who  rob  them  of  their  lands  and  property.  The  missionary^ 
[ways  received  as  a  friend,  and  listened  to  with  attention. 
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*'  It  18  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the 
people  together  unless  you  go  very 
«arly  in  the  morning  before  they  have 
left  for  their  fields,  or  in  the  evening 
when  they  return.  We  always  had 
attentive  listeners.  The  people  are 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  never  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  practices.  In  the  eight 
Tillages  round  Dudhi  I  found  only  one 
man  among  the  aborigines  who  could 
read.  The  parents  are  generally  so 
poor,  and  the  children  are  of  so  much 
use  in  herding  the  large  droves  of 
cattle,  and  in  cutting  wood  for  fuel  in 
the  jungles,  that  they  cannot  be  sent 
to  school ;  besides,  there  is  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  having  a  child  taught, 
and  the  parents  will  not  send  their 
-children  to  school  even  if  thev  could 
be  spared.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  listened  to ;  but  the  intensely 
ignorant,  listless  state  into  which  the 
people  are  sunk  seems  to  have  made 


them  utterly  indifferent  to  1 
and  loveliness  of  the  truth 
Jesus.  All  that  you  say  is  ai 
but  the  preaching  never  seen 
them  in  any  way.  This  un 
indifference  and  stolid  cont 
is  painful  to  witness ;  one  wo 
meet  with  a  little  opposition, 
a  friendly  discussion. 

'*  There  ai*e  two  schools  he 
the  mission— one  in  Dudhi 
other  in  Birar,  a  village  i 
miles  from  Dudhi.  In  tl 
school,  including  the  eighteei 
there  are  thirty  boys ;  but  o 
siders  not  more  than  sever 
attend  regularly,  and  of  thes< 
are  able  to  read.  The  schoo 
too,  is,  to  my  mind,  in  a  ver 
factory  state.  There  are 
twelve  boys  on  the  roll,  bu 
foimd  more  than  six  pros 
only  of  whom  could  read  a 


v.-Sotes  of  %  ilont^. 

1.  AERIVAL  OF  MISSIONAEIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  F.  Wilkinson,  from  Qullon,  South  Travancore,  March 

The  Rev.  John  Smith  Moffat,  Mrs.  Moffat  and  family,  from  1 
South  Africa,  April  2nd. 

2.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  WILKINSON,  OF  QUILON. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W 
of  the  Travancore  Mission,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  with 
the  re- establishment  of  her  health.  After  a  time,  however,  i 
evident  that  the  hopes  entertained  by  her  friends  were  doomed 
pointment.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  desirable  to  anticipate 
months  Mr.  Wilkinson's  projected  return  to  England,  afU 
years  of  active  labour,  first  at  Santhapooram,  and  subsequently  a 
Our  brother  arrived  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  on  that  day 
(Sunday,  April  7th)  his  dear  wife  calmly  breathed  her  h 
daughter  of  a  missionary  (the  Rev.  John  Cox,  formerly  connected 
Society's  mission  in  Travancore),  tho  late  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  ea 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  native  female  education,  and  d 
married  life  rendered  valuable  aid  in  this  important  branch  of  i 
effort. 
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3.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 


Medical  Misnonary  Journal 
lary,  edited  by  Dr.  Bums 
t  occurs  the  following  peis- 
Complaints  haye  been  made 
.edical  missionaries  that  they 
often  turned  aside  from 
'ork  to  enrich  themselyes  by 
actice.  This  charge  is  made 
igly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens, 
jcretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
3Giety.  He  says :  *  Had  the 
missionaries  turned  aside 
•  proper  work  in  as  large  a 
1  as  the  medical  missionaries 
0,  the  missions  of  many 
rould  have  been  disorganised .  * 
say  that  the  London  Mis- 
>ciety  has  suffered  more  from 
ihan  any  other  society,  and 
1  is  not  far  to  seek.  Thoy, 
1  others,  have  acted  on  tho 
iialf  system,  as  it  may  bo 
nding  out  an  agent  on  an 
0  salary,  and  not  only  per- 


mitting, but  instructing  him  to  make  up 
for  himself  a  comfortable  income  by 
private  practice.** 

(1.)  The  words  quoted  from  Dr. 
Mullens  are  contained  in  his  Paper  on 
Missions  in  China,  and  were  applied 
by  him  to  those  missions.  In  a  con- 
versation between  Dr.  B.  Thomson  and 
himself  on  the  subject  in  Edinburgh, 
some  five  years  ago,  the  former  al- 
lowed with  regret  that  the  statement 
was  but  too  true.  (2.)  The  London 
Missionary  Society  provides  for  its 
medical  missionaries  the  same  salary 
as  that  of  the  ordained  missionaries. 
And  (so  far  as  the  present  Directors 
are  aware)  on  no  occasion  in  its  entire 
history  has  it  permitted  or  instructed 
the  medical  missionaries  to  make  up 
their  income  by  private  practice.  They 
have  always  reprobated  such  a  system 
in  strong  terms,  and  they  jealously 
watch  against  it  to  the  present  day. 


4.  THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS." 

emuch  pleasure  in  announcing  the  safe  return  of  the  missionary  ship 
third  series  of  voyages.  The  vessel  arrived  in  Sydney  harbour  on 
the  6th  of  February.  During  her  ten  months'  voyaging  she  has  sus- 
injury,  and  came  into  port  in  excellent  order.  Our  brethren,  the 
3BxniM0ND,  W.  G.  Lawes,  S.  Ella,  and  J.  C.  Vivian,  with  their 
families,  were  on  board. 


5.  THE  LATE  BISHOP  PATTESON. 

ineral  meeting  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  Missions,  held  at  Make, 
Ist,  1871,  the  brethren  assembled  placed,  the  following  record  upon 
ites: — 

th  deep  concern  that  we  have  heard  a  report  of  tho  murder  of  Bishop  Patte- 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  by  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  Santa  Cniz,  and  we 
tin  from  expresamg  our  deep  sorrow  at  so  afflictive  an  event,  and  our  deep 
iith  those  upon  whom  this  blow  will  most  heavily  fall.  Tho  death  of  bo 
lizistian,  and  so  devoted  and  self-denying  a  missionary,  must  be  regarded  as 
lotion  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.'* 
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VI.— Jttttilrersar^  ^txhm  in  glaj,  1-672. 


Thb  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  FriendB  of  the  Society  tlufe 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniyersary  :^ 

MONDAY,  May  6th. 

1.  Morning. — ^Prayeb  Meeting  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  StbskSp 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  services  of  thfr 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.  Afternoon, — ^Annual  Meeting  of  Directobs  and  Delegates,  at  Thbii 

o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  7th. 

1.  Evening, — ^Fetter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel. — Sermon  in  the  Welsh  langOBge^ 
by  the  Eev.  THOMAS  DAVIES,  of  Llandilo. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  0* clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  8th. 

1.  Morning. — Surrey  Chapel. — The  usual  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached 

by  the  Eev.  GEEFFITH  JOHN,  Missionary  from  China. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-past  Ten  o^eloek, 

2.  Evening, — Westminster  Chapel.— A  Special  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and 

others,  wiU  be  preached  by  the  Eev.  ALEXANDEE  EALEIGH,  D J)., 
of  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o*clocK\ 


THUESDAY,  MAY  9th. 

1.  Morning, — ^Exeter  Hall. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Membert 
of  the  Society.    Chair  to   he  taken  at  ten  o'clock  hy 

ALFEED  EOOKEE,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth. 


Tickets  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the 

Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury.  i 
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>NS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S-DAY,  MAY  12th. 


LACE. 

MORNING. 

EVENING. 

.  Xttt    *       •       •       •       • 

Rkv 

".  A.  J.  Bray. 

Rev 

.  R.  H.  Cooke. 

:.,  Hackney-road 

J.  Wood. 

it 

J.  Wood. 

A.  D.  Philps. 

)> 

A.  D.  PhHiPS. 

c.,NewNorth-rd. 

>> 

T.  W.  Davids. 

II 

A.  Clarke. 

Cong.   Church. 

J.  YONGE. 

11 

A.  W.  Johnson. 

Craven-liiU  Ch. 

C.  Jukes. 

>> 

A.  Reed,  b.a. 

Lancaster-road 

J.  S.  Russet.t.,  m.a. 

11 

James  Smith. 

LA.P£I«     .      •     .      • 

J.  O.  Hughes 

ft 

J.  S.  Watson. 

W.  A.  Wrigley. 

>> 

W.  A.  Wrigley. 

■KKy      •     •     •     • 

W.  J.  Gates. 

if 

G.  Peill. 

£EN,  Park  Chpl. 

I.  V.  Mummery. 

>> 

J.  Bowrey. 

5  Chapel  .    .    . 

E.  Evans. 

)f 

P.  Colborne. 

[ 

W.  Fairbrother. 

If 

J.  B.  Figgis,  m.a. 

Boston-road 

G".  Shaw. 

>> 

J.  W.  Ellts. 

lueen  Sq.  Chapel 

Dr.  Raleigh. 

II 

Dr.  Raleigh. 

Inion  Chapel 

G.  W.  Robinson. 

II 

G.  W.  Robinson. 

Robert  Moffat. 

fj 

George  Hall,  b.a. 

ent 

L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 

if 

L.  H.  Iyrnes,  b.a. 

iddlesex   .     .    . 

G.  Peill. 

ft 

G.  T.  Coster. 

HL.,PalTnr8tn.rd. 

H.  W.  Butcher. 

>> 

H.  W.  Butcher. 

[i  New-road  .    . 

W.  H.  Jellie. 

)) 

F.  GOODALL. 

FIkath      .    .    . 

J.  Rowland. 

ft 

J.  Rowland. 

J.  B.  French. 

)9 

J.  B.  French. 

so.  Church  .    . 

R  W.  Selbie. 

yy 

C.  Dukes,  m.a. 

Jhapel.    .    .    . 

H.  J.  WONi^ACOTT. 

ft 

T.  W.  Davids. 

J.  G.  Rogers,  b.a. 

)  ) 

H.  Allon,  d.d. 

ark  Crescent .    . 

Thomas  Mann. 

>y 

Thomas  Lloyd. 

J.M.BlACKIE,  LL.B. 

II 

William  Jackson. 

J.  MUNCASTER. 

I) 

H.  J.  Wonnacott. 

RK 

p.  COLBORNE. 

f  ) 

T.  G.  Norton. 

Hhapel    .    .    . 

Arthur  Halt*. 

)y 

W.  Baxendale. 

Jhapel     .    .    . 

W.  P.  DOTHIE,  M.A. 

19 

Robert  Whyte. 

J.  Halsey. 

)) 

J.  Halsey. 

Chapel    .    .    . 

E.  Price. 

tf 

E.  Price. 

PEL      .     .     .     . 

George  Gill. 

tf 

A.  Thomson,  m.a. 

jorge-street  Ch. . 

J.  Bedell. 

19 

E.  R.  Conder,  m.a. 

W.  Clarkson. 

II 

W.  Clarkson. 

•oad  G^reen     .     . 

T.  GiLFILLAN. 

II 

W.  K.  Lea. 

lomton  Heath   . 

Henry  Lee. 

)| 

Henry  Lee. 

Ihnrst-road    .     . 

T.  Lloyd. 

19 

D.  Jenkins. 

irublands  Boad  . 

E.  Cornwall. 

II 

E.  Cornwall. 

J.  PUTJ.ING. 

II 

J.  Brown. 

•     ....• 

B.  Brtggs. 

II 

B.  Briggs. 

'est  Park-rd.  Ch. 

D.  Jenkins. 

II 

G.  Hogben. 

J.  Bowrey. 

II 

I.  V.  Mummery. 

iQUABE  Chapel  . 

H.  Ollard. 

II 

J.M.Charlton,mjl. 

S.  D.  Hnj.MAN. 

II 

S.  D.  Hillman. 

N.  T.  Lanoridoe. 

II 

N.  T.  Langmdge. 

lase  Side  .    .    . 

J.  Parnaby. 

91 

J.  Parnaby. 

ker-st.  (May  19) 

.y 

B.  Brigos. 

II 

B.  Brtggs. 

KT 

G.  HOGBEN. 

ff 

J.  Saunders,  b.a. 

UKB  Chapel.    . 

S.  Hebditoh. 

II 

Robert  Toy. 

r  (May  19).    .    . 

C.  JUXES. 

99 

C.  Jukes. 

■  Qkapel      .    . 

J.  Saunbebs,  b.a. 

iMlEnd    .    .    . 

B.  Dawboit,  B.A. 

>> 

E.DiLW^isi)B.k» 
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PLACE. 

»o™. 

EYZBUIO. 

FlNCHLEY  COMSIOW  .     .     ,      . 

Rev.  3.  OooDALL. 

Bev.G.  J.AiiZN. 

FixsDtTRY  Chapel  ,     .    .    . 

,,   EorertBest. 

„     P.W.DARSTOS.BJ 

FoaesT  Gate 

„    G.  Firth. 

„    G.  Firth. 

FoKEST  Hill 

„    B.  E.  Condkr,  m.a. 

„    J.  BlOJELL. 

FoHEST  Hill,  Trinity  Chnpel 

„     E.  JOHNSOX.  B.A, 

„     E.  JOHHSON,  lO. 

GiLAVE8B!fD,  IMnces-street  . 

„    EorektMcAll. 

„    BOBERT  MCAU. 

Gt.  BEKKUAMSTKAD(Mftyl9) 

„    J.  S.Hml, 

„  J.  S.  Hall, 

Gbeat  Marlow 

„    H.  P.  Walker. 

„    H.F.  WAi.lret 

•Gheenttich,  Mai!!e-hm  Ch.  . 

,,    G.  Sheewsbdry. 

„    S-Herditcb. 

■GHEEN'WICir-ROAD  ClLlPEL     . 

„    W.H.  Noble. 

„  W-B-Noblz. 

HAMMERS%fiTi(,  Broadway    . 

.,    B- Macbeth. 

.,     J.  YONOE. 

Haii  MEBSMiTH,  Albiou-road 

„    F.  Sweet. 

„     F.  SWECT. 

Hisrr8TE.U)-B0AD,  Tolmoi-s- 

Bquore  Chapel 

„    B.  J.  Hamer. 

„    A.  B.  Camk. 

Habe-COurt  Ch.,  Canonbury 

„    E.  yf.  Dale,  ii.A. 

„    Geifi-ithJohk. 

HARLEY-STftEfiY  PllAPEL       . 

„     T.  O.  HORTON, 

„   -W.J.Gates. 

Eaveu STOCK  Chapel  .     ,     . 

„     J.  NUNN. 

,    Dr.A-M.DmW. 

Henley-on-Thames   .    .    . 

„    W.  Mahsuali. 

„    W-Marshali. 

HlOHOATE 

„    N.  J.  Palmer 

„    N.J.Paljcee. 

HOLLOWAY 

,,    0.  E.  B.  Beed.  M.A. 

,,     J.  MUNCASIER. 

HOLLOWAY,  Jtinction-rd.  Ch. 

,,    A.  Ueed,  ii.A. 

„    J.  G.  HUOHEB, 

Hollo  WAY,  Sevea  Sistora'-rd. 

„    G.  Wan  DIE. 

„    O.  Sandie. 

H0LLOivAV,To!lingttmI'k.CE, 

„     WlLLIAU  PARi. 

„    William  Pari. 

HoRBtTBY  Chapel    .    .    .    . 

„   William  Elus. 

„    WM.  BoBERTd.  El. 

HoRxsEY,  PAflK  Chapel      . 

„    J.M.CDARLTON,a.A. 

„     a.  OooDALL. 

HoxTOJfAaujEJtTCHArEL  . 

„    G.  L.  Hekma-i. 

„    E.  Edwahim. 

ilonxBLow 

„   J.W.Ellis. 

„    G.  Shaw. 

tfGRESB  Vale 

„    O.  O.  Newport. 

.,    G.  0.  NawpoBT. 

Iblikgtox,  Union  Chapel     . 

,,    James  ParSoNs. 

„    a.  W.  Dale,  iLi. 

Jblinotos,  Offord-road  Ch.  . 

„    E.  M.  Davi£S. 

„     G.  L.  HXEMAK. 

Islington,  Arundel-sq.  Ch. . 

„    A.  Clarke. 

„    C.  JnxEs. 

3sLixGTO!f,  Bivor-Btreet    .     . 

,,    D.  Jeavons, 

„    O.Braxe. 

Iblixoto.v,  IJarnsbuiy  Chapol 

,,     G.  tJNASUAU..  It.A. 

„    G.  Snashaix,  bj. 

.JaWai(u-row 

„    J.  I'arrek. 

„    T.  Sissohs. 

Kessixotos 

„    Dji.Stoi70UTox. 

„    Dr-Mellor. 

Kentish  Tows 

,,   J.  Fleming. 

„   1)11.  Turner. 

Kentish  Tows,  Gospel  Oak 
-Kentish  Town,  Hawley-road 

,,     U.IUCKKIT. 

„   J.  Sewell. 

„    Edward  White. 

„    J.  Barker,  U.9. 

KiKoai-uro 

„    llB.TUKSEJ(. 

„     li.  LoXTON. 

Kingston 

„    J,  0.  Whij'bhcubk. 

„   J.  0.  WnrraHOi* 

Lewisham,  CoiiR.  Church     '. 

„    J.  M.  Jones. 

liEWISHAM  HlGH-EOAD      . 

„    W.  M.  Statham. 

„  W.  Fairrkotew 

1jetton8tone     .    .    .    .    ' 

„     C.  S.  ClKEY. 

„    C.  S.  Caret. 

LoTJOirBOHODGH,    Park    Ch" 

Brixton 

„    J.  Hallett. 

„    W.  U.  Jelue. 

MAHLiiOHOucn  Chapel   .    . 

„    W.  A,  EssERY. 

„   W.  A.  EsssBT. 

Meeton 

,,    J.  Marchant. 

,,    J.  Marchant. 

.MmDLLTON-ROAD  Chapel 

,,     C.  DUKKS,  M.A. 

„    F.  Beckley. 

Mile  End  New  Town    . 

,,    William  Xyler. 

„    E.M.  DaviB!. 

Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel  ' 

.,    J.  Atkinson. 

„     J.  W.  ATKEfMS. 

Mile  End  Eoai>  Chapel  . 

,,     E.  EDWAItDS, 

Edwin  Bakek- 

Mill  Kill  (May  19th}     .    ■ 

,,     E.  T.  VERRAiI,D.A. 

„     E.T.VERHAU,Rt. 

MlTCUAM    ....... 

„    Thomas  Orr. 

„   Thomas  Oaa. 

New  Baiuvet     .     .     .     .    . 

,,     E.   SiXEI'llERU. 

„    E.  SHRrflRRD. 

Kew  i,olleob  Chapel   .    ■ 

,,    J.  Hakkxb,  1J.B. 

„   Edward  Whim. 

Nqkwood,  LowiJi  .    .    .    , 

„    W.  K.  Lea. 

„    T.  OlLrtLLAS, 

IfoxwooD,  Upper  .... 

„    W.  Urwick,  y.A, 

„    J.8.HA1X. 
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PLACE. 

MOEXING. 

evening. 

BEET  Chapel.    . 

.  Rev.  James  Smith. 

Rfv 

'.  H.  LUCKETT. 

1             •             •             •              9              •             4 

>> 

Egbert  Robinson. 

f  f 

Robert  Robinson. 

17  Chapel  .    .    . 

i» 

Robert  Toy. 

f  f 

D.  J.  Hamer. 

EL,  Camden  Towb 

^    i> 

Dr.  Mellor. 

f  f 

J.  C.  Harrison. 

ZObon  Chapel .     , 

>» 

J.  Williams. 

f  f 

W.  Urwick,  m.a. 

Sanover  CHapel  . 

)> 

G.  Pritoiiard. 

f  f 

G.  B.  Ryley. 

lYE  Chapel    .    . 

f » 

J.  S.  Hall. 

f  f 

J.  Hallett. 

lekoadConq.Ch. 

>» 

Edwin  Baker 

f  f 

G.  Shrewsbury. 

1        •        •        •        •        •        1 

y» 

Herbert  Arnold. 

f  f 

Herbert  Arnold. 

inity  Chapel    .    . 

>> 

D.  LoxTOx. 

ff 

R.  Best. 

UNITY  Ch.      .     . 

it 

P.  Whyte 

f  f 

R.  Best. 

BLAPEL    .      .      .      • 

$y 

B.  Baloarnie. 

f  f 

A.  J.  Bray. 

>> 

J.  G.  Ml  ALL. 

f  f 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

If 

J.  M.  Wright. 

f  f 

J.  M.  Wright. 

»» 

H.  J.  Bevis. 

f  f 

H.  J.  Bevis. 

eetCh.     .    .    . 

>> 

R.  Skinner. 

f  f 

G.  Gill. 

}) 

T.  Carter. 

f  f 

T.  Carter. 

-ROAD  Chapel    . 

it 

P.W.Darnton,b.a. 

f  f 

J.M.  Blaokie,ll.b. 

:  CoyQ,  Cn.    .    . 

It 

W.  Houghton. 

f  f 

W.  Houghton. 

it 

James  Sibree. 

f  f 

James  Sibree. 

IiLL  Cn.    .    .     , 

it 

Gteiffith  John. 

f  f 

C.  Wilson,  m.a. 

Brickfields  Ch.  . 

)) 

T.  E.  Stallybrass. 

f  f 

E.  Stallybrass. 

New  Church 

)) 

H.  E.  Arkell. 

ft 

H.  Oliver,  B.A. 

Hill  Chapel    . 

1) 

J.  B.  Figgis,  m.a. 

ff 

A.  Rowland,  ll.b. 

!kAY 

a 

W.  Shillito. 

f  f 

W.  Shillito. 

Wood  Chapel    . 

it 

G.  J.  Allen,  b.a. 

f  f 

E.  A.  Wareham. 

Wood,  Greville 

pel 

)> 

F.  Beckley. 

f  f 

VV.  Campbell. 

A 

a 

R.  H.  LOVELL. 

f  f 

E.  Storrow. 

urdett-road    .     . 

)> 

H.  Oliver,  b.a. 

f  f 

H.  E.  Arkell. 

it 

Dr.  Thomas. 

f  f 

W.P.Dothie,m.a. 

nNQTON,  Milton- 

»el 

If 

J.  Johnston. 

f  f 

IL  VV.  Selbie. 

)f 

J.  DE  K.  Williams. 

f  » 

E.  SCHNADHORST. 

f  f 

E.  Mannering. 

f  f 

E.  Mannering. 

f  f 

VV.  Campbell. 

f  f 

S.  Organe. 

f  f 

W.  CURRIE. 

f  f 

W.  CURRIE. 

If 

D.  Martin. 

f  f 

J.  'Williams. 

f  f 

C.  Brake. 

f  f 

D.  Jeavons. 

COUKT-EOAD 

f  f 

Ll.  D,  Bevan,ll.b. 

f  f 

Ll.  D.  Bevan,ll.b. 

1 

f  f 

J.  G.  Jukes. 

f  f 

J.  G.  Jukes. 

kPEL 

f  f 

Dr.  a  .  M.  Brown. 

f  f 

C.  E.  B.  Reed,  m.a. 

f  f 

A.  Rowland,  ll.b. 

f  f 

William  Gill. 

•BL,Hor8leydown. 

Mr. 

J.  TOWNT.EY. 

f  f 

J.  DE  K.Williams. 

Eev 

.  G.  WHiKINSON. 

f  f 

G.  Wilkinson. 

ABK  Chapel  .    . 

f  f 

E.  Storrow. 

9f 

D.  HEwrrr. 

roWy  Marsh-street 

f  f 

William  Gill. 

f  f 

T.  Mann. 

X)W,  Trinity  Ch. . 

f  f 

J.  D.  Riley. 

f  f 

J.  D.  Riley. 

f  f 

P.  J.  TURQUAND. 

f  f 

H.  Ollard. 

ff 

D.  B.  James. 

f  f 

D.  B.  James. 

(MaylO)    ,    .    . 
rsB  Chapei    .    . 

f  f 

Robert  Toy. 

f  f 

Robert  Toy. 

f  f 

VV.  Jackson. 

f  f 

R.  Skinner. 

TTOK      •     •     •     • 

f9 

A.  W.  Johnson. 

f  f 

R.  Davey. 

KE  Chapel     .    . 

ff 

A.  Thomson,  m.a. 

f  f 

W.  M.  Statham. 

•    ••••• 

f  f 

H.T.Robjohn8,b.a. 

f  f 

H.T.Robjohnb,b.a. 

Beetory-plaoeCh. 

ff 

8.  Organe. 

ff 

J.  Farren. 

Xkavel  •    •    .    . 

9f 

R.  Thomas,  h.a« 

9) 

R.  Thomas^  i(.a. 

Obapxl       .    . 

ff 

G.  T.  Coster. 

9} 

G.  PRrtCRX^D. 
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VII  — Btfe  to  sSatranuntal^togla  Mibfllns* 


From  I9ih  March,  to  227hd  April,  1872. 


LOMDOV  AHD  ITS  YlCimTT. 

Dunt,  J.  E.,  Esq 2    0    0 

Emerson,  Mrs „ 10    0 

Engiai,J.,EM 5    0    0 

BuddngbAm  Chapel,  JPimlioo 0  12    6 

Bushey   „ 3    0    0 

Claphom  Congregational  Church   21    4    6 

Edmonton  and  Tottenham,  additional  .^  0  10    0 

Harerstock  Chapd 12    5    0 

Hendon  « 3    9    0 

Jamaica  Row 8    0    0 

Park  Crescent  Church,  Olapham 1  10    0 

Romford 2    0    0 

Union  Chapel.  Islington,  Miss  Peachey  0    5    0 

Winchmore  Hill  „...  2    2    0 

COXTKTaT  AKD  AbBOJLD. 

Aberdeen:  N.  Smith,  Esq 1    0 

Abergarenny 2    0 

AHhton-in-liaokcTfield   0  17 

Ashton-imder-Lyne :  Albion  Chapel 20    0 

Ashwell  ^ 8  13 

Ayebury  Free  Church 1    1 

Bamford ^ 2  11 

Bassingboume 1  12 

Batley 3    0 

Bedford:  Howard  Chapel 6  10 

Bideford „ 3  11 

Birkenhead:  liscard Chapel,  1871 3  12 

1872 6    3 

Hamilton  Square 3    3 

Bolton:  St.  George's  Road  5    0 

Briston  and  Onestwick  3    6 

Burslem „ 1    8 

Calow 0  13 

Cardiff:  Charlos  Street 3  19 

Oastle  Comer „ 10    0 

Chapel-en-le- Frith  :  Chinley  Chapel 1  12 

Chard 2    8 

Cheltenham,  per  Miss  Blunt..... 0    5 

Chester :  Queen  Street  Chapel „ 6    5 

Chesterfield  4  13 

Ohristchurch 4    0 

Corentry:  Vicar  Lane  3    0 

Curreyitivel     „ 1    0 

Darwen:  Duckworth  St,  United  Com....  9    4 

Dean   0  10 


Doreri  Russell  Street  Chapel  5 

Driffield  2 

Dronfield   0 

Dundee:  Mrs.  Baxter 5 

EastCowes...^ 0 

Eastbourne:  Mr.  8.  Hail  0 

Ecoleshill   1 

Fakenham , 1 

Falfield  1 

Glasgow :  Elgin  Place    ^  13 

Hatherlow 2 

Haverhill    1 

Heckmondwicke :  Upper  Chapel 6 

Hertford „...  2 

Heywood., 3 

Hinckley.. 1 

Bopton    1 

Horwich:  New  Chapel  0  17 

Houghton 0  11 


0 

0 
7 
0 
7 
0 
7 
2 
0 
6 
6 
7 
0 
11 
0 
6 
7 
8 
2 
0 
6 
9 
0 
7 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
17 
10 

0 
10 

5 

7 

0 

5 

0 
10 

0 

0 
10 
10  10 

0    0 


■•••«••■■ 


•  •»«*«*t«»* 


••«•••••••••••• 


6 


0 

7 
0 


Huddersfield'.  Paddock 

Mold  Green.. 
Hull:  Salem  Chapel  ........ 

Hyde :  Union  ChapeL m 

Zion  Chapel 

Jersey:  St.  John's  ChapeL... 

KeigMoy • 

Kettering    

Kimbolton 

Knutsford  

Leeds:  Belgrare  Chapel  .... 

Salem  Chapel    

Marshall  Street  .... 
Morley,  Rehoboth  . 
Unitea  Communion. 

Lenham 

Little  Lever  

Maidstone:  Week  street  .... 
Manchester :  Broughton 

Knot  Mill .-... 

New  Windsor 

Oldham  Road ».. 

Zion  »»- 

Margate 

Marlborough .>^ 

Mobberley • *>— 

Morton    — • 

Needham  Market 

Newton  Abbot m.m 

Newton-le-Willows 

North  Malrem 

Norwich:  Princes  Street  

Nottingham :  James  Street,  balance  .^ 
St.  Ann's  well  Road   .„ 
Plymouth :  Sherwell  Chapel,  balanos 

Point-in- View  

Portsea 

Kawmarsh „ ••••m..< 

Reading:  Castle  Street ».... 

Repton  and  Barrow ^ -> 

Rochdale:  Milton  Church 

Romsey 

St  Petersburgh:  British  and  America 

Chapel    ...• 

Sawbridgeworth  « 

Sheemess:  Alma  Road 

Southampton :  Albion  Chapel • 

Above  Bsr « 

Northam  Chapel 

Stalcybridgo  

Stanstcod 

Staplehurst   

Sunderland:  Ebcnezer Chajiel 

Torpoint 

Trowbridge:  Tabernacle   

Truro  

Uxbridgo:  Providence  Chapel 

Wakefield:  Salem  Chapel 

Ware,  Chuich  Street 

Wareham   

West  Bromwich :  Maver's  Green........ 

Wigan:  Hope  Chax^el. 

Wimbomo ^ 

Winchester. 

Winsham,  near  Chard ».... 

Wiveliscombc    

Woodbridgc:  Beaumont  Chap^...M.M 
Wycombe  


•  ••  •♦•^••••w^'^ 


Tin. — CffiifriUfions. 

From  i9th  March,  to  iindA^rU,  1873. 


4lB,TW  UM  DawafR 


S-.rnrMldltUMr    ..UK     i 


viMiwiu^':: :::::: » J ! 

jWi»»MlpBTT  Bctiinl  -  ■    (  U    • 


UrHuUfUFU....  UO    I 


:.    AuUUtt   )M    I 


m  A^«L    AvKLUmiy-li: 


'~S" 

>>(.     H«tli  B«net 

'k;  ""'"■''■  *-'■ 

..^    a.pri.     ill. 

';» 

ir«i.. 

iU.UtalT 

jr°[h« 

.     JumU«    K.U 

"i-;:. 

^  rttk      <a.p«.^ 

'X", 

Ac*™,  o,.iku. 

J.W. 

««.    AuUluT.. 

''"m"' 

yiSSi' 

Znlu* 

Chu-iii ^'. 

'1^:^ 

•d.    Coarci.Uoii»l 

I».    Co 

DtriintiDiii 

I««^C1.,««.     CMtrlMi- 

i«rr 

fitt^.    CtmtrLbs- 

».l-^a^.    4il.IU.tT. 

MUiUU 

"cJSS  '^•"«"'"- 

X.,  o. 

.,..    S,.,l,oL,.B« 

Ddtt. 

"S, 

Sl,Ki.«- 

B°1U 

^^ 

.hnUiy  OkqKl.   Ad 


CHBOHICLX  OP  XKX 


VmUuPutfkr  M™- 
HiMi.  Ur  nilttit  tw«- 

T-wDrClifl.    Anllliarr..  I 

.Mrivbrri.  CoBfartboUoiu  ..    I 
>■«>.  TorMiKn  CUIdit 

Dltls.    Vni  U>fit  IhU- 


i,O.W.ilt.-iulB^".lt 


Gfrnttry.  vhar  l^u  Ckipd  U  T 


Ditto,  J.  Wslt^  EH).,  Il>r 
Dlilo,  Saltm  Cluppl,  An- 
^jnu.;..'..j.. .'» 

^rMfuH.    CoiMbDUilIu    . .  M 


BH.rcJ.W.aoTnintrvlllr.Eiq. 


AirHf#r-    AutUlur... 


l>ltU.TriBil;Clupcl,, 


"SS;..."^-.: 


LchmhjCbMl  >ll^' 


Mtti/U.  DUMct  AnBlHT  * 


<i,It»g(mlClui>r1 


tbtirf.  CwtrilntJqDa,., 

>Mf.».    AuillliiT 

AulUiHT,  llT.a.  Holt 


CIO 
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SomtrtoH.  ContribvtioiM  ..  S  16  4) 
S<mth  JfoUoH.  Contributions  15  3  7 
South  P9thfTtan,     Contrtlm- 


tions 


IS    4    7 


Southampton.  Albion  Chap«l  51    0  10 

Ditto.    A  bore  Bar 103    2    3 

Ditto.    Kingsfleld  Chapol  14  15    2 

StnforJahirt,  North.    Addi- 
tional      OSS 

Staine$.    OOBtribvtloos  ....  14  14    0 

Stateybridge.    AuxIllaiT  . . . .  <7  17    0 
Staplehurtt.      Contrlbutioni  15  13    9 


Afockport.    Aaxiliarr    ....  380  13    4 

Stoke-OH-Trmt.       Contribu- 
tiuna 14  15    S 


Stoke-aub-Hnmdon.     Contri- 
butions    IS     1    0 


StoH*ihout0    (Glot.)     Contri- 
butions   11    0    0 


Stroud  District  1  10    0 

Ditto.    OldHMtiag 33  15    0 

Ditto.    Bedford  Street    . .  22  13    7 


Suffolk.    AuxiUarj 127  15  6 

S«n40rhtnd.    Auxiliary  ....  15    5  4 

Ditto.    £bf!nezer  Chapel  .  67    S  6 

Sutton    Valetu*.     Contribu- 
tions    14  16  4 


Takfley.  A.  F.,  for  Madagas- 
car     0    6    0 


Taunton,    North  Btreet ....  41  14  0 

Ditto,  Independt.  CoUcg«    8  18  8 

TtiifHmouth.      Mm.    Martin 
and  Kiblo  Class,  for  Mada- 

f;ascar 0  10  0 

Tettworth.   Contributions  ..  10  13  8 


Thame.    Auxiliary   13    8  10 

Tharted.    For  Girl,  "O.  H. 


Tapley,"  at  Na^ercoU 


4    0    0 


Tintwiitle.   Contributions  ..  S3  18  10 


Tirrrton.    Auxiliary    43    3  11 

Ditto,  F.  8.  Oerrls,  Esq., 
for  Madagascar  College..    6    0    0 


T^rfuap.    AvxiUary 121  IS  0 

Torrinfton.    Howe  Chapel..  IS  13  8 

TtiHMdff0.    Contributions..    S    3  S 

Tunbridge  WetU,    Auxiliary  73  11  8 
Ditto,  J.  R.   MilU,    Esq., 

for  Madagascar 800    0  0 

Turwp.    Contributions  ....    3    8  1 

Ulef.    Contributions  2  15  0 

Vppinf^m.    Auxiliary  ....  17    >  0 

Vpton.    Contributions S    S  0 

Uxhridg:    Old  Meeting ....    8    3  4 

Ditto,  Providence  ChapeL  88    4  6 

WaJuneld.    Auxiliary 15    4  0 

WaUingford.    Contributions    9    8  0 

TTare.    Church  Street Oil 


Wartham.    Contributions..  19    0    0 


Wartnintttr.    Auxiliary....    7  IS    4 

Watford.    Miss  Tidcombe's 
Sabbath  Morning  Box....    S    0    0 


Wtldon.    Contributi<ms....    SIS    0 


WMington.    Contribution* .  38    4  10 
WM*.    Oontributtons 10    1  U 


Wttt  BromwUh,  Mayeft 
Oreen  Church 18    6  10 

Ditto,  Ebenezer  Congrega- 
tional Church 48  16    8 


FinMfifMt.    CXmMbutions  .  SI  la 

Wimdutt0r.    Auxiliary  ....  19  IS 
Ditto,  Edward  Daaiell,  E«i.. 
additional  to  Life  Dona- 
tion  15   0  I 

Windaorand  Stom.    Auxili- 
ary  4MI  « 

Winthm,    Contributions..    SIS 

Witham.    Auxiliary 10  I  I 

WirHitenike.  Oontributiona  1ft  1  • 
Worktop.    OoBtribntions  ..    7*1 

Dl»- 


Wfthwry.    Upper  Chapel ..  10    6  4 

Weymouth.    Miss  Bull 10  0 

Ditto.  Gloucester  Chapel..  9    6  8 

Ditto,  do.,  for  Madagascar  10  0 

Ditto,do.,forZ«nanawork  S  11  0 

Ditto,  Hope  Chapel 8    S  9 

WheatkamtUad  tutd  Codieote. 

Contributions 1  18  7 


WTtitby-    Anxiliary 11  »  0 

Wigan.    Auxiliary S8  18  0 

Ditto,  Hope  Chapel 41  16  9 

Ditto,  SilTerweU  Chapel...    1  14  4 

WUt$hir0.    AoxiUary 169    7  3 

Wimibome.    Contributions..  10  13  8 


Wootton-uitder-  Edge. 
trict  


WyeonAe.    Auxiliary 


77  %  % 
»U11 


Tmrmouth.    AnxQiary SO  II  • 

Ditto,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  for 
Madagascar 1 1>  * 

Teotil.    Oontribntlons SS  S  ( 

York.    Centnl AnxHIaiy  ..mil J 

WALES. 
Aheravon.    Contributiens  ..    8  i  > 

Ahordmre.    Salem  7  » » 

.AnflcsM.    Auxiliary IM  »  * 

Botkamim.    For  1871 7  '.jj 

ntUtMtia,  Sft^    CoBbibntioBS   9  •  > 

BreeotUMre.    Auxiliary ....  41  'j* 

CapelMtmm.    Co&tribvtiaas     4Un 

Cardig.    Auxiliary  S3101J 

Ditto,  Bbeuexer  Chapel  ..  U  *J 

CarditaiUhirt.    Auxiliary.. 2SUj 

CarmartJun,    DIatrict 155  IS  I 

CBnutrvvnAir:      Northern 
Ditision    71  »  ' 


tmrwrntn-ww^wmXire,        WesteiB 
DlTisiOB    lS4tJ 

CmmmrwmAir*.     Upper  IN-  . 

Tision 6W  » 

Cwm  Avon,    Zion  Chapel  ..   <  1'  * 

Cwmiadt.    Contributions  ..   4  1^' 


(^Further  Contributiowt  wiavovdably  paatpofied.) 

It  is  requested  that  aU  remittanceB  of  OorUributifiu  he  made  to  the  Brv.  BobSBT 
Robinson,  Home  Secretary ^  Mission  Eotue,  Blomfidd  Street,  London,  E,C.;  (^"^ 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  obfect^  full  partiadan  of 
ike  phice  and  purpose  may  be  given.  Cheques  shoM,  be  crossed  Bansom,  Bouver^ 
and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oeneral  Post-office* 


N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  ^ 
^lission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  mav  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  v» 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Yalttb.  This  information  ii  n^CflS* 
«ary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Housbs  in  the  coontneB  to  whioh  they  go. 


Yates  and  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passage,  Chanoeiy  Lass* 


^^-t-t--2_5^     ^II,_^ 
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inging  **  old  lamps  for  new/'  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  but 
e  old  we  could  not  have  had  the  new ;  and  that  the  new  are  only 
provement  on  the  old.     So  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  pre- 

We  live  as  much  in  the  past  as  in  tbe.ptesent,  since  the  present 
7  a  further  developnient  of  the  past.  We!may  boast  of  our  modem 
sation  and  culture,  science,  philosophy  .and.  theology,  and  the  won- 
l  advancement  of  society,  but  these  are  nothing  more  than  the  out- 
th  and  the  outcome  of  former  agos.     We  are  reaping  what  and 
e  others  sowed.     We  are  eating  the  riper  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
planted  by  those  who  lived  and  laboured  in  the  world  before  us. 
modem  thought  is  not  self-originated.     Mind  has  long  been  at 
:  in  the  field  of  human  inquiry;  and  the  researches  of  one  generation 
•  contributed  to  the  discoveries  and  attainments  of  another,  till  we 
low  expatiate  amid  the  lights  of  a  mighty  development.  Still  we  have 
fet  attained,  neither  are  we  yet  perfect.     We  are  in  the  midst  of 
;re88  and  disclosure.    The  future  is  big  with  promise.     Shall  we, 
efore,  repudiate  the  past,  or  deny  our  obligation  to  the  lives  and  the 
on  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  1    They  prepared  our  way, 
we  never  could  have  reached  our  present  position  but  for  the  facts 
the  phenomena  which  they  brought  to  light.      This  is  equally  true 
hyncal  and  theological  science.     We  can  no  more  separate  ourselves 
^  the  past  than  we  can  from  the  future.  We  are  connected  with  both, 

what  we  have  received  from  the  one  we  are  bound  to  give  with 
^eaaed  life  and  energy  to  the  other. 

Uthe  human  race  had  its  successive  stages  of  development,  so  had 
ine  Revelation.    It  was  not  all  given  in  one  communication,  nor  at 

TOL.  lY.      KSW  SKRIXS.  B 


^  God  to  man  on  this  side  heaven  and  eteniitj ;  but  in  this  CI 

k\.  Kevelation  there  arc  materials  for  never-ending  studj.      Hei 

;;.  '*}  application  and  the  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  ii 

'^•!     I  tation  hj  critics  and  commentators  from  the  days  of  the  Aposth 

r    '  to  our  own  times  ;  but  the  larger  number  of  the  ex])ositions  whi 

^["li'ti  been  written  to  elucidate  the  Sacred  Text  have  not  only  lackc 

■  I 

•:     •  1 
»  ■     '   '  :• 


■a-   ■ 


•      ■ 


refreshing  and  animating  breath  of  modem  science/'  but  h&^ 
wanting  in  that  breadth  and  fulness  of  -i-iew  which  is  involve< 
very  genius  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message  from  the  God  of  love  to 
his  sins.  The  literary  and  critical  apparatus  which  they  iXNSsee 
not  equal  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  do ;  their  materials  ax 
.^;!'.  instruments  were  insufficient ;  there  existed  no  critical  analysis 

versal  history  ;  neither  science  nor  philosophy  was  then  so  ri| 
there  was  no  such  revealing  spirit  abroad  as  that  which  breathef 
more  modem  investigations.  Still  those  old  expositors  did  good 
in  their  day,  and  there  is  in  their  writings  much  that  is  genui 
p.- ' '  true,  and  which  our  modem  inquiries  will  leave  undisturbed  ax 

iiitegrity. 

Vk    •  The  spirit  of  our  ago  is  that  of  progress ;  but  the  methods  bj 

^    '  we  seek  to  facilitate  this  progress  are  not  without  fault.     Th< 

2i|^  one-sidedness  in  our  modem  inquiries  which  is  a  serious  hindr 

^'  the  attainment  of  truth.     The  treasures  of  the  old  are  negleci 

most  venerable  documents  ai*e  set  aside  as  of  no  value,  the  positi 
is  abandoned,  and  every  traditional  belief  is  counted  as  noihin| 
than  a  prejudice  or  an  impertinence.     The  effort  has  been,  and 
not  to  find  out  what  is  true  in  these  old  commentatoi'S,  to  whosi 
we  anneal   as   our  theolofirical  standards,  but  rather  to   exDM 
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tion  IB  at  fkult  1  Their  creed  may  be  nothing  better  than  a  crystallised 
brnnla ;  their  theology  may  be  narrow  and  contracted ;  their  criticism 
lad  exegesis  at  yariance  with  more  recent  discoveries ;  but  how  does  this 
iftct  the  truth  and  the  authoiity  of  the  Bible  1  The  Book  rests  its  claim 
lot  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  any  man,  but  upon  indepen- 
Int  evidence,  and  this  evidence  challenges  any  amount  of  investigation. 
Eke  more  closely  it  is  sifted,  and  the  more  severely  it  is  tested,  the 
Mtrer  it  approaches  to  demonstration.  We  must  distinguish  between 
iiB  Divine  communication  and  the  human  interpretation.  It  is  at  our 
peril  that  we  reject  the  first,  but  it  is  in  our  option  to  accept  the  second, 
t^or  is  any  man  who  refuses  assent  to  the  exposition  to  be  branded  as  an 
unbeliever  and  a  heretic. 

We  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sterling  stuff  to  be  found  in  our 
bU  theological  writers,  without  which  our  modem  divinity  woidd  be 
xmparatively  poor  and  spiritless.  Many  of  these  writers  were  men  of 
iatoUectual  strength  and  stature,  as  well  as  of  great  moral  excellence, 
ad  their  writings  have  exerted  no  little  influence  within  the  sphere  of 
khBG9iristiaa  Church.  Nor  is  that  influence  unknown  in  our  day.  The 
VQiki  of  John  Howe,  and  others  of  like  mental  and  spiritual  calibre, 
w3i  always  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
■tn,  and  on  their  writings  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  will 
imw  till  the  end  of  time.  We  speak  not  of  them  as  infallible,  nor  of 
ibeir  interpretation  as  the  only  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  as  of 
Ben  ponesaed  of  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainments.  If  wo 
ttv  firom  them,  this  difference  ought  to  rest  on  distinct  and  appreciable 
pounds.  In  dissenting  from  one  we  dissent  from  many,  and  nothing 
voold  justify  us  in  setting  up  our  individual  opinion  against  their 
uited  judgment  and  sentiment  but  the  most  overwhelming  evidence  in 
OBr&vour. 

We  freely  grant  that  the  commentators,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
iddoni  if  ever  touch  upon  those  questions  which  now  perplex  and 
«d»rnuB  the  minds  of  rnxxe  thoughtful  men.  Science  was  not  so  rich 
A  bet  and  disoofveiy,  and  the  scientific  objection  but  rarely  came  into 
Hew,  .Hie  old  writers  had  rather  to  defend  the  outworks  of  Christianity, 
ind  build  up  a  system  of  evidence  which  might  challenge  the  most 
liftbg  and  searching  inquiiy.  This  outside  defence  is  not  so  much 
iteded  in  our  day.  The  attack  is  upon  the  very  central  facts  and  truths 
of  Cbnikianity  itsell  No  mean  efibrt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the 
Sfc  ttd  ministry  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  this  foundation  could  be  disturbed, 
^saperrtnictore  which  rests  upon  it  could  not  stand.  Has  it  been 
^■koibedt  Has  it  in  any  degree  been  loosened  1  Is  the superstmctore 
lajiager  t  Miraales  are  now  reduced  to  myths,  historical  narratives  to 
'^Bmri  Iflgeaubi  Divine  doctrines  to  human  dogm%  scenes  of  snper- 
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natural  light  and  splendour  to  optical  illusions,  or  ethereal  dreams,  or 
the  workings  of  a  disordered  brain ;  while  Science,  forsooth,  has  bowed 
the  Bible  out  of  court  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  men.     It  is  noneir 
effort  this  to  set  aside  the  Old  Book.     But  the  day  is  not  &r  distut 
when  Science  will  do  homage  to  Itevelation,  and  Revelation,  taking  kr 
bj  the  hand,  will  guide  her  into  clearer  light  and  wider  discovery,  tiD 
the    knowledge    which  vanishes  away  shall  give  place  to  the  tratk 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  theology  of  our  day  is  not  info* 
rior  to  that  of  former  ages.  What  a  fulness  and  what  a  maaaymm 
do  we  find  in  the  theological  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century !  We 
say  nothing  of  the  language  in  which  their  thoughts  are  clothed.  It 
belonged  to  the  day  in  which  they  lived ;  and  this  it  is,  more  than  the 
truth  which  they  attempt  to  elucidate  and  enforce,  which  has  ofiended 
men  of  taste  and  culture ;  or,  rather,  by  confounding  the  truth  with  ti» 
style  of  the  writers,  have  converted  their  mode  of  expression  into  areaaoi 
for  rejecting  the  truth  itself.  Words  are  clothed  thou^t ;  bat  the 
thought  can  be  separated  from  its  dotliing ;  and  it  is  with  the  thoaf^ 
and  not  its  mere  envelopment,  that  we  have  to  do.  The  setting  of  tte 
gem  may  be  very  faidty,  but  the  gem  is  not  the  less  real  or  predoos.  We 
must  aim  to  get  at  the  writer's  idea,  and  being  in  possession  of  that  fn 
must  examine  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  on  the  nature  of  As 
evidence  must  depend  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it. 

If  it  be  high  time  that  the  men  who  live  in  this  nineteenth  centaij 
of  light  and  progress  should  throw  off  the  old  clothes  of  the  Hebiev 
prophets  and  Jewish  apostles,  what,  we  ask,  is  offered  to  us  as  a  snlxti- 
tute  1  Modem  thought,  it  is  said,  is  far  in  advance  of  those  old  seas  and 
their  apostolic  successors.  WeU,  what  additional  light  has  modem  thoai^t 
thrown  upon  the  supreme  Godhead  of  Ohrist ;  on  His  sacrificial  mxtk  tf 
the  propitiation  for  sin ;  on  His  mediation  as  the  basis  of  immiitBUA 
justice  and  illimitable  grace  ;  or,  on  the  presence,  power,  and  work  cl 
the  Spirit  in  the  regeneration  and  moral  renovation  of  man  t  Hii 
modem  thought  solved  the  great  problem  of  life  or  death,  the  resoireO' 
tion  and  a  future  life  ?  Is  not  modem  thought  only  stepping  oat  if 
haply  she  may  reach  the  ground  occupied  by  Christ  and  the  Apostiei  is 
their  teaching )  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  idea  which  lay  in  their  mio^ 
has  not  yet  been  fully  discovered  or  apprehended  ?  Does  not  the  preieat 
effort  to  get  at  this  idea  plainly  prove  that  instead  of  our  being  ^ 
advance  of  Revelation,  the  Bible  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  ttf> 
We  are  only  spelling  out  the  words  of  the  Book  which  were  pronoaBCS^ 
fully  and  distinctly  by  the  inspired  writers.  Let  theologians  tf^ 
expositors  be  blamed  if  they  have  either  mistaken  or  misinterpTBted 
he  Divine  words;  but  let  not  modem  thought  assume  that  it  ii  ^ 
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idnmoe  of  the  ChrLstdan  yolume,  or  independent  of  subsequent  interpre- 
lition,  because  it  has  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  idea  which  the  sacred  writers 
bd  in  their  mind  and  endeavoured  to  convey  to  others  through  the 
fflperfect  medium  of  language.  Our  more  recent  progress  in  Biblical 
liticism  and  interpretation  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  our  own 
lefective  knowledge ;  and  yet  defective  as  our  knowledge  is  of  those 
nat  germs  of  thought  and  roots  of  truth  which  existed  in  the  minds 
f  the  inspired  penmen,  some  affect  to  be  in  advance  of  Divine  Revela- 
ion.  There  is  much  underlying  the  words — ^the  mere  verbal  clothing  of 
icriptore — ^which  our  most  enlightened  philosophy  and  our  most  advanced 
hfidogy  have  never  dreamt  of.  Nor  can  we  but  protest  against  taking 
be  imds  of  the  Book  out  of  their  obvious  connection  and  meaning  to 
qiport  some  thought  or  theory  of  our  own,  instead  of  inciting  us  to  a 
tore  diligent  and  a  more  persevering  endeavour  to  know  the  mind  of 
be  Spirit.  We  can  afford  to  be  broad  in  our  views  of  evangelical 
nrtli,  but  we  dare  not  be  imfaithful  to  its  claims. 
Even  in  our  modem  modes  of  thought  and  expression  it  cannot  be 
Imifid  that  language  conceals  quite  as  much  as  it  makes  known  ;  and  it 
I  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  make  use  of  words  to  veil  or  mystify  such 
loetrines  and  truths  as  are  distasteful  to  them.  The  terms  which  they 
Qpkj  are  often  ambiguous,  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  to  determine 
be  lense  in  which  they  are  employed.  Objection  may  be  taken  to  the 
t^e  of  our  old  writers ;  but  is  our  modem  phraseology  free  of  fault  ? 
t  is  the  truth  we  are  seeking,  and  not  its  outward  clothing ;  and  this 
truth  is  not  dependent  on  human  authority.  If  all  the  commen- 
which  the  world  contains  were  to  perish  like  the  Alexandrian 
ibraiy  in  the  flames,  there  would  still  be  the  Christian  Volume  with 
4iie|i  to  deal,  with  all  its  sublime  discoveries.  It  prefers  its  claim  to 
nmnal  belief,  and  for  his  belief  each  of  us  is  held  responsible.  Dis- 
<Qie  of  the  commentaries  and  the  authorities  as  we  may,  we  can  never, 
ritb  the  Christian  Testament  in  our  hand,  plead  the  contrariety  of  their 
BiMpretation  as  an  excuse  for  our  unbelief.  We  are  free  to  interpret 
he&ots  and  the  phenomena  of  Scripture  for  ourselves;  but  if  our  in- 
IveliQiis  or  conclusions  differ  from  apostolic  teaching  and  the  concensus 
'  ages,  it  becomes  us  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  we  can  be  right. 
>^  it  just  possible  that  this  revolt  from  authority  may  be  resolved  into 
^i«i?<dt  of  the  intellect  from  truth,  by  allowing  reason  to  take  the 
ihea  of  faith.  It  is  not  within  the  power  or  the  province  of  reason  to 
^  lAat  shall  or  shall  not  constitute  a  revelation  from  God,  any  more 
^tait  can  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  constitution  of  nature. 
Mia  the  physical  world  the  office  of  reason  is  to  sifb  evidence  and  to 
*^  aigumentSy  and  thus  present  a  basis  for  our  belief  in  any  parti- 
^^  leience^  so  in  the  region  of  supernatural  fact  and  phenomena,  its 
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By  J.  S.  R 
(Continued  from  last  number.) 

XXI. 

I  HAVE  never  l:)een  able  to  imderstand  what  is  meant  by  religic 
"the  basis  of  education."  Those  who  use  tliis  language  { 
mean  by  the  word  "  education,"  instruction, — instruction,  that  i 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  schooM 
They  think  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  day-school,  in  whi 
useful  arts  are  taught,  without  religion  being  regarded  as  the 
the  teaching.  That  religion,  again,  they  further  think  shoidd 
is  dogmatically  taught  in  their  own  formularies,  especially  the  a 
Now,  if  the  dogmas  or  doctrines  taught  in  the  catechism  were 
but  simple  and  absolute  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  ki 
of  them  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  basis  for  instruction  ia 
and  writing.  A  child  might  learn  these  arts,  and  even  perhap 
the  power  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  without  knowing  any 
baptismal  regeneration,  or  of  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  a  sa 
The  thing  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  every  day,  so 
structure  of  ordinary  school-learning  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  l> 
up  in  the  absence  of  the  supposed  necessary  foundation. 

XXII. 

But  it  might  be  said,  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  qn 
not  what  has  thus  been  intimated,  or  that,  if  it  includes  it,  it 
taken  as  including  a  great  deal  more.     It  should  be  tinderst 
by  "  religion  being  the  basis  of  education,"  not  ordinary  school 
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xxin. 

question,  iHien,  whether  religion  is  an  essential  part  of  education, 
he  word  in  its  proper  sense,  is  easily  determined.  Education,  if 
in  by  it  what  we  ought  to  mean,  is,  as  has  just  been  intimated, 
mplete  and  perfect  development  of  every  power,  faculty,  and 
Y  with  which  our  nature  is  endowed.  Now,  among  the  essential 
tea  of  humanity  is  the  capacity  for  religion.  Man  is  a  religious 
—if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  He  has  in  him  a  faculty 
DO  other  creature  in  this  world  of  ours  has — the  speculations  of 
i  and  his  disciples  notwithstanding.  He  can  grasp  the  idea  of 
»n  entertain  the  notion  of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  of  right  and 
of  external  or  supreme  law.  He  can  trust,  and  hope,  and 
p;  he  has  that  within  him  which  gives  impression  to  the 
ed,  and  reality  to  the  unseen.  He  can  stand  up  and  say,  '*  I 
; "  he  can  kneel  down  and  say,  "  Our  Father."  This  religious 
belongs  to  him  as  man ;  it  makes  him  what  he  is ;  it  places  him 
head  of  this  lower  creation;  it  constitutes  him  its  priest  and 
T.  The  full  and  complete  education — that  is,  the  perfect  de- 
ent  of  the  whole  nature  of  a  being  possessed  of  this  capacity  for 
1 — of  course  must  include  the  drawing  forth  and  the  direction  of 
pacity.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  suppose  that  the  education 
anity  could  be  complete,  however  largely  every  other  power  and 
were  developed,  if  that  which  is  supreme  and  regal — the  queen  and 
ts  above  all  others — were  to  be  left  folded  up  without  any  attempt 
I  and  direct  it  by  the  sunlight  of  the  truth  for  which  it  was  made. 

XXIV. 

oation  is  something  more  than  instruction.  Putting  in  is  not  the 
liing  as  drawing  out,  though  the  one  may  be  used  as  an  instrument 
ctoate  the  othe^.  In  themselves,  reading  and  writing  are  not 
um ;  and  as  to  religion,  and  the  development  of  the  religious 
'  through  faith,  why,  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  religious 
ity — grand  patriarchal  men — coidd,  very  probably,  neither  read 
rite.  The  faculty  is  to  be  developed  by  truth — the  truth  that 
B  to  it.  In  early  times — the  times  of  such  men  as  Enoch  and 
am — that  truth  came  to  them  direct  from  God,  or  was  conveyed 
lition.  It  may  be  taught  now  from  a  Book,  and  through  means 
ling ;  but  reading — even  reading  the  Bible — ^is  only  an  instiiiment; 
ig  to  read,  and  learning  to  read  the  Bible,  is  only  to  acquire  the 
of  using  the  instrument.  The  instrument  is  not  the  thing ;  the 
is  not  the  truth ;  instruction  in  an  art  is  not  in  itself  the  develop- 
of  a  fiumlty^  or  at  least  of  that  higher  faculty  to  which  the  art 
B  made  to  minister. 
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XXV. 

Beligion,  then,  is  essential  to  complete  education — educatioiii 
so  called ;  but  instead  of  being  the  basis  of  it,  it  is  a  part  oi  it 
important  a  part,  that,  instead  of  being  the  ground  whence  it 
it  is  rather  the  crowning  glory  of  the  process — the  top  stone  of 
plex  structure.  Religious  instruction  is  of  course  the  instn 
religious  development.  Learning  to  listen  and  understand, 
and  write,  is  not  religion ;  but  speech  and  reading,  lectures  and 
filled  and  impregnated  by  religious  truth,  become  means  of  relig 
ture.  Language  maj  be  learnt,  reading  and  writing  taught  and  t 
without  any  of  them  teaching  religious  truth.  They  may  then  b 
ments  influencing  the  deyelopment7of  other  faculties,  not  the  i 
In  that  case  they  may  nurture  and  strengthen  the  intellect  oe 
in  doing  this  they  may  furnish  the  individual  with  an  instnu 
call  forth  a  power,  which,  being  applied  to  spiritual  truth,  maj 
the  means  of  stimulating  and  expanding  the  religious  faculty. 

XXVI. 

This  use,  however — this  direction  and  application* of  the; 
power — may  take  place  in  another  sphere,  and  be  promoted  thrr 
influence  of  another  agency  than  what  belongs  to  the  school.  ! 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  Christian  parents,  themselves  is 
in  Divine  things  and  animated  by  the  instincts  of  a  Divine  life 
educate,  and  train,  and  ''  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nur 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  The  proper  religious  culture  of  the  ] 
a  Christian  fjEimily  is  a  duty  resting  primarily  and  directly  on  ( 
fathers  and  mothers.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
them  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  or  any  of  the 
of  schooMeaming,  if  there  are  others  to  undertake  the  w< 
whose  profession  it  is  to  undertake  it.  Why,  a  Christia] 
in  apostolic  times, — living,  say,  at  Tarsus  or  Antioch, — ^mi| 
his  son  to  a  common  or  heathen  school  for  instruction  in  I 
grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  so  on, — and  yet  retain  in 
hand  his  child's  direct  Christian  education.  In  the  same  way,  n 
schools  might  be  exclusively  secular  as  to  instmctiouy  and  yet  th< 
ian  education  and  ctdture  of  the  pupils  be  fully  attended  to,  and  ad 
secured,  by  those  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  by  the  law  of  G 

XXVIL 

This  we  say  might  be.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  pn 
is,  that  Christian  parents  would  prefer  sending  their  children  U 
school  in  which  there  would  be  something  of  Christian  influent 
the  teaching  being  conducted  by  a  Christian  man.  Even  with  re 
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iatMchooLs,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  might  be  the  children  of 
Qonuit  and  irreligious  parents,  who  neither  cared  for  nor  were  compe- 
nt  to  domestic  religious  training,  it  woidd  be  well  for  moral  culture 
be  attended  to,  and  a  recognition  of  God  maintained  ;  and  this,  we 
Ink,  might  be  best  done  by  such  a  selection  of  Bible  lessons  as  was 
'ened  to  in  Essay  XIY.,  which  appeared  in  April. 

'ft*  In  a  note  appended  to  the  Essays  last  month,  mention  was  made  of  a  pro* 
ed  monimient  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, — partly  the  resnlt  of 
it  we  had  said  in  Ifarch,  Eesay  IX.  Contributions  were  requested  to  be  sent  to 
Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  27,  Paternoster  How,  and  acknowledg- 
its  were  promised  by  ns.  Our  friend  informs  us  that  he  has  not  receired  a 
jjie  oontribution !  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  many  grounds.  In  the  first 
x^  there  are  few  now  living  who  personally  knew  Mr.  Hughes ;  and  though  his 
16  is  ^miliar  to  the  present  generation  as  the  originator  of  the  Bible  Society,  this 
itself  does  not  excite  sentiment.  Then,  the  May  Meetings  have  been  absorbing 
ntion ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  impression  on  most  readers  might  have  been 
t  the  £150  or  £200  wanted  would  be  sent  in  at  <mee  ; — and  this,  in  many,  would 
1  to  the  thought  that  their  contribution  would  not  be  required.  This  thought 
bU  seem  to  have  been  very  general,  and  also  to  have  been  very  generally  acted 
SL  We  repeat  therefore  that  our  Secretary  is  open  to  receive  contributions ;  and 
add,  that  any  of  our  readers  who  are  able  to  contribute,  and  feel  moved  to  do  so, 
i  better  act  before  the  subject  is  forgotten  or  the  impulse  subsides.  It  is  not  im- 
tbiUe  that,  in  some  oases,  our  having  only  asked  for  a  guinea  may  have  been 
lini  uf.  Many  gentlemen  don't  like  to  draw  a  cheque  for  so  small  an  amount. 
Iwweyer,  they  think  that  a  cheque  for  three  guineas,  or  five,  will  look  better, 
W  figures  will  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  us.  J.  S.  E. 


{Canduded  from  owr  loBi^ 

■B  now  reflect  on  the  wonder — ^look  at  the  bodily  form — ^hearken 
tbe  voice;  and  connect  the  whole  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
luiton  Christ — 

I  As  the  Eternal  Word.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  so,  is  so,  we 
ttv.  When  Christ  appeared  in  the  world,  at  His  birth  the  Word 
id  become  flesh.  The  Divine  nature  did  not  enter  the  humanity 
J«sii8  when  He  was  baptized,  aa  some  ancient  heretical  speculators 
ttgmed.  The  Divine  testimony  is  express,  that  the  infant  Jesus 
*  the  Son  of  God.  He  had  a  human  nature  pure  and  spot- 
■l  The  nature  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary — conceived  of  the  Holy 
koit— was  a  holy  thing.  Human  nature,  as  bom  in  a  common  way, 
totaboly  thing.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  but  Jesus 
H  bom  only  tn  (Atf  ^tifetfiMM  q/"  sinful  flesh.  His  flesh  was  not  sinful— 
iiioiil  not  fallen.    That  He  had  a  human  mind,  as  well  as  a  human 
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r  ♦  volximes  of  controversy,  Lave  been  raised  by  these  questiona- 

l  ./  matter  remains  much  where    it  was.       We  wonder  neitlic 

I:  :  disputes  nor  at  the  result.     The  inquisitive  will  inquire  ;  but  ti 

1  '.'^  intellect  will  never  comprehend.     Keason,  in  face   of  a  myi 

"■''\|  ask  questions  :    puzzled,  silenced,  or  attempting  to  deny,  reas< 

Ij^  annihilate  the  fact  which  the  mysterious  underlies.     Amidst  t 

of  word-warriors  and  metaphysicians,  the  testimony  of  the 

remains  dear  and  bright  as  the  stars, — "  the  Word  was  made  : 

^  ,  To  Him  the  Divine  Father  referred  at  His  baptism,  and  sai 

'^;  :|  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"     On  TTim  th 

'*/!  Spiiit — the  Holy  Ghost — descended  and  rested.     The  relatii 

■i  Spirit  to  the  Son,  as  to  the  Father,  is  a  relation  of  equality  a 

/ 1  That  relation  is  not  revealed  in  the  history  of  Christ's  baptism : 

\\  wo  should  not  perceive  it  simply  from  what  is  stated  here.     B 

*'  I  reminded  of  it.     Revealed  elsewhere,  it  is  brought  to  our  rw 

,;  I  We  have  the  Father  speaking,  the  Son  receiving,  the  Spirit  da 

and  looking  at  the  narrative  alone,  we  might  fall  into  Trithei 

the  notion  that  there  are  three  Gods ;    but  against  that  we  an 

by  other  Scriptures,  and  the  sum  of  inspired  teaching  is  given  i 

{  creed,  "  There  arc  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God."    Christ  is  Gc 

]\  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  were  merely  man ;  if  the  W 

not  made  flesh.  He   could  not  be  the  redeeming  Christ.     If 

not  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  He  could  not  save  th 

^■•}  i*ace;  for  plainly  do  we  see,  from  Scripture  teaching,  th^t  mi 

more  than  man  can  give — ho  needs  a  redemption  which  man  a 
oomplish.    But  the  Saviour  is  Divine  j  the  Saviour  is  one  with  t 
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shows  in  His  life  and  death  how  God  is  just  in  saving  man  ;  He  recon- 
dks  xnan  to  God  through  His  atonement ;  and  wc  believe  that  when  the 
Sfarit  descended  on  Him,  it  was  not  simply  for  His  sake,  but  for  oura. 
In  receiving  the  Spirit  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  mediatorial  work,  Ho 
wcdTed  it  for  man's  sake :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  Ho  said,  "  is  upon 
Be,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
optivee,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
tre  braised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'* 

In  receiving  the  Spirit  He  did  so  in  a  mediatorial  capacity.  Ho  re- 
ceived it  for  us — not  in  a  stinted  degree,  not  out  of  a  measiu'e,  but  in 
fulness :  that  out  of  His  fulness  wo  may  receive,  and  gi'ace  for  grace  ; 
for  He  is  the  Depository,  Treasurer,  Trustee  of  the  Church's  wealth. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  the  Apostle  declared  :  "  There- 
fore being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath  shed  forth  this  which  yo 
now  see  and  hear."  And  Christ  having  received  the  Spirit  Himself 
whilst  on  earth,  prayed  the  Father  that  His  disciples  might  receive  it 
also :  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  soeth  Him  not, 
neither  knoweth  Him ;  but  ye  know  Him,  for  Ho  dwelleth  with  you, 
tod  shall  be  in  you."  How  wonderful  is  that  part  of  His  interces- 
sion, including,  amongst  its  objects,  the  donation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  which  He  says,  "  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  me  may  bo 
in  them,  and  I  in  them."  So  that  through  this  Christ,  this  precious  Inter- 
<*tBor,  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  all  the  Church ;  He  opens  heaven, 
uid  brings  down  the  Comforter;  through  union  with  Him,  by  faith, 
^  Spirit  abides  within  us.  And  apart  from  Him,  the  human  soul 
*^wnaiii8  a  stranger  to  Di\'ine  communion.  [' 

Let  us  remember  these  facts.  We  have  need  of  the  Spirit.  If  to  qualify 
Christ  for  teaching  us,  healing  us,  saving  us,  the  Spirit  was  needful, 
^  much  more  needful  must  He  be  for  bringing  us  into  fellowship 
^Wi  Him,  enlightening  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  unsealing  the 
•ffections  of  our  heart !  If  He  needed  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  that 
He  noight  be  made  a  High  Priest,  how  much  more  do  wo  need  an 
'niction  from  the  Holy  One,  that  wo  may  understand  the  things 
freely  g^ven  to  us  of  God  !  And  the  Spirit  will  be  bestowed,  if  wo 
**  that  Heavenly  Gift  through  Christ.  He  keeps  heaven  opened ; 
*^^^  is  a  clear  sky  overhead  ;  nothing  intervenes  to  prevent  a  dovc- 
*^  parity,  gentleness,  and  love,  from  entering  our  heai*ts.  The  door- 
^y  is  dear  for  us  to  come  to  Him,  who  has  made  peace  by  the  blood 
^  Bis  cross ;  and  for  grace  to  come  to  us,  accoixling  to  the  abundant 
P^omiaeB  of  the  Gospe]. 
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III.     The    Spirit    descends  on  Jesus    as  our  example.      As  on 
example    in    submitting    to    baptism    He   teaches    us    to    fulfil   a) 
righteousness.     Because  the  baptism  which  He  prepares  for  us  finds  it 
consummation  only  in  the  essential,  actual  fellowship  of  His  death  aa 
resurrection.  The  '^us"  in  which  He  includes  Himself,  in  His  humhleco!: 
descension  before  John,  means  in  its  deepest  signification  ''  us  alL"  "  Bl 
utters  it  as  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  name  of  humanity;  as  the  Forenumeti 
in  the  name  of  His  own,  with  whom  He  here,  at  the  very  beginning 
most  entirely  unites  Himself.    He  indeed  is  pre-eminently  the  Fnlfiller ; 
but  all  who  become  participators  of  ELis  righteousness  fulfil  in  Him  mi 
through  Him  the  same  righteousness,  and  in  the  same  way.     He  poto 
Himself  at  the  head   of  His  Church  as  a  servant,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven    as  a  perfect  man,  He  says  to  us  redeemed  men :   Thiu  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."     ''  All  righteousness : ''  let  u 
ponder  the  breadth  of  this  obedience,  and  undervalue  not  its  podttre 
forms  with  regard  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

As  an  example,  by  His  baptism  He  teaches  us  to  place  ourselTtf 
in  the  way  of  Divine  communications.  Already  we  have  seen  that  we 
may  seek  them.  We  think,  further,  His  example  shows  us  how  and  wher& 
For  if  John  the  Baptist  knew  that  the  Spiritual  Baptizer  was  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  Spirit  descending  on  Him,  surely  the  great  Baptizer  Bjsot 
self  would  know  there  was  to  be  such  an  identification !  Conseqaentlj 
He  would  come  to  the  Jordan  and  to  John,  expecting  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  came  where  He  knew  the  heavens  would  open.  We  h 
our  turn  are  to  do  the  like.  Where  the  Spirit  may  be  expected  to  deeoaoif 
there  we  should  come  and  wait  for  Him  !  In  worship,  by  all  the  meitf 
of  grace ;  at  the  baptismal  font  (if  not  baptized  already) ;  at  the  oonuaU' 
nion  table,  we  should  seek  the  banks  of  our  Jordan,  where  the  Holy  One 
from  heaven  is  wont  to  rest  on  those  who  watch  for  Him.  And  especuJlj 
let  us  attend  to  private  prayer :  in  the  closet  let  us  ask  fiv 
Heaven's  best  gift,  let  us  ask  for  the  Spirit  to  come  in  ways  suited  to  the 
duties,  the  trials,  the  cares  of  our  daily  life.  The  foUowing  prayer  fooo' 
amongst  the  papers  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel — ^not  written  by  him,  but  said  to 
be  used  by  him — ^is  most  worthy  of  being  used  by  aU,  with  such  modifr 
cations  as  difierent  circumstances  may  require: — 

**  Great  and  Merciful  Qod,  Ruler  of  all  nations,  help  me  daily  to  repair  to  'S^ 
for  wijsdom  and  grace  suitable  to  the  high  offices  whereto  Thy  FtoWdenoe  htf 
called  me.  Strengthen,  O  Lord,  my  natural  powers  and  faculties,  that  the  wflifl^ 
and  solemn  interests  with  which  Thy  servant  is  chaiged  may  not  greatlfSQ^ 
through  weariness  of  body  and  confusion  of  mind.  Deign,  I  beseech  Thee,  to  ohni^ 
or  correct  the  ill  effects  of  such  omissions  or  nustakes  in  my  piooeedings  asiBiT 
result  from  partial  knowledge,  infirmity  of  judgment,  or  unfaithfulness  in  any  i^ft 
whom  I  may  have  to  do. 

**  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  my  Sovereign  and  my  country.    Dispose  the  hesit* 
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h  tMaoDB  to  adopt  such  measuroB  as  will  presexre  public  order,  foster 
idalleriate  distress. 

le  religion  flourish,  and  peace  be  uniTersal. 

hat^  so  far  as  may  consist  with  human  weakness,  whatsoever  is  proposed 
r  others  for  the  general  good  may  be  viewed  with  candour,  and  that  all 
eful  measures  may  be  conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue.  - 
me.  Thy  servant^  grant,  0  merciful  Gk>d,  that  I  may  not  be  so  far  en- 
1  publio  anxieties  as  that  Thy  Word  should  become  unfruitful  in  me,  or 
1  by  difficulty  or  opposition  as  not  to  pursue  that  narrow  way  which 
bo  l^e.  And,  O  most  gracious  Father,  if  notwithstanding  my  present 
purposes,  I  should  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me,  seeing  that  I 
coDstant  remembrance  and  &your,  only  for  the  sake  of  our  most  blessed 
id  Bedeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
er.    Amen." 

as  an  example  the  baptism  of  Jesus  shows  how  submission 
ine  will  receives  honour  from  the  Father  of  all.  He  presents 
>  God,  saying  :  ^'  Lo  I  come  to  do  Thy  will."  The  response 
sn  immediately  follows :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
pleased."  Would  we  be — ^would  we  know  that  we  are— the 
d  1    Let  us  seek  that  blessed  experience,  in  the  paths  of  filial 


YE  no  time  to  attend  to  these  things."  Possible  1  For  what, 
ne  given  you  1  He  would  be  a  wise  farmer,  would  he  not, 
o  time,  in  spring,  to  sow  ?  The  sailor  that  had  no  time  to 
lelm  among  rocks  and  shoals,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  pattern  1 
our  life  but  the  brief  spring  of  your  being,  in  which  you  sow 
f  1  Neglect  it,  and  where  will  your  harvest  be  in  the  Great 
ftck  night,  close  at  hand,  swallows  up  our  days;  night,  in 
nan  can  work.  At  the  best,  what  is  our  life  but  the  little 
day,  a  shining  point  in  the  illimitable  waters,  in  which  it  will 
ghtl  When  the  last  to-day  has  faded  into  eternity — ^who 
r  soon — ^what  will  you  have  of  all  your  labours  and  of  all  the 
f  your  heart,  wherein  you  have  laboured  under  the  sun?  As 
naked  shall  you  return,  and  shall  take  nothing  with  you  that 
iiry  away  in  your  hand !  No  time  to  make  your  peace  with  God  I 
lave  all  eternity  to  bewail  your  folly  in  thinking  so.  You 
(ifinft  to  die.  You  must  find  time  to  stand  before  the  judg- 
For  what  is  life,  but  to  make  sure  of  being  ready  to  do  both  1 
it  time  is  needed  to  seek  and  find  peace  for  your  soul  f  Does 
IT  having  some  holiday?  or  your  retiring  from  all  engage- 
dies  1  Not  in  the  least.  Do  you  never  think  on  anything  but 
bofliness,  whatever  it  may  bel    What  of  your  Mends,  your 
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pleasures,  your  extra  and  voluntaiy  undertakingB ;  what  of  politiai^  a^ 
gossip,  or  mere  relaxation  ?    You  have  your  ni^ts,  your  Sundays^  yoor 
mciil-times,  your  intervals  of  occupation.     Let  any  one  tell  you  soo^e 
money  has  been  left  you,  and  that  you  may  get  it  if  you  take  some 
trouble.     Will  time  bo  wanting  for  that  1     It  is  only  when  your  Good 
Angel  offers  you  eternal  life  that  you  have  no  time  to  put  out  yourliaiul 
and  accept  it !    Be  honest  with  youi-self  .    Such  a  transparent  pretext  ii 
unwoi*thy.     Keligion  is  not  something  separate  from  your  daily  life:  h 
is  a  principle,  not  a  set  of  special  acts.     It  is  no  enclosure  fenced  off 
from  the  common  of  your  daily  duties  ;  it  is  those  duties  done  as  to  ibe 
Lonl  and  not  imto  men.     Whatever  is  not  wrong  is  right,  and  whatever 
is  right  may  be  religious.     Honest  work,  of  whatever  kind,  is  rdigioO) 
if  it  be  done  in  the  right  spirit.     K  you  have  no  time  or  strength  for 
purely  Christian  work,  God  knows  it,  and  will  not  look  for  ii    Bvt 
nothing  can  hinder  your  showing  your  principles  in  the  busiest  life,  or 
from  your  bearing  yourself  as  a  Christian  man  towards  Qod  and  yoor 
fellows.     A  man  can  surely  do  as  much  worldly  work  if  he  fear  God 
and  trust  in  his  Saviour,  as  he  could  if  he  did  neither ;  and  men  ctniM 
his  character  from  his  acts,  without  his  stopping  to  preach.  Does  it  tike 
time  to  be  hiunble,  generous,  devout,  tender-hearted,  conscientious,  pu^ 
minded,  blameless  in  morals,  becoming  in  speech  1     Religion  is  only  * 
shot  colour  of  godliness  shining  across  the  web  of  our  common  life. 

As  to  the  first  decisive  act  of  dedication  to  God,  U  muai  be  ike  mcbt 
tion  of  a  momerU,  You  may  have  thought  on  it  long  before ;  may  Itt^ 
almost  come  the  length  of  it  many  times ;— at  the  last  it  must  be  (te 
calm  determination  of  a  single  pulse.  It  comes  to  Yes  or  No  in  ib 
end,  and  takes  no  longer  concluding  than  either  of  these  briefest  moao* 
syllables  takes  in  saying  to  one's  own  heart.  A  few  sublime  momffltt 
in  our  lives  are  the  pivots  on  which  all  the  rest  turn ;  and  one  m«i^ 
carry  in  it  our  eternal  destiny.  The  prodigal's  "  1  will  arise  "  did  Bfi^ 
take  long  to  utter,  but  it  was  the  fruitful  seed  of  all  that  foUoirei 
Peter's  "  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish  "  was  the  burden  of  a  single  \sntAi 
but  it  brought  the  Almighty  arm  that  snatched  him  from  the  defA** 
It  takes  all  our  life,  and  it  will  take  all  etemityi  to  thank  Qod u^ 
ought,  but  the  self-consecration  from  which  all  springs  lies  in  the  lii^ 
circle  of  one  conclusion  of  the  breast  There  is  no  use,  then,  of  speik' 
ing  about  want  of  time  to  give  one*s  self  to  Him.  The  penitent  tO^ 
that  seals  us  for  heaven  is  breathed  forth  in  a  single  sigh. 

II. — <<  I  know  I  should  think  of  these  thingSi  and  I  don't  intend  ^ 
neglect  them,  but  tiiere's  no  hurry."  Much,  akin  this  to  the  ji»^ 
"  No  time."  What  is  it  you  say?  You  propose  a  bargain  with  CM* 
If  He  like  to  take  you  on  your  own  terms,  yon  will  aooept  nlvatiA 
but  He  must  not  expect  you  to  buy  it  too  dear*    Oan  you  calmly 
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Are  joa  doing  God  a  favour  by  accepting  Cbxist,  or  is  the 
done  to  you  1  You  only  cheat  yourself  by  words  ;  you  want  to 
iff  what  you  dislike,  till  for  your  own  sake  you  must  see  to  it. 
slike  strong  enough  to  make  you  act  so  foolishly  to-day,  will  be 
gp  to-morrow.     Habits  grow  by  indulgence ;  we  get  wedded  to 

till  it  binds  us  as  a  second  nature.  The  farther  we  go  from 
3  much  the  farther  must  be  the  way  back. 
is  it  wise  to  reckon  on  God  giving  you  time  till  it  be  your  pleasure 
:  TTim  )  Oar  life  glides  away  so  silently,  even  when  it  is  longest, 
e  take  little  notice  of  its  flight,  and  our  last  sunset  comes,  too 
when  we  are  least  expecting  it. 

*^  To-moiTow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

re  are  no  tokens  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea  to  tell  how  much 
lyage  is  over ;  to  know  that  is  his  only  who  watches  the  heavens  1 
hould  happen  that  you  have  been  too  much  busied  with  earth  to 
nuoh  time  looking  up  to  them,  as  Alva  said  of  his  not  noticing 
ipse,  what  if  the  voyage  prove  to  be  over  before  you  think  ?  Every 
yard  has  graves  df  all  lengths ;  and  yet  the  poor  pale  sleepers 
it  of  everything  but  that  theirs  should  have  been  filled  so  early  ! 
ythe  oats  down,  in  the  same  sweep,  the  doddered  stalk,  and  the 
flower,  and  the  tender  bud  that  has  only  given  promise  of  blossoms. 
idy  and  the  fruit,  and  the  flower  lie  strewn  and  withered  on  the 
1  together.  Our  future  I  Talk  as  soon  of  the  future  of  the  bubble 
air  or  on  the  stream.  life  is  but  a  waking  dream ;  we  think  it 
mt  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  How  do  you  know  that  you  will  have 
0  seek  God  when  you  are  willing  to  do  so  ?  God  is  ever  nearer 
rethink. 

— ^Perhaps  you  fall  back  on  the  excuse  l^that,  after  all,  it  does 
it  with  you,  but  God,  whether  you  be  religious  or  ungodly.  Some 
that  they  believe  this.  But  if  they  do,  they  libel  the  Almighty, 
ntntdiet  their  own  deepest  consciousness.  You  feel  that  you  are 
» torn  from  sin  and  follow  holiness,  and  that  you  cannot  shift  the 
Ability  firom  your  own  will.  Tou  say  you  must  wait  God's  time; 
'  yoa  are  to  be  saved  you  will  be,  and  that  if  you  are  not,  no  efforts 
nueof  any  value.  Where  did  you  read  this  in  ihe  Biblet 
Brt  that  you  suppose  to  teach  it  must  be  misunderstood.  Christ  says 
iOf  that  it  is  because  we  will  not  come  to  Him  that  we  have  not 
Hft  phadfl  with  us  to  come ;  He  tells  us  that  it  rests  with  us  to 
If  we  wirii  Iffim  lo  enter  our  hearts.    The  very  fact  that  He  is  to 
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judge  US  at  the  last,  is  a  proof  that  He  holds  us  guilty  if  we  fidl  togai 
His  favour. 

The  laws  that  rule  in  nature  and  in  Providence  illustrate  those  ci 
grace.  God  rules  in  all  things,  and  it  is  by  His  will  we  have  whatew 
we  enjoy.  He  gives  us  fruitful  seasons,  and  He  sends  whatever  gifts 
of  fortune  we  receive.  But  we  feel,  none  the  less,  that  the  harvest  of 
the  field,  or  success  in  life,  depends  on  our  fulfilling  the  conditions  He 
has  fixed  for  both.  If  we  were  to  say  that  if  God  please  we  should  hxn 
harvest,  and  that  if  He  did  not,  it  was  no  use  doing  anything,  oar  hum 
would  lie  empty.  We  admit  the  need  of  His  bounty,  but  we  no  ka 
act  on  His  requirements  to  use  all  the  means  demanded.  We  pko^ 
and  sow  as  necessary  to  our  reaping.  In  commerce,  there  is  no  idk 
waiting  on  God's  will,  but  constant  diligence  to  gain  our  ends,  if  we  iroold 
reasonably  hope  to  do  so.  Let  the  same  rules  apply  in  higher  tiuBgi 
"  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,"  but  it  is  his  only  who  asks,  sod 
seeks,  and  knocks.  Still  more :  for  our  encouragement  H^  has  left  bo 
such  doubt  as  to  the  result  in  our  use  of  spiritual  means,  as  hangs  over 
the  employment  of  such  as  promise  outward  benefits.  The  husbandman 
or  the  merchant  may  toil  wisely  and  well,  and  yet  fail  of  their  rewiid; 
but  there  is  no  such  uncertainty  to  those  who  seek  in  sincerity  for  ^ 
nobler  blessings  of  salvation.  Whosoever  comes  will  be  in  no  wise  cut 
out.  If  we  ask  we  shall  receive ;  if  we  seek  we  shall  find  ;  if  we  knodc 
it  shall  be  opened  to  us. 

No.  The  Eternal  cannot  lie.  It  is  infinitely  beneath  Him  to  woA 
His  creatures  by  delusive  invitations  and  assurances ;  to  pretend  toofe 
them  what  He  determines  to  withhold.  Let  no  one  ever  make  you  tldo^ 
so  unworthily  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Would  an  earthly  father  erer  do 
so  f  And  if  he  did,  what  should  we  think  of  him  1  Rely  on  it,  Chrii* 
means  what  He  says  when  He  cries,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  Ubov 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  K  they  could  not  cob^ 
would  He  ever  have  used  such  words  ? 

Cunningham  Geikik 
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Pakt  II. 
Latimer  ultimately  found  reward  in  the  triumph  of  his  opinions  when  ^ 
Bible  was  at  length  licenged  to  be  read  in  English  by  the  people  ;  and  it  ^ 
both  strange  and  affecting  that  the  version  circulated  should  be  that  of  ^ 
sainted  Tyndale,  whom  Henry  had  in  life  abused  and  denounced.  Thisin^ 
proved  aspect  of  the  Chtirch  must  have  considerably  elated  Latimer  on  his  fi^ 
episcopal  visitation,  though  the  prospect  still  remained  sufficiently  gloomy 
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WTiat  most  have  been  the  woful  condition  of  those  clergy  whom  the  prelate 
eoommended  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Bible,  or  at  the  least  with  a  Testa- 
mif  and  to  read  a  chapter  a  day,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination  to 
time.    With  a  priesthood  thus  sunk  in  ignorance  the  condition  of  the 
lople  was  correspondingly  deplorable.      Numbers  of  communicants  were 
laUe  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.     But  here  is  a  gUinpse  of  a  rural  parish 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  (It  is  Latimer  himself  that  tells  the  story, 
V  Mr.  Demaus,  in  one  of  his  sermons  before  Edward  YI.)  : — 
'I  heard  of  a  bishop  of  England  that  went  on  visitation.    And  as  it  was  the 
ksfk  when  the  bishop  should  come  to  be  rung  into  the  town,  the  great  bell's 
pper  was  fidlen  down,  the  tyall  was  broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  be 
g  into  the  town.    There  was  a  great  matter  made  of  this,  and  the  chief  of 
parish  were  much  blamed  for  it  in  the  visitation.     The  bishop  was  somewhat 
sk  with  them,  and  signified  that  he  was  much  o£fended.  They  made  their  answers, 
eicased  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.     '  It  was  a  chimce,'  said  they,  '  that 
dapper  brake,  and  we  could  not  get  it  mended  by-and-by :  we  must  tarry  till  we 
bave  it  done :  it  shall  be  amended  as  shortly  as  may  be.'     Among  the  other 
«  was  one  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  he  comes  up  to  the  bishop :    '  Why,  my  lord,* 
ihe, '  doth  your  lordship  make  so  great  a  matter  of  the  bell  that  lacketh  his 
9«rP   Here  is  a  bell,'  said  he,  and  pointed  to  the  pulpit,  'that  hath  lacked  a 
ipflT  this  twenty  years.    We  have  a  parson  that  fetcheth  out  of  this  benefice  fifty 
nd  (equal  to  £750)  every  year,  but  we  never  see  him.'  '* 
B  another  place  Latimer  relates  a  piece  of  his  own  experience : — 
I  once  came  myself  to  a  place,  riding  on  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and 
otword  over  night  into  the  town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning, 
me  it  was  holiday ;  and  methonght  it  was  an  holiday's  work.  The  church  stood 
7  "^^y*  and  I  took  my  horse  and  my  company  and  went  thither.     I  thought  1 
lid  have  found  a  great  company  in  tiie  church,  and  when  I  came  there,  the  church 
r  wu  tut  locked.    I  tarried  there  half -an-hour  and  more :  at  last  the  key  was 
id,  and  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me  and  says,  '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us, 
mot  hear  you ;  it  is  Bobin  Hood's  day,  the  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather 
Bobin  Hood :  I  pray  you  let  them  not.'    I  was  fEun  then  to  give  place  to  Bobin 
d:  I  thought  my  ro<^et  should  have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not ;  but  it 
U  aot  serve,  it  was  fain  to  give  place  to  Bobin  Hood's  men.     It  is  no  laughing 
^,  By  friends,  it  is  weeping  matter,  a  heavy  matter,  a  heavy  matter,  under  the 
■loe  for  gathering  for  Bobin  Hood,  a  traitor  and  a  thief,  to  put  out  a  preacher,  to 
)  Ms  office  leas  esteemed,  to  prefer  Bobin  Hood  before  the  ministration  of  God's 
d;  and  all  this  hath  come  of  unpreaching  prelates." 

Qoe  more  we  find  Latimer  occupying  an  unpleasant  position  at  the  burning 
orest,  a  martyr  to  the  idea  of  the  Pope's  suprenuicy.  Though  the  Re- 
Mr  preadied  the  sermon  on  that  occasion,  however,  we  know  that  he 
id  gladly  have  escaped  a  trial  from  which  his  heart  revolted ;  and  con- 
enUy  we  gladly  turn  from  the  Smithfield  fibre  to  the  more  worthy 
Mn  of  destroying  images.  A  celebrated  Welsh  figure  fed  the  fire 
vin  Forest  perished.  Numbers  of  other  idols,  including  one  especially 
d  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  were  also  publicly  burned,  their  wires  and 
tty— the  cause  of  their  nodding  and  blinking — being  exposed  prior 
■tmoiion. 

1638  the  Reformation  had  sufi&ciently  advanced  for  sermons  to  be 
«d  four  timea  a  year  in  the  churches,  and  for  Bibles  to  be  placed  at  the 
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reading-desks.  Then  followed  a  time  of  reaction,  and  the  following  jearwu 
one  of  mishap  to  the  advancing  party.  The  return  of  Gardiner  from  the 
Continent  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants ;  for  Cromwell,  in  his  consul- 
tations with  the  King,  found  in  the  able  and  crafty  Conservative  a  fonnidablfl 
rival.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  while  weighing  the  actions  and  characten 
of  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  their  minds  only  gradually  opened  to 
receive  the  truth  in  its  fulness.  Henry  himself  entertained  no  sympathy  for 
the  Protestants,  his  idea  being  that  he  would  reign  pope  in  his  own  domsini 
instead  of  acknowledging  a  bishop  of  Rome.  Latimer  and  Cranmer  as  'yet 
retained  their  belief  in  transubstantiation.  Henry's  darling  wish  was  to 
reduce  his  subjects  to  one  opinion ;  and  till  death  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  nation  into  imif  ormity  of  sentiment.  These  Uto^in 
imaginings  gave  birth  to  what  was  called  the  ^^  Bloody  Statute  *' — a  meason 
which  enforced  under  pain  of  death  the  leading  dogmas  of  Popeiy,  hat 
leaving  the  Bible  untouched. 

On  the  coming  into  force  of  this  retrograde  statute,  Latimer  relinquiahAd 
his  bishopric  of  Worcester.  He  totally  disapproved  of  the  measure ;  but  anj 
shrinking  from  the  probability  of  having  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  proviBaosa 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  action*  By  resigning 
he  supposed  himself  to  be  paying  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  while 
in  reality  he  was  merely  pleasing  Cromwell,  who  dishonestly  used  the  Eing^i 
name  to  effect  his  purpose.  As  a  bishop,  Latimer  had  lived  a  pattern  io  lui 
own  and  after  times.  Honest  in  rebuking  error,  steadfast  in  maintaming 
truth,  loving  and  hospitable,  wo  do  not  believe  that  Master  Hugh,  anymore 
than  his  contemporary  Cranmer,  would  have  forsaken  the  helm  in  dangeroiii 
times  merely  out  of  regard  to  his  own  wishes  or  personal  ease. 

After  resigning  his  diocese,  the  life  of  Latimer  until  the  death  of  Heniy 
the  Eighth  w^as  a  time  of  comparative  inaction.  But  this  season  of  rest  tm 
not  lost  time  ;  for  the  Reformer  husbanded  his  strength  for  days  of  greater 
effort  in  the  future.  Incensed  at  his  resignation,  however,  the  King  forbade 
the  prelate  to  preach,  and  consigned  him  to  a  kind  of  easy  imprisonment  in 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  then  situated  in  Chancery-lane. 
Thence  the  preacher  once  more  went  abroad  ultimately  to  undergo  a  leu 
pleasant  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Leaving  this  obscure  portion  of  the  Reformer's  life,  we  have  to  look  <» 
him  as  an  interested  witness  of  the  chief  occurrences  of  the  times.  He 
shared  the  disappointment  of  the  Continental  Reformers  at  the  English  re- 
action ;  with  them  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  the  fall  and  death 
of  Cromwell.  Doubtless,  also,  he  noticed  the  development  of  the  meea 
character  of  Bonner  ;  watched  with  curiosity  the  crafty  movements  of  Cto- 
diner ;  and  took  an  interest  in  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  of  Cleevei 
and  Catherine  Howard.  These  events,  which  still  retain  their  freahneee  el 
interest,  must  have  been  to  intelligent  contemporaries  occurrences  of  to^ 
passing  moment. 

Latimer,  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  is  again  fo\md  to  jmum  into  &ao4h0 
pleasing  phase  of  his  busy  life.  Concerning  the  vast  influence  he  continoei 
to  exercise  we  shall  do  well  to  listen  to  Mr.  Demaus : — 

"  Such  sermons  could  not  be  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground :  what  ceoifort,  an 
peace,  and  edification  they  ministered  to  many  perplexed  hearts 
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:i  ihey  hare  left  a  plain,  broad  mark  on  the  history  of  England.  Ho  had  de- 
onoed  the  sapentitioiis  regard  for  hallowed  candlea :  on  Candlemas-day  of  the 
irtfker  his  sennon,  'candles  were  left  o£f'  by  proclamation  of  the  Conncil.  Hehad 
iealed  the  reverence  for  '  hallowed  palms ' :  on  Palm-Sunday  it  was  forbidden  to 
ijptlms.  He  had  specially  laughed  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of  giving  ashes  on 
i-Wednesday:  on  Ash-Wednesday  the  ceremony  was  disused.  He  had  con- 
med  images :  and  the  Conncil  issued  a  peremptory  order  that  all  images  should 
tcmored  from  churches,  whether  they  had  been  abused  to  superstitious  pur- 
■  or  not.  He  had  characterized  the  use  of  an  unknown  Latin  tongue  in  the 
ioe  of  the  church  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  devil,  and  in  March 
e  WIS  issued,  by  royal  authority,  an  '  Order  of  the  Communion '  in  the  English 
page,  retaining,  it  is  true,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  yet  promising 
tors  reformation  oven  of  these,  and  embodying  the  substance  of  those  pious 
ibtioiis  which  still  remain  as  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Kngliwh  communion 
iee.  Some  of  these  changes  may  have  been  suggested  by  Latimer's  preaching ; 
€  them  were  unquestionably  promoted  and  facilitated  oy  the  great  influence 
dihis  eloquence  gave  him  over  the  people." 

fot  a  little  Bingular  amid  this  prosperity  was  the  old  man's  presentiment 
hb  violent  death  which  awaited  him.  The  narrow-minded,  vindictive 
diner  lay  as  yet  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  ;  and  from  him,  the  Beformer 
gined,  would  spring  his  troubles. 

he  horizon  (^  Latimer's  evening  of  life  soon  darkened.    Mary  was  pro- 
med  amid  much  noisy  and  wild  rejoicing.   ''Great  was  the  triumph  here  at 
don,"  wrote  one  witness,  "for  in  my  time  I  never  saw  the  like  ;  and  by 
nport  of  others  the  like  was  never  seen.    The  number  of  caps  that  were 
)wn  np  at  the  proclamation  was  not  to  be  told ;  the  bonfires  were  without 
ober,  and  what  with  shouting  and  crying  of  the  people,  and  ringing  of 
I,  there  could  no  man  hear  almost  what  another  said."    This  was  an 
nous  beginning  for  the  best  friends  of  the  Eeformed  Church. 
!iwaid  the  Sixth  has  been  the  favourite  of  successive  historians  ;  and  far 
tfrom  us  to  detract  from  his  due.      Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  to 
irtial  observers  that    during  his  reign  the    Reformation    gained  any 
erial  advantage  in  England.    Amiable  and  pious,  but  necessarily  incx- 
oioed,  the  young  king  is  not  held  responsible  for  the    misdoings  of 
ioQs  or  greedy  advisers,  whose  rapadty  and  the  fierce  disputes  of  the 
aiastics  went  far  towards  alienating  England  from  the  faith,  by  making 
people  long  for  the  quietness  of  darker  days,  when  plain  conmioners 
pted  without  question  what  was  offered,  and  when  the  doors  of  hos- 
tile monasteries  were  open  to  benighted  or  necessitous  travellers.     To 
the  reaction  and  to  cure  the  public  apathy  a  sharp  remedy  was  needed, 
that  sharp  remedy  was  at  hand.    The  people  were  only  half  awakened, 
r  mre  only  imperfectly  acquainted  either  with  the  beauty  of  the  pure 
idy  or  witii  the  vindictive  intolerance  of  Popery.    Coming  into  power  as 
lid  at  a  critical  conjuncture,  it  is  fortunate  for  posterity  that  Maiy  and 
dvisera  were  curiously  short-sighted.    The  Queen  inherited  the  power 
r  to  do  almost  mortal  injury  to  the  Reformation,  not  yet  firmly  rooted, 
lOe  for  all  to  alienate  the  people  from  the  Papacy.    Happily  she  uncon- 
ily  dioae  the  latter  alternative.    While  a  temperate  policy,  character- 
bj  jndidons  forbearance,  would,  humanly  speakingi  have  seiiously 

8  2 
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threatened  the  life  of  the  tender  plant  of  the  Bef ormation.  Mazy  a 
adherents  strengthened  its  growth  by  very  violence.  In  the  mad  do: 
1565,  when  the  Queen  and  government  turned  amateur  fiends,  a  com 
action  set  in,  fatal  to  Popery  in  England  for  ever.  The  authorities  in 
to  do  quite  otherwise  ;  but  by  their  hangings,  burnings,  rackings,  an 
fiscations,  Mary,  and  the  contemptible  sycophants  by  whom  she  wsa 
fanned  into  an  inextinguishable  blaze  what  to  them  appeared  to  be  tl 
dead  embers  of  the  reformed  faith. 

Anon,  we  see  Latimer  in  his  last  days.  For  the  better  portion 
people  the  signs  of  coming  storms  were  appearing,  even  while  the  \ 
London  were  ringing,  and  while  the  citizens  were  cheering  and  fc 
Many  sought  safety  in  flight.  This  was  not  the  procedure  of  Master 
however.  He  would  neither  court  death  nor  seek  to  evade  his  ap] 
Latimer  was  staying  with  his  friend  John  Glover,  in  Warwickshire 
the  fatal  news  arrived  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  discomfiture  and  of 
triumphant  accession.  Of  course  the  wretched  Gardiner  was  release 
the  Tower,  and  true  to  the  presentiment  already  mentioned  he  b( 
encompass  the  ruin  of  the  great  preacher.  But  there  is  yet  time  for 
True  ;  but  Master  Latimer  will  not  fly  ;  he  will  rather,  if  need  be, 
unto  death  to  the  truths  he  has  taught.  Smithfield,  he  said,  ha 
groaned  for  him.  '*  My  friend,  you  be  a  welcome  messenger,"  he  < 
the  man  who  carried  the  summons  to  appear  in  London.  Next  we  i 
in  the  Tower,  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the  three  conferring  togeth* 
the  New  Testament,  strengthening  themselves  for  the  coming  ordeal 
followed  a  mock  conference  at  Oxford — one  of  the  most  disgrace! 
humiliating  scenes  of  English  history.  Finally,  after  a  delay  of 
months,  came  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  that  great  prophecy,  in  the 
time,  issuing  from  the  flam^ — We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  gait 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  tbust  shall  never  be  put  out. 

"  Then  out  spake  aged  Latimer : — 
*  I  tarry  by  the  stake. 
Not  trusting  to  my  own  weak  heart, 

But  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
Why  speak  of  life  or  death  to  me, 

Whose  days  are  bat  a  span  F 
Our  crown  is  yonder.    Ridley,  see ! 

Be  strong  and  play  the  man. 
God  helping,  sach  a  torch  this  day 

We'll  light  on  ^Inglish  land, 
That  Borne  and  all  her  cardinals 
Shall  never  quench  the  brand ! ' " 

G.  HoldekI 
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bnu  are  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  Kew  Testament  which  have  become 
famt  obsolete  through  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  the  development  of 
ks  Christian  conscience.  There  is  no  need  for  cautions  against  a  slavish 
nfbnnity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  though  the  principle  of  legalism  may  survive. 

I  the  fint  century  it  was  necessary  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  seriously 
warn  Gentile  converts  that  fornication  could  not  be  tolerated  among  mem- 

II  of  the  Church.  The  purifying  influence  of  Christianity  has  taught  us 
OQunder  such  an  elementary  maxim  as  a  kind  of  moral  axiom.  But  there 
I  Biany  of  the  primitive  precepts  which  are  as  needful  now  as  ever.  Among 
Bm  are  the  warnings  to  Christian  women  against  vanity  and  display  in  dress. 
A  precepts  are  not  obsolete  yet.  The  evil  at  which  they  are  aimed  is  deep« 
itod  in  human  nature.  The  Apostles  met  with  it  in  Palestine  and  in  Asia 
inor.  It  survived  through  all  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
rtollian,  in  Africa,  witnesses  in  the  third  century,  and  Chrysostom,  at 
itiodi,  in  the  fourth.  It  seems  as  native  to  the  soil  of  the  human  heart  in 
Dope  as  in  Asia.  ''  The  glorious  Reformation  *'  effected  no  radical  refor- 
itMn  here.  We  find  Latimer  denouncing  the  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
dLeightonin  the  seventeenth.  Down  through  the  generations  the  evil 
s  descended  like  a  hereditary  taint.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  have  to 
peat  to  our  Christian  sisters  the  cautions  and  counsels  written  to  the  first 
male  converts  from  Paganism  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

In  ventoring  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  but  delicate  subject, 
B  may  start  with  the  following  principle— It  is  one  of  the  duties  and 
sril^ges  of  the  Church  of  Gk)d  to  lead  the  fashions.  We  do  not  say  this  in 
ignd  to  dress  alone,  but  to  many  other  things.  There  are  fashions  in  the 
kyle  of  conducting  business.  The  Church  of  God  should  take  the  lead,  by 
Ittutian  men  setting  examples  of  the  loftiest  integrity,  the  most  scru- 
tdons  truthfulness,  and  that  spirit  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of 
lubess,  and  the  race  for  riches,  which  would  show  how  business  may  be 
^Bctified,  and  how  a  draper's  shop  or  a  solicitor's  office  may  be  conducted 
'  imto  the  Lord.**  So  too  with  amusements.  Christians  ought  to  amuse 
'^onielTes  and  their  children  at  proper  times  and  places.  But  here  too 
wyihoTild  set  the  fashion  to  the  world  of  simplicity  and  innocent  mirth. 
^  ihould  avoid  those  exciting,  exhausting,  and  dissipating  pleasures  that 
*>%  harmonize  with  the  quiet  interval  of  family  worship,  which  ought  to 
^ite  place,  whoever  may  have  been  invited  to  share  in  the  recreations  of 
he  evening.  So  should  it  be  also  in  regard  to  dress.  We  would  welcome 
^honest  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil,  such  as  the  Dress  Reform  Association 
^niakixig.  But  Christians  ought  to  take  the  lead.  There  ought  to  be  such 
S^tsral  agreement,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  among  Christian  women, 
'^they,  and  not  frivolous  Parisian  dressmakers,  should  lead  the  fashions, 
^^vayrtAe  set  an  example  that  might  be  reasonably  followed  by  others, 
'tils  world  would  not  follow  the  fashion  set  by  the  Church,  so  much  the  worse 
^  the  world.  But  let  not  the  Church,  on  that  account,  be  so  sinful  as  to  cease 
'^toig  a  good  example,  and  begin  following  an  evil  example.    Let  it  not  be 
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BO  foolish  as  to  give  up  its  position  as  ''the  head  **  and  to  become 
(Dent.  zxviiL  13),  dragged  along  after  the  fashions  of  the  ^orld. 
of  the  world  will  transgress  the  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  tl 
cause  for  ''holy  women  "  doing  the  same  ?  If  they  cannot  lead  tb 
let  them  dare  to  be  singular,  so  long  as  their  singularity  is  founded 
sense,  and  on  the  "  Scripture  of  truth.'' 

What  Scripture  teaehes  we  learn  chiefly  from  two  passages.  Tl 
1  Timothy  ii.  9  and  10  : — "In  like  manner  also,  that  women  ac 
selves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety; 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ;  but  (whid 
women  professing  godliness)  with  good  works."  The  other  pt 
1  Peter  iii  3  and  4  : — ''  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outw 
ing  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  < 
but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  ihat  which  is  not  c 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sij 
of  great  price." 

In  these  words  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  women  will  adorn  then 
it  is  allowed  that  they  may  do  so.  The  love  of  adornment  is  09 
peculiarities  in  the  female  sex  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  opposite  i 
appreciate.  "  Women  mtist  be  fine,"  says  Mr.  Jay.  And  the  pn 
"  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire  V  A 
be  set  down  as  a  dandy  if  he  were  to  give  to  the  style  of  his  dress  • 
appearance  as  much  time  and  thought  as,  to  say  the  leasts  we  t 
lawful  in  a  sister  or  a  wife.  The  love  of  adornment  is  not  wxonj 
It  is  its  abuse,  not  its  use,  we  condemn.  Hence  we  do  not  regard  tl 
we  have  quoted  as  absolutely  forbidding  any  one  kind  of  omamei 
gold  or  pearls,  or  any  one  particular  method  of  arranging  the  h 
so  many  of  Ohrist's  precepts,  a  general  principle  is  laid  down 
particular  application  of  it,  the  application  being  perhaps  suggei 
fashions  prevalent  among  dissolute  women  of  that  age.  The  word 
are  meant  to  teach  that  God  cares  nothing  for  outward  adomme 
parison  with  inward  graces.  But  in  so  doing,  while  He  does  no1 
ornament.  He  plainly  condemns  that  excess,  that  anxious  the 
lavish  expense  and  vain  display  which  have  been  among  the  moi 
sins  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  th* 
as  much  pride  in  excessive  plainness  or  eccentricity  in  dress,  as  theo 
in  display.  But,  as  Archbishop  Leighton  truly  says,  "  It  is  (oeriaii 
excess  and  vanity  of  apparel  will  creep  in,  and  will  always  willin 
itself  under  the  cloak  of  some  of  these  honest  and  lawful  cons 
This  is  a  prime  piece  of  our  heart's  deceit,  not  only  to  hold  out  fai 
to  others,  but  to  put  the  trick  upon  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves 
are  right  and  single-minded  in  those  things  wherein  we  are'  direc 
our  lusts  and  feeding  our  own  vanity." 

If  then  women  may  and  will  adorn  themselves,  and  yet  ai;e 
of  sinful  excess,  how  highly  they  should  value  the  limits  laid  do' 
gested  by  the  Word  of  God.   The  limit  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle  i 
by  the  words  "  modest  apparel."    The  word  "  modest"  is  hardly 
translation  of  the  Greek  word,  which  means  '*  well  ordered/'  thi 
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»ii7  with  the  best  order  of  life  and  conduct.  Perhaps  the  best 
could  select  would  be  "seemly,"  or  "becoming.*'  It  is  opposed 
Dg  like  display  or  extravagance  in  regard  to  styles  of  dress,  or  hair, 
ny.  In  a  word,  good  comtnoit,  sense  and  cultivated  moral  taste  are  to 
aides  by  which  Christian  women  may  be  led  into  an  intelligent 
»  of  these  precepts  of  God's  Word. 

ommon  sense  will  preserve  from  either  extreme  of  affected  sobriety 
ve  display.  It  teaches  us  fchat  the  patterns  of  the  last  century  are 
sarily  the  best,  nor  are  they  necessarily  the  worst ;  that  styles  of 
aid  vary  with  age  ;  that  health  and  comfort  should  guide  in  the 
of  dress  rather  than  some  passing  fashion,  however  absurd  ;  that 
itly  such  a  custom  as  tight-lacing  is  positively  wicked — a  sin  against 
ies  which  Crod  has  given  us  to  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
on,  which  absorb  less  heat,  are  appropriate  in  summer,  but  not  in 
ind  that  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  colours  and  combinations,  the 
»ted  and  cultured'may  be  best  trusted  to  as  examples  of  what  styles 
lend  themselves  to  men  and  women  of  the  most  refined  taste. 
3mmon  sense  vpill  be  still  further  guided  by  a  cultivated  moral  taste. 
16  styles  of  low  evening  dress,  we  might  well  say,  "  Doth  not  even 
self  teach?"    And  when  we 'meet  by  gas-light  strangers  in  the 

our  towns,  are  we  not  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  whether,  judged 
Iress,  they  can  be  of  reputable  character  ?  Should  notJ]our  young 
sisters  most  carefully  avoid  any  approach  to  that  flaunting  s^le  of 
ich  might  lead  them  to  be  suspected  by  strangers  ?  This  is  the 
oggested  by  the  word  "  shamefas;tm^ess,*^    It  is  imfortimate  that  a 

the  spelling  of  the  word,  since  the  first  edition  of  King  James' 
B8  printed,  has  obscured  its  meaning.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with 

as  the  present  spelling  suggests,  but  corresponds  to  the  word 
Hess."  It  means  a  firm  establishment  in  modesty  and  sober- 
M^  through  the  influence  of  an  honourable  shame.  Such  an  hon-  . 
lame  will  sensitively  shrink  from  any  kind  of  dress  which  might 
its  moral  reputation  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  its  religious  consistency 
imation  of  Christians. 

r  consideration  that  may  guide  us  as  to  what  is  "  seemly,"  in 
precept  .in  Timothy  appears  to  refer,  partly  at  least,  to  the  dress 
te  to  public  worship.  This  we  infer  by  comparing  verses  8  and  9. 
xL  Paul  alludes  to  the  same  subject.  We  are  there  taught  that 
j^Ib  witness  the  order  of  God's  house  and  the  habits  of  the  wor- 
But  a  still  higher  spectator  is  present.  Grod  is  there.  He  observes 
sd  appearance  of  the  worshippers,  so  far  as  it  is  a  sign  of  the  state 
irt.  What  He  delights  to  see  is,  not  the  latest  Paris  fashions,  but 
iment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
e."  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  house  of  God  and  the  hour  of  prayer 
occasion  of  the  chief  display  of  the  week,  let  the  presence  of  angels 
ue  of  God.be  motives  for  exercising,  even  in  regard  to  dress,  that 
ty  and  godly  sincerity"  which  become  those  who  are  "  priests  unto 

tiYes  and  helps  to  comply  with  these  precepts  of  God's  Word,  we 
spgest  to  our  Christian  sisters  the  following  considerations : — 
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1.  Remember  the  mischief  don^  by  such  ezoew  as  is  condemned.  How 
much  predoiis  time  is  wasted,  we  might  even  say  murdered,  l^  being  ipent 
on  sudi  ornamentation  !  What  an  expenditure  of  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  subject  by  those  whose  constant  cry  seems  to  be  ''  Who  will  show  us  iny 
good  "  design  for  producing  a  more  striking  effect  ?  Is  there  any  new  ffttwf 
under  the  sun  ?  What  sinful  extravagance  on  the  part  of  many  who  caimut 
give  much  away  because  they  carry  so  much  about !  And  what  fuel  to  thai 
vanity  which  is  vigorous  enough  within  us  at  all  times,  and  needs  no  exdift- 
ment  from  things  without  us — things  so  entirely  separate  from  ourselTM  u 
the  clothes  we  wear  ! 

2.  Reflect  on  the  force  of  example.  To  Christian  matrons  and  elden  wi 
would  earnestly  appeal  to  try  and  set  that  kind  of  example  which  it  would 
be  well  for  young  Christians  to  follow.  Many  of  your  younger  fellow-diflciplM 
may  be  inexperienced  and  unstable,  and  need  the  help  of  a  healthy  Ohxiititt 
opinion  and  example.  Try  and  give  them  these.  Think  of  the  inflnsnoe 
for  good  you  may  exert  even  in  the  little  matter  of  dress  and  the  ooutiiit 
arbitrary  changes  of  whimsical  fashions.  Apply  even  to  these  matters  ihs 
sublime  principles  which  the  Apostle  Paul  taught  in  Romans  xv.  1-3,  remon- 
beringthat  **  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself.'*  And  let  Chxistiansol  lU 
ages  see  to  it  that  irreligious  young  women  shall  never  be  able  to  plesd  tltf 
excesses  of  Christians  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  follies.  *^  Walk  in  wisdom 
toward  them  that  are  without." 

3.  Seek  the  cultivation  of  good  works  rather  than  of  fine  fashions.  Adon 
yourselves,  as  ''becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with  good  woriA" 
Yield  to  the  great  Christian  principle  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Chalmen  » 
'Hhe  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  **  The  apostle, **  says  Lei^tos, 
on  the  passage  in  Peter,  '  *  pulls  off  from  women  their  vain  outside  omamenti; 
but  .  .  .  he  doeth  this  only  to  send  them  to  abetter  wardrobe  :  then i> 
much  profit  in  the  change.'*     (rather  young  children  around  you  in  tiii 

.  Sunday-school,  remembering  all  the  while  that  their  eager  eyes  will  feiit  on 
all  you  wear,  and  try  and  win  them  to  Christ.  Gro  to  the  x>oor  and  ignonot 
with  kind  words  and  deeds  of  love,  till  doing  good  becomes  a  luxuxy,  lod 
self-denial  in  dress  among  other  things  becomes  a  privilege,  that  yon  10*7 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  The  more  you  delight  in  good  worki,  tho 
more  you  are  filled  with  tho  spirit  of  Christ,  the  less  will  you  care  for  plsitod 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array. 

4.  Think  of  the  short  continuance  of  all  gratification  derived  from  out- 
ward display.  Tho  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  ''not  oorruptiblO) 
implying  that  all  outward  ornaments  are.  Good  works  as  the  firoit  d 
Christian  faith  are  an  eternal  possession.  If  we  have  not  these  ''  laid  npin 
store  against  the  time  to  come,'*  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  our  boditf, 
stripped  of  all  their  gay  clothing,  will  have  no  covering  but  a  shroud.  0^ 
spirits  will  be  in  still  more  pitiable  plight,  utterly  naked,  with  all  their  V» 
exposed  to  God.  There  is  only  one  covering  which  will  avail  them  then.  It 
is  God's  righteousness,  made  ours  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  a  mre 
evidence  of  our  being  clothed  with  God's  righteousness  and  thus  justifiodi 
we  need  to  be  adorned  with  good  works  and  thus  sanctified.  And  as  odo 
test  of  our  sanctification  we  may  reasonably  ask.  Are  we  seeking  to  confonft 
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ov  bbiti,  eTen  in  regard  to  so  simple  a  matter  as  dress,  to  the  grand 
priodples  and  precepts  laid  down  bj  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  still  sacredly 
binding  on  all ''  women  professing  godliness  "  1 

Edwabd  S.  Pbout. 


!ee  moyement  which  was  commenced  some  weeks  ago  in  Warwickshire,  and 
hidi  will  spread  through  England,  completes  the  revolution  through  which 
k^g^  society  has  been  passing  during  what  will  perhaps  be  known  as 
le  Victorian  era  in  our  national  history.  During  the  last  generation  old 
liqgi  have  passed  away  and  aU  things  have  become  new  with  a  completeness 
which  few  of  as  dream.  In  one  sphere  of  our  national  life  'alone  things 
emed  unchanged,  almost  unchanageable.  The  peasantry  who  till  our  fields 
ened,  until  this  new  movement  took  shape,  to  be  just  where  they  were 
Ine  the  deluge  of  the  Revolution  broke  upon  the  world.  Everywhere  else 
ovement,  change  ;  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  men  may  question  ;  but 
•  £mI  is  patent — everywhere  rapid  and  complete  transformation.  But  the 
neoltoral  labourer  of  this  generation  could  be  with  difficulty  distinguished 
M  the  man  bound  to  the  soil  long  ages  ago.  Royalty,  iffistocracy,  the 
my,  the  navy,  the  clergy,  law,  medicine,  the  public  service,  commerce, 
nufatcture,  industry,  domestic  service,  all  have  had  to  endure  the  trans- 
nung,  let  us  hope  too  the  purifying  and  elevating  hand.  But  Hodge — 
I  nature,  his  home,  his  work,  his  prospects,  remained  about  where  they 
Sd  generations  ago.  This  agricultural  strike — ^now  formally  organized 
4reoognized  as  an  entity  with  which  society  will  have  to  treat  and  to  make 
a»— brings  home  to  the  lowest  and  most  helpless  class  of  our  conscripts  of 
boor  the  ideas  and  the  forces  which  in  all  other  spheres  of  our  national 
•tad  activity  have  moulded  everything  anew.  It  completes  the  destmc- 
n  of  the  feudal  order  and  the  feudal  ideas  of  relationship  which  have 
jped  in  our  country  for  ages,  and  which  this  generation  has  finally  broken 
>  tad  destroyed.  It  substitutes  new  and  higher  ideas  of  relationship,  more 
iiniioed,"  more  free — God  grant  that  they  may  prove   happier  ones — in 

BIT  room. 

ft  may  seem  strange  in  these  days  to  speak  of  the  feudal  relations  of  men 

like  feudal  ideas  as  present  realities.    We  think  that  the  feudal  ages  died 

^eentories  ago.    Institutions  and  ideas  die  slowly  in  England,  happily 

tt ;  it  secures  the  beautiful  continuity  of  our  history.    But  were  this 

Mitter  in  hand  it  woidd  be  easy  to  justify  the  statement,  and  to  show 

^T«y  recently  society  has  passed  out  of  the  feudal,  which  is  essentially 

aristocratic,  into  the  modem,  which  seems  to  be  as  essentially  the 

MMniie  stage  of  its  development.     Transitions  are  always  painful^  and 

ime&t  of  sadness  naturally  surrounds  them.     We  can  quite  understand 

Iwling  of  pain  which  pervades  country  society  as  this  new  spirit  of 

otanBj  breaks  in  upon  it,  and  strikes  are  organized  in  the  quiet  village 

(oom,  and  mass  meetings  are  held  under  the  chestnut-tree  on  the  village 

a.    It  meant  a  revolution  in  the  relations  of  the  squire  and  his  depen- 
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dants.  Things  can  never  return  to  their  old  order ;  the  power  whj 
put  forth  and  found  to  be  so  potent  will  not  slumber,  and  the  squire 
must  look  forward  to  the  keen  and  constant  contest  with  detei 
grasping  labour,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  town  manufacturer  or 
has  to  spend  his  days.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labour  in  thi 
era  are  stormy  and  struggling.  There  is  a  higher  order,  a  highe: 
which  things  are  working  ;  but  no  industry,  no  branch  of  human 
activity,  has  reached  it  yet.  And  the  agricultural  interest  has  n 
the  same  arena  of  strife  and  confusion,  and  will  have  to  fight  its  w: 
by  a  long  and  stem  effort,  to  the  higher,  juster,  and  holier  relatio 
employers  and  employed  must,  if  Christ's  l^kingdom  is  ever  to  b 
ultimately  attain. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  Warwickal 
There  is  much  that  is  most  touching,  much  that  is  most  pictoxei 
that  is  most  stirring  in  the  narration  which  the  able  correspond 
London  daily  journals  supplied,  and  which  have  been  repeatc 
mented  upon  in  well-nigh  every  penny  paper  in  the  country.  Oi 
one  is  driven  to  feel,  reading  the  narrative  of  cruel  pinching  a 
which  is  the  lot  to  which  we  have  for  generations  past  condemm 
who  raise  our  bread  for  us  and  keep  the  pulse  of  our  life  beating 
have  not  struck  one  moment  too  soon.  Marvellous  is  it  that  th< 
has  endured  so  long.  There  is  something  literally  heartrending 
the  tales  of  domestic  squalor,  sickness,  and  misery  which  have  bee 
But  there  was  no  need  of  special  correspondents  to  impress  on  us  tl 
in  which  we  were  content  to  leave  our  peasantry  to  live,  and  the 
and  to  die,  under  conditions  to  which  no  merciful  master  woidd  € 
a  brute,  has  long  been  our  burning  shame  as  a  Christian  people, 
as  a  nation,  but  most  especially  the  shame  of  that  Church  which  i 
the  agricultural  districts  exclusively  \mder  her  charge,  and  which 
cally  obstructed  every  effort  which  other  and  feebler  Christian  o 
have  been  stirred  to  make  to  help  the  perishing  poor  in  the  h 
villages  of  our  land.  It  is  deeply  significant  to  us  Nonconfox 
*'  S.  G.  O.,"  the  well-known,  able,  and  candid  correspondent  of 
writing  on  this  movement,  declares  that  his  hope  that  it  will  be 
with  moderation  and  judgment,  lies  in  the  hold  which  the  loc 
formist  preachers  have  established  on  the  confidence  and  affeoi 
labourers,  and  the  measure  in  which  they  have  mixed  themselyes 
conduct  of  the  strike. 

The  much-enduring  patience  of  the  English  peasant  is  not  to  b< 
for  simply  by  his  ignorance  and  stupidity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ably  shrewd  race,  and  they  have  conducted  this  movement  on  the 
a  judgment  and  a  moderation  which  speak  well  for  their  native  q 
their  fitness  to  employ  wisely  the  advantages  they  may  win.  Th 
it  lies  rather  in  the  ideas  and  habits  which  have  their  root  in  the 
times  which  seem  to  lie  so  far  away.  The  peasant  has  never 
emancipated  from  the  land.  He  has  never  quite  lost  the  feeling  tlw 
to  it,  and  that  in  the  locality  in  which  he  was  bom,  there  somehi 
manage  to  live,  and  somehow — there  is  not  so  much  trouble  about 
manage  to  die.    And  the  policy  of  the  landlords,  or  rather  their 
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ideM  inherited  from  the  same  times,  has  fostered  this  feeling  strongly. 
Cinon  Girdlestone,  in  his  noble  and  strenuous  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  west  count ly,  found  that  his 
great  difficulty  lay  in  their  immobility,  in  their  utter  want  of 
enterprize,  of  care  to  escape  from  the  weary  mill-roimd  in  whicli 
it  seemed  to  be  their  destiny  to  grind  till  death.  The  employer  of  peasant 
labour,  instead  of  giving  a  fair  day*B  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  outright,  has, 
throughout  a  wide  district  of  England,  adopted  the  plan  of  eking  out  insufli- 
dent  cash  by  allowances  or  payments  in  kind.  On  well-managed  estates 
it  was  always  understood  that  the  cottage  had  some  sort  of  claim  on  the  f arm- 
houae  or  the  Hall  in  time  of  sickness  or  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life. 
The  lot  of  the  labourer  has  in  the  main  been  rendered  less  wretched  than  his 
nare  money-wages  would  indicate  ;  but  then  this  extra  provision  was  at  the 
woKj  of  capricious  employers,  or  hard,  selfish  masters  who  passed  off  on 
their  labourer  the  stores  which  \^ere  not  quite  good  enough  for  the  cattle  and 
too  good  for  the  pigs.  It  tended  to  keep  the  labourer  in  a  state  of  constant 
d^wndence,  and  to  tie  him  so  tightly  to  the  land  and  to  the  men  who  owned 
it  that  he  hardly  realized  that  he  was  a  free  agent,  and  needed  to  be  rudely 
ihakoi  and  moved  almost  by  force  by  those  who  were  seeking  to  put  a  higher 
BM)de  of  living  within  his  reach.  Then  in  the  end  there  was  ' '  the  house  "  for  his 
iheumatio  and  weary  old  age.  So  that  the  agricultural  labourer  had  sunk 
into  a  state  little  removed  from  servile,  and  had  adopted  the  notion  that  it 
vaa  8omebody*s  business  to  keep  him  just  a  little  above  starvation  during  his 
Hfe  of  labour,  and  then  provide  him  the  means  of  laying  his  aching  bones 
deoentiy  to  rest. 

But  the  poor  law  worked  very  hardly  against  him  in  one  respect.  The 
object  of  the  guardians,  among  whom  the  landlord  influence  is  supreme,  is 
^  keep  rates  as  low  as  possible  in  the  parish.  That  means  to  have  as  few 
poor  as  possible  living  in  it.  Hence  the  indisposition,  which  is  only  just 
raiding,  to  build  convenient  labourers'  cottages  on  the  land.  Many  land- 
kvda  will  have  none,  lest  in  sickness  and  old  age  the  occupiers  shoidd  press 
'^yilj  on  the  rates.  Many  a  weary  mile,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has 
Hodge  to  tramp,  when  his  hard  day's  work  is  done,  to  the  nearest  village 
^^Qe  he  can  find  lodging,  because  his  master  will  not  have  him  living  on  his 
■nd ;  while  the  village  lodgings  in  consequence  get  thronged  in  a  fashion 
which  has  well-nigh  killed  not  Christian  principle  only,  but  the  barest 
^^^onJ  decency  out  of  the  agricultural  heart. 

But  all  this  is  passing  away,  and  a  new  state  of  things,  which  will  have  its 
J^  grave  difficulties  and  perils,  is  rising  up  in  its  room.  Even  as  we  write 
^  It  reported  that  the  Warwickshire  employers  have  so  far  recognized  the 
U)0Qien'  union  as  to  be  willing  to  appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  it. 
lUa  means  that  the  peasant  has  now  foimd  out  the  power  there  is  in  combi- 
'^^^ion,  and  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  contract  on  some  terms  of  decent 
^VUdiiy  with  his  employer.  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  over  he  falls  into  such 
^^  serfdom  again.  But  is  he  ready  for  the  transition  ?  He  is  x>assinginto 
iUg^  stage — ^it  must  depend  on  himself  and  the  possession  of  some  high 
Mities  whether  it  is  to  be  a  happier  stage.  The  next  step  will  be  inevi- 
^^  to  give  him  a  vote,  and  to  launch  him  on  the  political  career.  Progress 
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has  its  pains.  The  world  gets  wiser,  stronger,  more  capable ;  bat  we  doubt 
if  happiness  attends  pari  pcusu  the  progress  of  mankind.  Poor  Hodge  hai 
a  baptism  of  struggle  and  suffering  before  him,  for  which  it  may  happen  that 
he  is  little  prepared.  Cut  away  from  his  old  moorings  and  Ids  old  depen- 
dence, he  must  rely,  as  he  has  never  yet  had  occasion  to  rely,  on  his  owii 
brain  and  hand.  The  class  which  after  a  fashion  has  befriended  while  it 
starved  him,  is  likely  to  be  driven  into  an  attitude  of  stem  oppositioo  by  hii 
just  demands.  The  landlords  are  as  a  rule  not  rich.  The  straggle  for  life 
between  them  and  an  organized  peasantry  is  beginning.  There  will  be  ttern 
battle  and  sore  ipiffering  before  the  end  is  in  sight.  Our  hope,  with  tint  of 
^'S.  G.  O.,"  is  in  the  hold  which  the  Evangelical  preachers  and  teachers  hiTe 
estabUshed  in  the  villages  of  England,  and  the  efforts  of  Christian  men  sad 
women  to  draw  the  classes  together,  to  explain  them  to  each  other,  and  to 
make  them  realize  the  relation  they  hold  to  each  other  in  the  Lord.  Tbsa 
shall  the  Judah  of  station  and  capital  and  the  Ephraim  of  toil  no  longer  vex 
each  other  ;  but  by  bearing  each  other's  burdens  and  helping  each  other'i 
progress,  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  and  be  at  rest. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbowv. 


CHANGING  PLACES. —A  LESSON  FOR  THE  PULPIT  AND  THE 

PEW. 

An  aged  negro,  most  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  bondage,  but  who  was 
now  rejoicing  in  liberty,  appeared  one  day  at  the  study  of  an  eminent  mini'' 
ter  and  introduced  himself  as  '*  Brother  Harkliss  Jones,  from  Sou'  Oaliny. 

The  good  minister  shivered  at  the  thought  of  another  clerical  beggar  for 
church  money,  to  be  spent,  as  so  much  of  it  usually  is,  in  the  trayeOiDS 
expenses  of  the  applicant.  *  *  Well,  Brother  Harkliss, "  he  asked  with  patient 
kindness,  **  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  *' 

''  Tou  can  listen  to  me^  bruder,"  replied  Harkliss,  with  a  princely  air. 

**  I'll  do  that  if  you'll  be  short ;  but  my  time  is  very  precious,  brother, 
answered  the  pastor. 

"So  is  mine,  bruder  ! "  exclaimed  the  visitor  with  a  dignity  which  »lm<** 
startled  the  minister.  "You  and  I*s  both  sarvants  of  de  King,  and  Bi> 
business  always  'quires  haste." 

**  Yes ;  and  your  church  wants  a  little  help,  I  suppose,  after  the  war.  WeUi 
I'm  glad  they  sent  a  sensible  man  for  it." 

"  No,  sir.  My  church  is  de  church  universal,  and  dat  has  got  de  MigW 
One  of  Jacob  for  her  help,  and  needn't  go  beggin'  of  nobody  !  I  com*  *^ 
give  and  not  to  ax,  sir." 

**  Then  you've  got  some  money  for  my  church,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mi^ 
ter,  smiling. 

**  No,  sir ;  what  I've  got  to  give  will  come  closer  home  to  yoa  than  to  fo^ 
church." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  give  me  then  ? " 
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advice  and  a  heap  of  comfort.  I  come  up  from  my  old  home 
lil'n  and  gran'chil'n  was  bound  for  to  come.  I  waa  as  near  de 
banks  of  the  Great  Pedee  as  I  ever  spects  to  be  up  here  ;  and 
many  souls  for  to  save  down  dere,  as  dere  is  up  here.  But  young 
low,  is  songunery  in  deir  views,  and  mighty  'strob'lous  in  carryin* 

Dey  got  a  notion — poor  things — ^that  every  foot  o'  land  up 
anctified  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  sperit ;  and  that  the  arth  yielded  like 
the  cuss  fell  on  it — ^widout  labour  or  sweat !  Dey  thought  de 
h  little  heaven  whar  no  man  had  to  say  to  his  neighbour,  *  Love 
'  kase  dey  all  loved  Him  aVeady.    I  told  'em  dere  was  work  and 

sin  up  here,  like  dere  was  down  home  ;  for  I've  seen  Northern 

in  my  young  days,  and  mighty  hard  ones  dey  was  too  !  But  ipy 
phood '  at  me,  and  said  'mong  demsePs,  '  Daddy,  he's  liind  de 
re  goes  hell  soon  f oiler.*  Now  dey  was  right  dere,  for  nex*  to  de 
'es  my  chil'n  and  gran'chil'n.  When  I  see  dey  was  comin',  I 
my  bundle  and  come  too.  It  'peared  like  I  saw  a  great  shinin* 
dark  cloud  one  night  pointin'  due  north.  Den  says  I,  '  Dat's  my 
»,  and  where  I'm  sent  I'll  go,  and  de  Lord  will  have  my  work  all 
dy  for  me.*  So  here  I  be,  sir." 
•u  want  me  to  set  you  to  work  1 " 

bit  of  it,  sir  ;  on  de  contr'y,  I  wants  to  set  you  to  work !    Dat's 
)med  here  for  dis  momin*. " 

composure  of  the  sable  guest  fairly  astonished  the  gentleman 
nuch  deference  and  respect ;  and  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
you  mean,  brother  ?  ** 

*ve  been  to  hear  you  preach  two  Sundays,  and  I've  made  up  my 
ou're  off  de  track  !  You  talks  like  it  was  a  chance  anyhow,  whe- 
ints  gets  to  heaven  after  all.  Dere  was  too  many  '  ifs '  in  your 
De  Master  hadn't  no  '  ifs '  in  His  preachin'.  His  gospel  is  '  Him 
}  thaU  be  saved,  him  dat  comes  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;  come 
on  dat  is  tired  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  vjill  give  you  rest.  Dere  is 
uUion  to  dem  dat  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whar  I  am,  dere  shall  My 
Iso ;  I  give  eternal  life  unto  as  many  as  My  Father  give  Me,  and 
pluck  dem  out  of  My  hands.'  Isn't  dat  good  gospel,  sir  ? " 
id  I  believe  every  word  of  it,"  replied  the  minister. 
I  any  chance,  think  you,  for  Satan  to  slip  in  by  a  trick  and  upset 
)rk  of  redemption  ] " 

hy  don't  you  tell  people  so  ?  One  sarmon  o*  your'n  was  tellin'  all 
mbts  Satan  pushes  into  de  hearts  of  de  Lord's  people.  Why  dat 
B  mor'n  half  *  devil,'  all  through  !  and  another  was  tellin'  de  saints 
ist  do  dis  and  dat  and  t'other  to  get  peace  and  comfort  here  and 
ront.  If  you  believes  dat  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  and  dat  kase 
e  shall  live  also,  why  don't  you  comfort  God's  people  wid  dese 
[jet  de  devil  alone  for  a  while  in  your  preachin'  (you'll  get  'nough 
dout  makin'  so  much  on  him),  and  just  preach  Christ,  Christ, 
Pears  like  I  don't  want  to  hear  nothin*  eke  but  just  only  dat  dear 
e  I  stays  here  in  de  flesh.    I  rises  every  morning  in  Christ,  and  I 
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walks  and  talks  wid  Him  all  day.  When  night  comes  I  lies  down  and  ileepi 
wid  Him,  like  it  was  my  last  sleep,  and  I  monght  wake  next  morning  wid 
Him  in  glory  ! 

*'  I*m  black  and  poor  and  old  to  de  eyes  of  de  world ;  bnt  I'm  fair  and  rich 
and  fresh  in  His  sight,  kase  Pm  in  Him.  All  dat  He  has  got  is  mine,  and 
dcre  ainH  a  king  on  arth  dat  old  Harkliss  would  change  places  wid.  No, 
no,  no ! " 

**But  while  yon  never  doubt  God's  power  to  save,  yon  sometimes  luiTe 
doubts  of  your  acceptance  with  Him,  haven't  you  ? "  asked  the  minister,  who 
was,  by  this  time,  seated  meekly  taking  his  lesson. 

^^  No,  never  ;  why  should  I  ?  Dere  was  a  night  once,  long  time  ago,  when 
my  soul  was  'ceeding  sorrowful,  like  de  Master's  when  He  was  in  de  gudeo. 
I  felt  like  I  was  helpless  for  dis  life,  and  I  had  no  light  on  de  world  beyoni 
I  hated  my  hard  massa,  and  I  most  hated  God,  too,  for  not  giving  me  ft 
better  lot.  I  was  out  in  dc  cane-brake  aU  alone,  a  mile  away  from  any  lim' 
cretur'.  I  felt  like  I  wanted  to  kill  myself  kase  my  massa  he  done  gone  and 
sold  my  wife  and  baby  !  Dat  ar  night  I  got  a  hint  in  my  soul  what  hellwai; 
and  as  I  sat  derc  a  thought  come  into  me  and  I  spoke  it  out,  '  Dere  im't  no 
God,'  says  I.  And  dcnu  words  scart  me  so't  I  sprung  right  off  de  ground 
whar  I  was  lyin' !  I  was  bewildered,  I  reckons,  for  all  of  a  suddent  I  see  s 
great  white  hand  sweep  back  the  dark  night,  and  a  light  shined  all  lonn' 
'bout  me.  I  didn't  see  nobody,  but  I  *felt  strong  arms  about  me,  and  in  ft 
minute  my  poor,  aching  head  was  leanin'  on  somebody's  breast ;  and  oh,  wliftt 
a  place  dat  was  to  rest  on  !  Den  a  voice  said,  '  Come  unto  Me,  poor,  tired, 
and  heavy  laden  soul,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Den  I  knowed  dere  wai  ft 
God,  and  dat  it  was  dc  voice  of  His  Son  in  my  soul.  I've  been  a  new  man 
since  dat  night ;  but  half  de  time  I  been  only  a  common  sort  of  a  Chiiatian, 
like  you,  risin'  and  falliu',  hopin'  and  doubtin',  such  a  Christian  as  puzzles  de 
world  to  know  whether  dero  is  any  good  in  'ligion  or  not ! 

*'  I  was  a  waiter  in  dem  days,  and  was  a  good  deal  wid  de  white  folks,  and 
it  was  fash'nable  'mong  dem  for  to  doubt,  and  mourn,  and  whine,  when  dey 
talked  'ligion  ;  and  I  used  to  forget  dat  night  in  de  cane-brake  and  fell  into 
de  fashion  of  de  gran'  folk».  But  it  didn't  work  with  me,  and  I  got  into 
darkness.  Den  I'd  try  to  light  my  own  way  out  of  de  swamp  ;  but  de  more 
I  tried  de  faster  I  stuck.  Den  I  woidd  try  to  hire  de  Lord  to  lift  me  ont  of 
do  horrible  pit  and  de  miry  clay,  by  good  works,  helpin*  de  weak  field  handsi 
or  givin'  away  my  pocket  money.  But  we  never  made  a  baigain—de  Lo^ 
and  me  !  He  always  brung  me  low  till  I  was  glad  to  get  peace  free ;  and  to 
take  away  all  chance  o*  bragging  from  me,  He  generally  brought  de  p8>^ 
when  I  was  asleep  and  doiii'  no  good  works.  Den  I  would  wake  wid  ^^ 
in  my  soul,  and  I  would  run  on  mighty  peart  for  a  spell.  I  didn't  b^w 
what  Christ  was  den.  He  was  in  me ;  but  dere  was  plenty  else  in  me  beside 
Hun." 

*'  Come  here  and  sit  in  this  large  chair,  brother,  it  is  more  comfortaU^ 
than  that  one,"  said  the  minister  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  addressing  * 
superior.  ''  I  want  to  hear  how  you  got  dear  of  the  tempter,  and  filled  Wi^ 
Christ  at  last." 

**  Oh  well,  it  isn't  no  great  story,  but  here  it  is :— Dere  was  an  old  ool'i 
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ler  dey  lued  to  call  Gimsey,  a  sort  of  a  preacher  like  'mong  do  field 
nds.  Well,  when  she  come  down  to  her  death-bed,  she  done  call  all 
m's  people  and  de  neighbouring  black  folks  'round  her,  kase  she  said  she'd 

0  in  heaven  a  whole  hour,  and  come  back  to  give  us  a  word  of  comfort, 
githered  'bout  her,  and  she  lift  up  her  two  hands  and  pray  dis  way  : 
«r^  Jesus,  answer  dis  one  pra'er  of  mine,  for  dy  own  name  sake.  It  is  old 
iiey's  last  pra'er,  de  next  word  wid  me  will  be  praise  and  hallelujahs. 
]g  dese  poor  chil'n  into  de  light,  like  You  bring  me  into  de  light  fifty 
r  ago.  Don't  let  Brudei:  EEarkliss  cast  contempt  no  longer  on  dy  blessed 
a  by  doubtin'  of  dy  word  which  is  truth  !  Humble  proud  Jenny,  and  in 
17  punish  drunk  Dose,  and  comfort  lone  Polly,  and  cure  sick  Abe,  and 
^  all  de  rest  to  dy  feet  here,  and  to  dy  house  up  dere  by-ftn'-by  ! '  Den 
>pen  her  eyes  and  begun  for  to  preach,  and  she  give  each  one  a  separate 

1  aarmon  all  to  hisself .  She  den  call  me.  *  Come  here,  Bruder  Harkliss, 
take  my  cold  hand  in  youm.'  I  went,  and  she  said,  *  Oh,  Harkliss, 
diaa !  you's  worse  den  an  onprofitabie  sarvant  I  You's  half  de  time 
n'  false  witness  gin  de  Lord  dat  bought  you,  and  teUin'  de  world  dat 
Word  ain't  for  to  be  trusted,  dat  He  don't  always  speak  truth  ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  says  I,  *  auntie,  I  never  done  dat ;  I  trust  Him  wid  all  my 
V 

*  If  ebby  you  do,  right  hero  on  de  vargo  o'  heaven  ;  but  quick's  you  gets 
ycmll  say,  *'  Dere's  no  tellin'  whether  I'll  ever  reach  heaven  or  not." 
dias,'  says  she,  '  do  you  believe  de  Lord  has  writ  yer  name  on  de  palms  of 
hand,  and  His  name  on  your  forehead  ? ' 

I  bowed  down  my  head  in  shame,  for  I  see  my  sin.  And  den  de  truth 
rod  shone  out  like  a  great  sun  as  I  never  see  it  afore.  My  soul  was  full 
ory,  such  like  as  de  world  never  sees,  and  I  says,  '  Yes,  auntie.  Ho  has 
me  time  and  again  dat  He  is  mine  and  dat  I  am  His.'  *  Do  you  believe 
ipeaks  de  truth,  Harkliss  ?  *  says  she.  ^  Yes,  auntie,'  says  I,  '  I  hww  now 
ices.  I  sees  His  word  like  fire.'  *  Den  you  quit  a  doubtin'  afore  de 
dy'  says  she.  '  Harkliss,  if  you'd  been  as  disrespectful  to  your  owners 
VOL  Ye  been  to  de  great  Master,  and  if  you'd  gone  round  saying,  he's 
Biaed  me  such  and  such,  but  I  doubt  he'll  keep  his  word^he'd  sold  you 
de  rice  swamps  a  hundred  times  in  dese  years  !  Better  cut  off  yer  right 
1  and  pluck  out  yer  right  eye  den  to  doubt  de  truth  of  His  Word.  You 
18,  for  He  bought  you  wid  His  own  precious  blood,  and  as  sure  as  He's 
leaftn  you  shall  go  dere  too  !    Fm  tired,  chil'n,  and  must  go  to  sleep. 

dni^t' 

Bare,  air,  dem  was  old  Qimsey's  last  words  on  earth  ;  de  next  one  she 

ce  was  glory  fore  de  trone. 

Well,  dere  was  a  great  light  all  through  my  soul  den,  dat  has  never  gave 

leiiie.    'Pears  like  de  Lord  is  in  de  midst  of  it,  where  I  can  feel  His 

leiioe,  and  when  de  '  ifs '  and  *  may  bes '  comes  round  trying  to  break 

peace,  I  ahouta  out,  no  matter  who  hears  me,   '  De  Lord  says  dat  ]  am 

,  and  dat  whar  He  am,  dar  shall  I  be  also  ;  and  His  Word  endureth  for 

r.'   Den  de  *  ifs '  all  fly  off  .like  they  were  unclean  birds,  and  leaves  me 

6  lii^t !    Why,  air,  Fa  got  de  world  so  imder  my  feet  dat  nothin'  in  it 

woffiy  xnei  only  de  ain  I  aeea ;   and  dat  will  be  cleared  off  some  day. 
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De  Lord's  chil'n  got  a  good  right  to  glory,  and  nobody — no,  not  d( 
you  make  such  'count  on — can't  take  it  'way  from  'em !  Now  my  en 
here.  You  quit  preachin'  'bout  book  lamin',  and  '  doubtin'/  and  i 
and  stick  to  de  gospel — Christ,  Christ — and  you'll  see  de  glory  con 
yer  people,  and  soon  see  them  a  tramplin'  on  the  world.     Gk>od 

The  minister  rose  and  took  the  hand  of  his  guest,  kindly  saying 
write  your  name  down,  brother  ;  for  I  want  to  see  you  again  and  to 
better.     How  do  you  spell  Harkliss  ? " 

"  Her-c-hell — I  don't  guess  I  can  'member  it,  for  it's  nigh  unto 
sence  I  lamt  how  to  spell  it  from  my  young  master.  He  said  1 1 
for  one  of  dem  heathen  goddishes  dat  dey  use  to  make  believe  < 
old  times.  H^*s  'mong  dat  nonsense  dey  teaches  in  college.  He'i 
dat  killed  lions  and  monsters  and  such-like  wid  his  dub.  Ton 
college,  so  you  must  know  'bout  him,  de  strongest  goddish  of  all — '. 

"I know  him,"  replied  the  minister.  "Well,  brother  Herci 
and  see  me  again  very  soon.     Good-bye." 

When  the  old  negro  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  the  ministe] 
the  few  pages  he  had  already  written  of  his  next  Sunday's  sermoi 
cold  and  lifeless  — there  was  no  Christ  in  it.  He  tore  the  sheets  u 
and  sat  down  before  his  fire  to  meditate  on  the  words  of  his  po< 
He  never  thought  so  little  of  himself  before.  Taking  up  his  hat,  h( 
to  visit  some  of  the  poor  hidden  ones  of  his  flock  whom  he  knew  t* 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mrs.  J.  D.  C] 


"  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.'* — James  i.  4. 


Teach  me  patience,  O  my  Saviour ! 

In  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
When  God's  hand  is  laid  upon  me 

With  the  rod  for  my  correction. 

Patience  in  the  deepest  sorrow. 
Patience  under  sharpest  anguish. 

When  night  looks  to  dreary  morrow. 
And  the  h^art  begins  to  languish. 

Patience  to  know  that  God  is  love. 
Though  dark  my  way  and  hard  my 
lot; 

Patience  to  trust  my  Father's  word — 
That  He  His  child  hath  not  forgot. 


Give  me  patience,  blessed  £ 
Like  to  that  Thyself  did 

When  on  earth  Thou  didst 
us. 
Through  a  cross,  from  sin 

Ever  unwearied  in  Thy  lore 
Constant  in  all  Thy  gracii 

By  patient  trust  didst  Thou 
The  rage  of  all  Thy  foes  i 

So,  when  on  earth  my  coun 
Sorrows  finished,  and  trou 

Patience  its  perfect  worksha 
Lx.  heaven  with  Thee  fore^ 

Sttb  « 
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:  U.  F.  STROUD,  ESQ. 

186  of  this  venerable  gen- 
don  the  9th  March  last,  in 
>f  his  age,  there  has  passed 
he  last  living  memorial  of 
imes  of  the  celebrated 
ntingdon.  ELis  father,  Mr. 
,  was  one  of  the  managers 
gdon*s  chapel  at  Bath,  and 
tess,  and  his  son  Henry 
nbered  seeing  her  in  the 
I  was  about  four  years  of 
Mled  his  father  as  mana- 
the  appointment  of  the 
is  and  the  other  trustees 
)  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
}  he  became  a  trustee  of 
,  and  in  1821  a  trustee 

College.  He  was  ori- 
d  for  the  legal  profes- 
.  his  articles  to  a  solicitor 
2gh  he .  never  practised, 
iod  of  his  life,  by  his  in- 
)  family  of  the  eminent 
e  became  acquainted  with 

Josiah  Pratt,  and  other 
e  Evangelical  section  of 
England,  and  also  with 
skinc.  Dr.  Haweis,  Dr. 
am,  and  the  other  imme- 
'8  of  the  Countess  of 
her  groat  work.  He  did 
k>ciety"  of  the  Countess 
ippointment  as  manager 
lere  is  evidenceof  strong 
;  and  Christian  decision 
I  a  memorandum  in  his 

1809— remarkable  as  the 
leclaration  of  personal 
gion  he  has  left  behind. 
A  returned  to  Bath,  and 
9,  through  the  decease 
possessed  of  a  modest 
>ted  himself  to  the  service 
or  this  purpose  he  took 
I  it  the  village  of  Turley, 
d  a  dispensary  and  held 
^,    At  the  same  time  he 


read  in  theology  with  the  view  of  taking 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
this  was  eventually  abandoned  upon  hif^ 
finding  it  impossible  conscientiously  to 
give  the  necessary  subscription  as  to  doc- 
trine and  ceremonies.  But  his  devotion  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  Church  never  abated. 
At  one  time  he  had  no  fewer  than  100 
persons  in  his  private  list  of  weekly  pen- 
sioners ;  and  he  became  a  generous  and 
energetic  leader  in  the  work  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Connexion.  He  was 
brought  into  prominence  in  this  respect 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  -his 
friends  the  Revs.  John  Finley  and  T. 
Young,  but  declined  an  official  position 
till  after  a  memorable  interview  with  the 
venerable  Cradock  Glaecott,  vicar  of 
Hatherleigh,  who,  on  parting  with  him, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  head  and  gave 
him,  with  his  fatherly  blessing,  a  solemn 
charge  not  to  shrink  from  this  call  to 
duty.  He  had  throughout  his  childhood 
been  delicate,  and  was  at  this  time  pro- 
nounced consumptive;  but  urged  by 
these  words  he  came  up  again  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  resident  at  the  Chapel- 
house,  Spa-fields,  previously  occupied  by 
Lady  Anne  Erskine,  and  originally  by 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  as  the 
centre  of  the  work  of  the  Connexion. 
When  his  original  delicacy  is  remem- 
bered, and  also  that  no  fewer  than  five 
members  of  his  family  were  removed  by 
almost  instantaneous  death  (including 
his  well-known  brother,  Williajn  Stroud, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  author  of  the  ''Physical 
Causes  of  the  Death  of  Christ,"*'  and 
other  works),  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
pilgrimage  should  have  been  extended 
to  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  His  end  was  wonderfully  peac6>- 
ful  and  blessed.  A  few  days  of  weakness 
and  restlessness  without  any  pain,  and 
then,  in  perfect  consciousness,  with 
scarcely  any  indication  of  change,  he 
<<  fell  on  sleep,"  **  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord." 
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llic  grace  of  God  must  be  magnifiod 
as  wo  review  this  history.  Mr.  Stroud's 
intcllcctual  and  moral  nature  was  of  no 
ordinary  type.  His  intellig^ce  was 
strong  and  acute — mastering  both  the 
minutest  points  and  the  widest  bearings 
of  every  subject.  His  memory  was 
tenacious  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  it  was  so  to  the  last  hour  of  life. 
There  was  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
feeling  about  him  which  rendered  him 
sensitive,  and  led  eventually  to  habits  of 
close  retirement.  His  love  of  order  and 
Lis  care  about  what  others  would  call 
trifles  were  very  marked,  and  his  con- 
scientiousness profound.  Ho  was  most 
patient  in   the  endurance  of  misrepre- 


sentation and  wrong.  Though  d 
in  manner,  his  heart  was  vosy 
and  in  his  own  home  he  was 
cheerful,  often  joyous,  and  playf 
the  young.  Though  very  i^ 
questions  of  personal  religions 
ence,  those  who  knew  him  int 
sa^  and  felt  that,  in  an  eminent 
did  this  servant  of  the  Lord  wal 
God. 

His  mortal  remains  were  inte 
Highgate  Cemetery  on  the  16t1i 
when  the  family  moornen  wen 
panied  by  deputations  from  the  i 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdoa' 
nezion,  and  from  the  trustees,  pro 
and  committee  of  Cheshunt  CoUq 


^aiacts  ai  "^ooh. 


The  Higher  Minhiry  of  Nature, 

By  John  R.  Leifchild,  M.A. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  disclosures  of  science  in  the  pre- 
sent day  are  so  vast  and  so  numerous 
that  they  absolutely  tyrannize  over  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men.  A  thousand 
facts,  laws,  and  combinations,  which  as 
yet  we  have  had  no  time  to  arrange,  up- 
set many  of  our  preconceived  notions, 
and  bewilder  while  they  enlarge  our  con- 
cptions.  The  ascertained  verities  of 
science,  however,  even  while  they  over- 
whelm us,  scarcely  como  into  collision 
with  our  religious  convictions.  It  is  the 
theories  founded  upon  them,  the  hypoth- 
eses spun  out  of  them,  the  unauthorised 
<:onclusions  drawn  from  them — incapable 
of  proof,  but  often  propounded  as  infalli- 
ble dogmas — which  tend  to  darken  that 
glory  they  ought  to  proclaim,  and  to 
shake  that  faith  they  ought  to  sanction 
and  confirm. 

The  present  volume  is  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  such  a  perversion  of  the  re- 
sults of  physical  investigation.  The 
writer  maintains  that  Nature,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, leads  to  God  and  not  from 
Him,  and  that  this  is  its  higher  ministry. 


as  distinguished  from  its  lower  fi 
of  subservience  to  our  earthly  net 
advancement.  His  ezpositton 
grand  theme  is  the  outcome  of  a  fi 
ception  of  analogies  and  of  poetu 
tion  rather  than  of  a  severe  lo( 
perhaps  is  not  on  that  aoooa 
trustworthy.  For  example,  the  i 
vation  of  force  suggests  the  imm 
of  man,  nay  more,  the  conserva 
love;  and  that  the  goodness  in  tl 
verse  is  a  quantity  which  can  m 
diminished. 

To  many  minds  the  negative  ; 
of  the  work  will  have  the  moit 
and  the  refutation  of  thesbhemei 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwix 
complete.  Darwinism  especiaUy 
jccted  to  a  searching  examinatinni 
but  few  candid  minds  will  folloi 
out  returning  upon  the  whole  sjfl 
Scotch  verdict — Not  proven ! 

The  ideas  of  the  author  are  iOb 
by  many  ingenious  and  beautiA 
parisons.  The  compoution  is  es 
and  sometimes  rises  into  lofty  ekq 
and  the  book  suggests  even  moie 
proves.  It  excites  within  ns  a 
hope  that  the  time   wiU  oone 
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ifth  nd  science  in  loving  union  shall 
lild  a  temple  of  tnnscendcnt  grandeur 
id  awful  loveliness,  vrhere  the  human 
ol  shall  find  its  true  homo  as  the  wor- 
Lipper  of  Him  Who  is  both  the  First 
use  and  the  Eternal  Father,  and  of 
Tiom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  per- 
;t  image. 

crmons  by  the  late  Rec.  Patrick 

Tkowuon^  M,A.  Edited  and  Frc- 
fiKxd  with  a  Brief  Memoir  by  J. 
Babfobd  THOMsosr,  M.A.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  have  here  fourteen  sermons, 
oronghly  evangelical  in  tone  and  fairly 
lOQghtful  in  substance.  Their  chief 
«iit  is  their  transparent  clearness. 
he  memoir  prefixed  is  interesting, 
leassnt,  and  eminently  trutbfuL  It  is 
le  story  of  one  whose  life  was  not 
ledally  remarhable,  but  who  was  both 
good  minister  of  Christ  and  a  kind 
nd  genial  man.  To  the  many  himdreds 
rho  knew  Mr.  Thomson  this  volume 
v&l  piove  a  great  boon. 

Our  Place  in   Cknstendom  and 

in  tk$  Catholic  Church,  Tho  Address 
from  the  Chair  of  the  Congregational 
Union  <A  England  and  Wales,  May 
7th,  1872.  By  the  Rev.  John 
EBN2fSDT,^D.D.  (London :  Hodder 
sad  Stoughton.) 

Ko  subject  of  an  ecclesiastical  charac- 

tveodd,  at  the  present  time,  have  been 

■on  iq^propriate  than  that  which  Dr. 

tmmAj  WEB  led  to  select  as  the  theme 

4  Ids  opening  address.    In  it  he  ably 

ttddoqnenily  shows  the  utter  worth- 

of   the  Boman  and  Anglican 

of  an  Apostolical  succession,  and 

vilk  lone  and  feeling  proves  tho  validity 

4ths  **Oird0n"  of  the  Congregational 

aUitry,  and  the  Divine  sanction  of  the 

CUilia&  work  of  all  the  Free  Churches. 

^  Scmedy 'a  address  as  one  of  perma- 

*>t|iaetical  Talue  is  second  to  none  of 

ittprtdocesiors. 


The    CathedrapH    8hadow.      Bv 

Marianne  Farnixoham,  Author  of 
"Lays  and  Lyrics  of  the  Blessed 
Life,**  &c.,  &c.  (London:  James 
Clarke  and  Co.) 

A  lively  tale  of  how  a  wife  was  separ- 
ated by  a  Jesuitical  priest  from  an  in- 
tensely-attached husband,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  of  how  for  years  she  was  held 
in  bondage  ;  of  how  her  son  was  taken 
away  in  childhood,  trained  for  the  church, 
and  found  by  his  mother  when  he  had 
reached  manhood ;  and  of  how  all  were 
restored  to  each  other  and  lived  happily 
and  usefully  together.  Some  parts  aro 
too  abrupt  and  several  of  the  coincidences 
too  plainly  contrived.  Tho  Lntcrest,  how- 
ever, does  not  flag  to  the  end.  Various  hints 
are  scattered  throughout  the  book  as  to 
the  modes  in  which  capitalists  can  best 
help  their  employes.  On  the  whole  this 
volume  is  likely  to  do  good  to  young 
people  who  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  and  pretensions  of 
Romanism. 

Th^  Man  with  the  Book  ;  or,  the 

Bible  among  tho  People.    By  John 
Matthias  Wbylland,    Author  of 
*'The  Standard  of   tho    Cross   in 
tho  C*hamp  do  Mars,"    &c.  Intro- 
duction  by  tho  Bight    Hon.    tho 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.  (Lon- 
don :  William  Hunt   and  Co.) 
We  have  in  this  nicely  got-up  volume 
glimpses  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
dangerous  classes.     Tho  difficulties  with 
which  the  city  missionary  has  to  grapple 
aro  told  with  great  force  and  interest. 
Some  things  in  the  narrative  are  stranger 
than  fiction.      A  scene   where,    seated 
among  the  chimney  potfl,  the  missionary 
reads  to  and  converses  with  a  burglar 
hiding  from  detectives,  is  well  drawn.  Wo 
see  how  a  true-hearted  Christian  man 
armed  with  the  Book  of  books  can  reach 
the  hearts  of  such  pcoplo  as  "  'slrology 
women,"  "imp  women," — namely, those 
who  retard  tho  growth  of  children  so 
that  they  shall  bo  email  cnongh  to  act 
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ia  the  pantomimes  at  theatres  ;  of  cost- 
ermongcrs,  "  translators  '*  of  old  boots 
to  new,  "dust-heap  sifters/'  and  the 
cadging  fraternity.  The  volume  might 
he  read  with  advantage  at  working 
men's  meetings,  or  mother's  meetings, 
or  Band  of  Hope  gatherings. 

The  Holy  Bible.     With  a  Com- 
mentary and  Critical  Notes.     By 
Adam  Clabkb,  LL.D.     Ck)ndensed 
.  from  the  Original  Work,  with  Occa- 
sional  Notes  added,  by    the  Bev. 
Robert   Ne^iton  Young.    Vol.  I. 
Genesis  to  11.  Chronicles.  (London: 
William  Tegg.) 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures  requires  no  commenda- 
tion firom  us.     As  a  work  of  erudition, 
industry,  and  piety,  it  has  found  a  high 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  Christian 
Church.    This  edition  is  to  reduce  the 
six  volumes  of  the  original  to  half  that 
number  ;  but  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  Commentary  will  be  retained. 
Since  Dr.  Clarke  wrote,  Biblical  research 
and  Oriental  travel  have  thrown  new 
light  on  many  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  in  this  abridgment  all  which 
these  have  rendered  obsolete  or  shown  to 
be  inaccurate  have  been  omitted  or  cut 
down  ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  *'  all  mat- 
ter essential  to  the  exposition  has  been 
retained."    Hence,  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  is  now  within  tho 
reach  of  the  Christian  public  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  original  work. 

Biblieal     Commentary    on     the 

Fadlms,  By  Frakz  Delitzsch,  D.D. 
Translated  by  tho  Rev.  Fkancis 
Bolton,  B.A.    Vol.  III. 

History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 

under    the  Old  Testament.      Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  E.  W. 
Hbnostbnbbro,  D.D.  Berlin.  VoL  I. 
(Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Hark.) 
These  volumes  constitute  the  second 
issue  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library 
for  last  year.  Delitzsch  on  the  Psalms  is 


now  completed,  and  is  a  work  Iron 
expositors  and  preachers  may  fine 
valuable  aid.  Hengstenberg's  is 
humous  work,  and  tells  the  Bibles 
a  very  instructive  way,  giving  the 
of  the  lengthened  thought  andst 
its  eminent  and  lamented  author. 

Golden  Links;   or,   Types 

Figures  of  Christ.  By  R  H 
don :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
The  types  and  figures  expoon 
this  little  book  are  applied  with 
priateness  and  accuracy.  Ooctsi 
as  in  the  chapter,  **  The  Smi  of  I 
ousness,"  there  is  considerable 
and  beauty  of  illuatration.  Son 
the  dead  fly  corrupts  the  ointmeni 
example,  "The  body  was  the  i 
through  which  the  soul  sinned,  tl 
is  used  as  a  medium  through  w! 
may  in  this  sacrament  receive  salv 
Still,  with  discrimination  the  litU 
may  be  read  with  profit. 

T/ie  Blessedness  of  the  R 

Servant,      A  Sermon  preae 

the  Funeral  of  the  late  Be^ 

Harrison ,  of  Basnngbonm,  Fe 

16th,  1872.  ByEev.J.C.Hi] 

of  Camden  Town.  (London*.] 

and  Stoughton.) 

An  excellent  discourse,  full  of 

raging  and  helpful  truth,  preao 

the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  go 

faithful  servant  of  the  Gkeat  ULu 

A  True  Life,    A  Sermon  c 

Death  of  iSir  Francis  Crossley 

M.P.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Mbllos 

D.D.  (London:  Hodderandt 

ton.) 

An  able  and  excellent  sermon 

occasion  of  the  decease  of  a  noble 

ian  man.  Dr.  Mellor's subject,  fon 

Acts  xiii.  36,  is  **  Life  a  Service,' 

discussed  with  eloquence  and  pov 

in  a  way  to  bo  practically  nsefoL 

address  delivered  at   the  funertl 

pended,  and  is  both    appropm' 

touching. 
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I  AMD  FoilEION  BlBLB  SOCIRTT. 

cty-eighth  anDiversary  of  this 
as  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Wed- 
tie  l8t  of  May.  The  Earl  of 
ry  presided,  and  the  meeting 
seed  by  the  Bishops  of  Ripon 
tester,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser, 
1  others.  The  annual  report 
a  fall  and  satisfactory  account 
rations  of  the  Society.    Every- 

agencies  seem  to  be  crowned 
IMyine  benediction .  It  is  esp e - 
be  noted  that  an  Italian  Bible 
IS  been  inaagorated  under  the 
f  men  of  rank  and  distinction, 
orted  by  native  Churches.  A 
ament  is  to  be  printed  in  Rome 
ited  aid  of  English  and  Ameri- 
ians.  The  grand  total  of  the 
income  for  the  past   year  is 

Os.  6d.  The  issues  for  the  year 
and  abroad  of  Bibles,  New 
tB,  and  Portions  are  2,584,357. 
I  issues  of  the  Society  £rom 
lencement  now  amount  to 
5. 


■uoiors  Tract  Socibtt. — The 
bird  anniversary  of  this  Society 
)  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  3rd 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  J. 
lion,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South 
The  secretary,  Dr,  Davis,  road 
,wluch  g^ve  the  most  encourag- 
nt  of  the  wide  and  extending 
e Society's  operations.  At  home, 
Qtinent,  and  in  India,  its  pub- 
ire  widely  circulated.  Its  issues 
st  year  reached  the  vast  amount 
,000 ;  its  income  was  £121,943. 
mg  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
^ley,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Magre- 
ler.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York, 
W.  O.  Simpson,  the  Bev.  C.  D. 
Ur.  H.  Lee,  and  Pastor  Adama 
Itema,  of  Amsterdam. 


Sunday-School  Union. — The  annual 
meeting  of  members,  and  other  prelimin- 
ary gatherings  of  this  Society,  were  held 
in  the  Memorial  Building,  Old  Bailey. 
The  public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May, 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The 
report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Benham, 
was  of  a  very  gratifying  description 
Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Union 
are  multiplying ;  now  they  are  attended 
by  826,670  children,  and  taught  by 
92,307  teachers,  a  very  large  majority  of 
whom  are  members  of  Christian  Churches. 
A  school  exists  in  Rome  containing  120 
scholars,  and  is  protected  by  the  civil 
authorities  against  the  opposition  of 
the  priests.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Braden,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Procknow,  a  Lutheran  minister,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tyng,  of  America,  the  Rev.  Li. 
Bev  an,  the  Rev.  A.  Mursell,  the  Bev. 
W.  O.  Simpson,  and  the  Rev.  Adama 
Yon  Scheltema,  of  Amsterdam.  Mr. 
Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 


The  London  Citt  Mission. — ^The 
annual  meeting  of  the  London  City  Mis- 
sion was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day, the  2nd  of  May.  B.  C.  L.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Rev.  J. 
Garwood  read  the  repoit,  which  stated 
that  the  income  of  the  Society  amounted 
to  £40,598,  and  furnished  the  following 
statistics  of  operations  and  results. 
The  number  of  visits  paid  by  the 
missionaries  during  the  year  was 
2,210,221 ;  Scriptures  distributed,  7,161 ; 
tracts,  3,187,038;  books  lent,  47,613;  in- 
door meetings  and  Bible-classes  held, 
38,711 ;  new  communicants,  1,603;  re- 
stored to  church  communion,  313; 
families  induced  to  commence  family 
prayer,  598;  drunkards  reclaimed,  1,227; 
unmarried   couples   induced  to  marry. 
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291 ;  fallen  women  admitted  to  asylums, 
restored  to  their  homes,  or  otherwise 
saved,  541;  and  shops  closed  on  the 
Sabbath,  184.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  tho  Rev.  E.  Garbctt,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Frascr,  the  Rev.  Canon  Niabct,  Mr.  "W. 
S.  Allen,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  Fleming,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Coley. 


Home  Missionaby  Socimy. — Tho 
fifty-third  anniversary  of  this  useful 
Society  was  held  in  the  Poultry  Chapel, 
on  Tuesday,  tho  7th  of  May.  S.  Morley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  presided.  The  Rev.  J.  II. 
Wilson,  the  secretary,  read  tho  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  never  was 
tho  work  of  the  Society  moro  important, 
or  an  extension  of  its  agency  moro 
needed  than  at  prcsoot.  Tho  absolute 
heathenism  of  some  districts  is  truly 
appalling ;  in  many  villages  and  hamlets 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  uTiknown, 
and  in  some  quarters  opposition  has 
been  encountered.  The  Society,  as  far 
as  its  funds  will  admit,  is  doing  much  to 
meet  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
dark  and  neglected  districts.  It  sustains 
130  Home  Mission  pastors,  who  preach 
in  more  than  a  thousand  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  is  aided  in  its  work  by  266 
voluntary  labourers,  together  with  1000 
Sunday-school  teachers.  During  the 
year  a  thousand  members  had  been 
added  to  the  Churches.  Tho  income  of 
the  Sccicly  from  all  sources  had  only 
been  £6,591.  The  speakers  were  the 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  of 
Leeds,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Wrigley,  of 
Carlisle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond, 
and  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Hcaly,  of  New 
Orleans. 


The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  tho 
subscribers  and  friends  of  this  long- 
established  and  useful  Society  was  hold 
at  the  Borough-road,  on  I^Ionday,  the 
Cth  of  l^Iay.  Mr.  J.  Gumcy  Barclay,  tho 
treasurer,  presided.  Earl  Russell  and  a 
great  number  of  other  noblemen    and 


gentlemen  were  tmablo  to  attend,  euief 
sent  letters  of  apology  expreseing  their 
approval  of  the  Society.  The  repoif, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Bonme,  stated 
that  the  Borongh-road  and  Stockwdl 
training  colleges  were  enlaiged,  and  two 
new  colleges  opened  at  Dailington  ubl 
Swansea ;  so  that  the  Society  has  now, 
besides  the  college  at  Bangor,  accommo- 
dation for  355  students — 130  male  and 
225  female.  At  Christmas,  197  stndnli 
were  presented  for  examination,  all  d 
whom  gained  the  highest  olajB  of  oerti- 
ficate  given  as  tho  result  of  ezamioa- 
tion.  During  the  year  1871,  thecdU^ 
had  sent  out  126  duly  qualified  teocben. 
The  number  of  students  in  residence  ^ 
332.  Tho  ordinary  income  of  the  yeir 
was  £15,576  9s.  7d.,  a  Bubacziptioa  of 
£100  having  been  received  from  H^ 
Majesty  tho  Queen.  The  speakers  were 
Lord  Lyvedon,  Mr.  Cowper-TcmplB, 
M.P.,  and  several  others. 


The  Book  SociETT«—The  hondiel 
and  twenty -second  annual  meeting  <^ 
this  useful,  and  now  venerable,  Society 
was  held  at  the  GnildhaU  Coffee-hoaie. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  Fiom 
tho  report,  which  was  read  by  the  seen- 
tary,  tho  Rev.  I.  V.  Mummery,  itappeu* 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Society  are  viddy 
extended,  and  are  still  extending.  Biblei 
and  Testaments,  magazines,  and  boob  of 
a  sound  and  healthy  tone,  bearing  tht 
Society's  imprint^  are  found  diffbias 
light  and  blessing  not  only  in  ths  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  of  England,  bat  in 
the  most  distant  colonies  of  the  empt^ 
and  in  the  United  States  of  Amoica* 
Of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Marty w,"  «13» 
Annals  of  tho  Poor,"  *«  The  Holy  War," 
"The  Life  of  Christ,"  and  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  nearly  two  millioo 
copies  have  been  circulated.  Other  pnl>- 
lications,  and  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  tho  Society,  aro  in  conteiDpIaii<^' 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Be^- 
G.  Davis,  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  the Ber. 
Dr.  Wainwright,  the  Rev.  LLBertflf 
and  the  Rev.  \V.  Campbell. 
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rOBBOATIONAL    UnION. — ^The 

Imsmess  moetmg  of  ihe 
held  on  Monday  CTening, 
Biay,  in  the  Weigh-Hoase 
\ua  meeting  is  attended  by 
oly.  The  report  -was  read 
A.  Hannay.  The  subjects 
were — the  increase  of  the 
the  addition  of  more  than 
ed  Churches,  the  augmcnta- 
listers*  salaries,  the  amalga- 
reak  rural  churches,  and  the 
:  National  Education.  The 
le  publications  of  the  Union 
as  amounting  to  £1,403,  of 
0  had  been  voted  to  the 
Vitness"  Fund,  £100  to  the 
furance  Aid,  and  £50  to  each 
societies  included  in  British 
Some  discussion  ensued  on 
L  of  Education,  after  which 
R.  Conder,  M.A.,  of  Leeds, 
Chairman  for  next  year, 
st  session  of  the  Union 
in  the  Poultry  Chapel  on 
orning,  the  7Ui.  Between 
ren  hundred  delegates  and 
rere  present.  Dr.  Kennedy 
lir,  and  delivered  the  opening 
ich  was  well  received.  The 
[ebditch  read  a  paper  on 
Revival,"  and  the  Kev.  J. 
one  on  ''Religious  Instruc- 
,  H.  Richards,  M.P.,  spoke 
oatioDal  question,  and  a  dis- 
jwed,  in  which  Dr.  Parker, 
R.  Conder,  Dr.  Stoughton, 
the  Rev.  E.  White,  and  the 
uLKy  took  part. 
j;ateB  and  other  members  of 
lined  together  in  the  Cannon- 
^  After  dinner  Dr.  Edmond, 
Thomas,  and  several  other 
ddressed  the  meeting.  On 
doidng  session  of  the  Union 
L  the  Poultry  Chapel.  The 
inoway  infbnnedthe  assembly 
tidiFire  Insurance  Company 
bad  been  formed,  that  the 
ftoid  of  £20,000  had  been 
lihai  it  was  dedded  to  raise 


the  capital  in  20,000  shares  at  £5  each. 
Theprofits,  after  five  per  cent,  to  theshare- 
holders  had  been  paid,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  building  of  chapels,  schools,  and  other 
Congregational  purposes.  The  Rev.  A, 
Reed,  of  St.  Leonards,  gave  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Scotch  Churches ;  and 
Dr.  Mullens  read  a  paper  on^'Counols  of 
Reference,"  concluding  with  a  motion  on 
the  subject,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Allon.  The  Rev.  T.  James,  the  Rev.  J. 
Shaw,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Noble,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Fletcher  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. 


The  CokoreoationalMemobialHall. 
— The  foundation  of  the  Memorial  Hall 
was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
10th  of  May.  After  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  the  architect  presented  to  Mr.  R. 
Mills  a  silver  trowel,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
had  been  used  by  that  gentleman  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  stone  that  day,  and 
on  the  other  an  engraving  of  the  Hall. 
After  Mr.  MiUs  had  spoken  the  Rev.  T. 
Binney  offered  prayer.  When  the  assem- 
bly had  been  photographed.  Dr.  Halley 
delivered  an  address.  Motions  were 
moved,  seconded,'  and  supported  by  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. John  Crossley, 
of  Halifax,  Mr.  Rooker,  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  of  BristoL  At  the 
close  the  National  Anthem  was  sung. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  con- 
versazione was  held  in  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel.  The  attendance  was  very  large. 
The  enjoyment  was  greatly  augmented 
by  some  excellent  music  disconrsed  by 
the  choir  connected  with  Dr.  Allen's 
congregation,  Islington.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  at  7  o'clock,  at  which 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the 
Rev.  Baldwin  Brown  read  a  paper  on 
*<  Olden  Nonconformity,''  and  the  Rev. 
A.  Thomson,  M.A.,of  Manchester,  one 
on  **  Modem  Nonconformity.' 
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Thi  Raoosd  School  Uinov.— The 
twenty-eighth  anniyenary  of  the  abore 
Union  was  held  in  Exeteir  HaU»  on 
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Monday  evening,  May  the  6th.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The 
report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Lack, 
stated  that  new  schools  had  been  opened, 
and  additional  rooms  provided,  in  various 
neighbourhoods  throughout  the  metro- 
polis. During  the  year  there  had  been 
added  six  Sunday-schools,  two  day- 
schools,  twelve  night  schools,  one  boys* 
industrial  school,  four  penny  banks, 
four  clothing  clubs,  four  parents' 
meetings,  ten  children's  churches,  one 
Simday  band,  three  Bands  of  Hope, 
one  tract  distribution  band — in  all  58. 
There  are  180  school  buildings,  in  which 
are  conducted  266  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  30,125 ;  176  day-schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  20,157 ;  176  night- 


schools,  with  an  average  atta 
7,412.    As  teachers  3,089  pen» 
classes  of  society,  are  employe 
this  number  230  wereonce  scholi 
are  also  54   session  Bible-cku 
1,843  members ;  43  children's 
with  a  united  attendance  of 
gether   with   clothing   clubs, 
meetings  attended  every  week 
poor   women,   102    penny   ba 
87  Hbraries  with  16,975  reade 
year  362  boys  of  the  light  s 
brigade  had  earned   £11,003 
The  Society's  receipts  were  £8,( 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  A.  M* 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Tyng,  the  Bev.  T 
the  Bev.  B.  Cassin,  the  Bev.  V 
Mr.  J.  W.  McDiarmid,  the  S 
Simpson,  and  the  Bov.  B.  H.  1 


MANAGEBS'  ^lAY  MEETING. 

The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House,  Gresham -street,  after  the  Missionarj 
at  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  May  8th.  The  Bev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the! 
presided.  The  Bev.  Drs.  J.  Spence  (the  Editor),  J.  Stoughton,  A.  Baleigh,! 
E.  Mollor,  J.  Young,  J.  Kennedy,  H.  B.  Beynolds,  A.  M.  Brown,  Bevs.  I 
T.  James,  J.  C.  Harrison,  E.  Mannering,  S.  Thodey,  J.  Yiney,  J.  Fleming 
Lyon,  W.  Campbell,  H.  J.  Gamble,  T.  W.  Aveling,  W.  M.  Statham,  B. 
and  I.  Y.  Mummery  were  present.  The  Bev.  Drs.  Ferguson,  D.  Thomas,  J 
S.  Newth,  E.  White,  W.  Marshall,  G.  WiUdns,  J.  Haydon,  and  S.  Goo 
among  the  visitors. 

Great  pleasure  was  expressed  by  the  brethren  assembled  at  seeing  th* 
esteemed  friend,  the  Editor,  able  to  be  with  them  on  that  occasion; 
decided  testimony  was  borne  on  all  hands  to  the  efficient  way  in  which  he  d 
his  duties. 

Dr«  Spende  thanked  the  brethren  for  the  very  kind  and  cordial  manner 
they  had  acknowledged  his  services,  and  for  their  good  wishes  regai 
health,  which  through  God's  mercy  was  somewhat  improved,  and  assured  * 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  render  the  Evangelical  Magazu 
of  continued  confidence  and  support. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  was  being 
while  he  had  no  doubt  it  might  be  greatly  increased  by  a  little  effort  on  th 
its  friends;  and  he  called  special  attention  to  the  Annual  Appeal  which ha< 
been  made  to  the  Churches,  to  give  the  whole  or  part  of  a  sacramental  < 
during  the  summer  months,  in  aid  of  the  Widows*  Fund,  so  that  the  i 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  all  the  applications  now  standing 
books,  withoat  delay.  I 
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ianUm  ^miamti^  ^mt% 


I. — ^^raiitesarj  «f  %  ^oniuii  Jtisswnntj  Sotittj. 

t  IKE  its  predecessors,  the  past  missionary  year  of  the  Society  bore 
U4  throughout  its  course  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  in 
Bspect  to  funds,  to  offers  of  service  from  young  men,  to  spiritual  progress 
It  many  of  the  Stations,  and  to  increased  contributions  from  native 
ifrnverts.  The  Anniversary  Services  held  in  May  were  numerously 
ittonded ;  and  a  spirit  of  devout  gpratitude  and  hope  at  the  present 
position  and  bright  prospects  of  the  Society  animated  the  large  assem- 
blifis  which  were  gathered  together. 

On  MoiTDAT  MoBNiNQ,  May  6th,  at  half-past  seven,  a  Prayer-Meeting 
^n  held  at  the  Mission  House,  at  which  numerous  friends,  including 

iGiiistera  and  Missionaries,  with  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  united  to 

'vplore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  approaching  services. 
On  the  SAKE  day,  at  three  o'clock,   a  large  number  of  Town  and 

^'■ttitry  Directors  met  in  the  Board  Boom  to  transact  business  in  antici- 

1*^  of  the  Public  Meeting. 
^  TuxsDAT  EvENiNQ  a  sormou  in   the  Welsh  language  was  preached 

**  FtTTEB  Lanb  Welsh  Chapel,    by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  of 

''^■DiLO,  from  Psalm  Ixvii.  3. 
&6  uflual  sermon  at  Subbey  Chapel  was  preached  to  a  crowded  con- 

P^ption  on  Wednesday  morning  by  the    Bev.  Gbiffith  Johx,   of 

^^d^yw,  in  China,  from  Qal.  vi.  9.    The  devotional  services  were  con- 

*>Wby  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chablton,  M.A.,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Bev.  W. 

•^•Ua*,  of  Whitby.    In  the  evening  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baleiqh,  of  Canon- 

^•pnached  in  Westicdister  Chapel  from  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  2  Tim. 

*1  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  A.  J.  Bbay, 

^VtndiesteTi  and  Dr.  Raleigh. 
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ANNIVEIISAEY  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

On  Thursday,  May  9th,  Exeter  Hall  was  as  full  as  on  any  previous  occasS'^?^ 
that  is,  filled  to  overflowing — with  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Socict-j, /< 
hear  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  to  listen  to  the  speeches  to  he  ma^c  k 
exposition  of  the  work  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.     Exactly  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  Rocker,  Esq. ,  of  Plj-mouth,  the  Chairman  of  the  day,  came  upon  the  plat- 
form, accompanied  by  Dr.  MoiFat,  Kov.  W.  Ellis,  the  lion.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  MP. 
Mr.  Kemp  Welch,  Mr.  George  White,  Dr.  Raleigh,  Dr.  AUon,  Mr.  James 
Spicer,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  Mr.W.  R.  Spicer,  Mr.  W.  Sommerville,  Dr.  Kennedy, 
Dr.  Mellor,  Dr.  Turner,  Rev.  David  Thomas,  Rov.  A.  Ilannay,  Bev.  T.  Binney, 
Dr.  Morton  Brown,  Mr.  Henrj-  Wright,  Rev.  James  Parsons,  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  Mr.   C.  E.  Mudie,  Mr.  Joseph  Craven,  Mr.   Daniel  Pratt,  Mr. 
T.  N.  White,  Rovds.  Edward  White,  GriiHth  John,  George  GiU,  William  Gill, 
E.  Mannering,  John  Ilayden,  Clement  Dukes,  T.  W.  Aveling,  S.  Thodey, 
W.  Tyler,  W.  Braden,  J.  G.  Miall,  P.  J.  Turquand,  R.  Balgamie,  J.  B.  French, 
Professor  Newth,  W.   Cuthbertson,   J.  Riles  Hitchens,  E.  T.   Egg,  Arthnr 
Claydon,  S.  Goodall,  Arthur  Hall,  A.  Buzacott,  J.  Nunu,  George  Oime,  Jamefi 
Rowland,  F.  F.  Thomas,  A.  M'Millan,  John  Moffat,  Andrew  Reed,  Llewellyn 
Bevan,  W.  A.  Essery,  the  three  Secretaries,  and  numerous  other  ministers  and 
gentlemen,  both  of  London  and  the  provinces.    There  were  also  representatives 
of  other  societies  present.  Dr.  Jobson,  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  being  one  « 
them,  and  the  Rev.  J .  Fleming,  of  the  Established  Church,  another.   The  hynfflr- 

**  Eternal  Lord,  from  land  to  land, 
Shall  echo  Thino  all-plorious  name. 
Till  kinj::dom3  bow  at  Thy  command. 
And  all  the  earth  Thy  pniise  proclaim," 

having  been  sung  to  the  tune  **  Boston,"  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bet. 
R^vDFOiU)  TnoMsoN,  of  Tunbridgo  WoUs. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rookeii  then  rose  amidst  cheers,  and  said :  "  Christian  friends,  i^ 
becomes  me,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  this  great  and  important  meeting» 
to  acknowledge  at  once  the  courtesy  of  the  Directors,  through  whose  kindnei* 
1  am  permitted  to  occupy  tho  position  that  I  do ;  and  I  say  this,  because  ^J 
attachment  to  this  Society  is  not  perfunctory  or  accidental.     It  is  an  attadi' 
meut  which  has  been  founded  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance — an  attac*^' 
mcnt  in  some  degree  traditional ;  for,  from  my  earliest  childhood,  I  have  bee!** 
intimately  associated  with  those  who  have  felt  most  deeply  for  tho  welfare  vo^ 
tho  true  prosperity  of  this  institution.    I  refer  especially  to  the  deep  andetfoc^ 
attachment  of   my  honoured  father    to  the    Society.      One  of    my  earlie** 
recollections  was  his  frequent  reference  to  the  fact,  that  many  years  ago  he  f** 
present,  then  himself  a  young  minister,  with  those  who  met,  more  than  tv^^* 
thirds  of  a  century  since,  in  a  room  in  the  Falcon  Hotel,  in  Aldersgate-stre^* 
to  found  tho  Society ;  and  that,  as  a  young  minister,  he  was  permitted  to  tak* 
part  in  the  proceedings ;  and  tho  deep  impression  which  was  made  upon  th^ 
young  minister  remained  with  him  to  the  end.    But  looking  forward  throng*^ 
the  many  years  that  have  succeeded,  I  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  ^ 
him,  or  for  tho  faithful  and  earnest  men  who  were  gathered  round,  to  b»t« 
anticipated  in  any  degree  the  results  which,  through  the  providence  of  God,  ^ 
are  permitted  to  realise  at  this  time.    I  think  it  would  haye  been  impotf^ 
for  them  to  have  imagined  that  this  Society  should  be  working  as  it  if|  B<^* 
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•ter  of  the  world  only,  but  in  all ;  that  not  only  should  it  be  prospering 
g  great  marvels  with  God's  help,  but  that  side  by  side  with  it  other 
iry  Societies  should  be  labouring  in  the  same  field,  and  by  God's  help 
same  success.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  deep  and  grateful  acknow- 
t  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  charged  with  unspeakable 
^ement,  that  within  seyenty  or  eighty  years,  not  only  has  this  Society 
ito  its  present  magnitude,  but  side  by  side  with  it  other  institutions 
en  up  to  enter  upon  the  missionary  work,  to  engage  in  missionary 
and  so  to  cover  the  earth,  as  they  are  doing,  with  those  numerous 
from  which  the  light  of  truth  is  widely  disseminated.  To  think  that 
his  present  month,  possibly  within  this  very  hall,  anniversaries  havo 
d  which  represent,  through  three  or  (at  most)  four  of  the  great  Mis- 
Societies,  a  contribution  of  little  less  than  half-a-million  of  money 
he  year — and  all  this  growing  out  of  the  tiny  endeavour  of  seventy- five 
:o — we  thank  God,  and  we  take  courage.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  it  is 
sly  traditional  interest  that  attaches  us  to  the  Society,  but  rather  that 
its  in  the  noblest  and  clearest  manner  one  of  the  finest  forms,  if  not  the 
est,  of  Christian  life.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
I  life  which  should  only  spend  itself  in  contemplative  piety,  should 
ight  without  radiating  light,  however  near  the  soul  might  seem  to  be 
in  its  meditations  and  contemplations,  this  would  not  bo  the 
but  only  a  lower  form  of  the  Christian  life ;  or  if  I  could  conceive  of 
n  life  which  should  exert  all  its  energy  and  all  its  power  on  those 
I  interests  which  are  directly  around  it,  I  should  feel  that  even  then, 
charity  had  been  stirred  and  philanthropy  excited,  and  though  our 
in  the  wellbeing  of  our  fellow-men  had  been  strengthened,  even  this 
Christian  life  in  its  highest  tj-po.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  follow 
tsely  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  wo  catch  most  of  His  spirit,  and  radiate 
iction  that  we  receive  from  Him,  if  not  only  for  those  who  are  imme- 
iround  us,  but  for  those  who  are  far  away,  just  as  He  did  when  He  came 
aven  to  earth,  to  live  here  and  to  die  hero  for  those  who  seemed  to  be 
it — if  we,  following  in  His  footsteps,  and  imbibing  something  of  His  f 

strive  to  live  and  labour,  not  only  for  our  own  immediate  circle,  but  for  j 

10  are  the  most  remote.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  just  as  we  realise  in  | 

1  churches  that  same  vital  energising  love,  there  will  bo  the  same 
tation  of  grace  to  those  who  are  aroimd.  We  are  told  in  these  modem 
it  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  made  in  physical  science  is  that  which 
wn  to  the  man  of  science  that  motion  and  heat  are  different  fnames  for 
B  elementary  forces  and  only  convertible  terms,  so  that  wherever  there 
her©  is  motion,  and  wherever  there  is  motion  there  is  heat.  We  made 
X)very  long  ago^in  the  Christian  Church,  for  we  found  that  wherever 
us  warmth  there  was  activity,  and  wherever  there  was  action  there  is 
.  Just  as^in  cases  of  suspended  animation  you  seek  to  excite  heat  in 
zremities,  and  as  it  returns,  the  circulation  revives,  the  heart  is  \ 
ed,  and^the  pulse  becomes  strong.  And  why  ? — ^because  the  heat  in  the 
ties  has  gradually  come  back  to  every  vital  organ.  And  so  it  is  with 
hxistian  societies  and  these  Christian  agencies  of  ours.  You  cannot 
ior  Madagascar,  you  cannot  labour  for  the  South  Seas,  or  send  out  your 
to  China,  without  finding  that  there  is  a  reviying  and  an  energising 


j( 


1/erm,  we  may  spuuK  oi  vviuiams  as  a  maiLyreu  uiiBaiuuury  ,  uuo  wo  i 
truly,  he  was  a  man  willing  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  name  of  the  Lo 
and,  going  forth  into  the  high  places  of  the  field,  he  foil.  Was  it  not 
Helmore  on  the  sands  of  Africa  ? — with  Gardiner  and  with  Richard 
on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Patagbnia  ?  And  has  it  not  been 
and  again  with  other  missionaries,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of 
societies  ?  And  with  Bishop  Patteson  during  the  past  year  ?  I  do 
whether  he  was  of  our  Society  or  of  another,  for  I  know  he  was  or 
great  fellowship  who  are  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  And  wh 
those  noble  men  going  forth,  ready  to  live  or  ready  to  die  for  the  ca 
have  imdertaken,  I  thank  God  that  still  we  have  those  who  are  "w 
hazard  their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Just  as  it  was  witl 
in  his  day,  when  nearing  the  little  More  Islands,  he  looked  at  them  £ 
'  If  those  islands  abounded  in  precious  woods  and  mines  of  gold,  the  C 
would  have  courage  to  go  thither,  nor  would  all  the  dangers  of  the  ^ 
able  to  aflfright  them.  They  are  base  and  fearful,  because  there  are  oi 
to  purchase  ;*  or  as  he  said  at  another  time,  *  I  see  nothing  more  swee 
world  than  to  live  in  continual  danger  of  death  for  the  honour  of  Jesui 
And  we  see  how  this  same  principle  reappears  in  Christian  life  eve; 
present  day.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  such  tidings  came  ba 
from  New  Guinea.  I  daresay  it  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Beport,  but 
me  as  a  thing  of  exceeding  beauty  and  of  exceeding  gladness — not  re! 
one  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  from  England,  but  only  a  native 
They  come  near  to  one  of  these  islands,  and  the  men  from  the  shore- 
and  others—seek  to  discourage  him.  They  -say  to  him,  *  Don't  go 
there  are  centipedes  and  snakes.'  *Is  that  all?'  he  says;  'are  th' 
there  ?*  *  Yes,  there  are  men,  but  they  are  so  savage  that,  if  you  go, 
peril  your  life.*  *  But  we  will,  for  wherever  there  are  men  the  mi 
ought  to  go.'    I  ask  you,  is  there  any  essential  difference  between  tl 
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the  ice,  and  how  slow  the  progress,  how  foeble  the  endeavour,  how 
I  constant  the  frost !  But  no  sooner  had  there  appeared  the  first  gleams 
mmer  son,  than  the  great  icebergs  melt  and  disappear.  It  was  God*s 
nbined  with  man's  endeavour.     It  is  on  this  that  we  rely. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

9V.  Dr.  Mullens  read  an  abstract  of  the  Report  for  the  past  year.  The 
ommenced  by  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  that  the  Society 
intend  its  operations  for  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  world,  espe- 
a  time  when  the  wealth  of  our  churches  had  become  very  great,  and 
ality  of  the  Christian  public  unexampled.  The  field  of  labour  had  also 
I  on  every  side.  As  we  rise  higher  in  character,  in  vigour,  in  spiritual 
or  horizon  moves  onward.  Other  lands,  and  other  people  needing  the 
ind  asking  for  it,  have  opened  to  the  Christian  teacher.  The  old  work, 
i  steady  growth,  covers  a  wider  area  every  year.  And  now  it  only 
9  consecrated  life,  the  open  hand,  the  strong  faith  which  grasps  the 
remises,  and  the  wrestling  prayer  which  pleads  them,  to'secure  for  the 
L  grandeur  of  Christian  usefulness,  which  must  satisfy  the  desires  of 
earnest  heart ;  while  the  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency  should  draw 
to  the  feet  of  Christ,  since  that  usefulness  must  come  £rom  Him. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR, 
herto,  the  missionary  brethren  have  been  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
n  and  the  Hindu ;  to  the  Kafir,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Mochuana ;  to 
gasy,  the  Polynesian,  and  the  Negro.  Telugus,  Tamils,  and  Hindus- 
rahmins,  Sudras,  and  Shanars,  have  heard  the  message  of  Divine 
and  have  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  words  of  eternal  life, 
ill  these  races  Christian  churches  have  been  planted,  and  their  members 
;  built  together  in  their  holy  faith.  Individuals  among  them,  stirred 
[,  have  been  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen.  The  children 
inverts  are  everywhere  being  trained  in  Christian  schools,  and  in  the 
Empire  a  similar  training  is  being  given  to  four  thousand  Hindu 
Every  year  witnesses  a  slow  but  steady  increase  of  Christian  litera- 
deir  numerous  languages,  both  for  yoimg  and  old.  The  reprint  of  the 
and  Barotongan  versions  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  Mr.  Moffat 
at  finished  his  task  upon  the  Sichuana  Bible.  The  translation  into 
1  dialect  of  the  Chinese  language  is  still  progressing, 
imber  of  English  missionaries  remains,  as  a  year  ago,  at  162.  Three 
Q  obliged  to  resign,  including  the  Rev.  W.  Beynon,  of  India.  Amongst 
lyals  by  death  have  been  Mrs.  Turner,  of  Samoa ;  Mrs.  Gookey,  of 
ktam;  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  Quilon.  The  Rev.  J.  Brownlee,  of 
1,  also  died  at  King  Williamstown  at  the  close  of  1871,  after  fifty- three 
tLTO  labour  in  connection  with  the  Society.  The  Report  went  on  to 
be  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  warm  friends  of  the  Society — Mr. 
ills,  of  Bristol,  than  whom  ''no  man  gave  gifts,  and  sympathy,  and 
eervioe  to  this  Society  more  willingly,  or  more  frequently,  throughout 
und  useful  life  '*;  Mr.  Edward  Baxter,  of  Dundee,  foremost  among  the 
1  Scotland  "  in  liberality,  in  warm  affection,  in  wise  counsel,  in  readi- 
bal^";  and  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  who  ^'crowned  a  life  of  gifts  and 
searrice  "  by  the  largest  contribution  which  the  Society  ever  recdyed. 
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BECEIPTS. 

1,  CONTBIBXTTIONS  FOR  GeNEBAL  PuBPOSES — 

a.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Collec- 
tions   £57,672  17  2 

h.  Dividends 2,365    5  0 

c.  Colonial  and  Foreign  Auxiliaries   .    1,333    6  9 

d.  Legacies 6,599  12  0 

c.  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans  and 

Eetired  Missionaries  .        .     4,088  14    2 

/.  Mission  Stations,  English  and  Na- 
tive Contributions,  raised  and 
appropriated      ....  23,808    8  11 

g.  Ditto,  additional  from  the  South 

Seas,  unappropriated         .        .     1,905     1  11 

£97,773    6  11 

2.    Contributions  and  Dividends  for  Special  Objects — 

a.  For  Africa: — Moffat  Institution  .£5,110  0  4 
h.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

China 637  10  10 

c.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

India 429  11     7 

d.  For  Madagascar  Mission  .  .  7,186  19  5 
c.  For  South  Sea  Mission  .  .  222  0  0 
/.  For  Missionary  Ship     .        .      ' .  158    7  10 


£13,744  10  0 


Total  Income  .        .        .£111,517  15  11 

3.  Proceeds  of  Stock  sold — 

On  account  Missionary  Ship  ....      1,696    0  0 
Balance  against  the  Society  •        .        •      1,092   4  6 


£114,306    0  5 


EXPENDITUEE. 


1.  Payments  by  Treasurer  in  London    £78,550  19    8 

2.  Baised  and  appropriated  at  the  Mission 

Stations 23,808    8  11 

£102,359    8   7 

3.  Balance  from  last  year 106    1  H 

4.  Investments.for — 

Madagascar  Mission    .        •        .     7,186  19    5 

Africa : — Moffat  Institution,  less 

expense  of  Eeward  Books     •     4,653  10    6 

11,840    9  11 

£114,306    0   S 
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'at  Institution  excited  the  warm  interest  of  the  Directors,  who  re- 
nounce a  subscription  to^the  end  of  April  to  the  amount  of  £5,110. 
I  for  the  Madagascar  Mission  had  been  generous  and  prompt,  no  less 
£7,187  having  been  contributed  towards  sending  out  ten  new  mis- 
Several  generous  friends  have  increased  their  annual  subscriptions 
>  £20,  and  from  £20  to  £50  ;  and  one  has  engaged  to  give  £10  for 
nary  sent  out.  One  friend  had  almost  emulated  the  example  of  the 
>pkin8,  of  Hobarton,  by  forwarding  contributions  to  the  amount  of 

NATIVE  CHURCHES  AND  PASTOES. 

g  testimony  was  borne  in  the  Report  to  the  Christian  deportment  ex- 
he  native  converts,  of  whom  there  are  now  70,000  church- members, 
)  attendants  on  public  worship — more  than  half  of  each  of  these  num- 
^g  to  the  mission  at  Madagascar.  There  has,  however,  been  sub- 
rease  elsewhere.  One  of- their  most  prosperous  stations  was  Hankow, 
t  of  China,  where  the  native  church,  though  but  ten  years  old,  num- 
lembers. 

I  to  a  well- trained  native  ministry,  nearly  the  whole  of  the'  Society's 
Lve  made  striking  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  many 
tinct  advance  is  seen  during  the  year  now  gone  by. 
f  such  men  contained  in  our  Annual  Reports  grows  larger  every  year, 
are  taken  by  the  missionary  brethren,  to  see  that  only  men  are  ap- 
healthy  principles,  and  that  from  the  holy  service  of  the  Church  all 
aovcd  who  prove  unfaithful,  provides  a  guarantee  that  the  list  is  the 
of  real  and  solid  progress.  The  number  of  these  pastors  and  mis- 
now  above  a  hundred. 

ous  amongst  these  native  pastors  is  Pay-zing-zu  of  Shanghai,  dis- 
for  his  earnest  piety,  solid  scholarship,  and  effective  preaching.  At 
3  are  two  native  pastors.  There  are  in  India  thirty  native  ordained 
missionaries  who  continue  steadfast  in  their  work. 
\g  largely  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  native 
)  not  advance  rapidly  in  theii*  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  self-support, 
xercise  of  Christian  liberality.  Some  few  churches,  like  those  in 
:e,  in  Nagercoil,  and  Neyoor,  continue  to  do  well ;  but  others  are 
ard.  In  few  missions  are  the  churches,  as  a  whole,  so  backward, 
e  so  to  their  own  great  loss. 

J  is  also  made  in  the  Report  to  a  few  losses  among  the  native  pastors. 
ranee  of  the  native  churches  in  self-management  farthers  that  read- 
the  Society's  work  which  is  proceeding.  Although  the  Society  now 
its  ranks  a  smaller  number  of  English  missionaries  than  it  did  ten 
t  yet  covers  a  far  larger  area  of  useMness ;  and  at  the  present  time 
1  evangelistic  position,  no  less  than  sixteen  missionaries  more  than  it 

ve  pastors  have  replaced  English  missionaries  in  many  settled 
•eyeral  English  churches  have  ministers  of  their  own ;  native  mis- 
kd  evangelists  are  more  numerous ;  and  the  transfer  of  these  sixteen 
I  from  the  one  branch  of  service  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  an  addi- 
kMsiety's  evangelistic  funds  of  £7,000  a  year.  That  result  may  justly 
ed  gratifying ;  but  the  Directors  regard  it  only  as  a  beginning,  and 
be  transfers  may  be  greatly  increased. 
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CAPE  COLONY  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  West  Indies  has  been 
derably  reduced,  though  hardly  an  inch  of  ground  has  been  lost,  owing  1 
liberality  and  zeal.  At  the  Caps  the  expenditure  of  tlie  Society  is 
confined  to  the  missionary  brethren,  and  in  numerous  cases  a  portion  • 
their  income  is  derived  from  the  voluntary  gifts  of  their  people ;  but  the 
tors  are  doing  their  best  to  help  in  providing  a  native  ministry.  Befer 
made  to  the  importance  of  evangelising  work  among  the  purely  native 
who  in  large  numbers  visit  the  colony,  and  to  the  steady  progress  and  g 
importance  of  the  interior  missions  among  the  Bechuana  and  Matebele. 
missionary  stations  in  Africa  *'are  the  true  diamond-fields,  where  < 
servants  are  gathering  many  a  rough  pebble,  encrusted  with  the  da; 
ignorant,  untamed,  unsanctified  heart. "  In  the  West  Ikdia.  churches 
imusual  prosperity,  and  beteween  them  and  the  Society  "  the  conns 
now  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.'*  In  British  Guiana,  owing  to  loca 
vantages,  the  progress  has  been  slower.  From  Jamaica  "  all  the  b: 
write  in  the  most  cheerful  tone  of  the  piety,  the  union,  the  active  zeal  < 
people ;  the  proportion  promised  of  the  Society's  expenditure  has  bee 
raised ;  and  the  people  express  in  grateful  terms  their  high  apprecui 
the  Society's  long-continued  affection  and  care." 

SOUTH  SEAS. 

Turning  to  the  South  Seas,  the  Directors  express  their  deliberate  < 
tion  that,  looking  at  the  number  of  converts,  the  growth  of  their  characi 
the  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  the  work  carried  on  there  is  not  on  the 
only,  but  has  gone  deep  into  the  heart  and  life  of  the  communities  whio 
professed  the  Gospel.  Such  statements  are  necessary  to  meet  the  misrc 
tations  of  **tho  roving  Englishman*'  or  ''kidnapping  captain.*'  The 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Fresh  evidence  has  been  furnished,  more  fall,  more  clear  than  ev 
the  Gospel  and  the  grace  of  God  have  wrought  a  marvellous  change  i 
islands;  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  present  Saviour,  is  maintaining 
spiritual  life  among  them ;  and  that  by  their  means  He  spreads  the  tn 
ther  and  farther  every  year.  There  are  at  present  four  principal  group 
the  Society's  charge,  containing  twenty-five  important  islands,  and 
thirty  smaller  islands  and  numerous  islets  connected^with  them  as  outs 
These  missions  are  instructed  and  managed  by  twenty- eight  English  z 
aries,  with  a  missionary  ship  at  their  command,  at  a  total  cost  of  £9,500 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  islands,  and  most  of  those  at  the  outa 
are  professedly  Christian ;  and  they  are  70,000  in  number,  including 
members  in  church-fellowship.  For  many  years  some  300  of  these  C 
converts  have  given  themselves  to  the  edification  of  their  brethren,  ant 
of  their  number  are  devoted  to  purely  mission  work.  They  have  be 
ciently  and  systematically  trained;  they  have  been  duly  appointed  as 
evangelists,  or  assistants ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  distingfuiahed  £o 
fastness,  devotion,  and  even  heroism  in  the  Lord's  service  in  lands  £u 
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Dom  fheir  own.  These  conyerts  have  cost  off  all  the  great  institutioiis  of 
eatheoism,  which  were  ancient,  cruel,  and  powerful ;  they  have  cast  off  many 
reat  and  destruddye  yices ;  home  life,  social  intercourse,  public  manners,  haye 
WQ  all  ruled,  sanctified,  and  eleyated  by  the  law  of  Christ.  Willing  and  large- 
nrted  haye  been  their  gifts  in  the  cause  of  the  Qospel — not  loss  wiUing  and 
nsecrated  has  been  their  personal  seryice.  Diligent  in  business,  upright  in 
leir  dealings,  securing  the  safety  and  the  rights  of  foreigners,  their  islands 
iTB  become  a  safe  and  pleasant  resort  for  seamen  'and  traders ;  these  little 
il^es  haye  taken  a  place  in  the  comity  of  nations,  and  in  their  little  sphere,  so 
r  from  meriting  contempt,  they  manifest  a  simplicity,  a  completeness,  a  gen- 
Bneas,  and  a  beauty  of  Christian  character,  exceeding  that  of  the  sterner 
ces  of  the  world,  which  deal  with  higher  matters,  and  yield  a  rougher  type 

manly  excellence. 

''These  are  the  loyely  paradises  which  the  murderous  kidnappers  would 
eaolate  and  destroy,  that  a  few  planters  in  Queensland  and  Fiji  may  hasten 
)  be  rich !  And  it  is  work  like  this  which  they  haye  not  only  imperilled, 
at  haye  absolutely  ruined,  among  the  islands  of  our  Presbjrtorian  brethren, 
'lience  they  haye  carried  away  the  flower  of  the  population  to  pine  and 
eriah  on  a  foreign  soil !  ** 

Special  reference  is  made  to  the  spiritual  power  manifested  in  the  mis- 
kms  which  haye  been  planted  during  the  last  eight  years  in  the  Ellice  and 
'Sgoon  Islands.  The  Directors  do  not  regard,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
Ad  extension,  any  increase  of  English  missionaries  necessary,  except  a  certain 
uimber  of  experienced  men  at  the  centre  of  each  great  group  of  islands. 
'  Polynesia  can  now  be  eyangelized  by  its  own  people."  There  is  now  open 
itt  greatest,  noblest  field  on  which  any  branch  of  the  South  Sea  Mission  has 
Bwr  entered : — 

"From  the  Pearl  islets  in  the  east,  away  to  the  Loyalties  in  the  west,  all  the 
P'ttps,  great  and  small,  haye  the  Gospel  proyided  for  them.  Apart  from  our 
wm  present  spheres,  the  Wesleyan  brethren  are  receiying  a  blessing  in  the 
Kjis;  the  Presbyterian  brethren  have  taken  charge  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
fte  Episcopalians  of  the  Solomon  Archipelago — both,  alas !  since  ruined  by 
fl»  kidnappers.  The  French  Goyemment  and  their  Communist  conyicts  bar 
fl^way  in  New  Caledonia.  But  New  Guinea  is  ready;  and  at  length,  after 
ffniol  thought  and  preparation,  under  manifest  protection  and  blessing  from 
Ao?e,  in  July  last  the  mission  was  commenced  upon  its  shores.  The  Beyds. 
A.W.  Murray  and  S.  Macfarlane,  with  eight  natiye  missionaries,  opened  their 
ttamuBsion  of  mercy  on  Damley  Island,  on  the  islands  of  Tauan  and  Saibai. 
&e  commencement  of  this  mission  has  imparted  now  life  to  the  whole  of  the 
olier  missions.  Eyerywhere  natiye  preachers  and  students  are  offering  their 
Wrioet.  The  field  Is  ready  for  missionaries  from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
iMms;  whilst  wise  readjustment  will  at  once  place  English  missionaries  of 
ttpvience  at  command,  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  natiye  brethren.  What 
AiH  hinder  us  from  establishing,  within  fiye  years,  a  yery  large  band  of  mis- 
■QBaries  in  useful  stations,  at  a  small  additional  cost  to  the  society ;  while  a 
Mvland,  grand  in  its  mountains,  its  broad  riyers,  its  yast  forests,  its  rich  re- 
niiroeB,  and  its  manly  people,  shall,  as  the  years  go  by,  be  won  for  Hin^  '^ho 
'win  liaye  all  men  to  be  sayed  and  come  to  tho  knowledge  of  His  truth.*  '* 
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INDIA. 


Tho  preacliing  of  the  [Gospel  in  the  Temacular  tongues  forms  a  pramifl 
feature  in  every  centre  of  the  missions  in  that  empire ;  and  it  is  carried  on  i 
ability,  perseyerance,  'and  care  by  many  of  the  brethren  under  great  disc 
ragements.  As  a  part  of  their  work,  the  Directors  haye  sanctioned  extensiye 
systematic  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  young ;  and,  in  addition  to 
children  of  cony^:^,  the  mission  schools  and  institutions  contain  four  thoiu 
Hindu  scholars  and  students.  Though  anxious  to  giye  them  a  good  gen 
education,  eyery  missionary  of  the  society  giyes  to  the  Christian  elemeni 
front  place  in  his  teachings.  Many  converts  of  decided  oonyictions,  sta 
faith,  and  patience  in  sufiTering,  have  been  drawn  &om  these  Institutions. 

<<  Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days  of  tho  growth  and  the  opinions  oi 
Theistic  school  in  India,  of  which  the  Brahma  Somaj  in  Bengal  is  the  most 
minent  section.  The  influence  of  that  school  is  felt  yery  widely  in  India;  i 
sionary  brethren  find  it  everywhere;  for  Christian  teaching,  whether  in  Enj 
or  the  vernacular,  is  the  most  powerful  element  in  producing  it.  If  that  tec 
ing  wore  accepted  fully,  men  would  be  Christians.  Unable  to  give  up  t 
caste  and  their  social  position,  they  accept  but  a  portion,  and  stop  shoi 
Theism.  Mr.  Budden  says  of  it : — '  How  long  it  may  continue  to  attract 
satisfy  the  educated  youth  of  India  no  one  can  teU.  But  as  in  the  first  aga 
tho  Church  a  widespread  scepticism  preceded  the  final  triumph  of  the  tn 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  sequence  of  events  may  appear  in  India.* 

In  respect  to  Female  Education,  it  is  stated  that  thousands  of  Christian  | 
have  enjoyed  a  long  and  careful  training  under  the  care  of  some  missioxui 
wife  and  her  Christian  assistants.  But  in  recent  years  the  houses  of  Hi 
gentlemen  have  also  boon  opened  to  them,  and  hundreds  of  Hindu  ladies 
their  children  are  instructed  in  Zenana  Schools.  But  the  growth  of  Chris 
churches  in  India  has  been  slow,  and  they  have  often  proved  weak.  To  a  ^ 
great  extent  they  have  been  built  up  from  among  the  poor,  osx)eciall] 
country  districts ;  even  in  the  towns,  **  not  many  high,  not  many  noble,"  1 
been  called. 

M.VDAGASCAE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  wave  of  spiritual  life  which  broke  upon  the  oei 
provinces  of  the  island  two  years  ago  continues  in  full  force,  though  it  mani: 
itself  chiefly  by  the  steadiness  with  which  it  calmly  draws  new  souls  withii 
influence.  In  1869,  no  less  than  16,000  persons  joined  the  Christian  conmrai 
and  the  church-members  increased  from  7,066  to  10,546.  In  1870,  the  incr 
amounted  to  78,752  persons,  including  10,405  members.  During  last  year 
increase  has  been  63,000  persons,  including  18,000  members.  In  three  y 
the  total  addition  has  been  about  258,000  converts,  including  32,000  meml 
It  is  frankly  allowed  that  the  example  of  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  in  the  cap 
the  burning  of  the  idols,  and  the  public  profession  made  by  multitudes  of  i' 
fellow-countrymen,  haye  furnished  many  with  a  reason  for  their  change  of  fi 
They  are  extremely  ignorant ;  they  have  not  cast  off  their  heathen  vices ; 
their  Christianity  is  of  a  yery  poor  type.  Nevertheless,  the  Spirit  of  Goi 
working  powerfully  among  them.    A  few  statements  have  been  made  oa 
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SDlgect  of  GrOTemment  interference  with  the  converts.    Perhaps  rather  too  much 
ha  been  said  respecting  it ;  for,  while  a  few  provincial  governors  and  officers 
have  Tentnrod,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  to  put  pressure  upon  the  people,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Central  Government  is  anxious  to  leave  them  free  to  act  for 
themselves.    Our  brethren  have  watched  carefully  over  the  religious  liberties  of 
the  people  around  them  ;  they  have  uphold  in  the  clearest  terms  the  spirituality  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  their  views  have  on  many  occasions  been  heartily 
approved  by  the  authorities.     The  Directors  have  once  and  again  given  illus- 
teidons  of  this  fact.     The  missionaries  are  now  formed  into  two  separate  bodies, 
for  the  jVnkova  and  Botsileo  provinces ;  their  number  has  been  increased,  and  their 
positions  have  been  rearranged.    The  j'ounger  brethren  have  all  worked  hard  at 
the  language,  and  most  of  them  bid  fair  completely  to  master  it.     Thanks  bo  unto 
God,  their  labour  has  been  unusually  blest.     The  spiritual  life  of  their  people 
has  been  deepened ;  their  knowledge  has  increased ;    the  tone  of  their  homo 
and  social  life  has  been  elevated.    The  Lord  has  a  deeper  hold  upon  them  and 
upon  all  that  is  theirs.     They  are  not  only  a  sincere  believing  people,  but  they 
are  a  happy  people ;  and  they  heartily  second  the  efforts  of  the  English  mis- 
sionarios  in  bringing  in  their  heathen  fellow-countrymen.    The  Directors  have 
observed  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  church - 
members  in  Madagascar  has  been  very  great ;  in  1870  the  members  added  wcro 
10,456,   in  1871  above   18,000.      The  examining  of  the  candidates  and  their 
instruction  must  have  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  native  pastors  and 
preachers,  and  their  inexperience  might  lead  to  great  evil.    The  missionary 
brethren  are  quite  awake  to  the  danger,  and  have  endeavoured  effectively  to  coun- 
teract it.    Of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  at  large,  especially  of  those  in  the 
tillages  of  the  interior,  to  know  what  this  new  religion  is,  and  how  they  shall 
worship  acceptably,  no  more  striking  proof  has  been  given  than  that  of  the 
Tillages  in  which  the  new  converts  have  erected  a  chapel,  and  are  waiting  for 
•ome  teacher  to  guide  and  instruct  them.     This  strange  but  gratifying  sight  has 
^*en  seen  in  many  places  among  the  Antsihanaka  people,  and  chiefly  among 
the  Tillage  Betsileo.    In  few  things  have  the  Malagasy  converts  shown  stronger 
^tennination  than  in  their  resolvo  to  provide  numerous  and  suitable  places  for 
^^^tian  worship.     Chapels  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions;  every  village 
vhich  contains  any  number  of  converts  has  its  house  of  prayer  ;  and  recently 
considerable  care  and  taste  have  been  expended  upon  them.    Almost  the  entire 
<^  of  these  buildings  has  been  borne  by  the  people  themselves.     The  two 
thousand  native  evangelists  who  aid  the  English  missionaries  in  instructing 
™6ir  numerous  congregations  prove  themselves  faithful  and  effective  ministers 
**  the  Gospel.    Some  of  the  older  and  experienced  brethren  ai-e  spoken  of  in 
wa  highest  terms.     One  of  the  most  important  agencies  maintained  by  tho 
^'^^^sion  for  the  building-up  of  the  churches  is  the  Theological  Institution.     It 
**•*  now  been  at  work  four  years,  and  has  proved  truly  useful  in  securing  a 
^Ye  ministry  of  superior  order.*    The  number  of  students  has  been  forty- 
••^  during  tho  year.    It  is  tho  marvellous  success  with  which  Q-od  has 
*^^8Bed  the  Madagascar  Mission  which  compels  the  Directors  and  tho  churches 
^  tito  island  to  ask  special  assistance  from  the  Society's  friends.    An  influx  of 
*^narter  of  a  million  adult  scholars  in  three  years  has  overtaxed  the  teaching 
P^^Wor  of  both  the  English  and  native  missionaries,  and  additions  to  the  mis- 
*ffKkuj  staff  have  become  imperatively  necessary. 
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The  Rev.  WiLLLVM  Cuthbkrtson,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  moved  the  first  wsdutioo,  u 
follows : — 

«*  That  the  Report,  of  which  portions  have  been  read,  be  adopted ;  and  that  it  be  or- 
culated  among  the  constituents  of  the  Society,  with  its  Appendix  and  Statemento! 
Accounts.  That  this  Meeting  offers  its  devout  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  general  prospenty 
with  which  He  has  continued  to  bless  the  Society's  ISIissions ;  afad  that  by  special  liboality 
the  friends  have  duly  provided  for  several  pressing  schemes  of  usefulness.  It  rejoices  to 
hear  of  the  fidelity,  self-denial,  and  zeal  with  which  the  native  evangelists  have  laboaied 
in  all  i)arts  of  the  Polynesian  Mission.  And,  now  that  the  long-desired  Mission  hu  beat 
commenced  in  New  Guinea,  it  trusts  that  under  God's  special  blessing,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  great  rcsoui*cc8  available  among  the  South  Sea  churches^  that  Mission  may  be  steadilf 
prosecuted  with  efliciency  and  success." 

Their  Directors  had,  he  said,  presented  in  the  report  the  leading  principles  of  their 
administrative  policy,  having  relation  to  the  three  parts  of  their  work, — the  Engluk 
mission,  the  native  pastors,  and  the  native  churches.  Their  missionaries  were  not  to  U 
merely  pastors,  to  sit  down  in  one  spot,  but  the  creators  of  new  centres  of  light  and 
spiritual  power — that  is,  that  they  should  not  settle  down,  as  they  did  in  England,  simplf 
to  be  over  one  church ;  but  should  go  out,  a  kind  of  happy  union  of  the  primitiyo  minifter 
and  the  Anglican  bishop, — perhaps  minus  the  palace  and  the  £5,000  a  year.  After 
referring  to  the  other  two  points,  the  speaker  made  special  allusion  to  the  self-denying 
labours  of  the  wives  of  missionaries,  especially  in  India,  to  the  presence  of  Robert 
^loffat  among  them,  and  to  the  hope  that  Dr.  Livingstone  would  still  be  restored  to 
them.  Speaking  of  mission- work  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  fate  of  Bishop  FatteiOD, 
^Ir.  Cuthbertson  went  on  to  remark  : — 

"  I  was  at  Sydney  when  he  commenced  his  labours  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  I  knowtha^ 
this  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  missionaries  there,  after  his  work  had  gone  on— 
that  he  was  not  only  an  accomplished  linguist,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  perfect  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  that  he  had  given  himself  to  this  work,  and  that,  C^od  helping 
him,  ho  would  die  in  it.    And  ho  died — diQd  as  a  martjT  died.     Aye,  but  in  that  death 
there  is  the  bringing.down  of  the  terrible  institution — wo  call  it  kidnapping — that  is* 
•euphemism;  it  means  man-stealing,  and  it  means  slavery  at  the  back  of  that   lh«* 
will  go  down.   The  little  churches  in  the  Southern  Seas  have  had  many  difficultiei,  many 
trials.    A  little  time  ago  our  brethren  in  the  Hebrides  group,  and  in  the  Loyalty  groi9f 
had  to  fight  with  Roman  Catholicism  backed  by  the  Imperial  jjower  of  France.   T^ttif 
had  to  listen  to  the  mandate  of  the  Commandant  of  New  Caledonia,  and  they  had  to 
look  at  the  frigate  out  in  the  ofiing,  word  from  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  that  i^ 
they  did  not  shut  their  doors  and  givo  up  their  work,  the  cannon  would  open  upoo 
tliein.      Ah !  God  will  protect  His  own  flock,  and  those  that  were  afraid  of  the  Itnpcri*! 
l)ower  sending  them  away  are  still  there  to  labour  in  the  New  Hebrides  group,  and  beyond 
the  New  Hebrides.     It  is  wonderful  how  God  works !  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  hadtoleaTC 
liif  n,  was  one  of  those  two  who  went  exploring  to  New  Guinea,  the  pioneer  in  the 
opcning-up  of  that  new  mission.     And  what  a  glorious  thing  this  is  !     In  the  Reporti 
it  is  stated  that  upon  these  small  mission- fields  we  have  for  the  most  part  learned  the 
^rcat  principles  of  our  missionary  policy.     It  is  in  the  work  in  the  Southern  Seas  w« 
have  been  taught  to  rely  upon  native  agency,  and  by  that  means  we  are  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  thx«* 
times  as  largo  as  Great  Britain  itself,  having  about  a  million  of  inhabitants.    Wefl, 
what  have  wo  done  ?  We  have  jihinted  eight  native  missionaries  and  their  wives ;  •*** 
I  read  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  in  Sydney,  where  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  Mr.  Lawss  w*'* 
present,  that  they  were  ready  immediately  to  enter  in,  because  from  one  part  d  ^ 
Southern  mission- field,  whei-e  the  Malayan  race  predominated,  and  from  another  psitf 
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lere  tlie  Papnan,  the  woolly  or  ne^o  race,  predominated,  they  had  the  very  men 
10  were  fitted  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  island  continent.    And 
*j  will  do  it.     But  wo  must  not  be  too  confident.    They  were  received  with  groat 
idaefls.    The  hand  of  Grod  in  the  introduction  was  very  manifest;  but  the  Now 
inea  people  are  a  dangerous  people,  after  all.     A  little  time  ago,  a  Chinese  emigrant 
p— the  St.  Paul — was  wrecked  upon  an  island  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New 
inea.     For  the  first  month  they  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  liked.    About  the  end  of 
» month  the  white  men  had  left,  and  there  were  left  327  Chinese.    Immediately  the 
ite  men  were  gone,  the  natives  surrounded  them  as  cattle,  and  day  by  day,  for  a 
le,  a  few  at  a  time,  they  were  killed  and  eaten,  before  the  eyes  of  the  survivors,  until 
y  three  of  the  Chinamen  were  left,  who  effected  their  escape." 
rhey  were  asked  to  give  £10,000  more  income  to  the  Society,  for  they  could  not  at 
sent  send  more  missionaries  to  India ;  and  there  wei*e  the  claims  of  China,  where  in 
)  little  outstation  near  Amoy,  in  a  time  of  great  excitement  towards  the  close  of  last 
IT,  the  members  of  the  chui-ch  met  to  consider  whether  they  should  close  the  chapel 
d  give  up  service  for  a  time.     They  knew  that  they  took  as  it  were  their  lives  to  the 
blic  worship  ;  but  they  imanimously  concluded  with  these  words :    **  No!  let  us  keep 
.    If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  be  murdered,  let  it  be  so.    His  will  be  done."    Yet 
31  told  them  that  the  age  of  chivalry  had  gone,  and  that  there  was  no  grand  Christian 
roism  !     Yonder  it  was  in  Amoy — it  had  died  out  in  Christian  England. 
Br.  Mullens  then  introduced  the  missionaries  who  had  returned  from  their  fields  of 
bour — the  Revds.  George  Hall,  of  Madras;  IMr.  Toy,  of  Madagascar;  Mr.  Rattray, 
om  Dcmerara,  where  he  has  laboured  since  1834 ;  Mr.  Paterson,  from  South  Africa, 
Ho  had  been  in  the  Cape  colony  thirty-two  years ;  Mr.  Buioos,  from  Madagascar  ;  Mr. 
riwpoRT,  who  has  been  labouring  in  connection  with  the  Travancore  J^Iission  during 
^  last  eleven  years ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  labours  in  Travancore  have  extended 
»er  thirteen  years ;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  John  Moffat.  Ho  had  hoped  three  other  brethren 
wold  have  been  with  them  that  day,  but  they  were  soon  expected  from  Sydney — ]Mr. 
^acparlane,  who  could  have  told  them  the  story  of  the  planting  of  the  mission  in  New 
'ttinea ;  and  Sir.   George  Lawes,  who  has  lived  in  the  retirement  of  Savage  Island 
w  more  than  ten  years.     But  there  was  present  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of 
lends,  Mr.  Joseph  Sbwell,  who  went  out  some  few  years  ago  to  Madagascar,  and 
•d  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  work  of  education.     The  brethren  and  friends  of 
Mt  mission  in   ^ladagascar  worked  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  their  own 
('oihren. 

lie  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said: — **It  is  now  within  a  few 
"onths  of  thirty-two  years  since  I  first  went  out  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  a 
■"ttBcmary.  Fireside  travellers  and  a  certain  class  of  wanderers  tell  us  that  they  are 
•^y  regions,  where  men  and  women — *  simple-minded  children  of  the  sun,*  as  they 
*•  sometimes  called — are  living  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  blessedness,  and  requiring  neither 
*Hde  nor  missionaries.  A  paradise  forsooth  I  Go  and  look  at  it.  Sec  them  as  they 
Jowd  about  your  boat  when  you  attempt  to  land  among  them — long-haired,  naked, 
■■^oted  savages,  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows  and  slings.  Land  among 
W,  learn  their  language,  listen  to  their  conversation,  look  at  their  daily  life  and 
•••oiieniand  customs — war,  cannibalism,  infanticide,  burying  alive  the  widows,  tho 
'^ts,  the  insane,  and  the  aged.  These  things  are  rife.  In  company  with  my  brother 
■•iionary  Nisbet,  I  spent  seven  months  on  the  island  of  Tana,  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
we  had  a  deal  of  pioneer  work  there,  and  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  owing  to  a  malicious 
P'^^tiiood ;  and  we  were  obliged  eventually  to  flee  for  our  lives,  when  upwards  of  3,000 
"ttfceni  were  actually  fighting  their  way  through  the  villages  that  stood  up  to  oppose  their 
P'^pow.    There  was  soon  a  reaction  in  our  favour.    I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  now 
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havo  fifteen  European  missionaries  at  work  in  connection  with  the  Pmbyteriaa  IGi- 
sionary  Society  and  our  own  TiOndon  Missionary  Society  ;  20,000  ccniTerts  from 
heathenism,  3,000  in  full  communion  with  those  churches ;  and  the  "Word  of  God  king 
translated  into  no  fewer  than  soven  of  these  Polynesian  dialects.  We  passed  over  all 
our  interest  and  influence  in  the  Now  Hebrides  to  this  Presbyterian  Mission  some  y«n 
ago ;  and  Dr.  CJeddie,  one  of  the  senior  Presbyterian  missionaries,  a  few  yean  ago 
stated  in  Sydney,  at  a  missionary  meeting,  that  the  transfer  to  their  mission  of  theKew 
Hebrides  was  e([uivalont  to  a  present  of  £ll,OlX)  from  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

"  Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  was  appointed,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hardic,  to  comiiiflio& 
an  Institution  in  our  Samoa  n  ^liisioii  for  the  education  of  these  native  agents.    Isow, 
after  thirty-aix  years'  mL^si(mary  labour,  you  find  there  an  interesting  mission-woik, 
earned  on  by  nine  European  missionaries,  aided  by  a  staff"  of  240  native  agents ;  and 
heathenism,  as  a  system,  completely  abolished  all  over  the  ten  islands  of  the  groq*. 
When  I  came  to  this  country  twelve  years  ago,  on  my  first  furlough,  I  brought  at  that 
time  a  tninsLition  of  the  entire  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Samoan  dialect,  the 
combined  work  of  fifteen  different  missionarii^,  carried  on  during  the  course  of  twenty 
years.    ( )nc  missionary,  who  has  had  the  largest  share  in  that  very  important  woik,wii 
my  colleague,  the  Uev.  George  Pi-att.     You  hear  little  about  him  in  this  country,  bat  he 
is  one  of  the  most  scholarly,  and  plodding,   and  useful  men  we  havo  in  the  great  work 
of  Bible  translation.     We  found  in  all  these  groups,  with  their  extensive  tiudition^  » 
language  copious  and  expressive,  avaikible  for  such  a  thing  as  a  translation  of  the  entire 
Old  and  New  Testament.    In  that  state  we  found,  however,  no  written  language,  as  I 
havo  already  told  you,  and  in  such  circums'tanres  we  simply  introduced  the  Roman 
letters,  used  the  Continental  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  gave  them  a  written  and  printed 
form  of  their  own  language.     When  I  brought  home  the  manuscrijit,  the  Britiali  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  nobly  responded  to  our  append  for  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  with 
marginal  references  and  chronological  dates ;  and  having  spent  about  two  years  in  this 
country,  the  result  was  this  beautiful  'marginal  reference'  Bible.  In  less  than  seven yeaii 
the  10,000  copies  were  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
refunded  the  entu*e  amount  of  the  eost--£">,114.   We  have  gone  again  to  press,  and  noW| 
after  another  four  years  at  revision-work,  we  think  we  may  8tereotyi>e  with  safct)',  ffl 
order  to  cheapen  to  coming  generations  the  precious  bread  of  life.    You  see  we  go  oft 
the  pay,  and  not  on  the  pauper,  principle  out  there.     We  have  done  so  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission.    The  natives  are  an  agricultural  people.    They  have  plenty 
of  land,  and  to  ask  them  to  pay  for  these  Bibles  leads  them  to  value  them  all  the  morCi 
Besides,  at  the  vjirious  stores  the  natives  pour  in  native  produce  to  the  extent  of  fw® 
.£50,000  to  £100,000  a  year  for  articles  of  clothing,  in  which  they  may  appear  decent  m 
the  House  of  (Tod — all  showing  to  what  a  largo  extent  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
is  at  the  same  time  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  commerce.     I  believe  there  are 
in  heaven,  sir,  o/.KX)  of  our  Samoans ;  and  if  you  could  ask  them  to-day,  they  would  tea 
you  that  they  were  there  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
I  believe  we  coidd  gather  from  oui*  village  communities  in  the  240  villages  of  Samoa 
5,000  more  men  and  women  who  believe  that  they  have  found  peace  with  God  throngh 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  are  striving,  as  you  and  I  are,  to  lire  a  new  life,  by  the  help  of  thfl 
►Spirit  of  God.     I  believe  they  havo  as  good  a  hope  of  reaching  heaven  when  they  die 
aa  you  or  I  have.     And  if  one  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  world,  oh,  tell  ©• 
what  wo  havo  to  say  of  this  twice  5,000  !     Sir,  no  combination  of  the  most  gift^ 
intellects  is  suflicient  to  answer  that  question.    Eternity,  and  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  angels  of  God,  are  reciuired  to  form  even  a  distant  appnadmatioo « 
a  solution  of  the  great  problem.     I  wish  I  could  speak  for  some  little  time  of  our  ^ 
stitntion  for  the  education  of  native  agents,  with  which  I  havo  been  connected  fortW 
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twenty-eeven  years,  and  with  Vhich  I  hope  it  may  please  God  that  I  shall  bo 
jcted  for  years  yet  to  come.  You  would  find  there  an  Institution  for 
y  young  men.  We  require  on  an  average  twenty  fresh  men  every  year,  and  in 
to  obtain  these  twenty  men,  we  require  at  least  eighty  young  men  in  the  Institu- 
Many  of  them  are  married,  and  have  their  wives  and  children  with  them.  You 
1  find  them  all  comfortably  residing  in  twenty -two  stone- walled  cottages,  the  result 
ieir  own  industry,  during  a  few  hours  on  one  day  in  each  week,  for  the  last 
ty-seven  years.  "Wo  own,  by  honest  purchase  in  the  name  of  the  London 
ionary  Society,  about  120  acres  of  land,  bushland,  which  we  have  brought  under 
oition.  It  is  divided  into  little  plots  :  each  student  has  his  plot  of  ground,  and 
he  plants  his  yams  and  bananas ;  he  has  u  lagoon  in  front  of  him  where  he  can 
and,  without  interfering  with  the  time  of  these  young  men  more  than  is  absolutely 
isary  for  the  good  of  their  health,  we  simply  keep  them  to  their  agricultural  and 
ig  habits  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  and  in  this  way  they  provide  all  that  ia 
jsary  for  the  wants  of  their  table  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  saving  us 
kI  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Why,  sir,  £1 ,000  a-year  would  not  do  it.  We 
these  young  men  in  the  Institution  for  a  course  of  four  years'  instruction,  and  for 
aat  twelve  years  we  have  had  a  very  stringent  law  on  this  matter ;  we  do  not  allow 
dent  to  leave  until  he  has  completed  the  four  years'  course.  During  that  time  they 
ibont  1,200  consecutive  portions  of  Scripture  exposition,  the  notes  of  which,  care- 
'  prepared  by  their  tutors,  they  keep.  They  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  systematic 
logy,  on  church  history,  and  on  Scrii^ture  historj' ;  and  their  attention  is  turned,  of 
se,  to  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  other  branches  of 
ol  instruction.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  to  me,  now  that  I  am  off  the  field  for  a 
J  while,  that  there  arc  somewhere  about  250  of  these  native  ministers  in  the  South 
,  all  of  whom  I  know,  and  in  whoso  instruction  I  have  taken  a  part.  When  their 
86  is  completed,  they  go  to  some  village  to  which  they  have  been  called,  and  there 
preach  the  Gospel,  conduct  schools  and  Bible-classes,  visit  the  sick,  baptize  the 
ben  of  church-members,  and  in  many  instances  administer  the  ordinance  of  tho 
I's  Supper.  In  this  way  we  are  gradually  transferring  to  these  native  ministers 
entire  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate.  I  am  glad  also  to  ,tell  you  that  for  the  last 
»n  years  the  villages  in  Samoa  have  supported  their  native  ministers.  I  have 
med  up  the  amount  contributed  to  the  Society  during  the  ten  years  before  I  came 
e,  and  I  found  it  amounted  to  £10,715 — a  steady  average  of  £1,000  a  year.  And  all 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  children  of  the  men  about  whom  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse 
rded  in  his  journal,  as  he  sailed  away  after  the  massacre  of  his  men :  *  I  willingly 
adon  to  others  the  care  of  writing  an  uninteresting  history  of  such  barbarous  nations ; 
ly  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  relation  of  our  misfortune,  sufficed  to  show  their 
moB  manners.*  We  have  taken  up  the  labour  which  La  TerouBe  said  he  willingly 
down,  and  we  rejoice  to  tell  you  of  what  Grod  by  His  Gospel  has  done  on  their  behalf. 

he  Eev.  BoBERT  Moffat  was  greeted  with  loud  and  continuous  applause,  the  whole 
ieooe  rising  as  ho  stepped  forward  to  speak : — 

\b,  Chairmaii,  my  dear  Friends, — I  rise  to  address  you  .with  deep  feelings  of  thank- 
m  to  God  that  I  have  been  again  permitted  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion  as 
to  see  such  a  crowded  and  attentive  audience,  and  to  hear  of  such  glorious  tidings 
KM  tiiat  have  reached  our  ears  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Now,  my  speech  will 
fiftfie  tpeech,  because  it  will  have  reference  to  little  folk.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
IM I  led  when  I  think  of  what  the  little  boys  and  girls  have  done  for  the  Bechoana 
ioBy — a  ndsaioii,  aa  you  all  know,  that  is  very  dear  to  my  heart.    About  a  twelve- 
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month  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  bo  made  to  children  to  iulx 

what  you  wish  to  call  '  The  Moffat  Institution.'    A  mere  hint  was  given ;  nothi 

was  required,  and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  the  children  simnlti 

united,  and  with  great  delight.    I  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  this  in  a  ni 

cases.     The  children  came  to  me  with  bright  and  smiling  faces,  telling  me,  *  01 

got  a  card,  and  I  am  going  to  collect  for  your  Africans ! '    That  is  a  specimen  o 

that  is  predominant  throughout  the  country.     Well,  you  have  heard  what  ti 

collected  for  the  Institution.    Now,  I  think  a  leaf  might  be  taken  out  of  thi 

these  little  children.     It  is  gratifying  beyond  description  to  me  to  know  that  tl 

jind  the  feelings  connected  with  the  exercise  of  that  zeal  for  the  work,  will  be 

it  will  speak  not  only  in  time,  but  in  eternity.     I  c^m  hardly  tell  you  the  n 

cases  in  which  I  have  heard  persons  say,  since  my  return  to  England,  that  tl 

me  when  they  were  boys  and  girls  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the  speeches 

from  my  lips  had  boon  the  means  of  leading  them  to  think  of  missionary  opei 

think  of  their  ov^n  souls,  to  think  of  being  missionaries  or  ministers  in  their  oi 

land.    In  the  same  way  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  efforts  of  these  chile 

excited  emotions  in  thoir  minds  that  will  never  die.    I  remember  an  indivi' 

coming  to  me  and  saying,  *  You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  know  you,  and  I  si 

forget  you.    Do  you  remember  a  certain  village  ?  * — *  I  do.'    *  Do  you  rememb 

girl  there  who  was  very  anxious  to  accompany  you  to  Africa  ? ' — *  I  do.*    *  Do ; 

that  she  is  dead  ? ' — *  Yes,  I  know  it.*    *Do  you  remember  two  little  boys  bein^ 

by  their  father,  and  placed  on  your  knee  to  receive  your  blessing  ?  * — *  No 

that.'    Well,  this  gentleman  said  that  he  and  his  little  brother  had  been  listeni 

stories  I  had  been  telling  them  about  the  Africans,  and  they  were  urgent,  on  tl 

ing  day,  that  their  father  should  bring  them  to  mo  to  say  farewell,  and  to  r 

blessing.    Said  he,  *  I  and  my  brother  came  and  stood  at  your  knee.    You 

hands  on  our  heads ;  you  breathed  a  prayer,  you  gave  a  coimsol,  and  you  said, 

I  hope,  that  you  will  both  become  missionsuries  or  ministers."    I  am  a  ministei 

brother  is  a  minister.'    I  have  met  with  persons  in  Africa  who  havo  to  thank 

they  heard  mo,  when  they  were  little  boys,  in  the  addresses  that  I  gave  thirty 

in  England.    I  mention  these  things,  because  I  want  to  impress  upon  the 

parents  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  every  emotion  in  the  bosoms  of  theii 

that  has  reference  to  missionary  operations.     There  is  something  in  it  that  is 

that  is  from  Grod.    It  is  impressive — it  cannot  be  forgotten.     When  onoe ; 

cannot  die,  but  will  go  on  increasing.     Therefore,  my  dear  friends,  you  who 

dren,  cultivate  the  missionary  feeling  in  thoir  bosoms;  speak  of  it  even  whei 

on  your  knees.     I  am  indebted  to  words  that  I  heard  from  my  mother,  whc 

boy  standing  at  her  knees ,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  gra 

blessed  influences  of  what  has  been  impressed  upon  children  in  their  childho 

K)no  word  more.     You  will  romomber  that  last  year,  when  I  stood  on  thb  pi 

offered  an  apology  for  not  being  able  to  visit  country  stations,  and  appeal 

persons  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  my  fice  and  hearing  my  voice.    I  was  thei 

through  the  i)ress  the  Bcchuana  Bible ;  and  my  literary  friends,  and  many  ot 

know  that  that  is  a  head-work,  and  a  hard  work,  especially  for  one  head — an( 

was  engaged  in  it.     In  superintending  the  printing  of  that  Bible  I  have  suffc 

head.    If  I  am  spared,  I  may  get  a  little  rest  and  rally,  but  I  am  very  sensib] 

head  is  a  little  the  worse  sinco  I  stood  on  this  platform  a  year  ago.    Bat  tl 

now  accomplished.    I  have  this  morning  corrected  the  but'  sheet,  the  Ami 

blessed  Bible,  that  glorious  book  that  has  produced  all  we  sec,  and  is  inflv 

that  we  have  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men,  and  the  glory  ol 

•of  Christ  in  this  world.    I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of 
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liowmnch  I  value  all  that  these  little  children  have  done.    [Oh  that  I  could  tj^iko  thorn 

all  in  my  arnus  I    But  I  think  of  them,  and  I  will  pray  for  them  ;  and  though  I  cannot 

<nkace  them  all  in  my  aims,  I  can  take  them  all  in  my  heart,  and  bear  them  to  the 

Iset  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them 

■ot'    We  are  reminded  by  Jeremiah  that  the  children  gathered  sticks   when  their 

■others  baked  cakes  for  the  Quoon  of  Hoavon.    The  children  are  now  gathering,  not 

pcDoe,  but  thousands  of  pounds,  for  the  extension  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.     Oh!  what 

Wkj  we  not  expect  as  the  result  ?    Let  us  ]UMy,  let  us  believe,  let  us  trust  the  word  of 

fkaaX  truth;  and  let  us  go  on  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Roiiinsox  then  announced  several  contributions  to  the  Mtidagascar 

fmdf  including  a  cheque  for  £1,000,  from  a  gentleman  who  wished  his  name  to  bo  kept 

mutt  during  his  lifetime.     Tlie  collection  having  been  made,  and  a  hymn  sung, 

TheKev.  J.  Flbmixg,  of  Camden  Episcopal  Church,  rose  to  move: — 

"Hiat  this  meeting  recognises,  with  devout  gratitude,  that  in  the  remarkable  pro- 
0BM,  stability,  and  extension  of  the  Madagascar  lyiissioc,  Ood  has  graciously  answered 
tte  many  prayers  offered  on  its  behalf.  It  trusts  that  during  the  coming  year  it  may 
yt  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  at  least  ten  new  English  missionaries,  and  by  a  gpreat 
Mease  in  the  number  of  well-trained  and  devoted  native  evangelists.  It  prays  that 
illtho  work  of  the  Society  may  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  devout  consecration 
llflie  Saviour;  and  that  with  the  great  oi)portunitic8  opening  before  it,  the  Society 
■iy  secure  the  desired  increase  of  .£10,000  a  year  to  its  income,  and  a  wider  range  of 
boat  Christian  usefulness  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world." 

The  speaker  said  that  in  th3  report,  which  contained  '^thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
Bit  bum,"  there  was  a  very  touching  allusion  to  Bishop  Patteson,  of  his  own  Church ; 
nithe  pathetic,  kind.  Christian,  and  courteous  way  in  which  speakers  had  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  that  noble  man,  had  assured  him,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
iftitthe  Directors  of  the  London  ]Mjssionary  Society  would  feel,  in  asking  him  there 
Sbtday,  that  he  was  welcome  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  thanked  them  for  this  oppor- 
Mty  of  expressing  his  sympathy  with  a  Society  which  God  had  so  honoured  and 
HoKd  in  the  extension  of  their  common  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  in  the  salvation  of 
■Mortal  souls ;  because  he  felt  that,  though  his  small  sphere  might  differ  from  that  of 
my  of  his  brethren  around  him,  yet  they  were  one  in  heart,  one  in  love,  one  in  spirit, 
>M  ia  principle ;  and  sure  ho  was  that  from  that  broad  platform  they  could  wish  god- 
i|Mi  to  all  kindred  Missionary  Societies.  There  was  room  for  them  all — there  was  need 
^  tibam  all.  Grod  blessed  them  all,  and  made  them,  while  they  were  distinct  as  the 
Mbii,  to  be  one  like  the  sea. 

Xr.  JosKPH  Sewell,  from  Madagascar,  spoke  emphatically  of  the  harmony  that 
■ted  between  himself  and  the  missionaries  of  that  Society  who  laboured  in  Mada- 
pMr.  The  facta  with  regard  to  that  island  were  most  wonderful,  and  he  thought  some- 
iwi  that  the  Christian  world  at  home  felt  that  so  much  had  been  done  that  there  was 
■■Ay  need  of  more  help.  It  was  not  so.  There  were  dark  as  well  as  bright  piatures 
tt  Madagascar.  It  was  a  very  critical  time  there  now,  and  the  church  in  the  island 
^titii  the  help  of  Christians  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
^  vntten  about  it,  an  amazing  amount  of  ignorance  existed  respecting  Madagascar : — 

**  We  suppoeo  that  island  contains  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  twice  as 
i^ptf  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  put  together ;  but  it  is  essentially  in  the  central 
pM<ifln-  Tmwina,  the  land  of  ike  Hovas—where  almost  all  these  wonderful  results  of 
JMllituitj  hare  taken  place.  One  half  of  the  island  still  lies  in  utter  darkness.  It  ia 
ll  inder  the  power  of  the  Queen ;  her  influence  docs  not  extend  there.  Then  there 
iaoflier  large  tract  along  the  eastern  coast,  tkQ  land  of  Betaimasarak,  in  which  the 
huA  Mmaooary  Society  has  a  few  stations,  and  in  which  it  haa  agents — good,  earnest » 
li^  tamkf  equal  to  any  of  your  agents  there,  who  have  been  working  with  great 
i^QT ;  Imt  iho  msD»  eoocobb  haa  not  attended  their  laboun  that  haa  attended  the  labours 
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of  missionaries  in  the  central  x^arts  of  tho  island.  The  principal  caiue  of  tliis  is  tha 
they  are  on  tho  seacoast,  where  wo  meet  with  traders,  and  with  othor  influences  froi 
European  countries,  which  mar  to  an  immense  extent  any  work  that  can  be  done  i 
these  parts.  We  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  are  shut  out  hy  dense  forests,  andli 
tracts  tainted  with  fever,  where  the  rest  of  tho  world  hardly  thinks  of  coming,  whew 
would  never  bo  worth  while  for  tho  traders  to  come  ;  thoro  we  have  been  preaching  fi 
Gospel,  unfettered  and  unhindered  by  these  i)eople  to  a  very  great  extent." 

There  were  other  things  which  made  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  central  pu 
of  the  island  and  those  along  the  coast. 

''Let  me  say  a  word  about  Betsimasarak.    It  contains  about  a  million  inhabitu 

There  arc  iibout  fifteen  or  twenty  churches  there,  under  the  caro  of  the  Church  M 

fiionary  Society  and  the  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.    There  are  upw 

of  lOU  otlier  churches  which  are  formed  after  the  model  of  tho  church  of  the  capit 

but  over  whom  the  London  Missionarj'  Society  can  exert  no  influence,  whose  preiflh 

and  teachers  are  mainly  worldly  men — ^magistrates,  perhaps,  in  tho  district,  and  ben 

of  their  authority,  exercising  their  influence  as  heads  of  the  church — men  often  i 

qualified  by  any  mental  power  or  knowledge,  and  still  more  unqualified  by  their  1 

conduct ;  so  that  in  these  churches,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  a  caricaton 

Christianity  that  is  held  uj)  before  the  people,  and  not  Christianity  itself.    Then 

therefore,  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  there.     Then  wc  travel  toanoH 

portion,  Bet^ileo,  south  of  Lncrina,  in  the  mountainous  district,  where  the  people 

quite  as  intelligent,  I  believe,  as  the  Hovas,  and  in  many  respec  ts  quite  as  colcalitec 

do  good  work  there.      TTiese  have  not  been  imder  the  influence  of  your  "'^«"»««i« 

more  than  four  years ;  tind  although  the  churches  have  been  increased  in  number  (tt 

are  now  iifty  or  sixty),  and  although  there  arc  many  preachers,  and  many  thingiftt 

grateful  for,  there  are,  1  am  afraid,  as  yet  but  few  fruits  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gel 

such  as  we  most  desire  in  the  conversion  of  souls.    There  are  many  schools;  theB 

is  circulating  among  them  ;  many  are  taught  to  read :  but  the  great  work  that  mn 

desire  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  that  territory.     Kor  can  it  be  expected! 

it  should.    It  is  but  four  years  tinco  your  missionaries  began  their  labours  there;  i 

although  great  success  has  attended  them,  there  is  still  need  of  great  efforts,  'i 

people,  though  just  beginning  to  hear  something  of  the  GosikjI,  are  in  tho  state fl 

tionod  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel — bone  coming  to  bone  ;  in  time  wo  may  hope  that  I 

will  come  and  cover  the  bones,  and  when,  by  tho  Spirit  of  God  coming  from  h» 

upon  them,  tho  country  of  Betsilco  shall  *  stand  up  an  exceeding  groat  army.* " 

Though  the  work  in  Iraerina  had  been  so  satisfactory,  it  was  but  an  infont  da 
there  needing  experienced  guidance.  But  in  the  central  part  o  f  tho  island,  dmag 
days  of  persecution,  there  arose  a  church  that  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  eitheri 
the  Independent  Church,  or  tho  Episcopalian,  or  tho  Methodist,  or  the  Sode^ 
Friends.  "  The  nation  has  a  church  of  its  own.  In  many  respects  it  isfoxneit 
tho  model  of  the  Independent  Church.  Its  pastors  and  officers  are  chosen  by  thepeo 
and  tho  ordinances  are  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  amonglt 
Independent  bodies.  But  in  the  metropolitan  character  of  the  churches  at  the  dp 
and  in  the  episcopal  character  of  tho  pastors  who  preside  in  them,  and  still  mare  of 
missionaries  who  influence  them,  there  is  not  a  little  of  the  episcopal  form  of  go** 
ment :  and  I  believe  it  is  a  great  advantage.  We  see  in  some  instances  thirty  «  i 
preachers  belonging  to  one  church  taking  their  turns  in  the  services,  and  going  9 
visit  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  church — an  arrangement  similar  to  that  lAk 
made  among  the  Methodists.  In  that  way  there  has  been  a  great  sncoeBk  1 
source  of  power  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  stop  in  any  way.  I  shoil 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  more  of  what  is  called  the  *  one  man  system '  tlian 
present  among  the  chnrches  there.    Then,  again,  in  the  unpaid  chuaeter  of  tha 
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I  laige  extent,  there  is  some  assimilation  even  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Per- 
wish  that  it  may  continue  as  it  is,  for  I  believe  that  in  that  too  there  has  been  a 
)unt  of  success.  Why  do  I  mention  these  things  ?  Because  I  think  there  arc 
ortant  matters  involved  in  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
your  missionaries,  or  tlio  united  body  of  missionaries,  were  very  much  to  alter 
tation  of  the  church.  1  could,  if  time  allowed,  bring  forward  facts  to  show 
.  the  missionaries  trj-ing  to  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  church, 
etimes  failed  to  move  it  in  the  direction  they  desired.  They  are  an  independent 
I  we  must  respect  them  as  such.  I  spoke  of  the  church  as  a  national  one,  but 
wish  to  speak  of  it  as  one  which  is  supported  by  the  Government.  It  is 
ed  by  the  Government;  but  it  is  not  nioroly  because  the  Government  unites 
church  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  urite  with  it ;  it  is  because  the 
ve  bwn  U5(,d  to  this  church  for  a  long  thne,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  change." 
le  district  of  Betsimasar.Lk  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  churches  all 
a  this  model,  and  all  equally  opposed  to  the  influence  of  other  societies, 
inaged  verj'  wisely  and  carefully.  Ho  regretted  it.  He  believed  that  tho- 
:he  Church  of  England  along  the  coast  had  been  verj^  good.  He  esteemed 
who  were  labouring  there  as  much  as  tho  agents  of  their  own  association ; 
had  difliculties,  which  he  wished  they  could  see  their  way  to  overcome  by 
ng  their  teaching  a  little  to  the  practice  of  the  church  at  tho  capital.  Ho 
ricnds  had  no  difficulty  in  acting  in  concert  with  the  missionaries  of  the 
Kxriety,  and  he  wished  that  other  bodies  coming  among  them  would  try  to 
e  themselves,  as  fjir  as  possible,  to  the  principles  and  modes  of  action  of  the 
church  of  liladagascur.  The  London  lilissionary  Society  could  not  command 
e  of  the  country  ;  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  extend  its  operations  through 
districts :  and  he  did  not  see  how  tho  work  was  to  be  done  without  other 
coming  in  and  assisting ;  but  he  longed  that  they  should  come  and  work  in 
,  or  he  feared  the  result.  Ho  was  happy  to  say,  with  regard  to  all  tho 
iea  who  were  engaged  there,  that  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  island  they 
5  work  fascinating,  and  very  difficult  to  give  up.  He  hoped  in  a  few  months 
k,  and  to  take  his  children  with  him.  He  hoped  to  devote  his  life,  whether 
iere,  to  the  cause  of  Madagascar,  for  he  felt  that  God  had  called  him  to  it. 
bU  concluded  by  saying  :  — 

the  days  of  adversity  the  Christian  needs  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  I  am  sure 
them  in  the  days  of  prosperity.  It  is  so  with  tho  church  in  Madagascar, 
tevor  be  tho  hindrances,  however  numerous  may  be  tho  enemies  and  the 
that  are  to  be  encountered,  if  we  in  England  and  they  in  Madagascar  are 
»  Our  Lord  and  Master,  I  believe  the  prophecy  will  be  realised,  *  No  weapon 
against  them  shall  prosper,'  and  *  Every  tongue  that  shall  rise  up  against 
judgment  Thou  shall  condemn'  ;  and  again,  in  tho  words  of  Our  Saviour, 
tea  of  hcU  shall  not  prevail  against  it'  " 
ey.  J.  Rowland,  of  Henley,  proposed  the  next  resolution,  as  follows : — 

t  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer ;  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
be  tho  Foreign  Secretary',  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  and  tho  Rev.  William 
bar  be  joint  Home  Secretaries,  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  that  tho 
I  eligible  be  reappointed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  trans- 
j  their  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of  dele- 
chosen  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire ;  and  that  the  Directors  have  power 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year." 

jr  Sjocp  Wblch,  Esq.,   seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
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8.  Saddinotox,  Esq.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  T.  Binxey,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said:—"  Ihave  been  vexy  much  interested 
in  what  I  have  heard,  especially  in  regard  to  Madagascar.  It  is  carious  to  observe  vbat 
is  being  done  there,  and  how  people  seem  to  be  going  to  the  root  of  things,  and  finding 
out  principles  and  modes  of  action  for  themselves.  I  havo  always  set  veiy  loose  with 
respect  to  any  particular  form  of  church-government,  and  I  have  never  believed  in  the 
divine  and  absolute  authority  of  any.  T  have  always  considered  that  there  are  \hfi 
germs  of  all  the  different  forms  of  church^govemment  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
by  picking  and  choosing  every  man  could  get  a  standpoint  for  himself.  Now  it  is  t 
very  important  experiment  that  is  going  on  in  Madagascar,  and  T  think  you  ought  to 
send  out  somebody  to  look  at  it.  What  would  you  think  of  sending  me  out  to  Madi- 
gascar  ? ' '  The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  the 
Chairman. 

A  hjTnn  was  then  sung,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 


II.— Itclu  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  to  Mibolns*  ^d 


From  23rd  to  SOth  April,  1872. 


LoxiiON  AWD  ITS  Vicinity. 

Chcshunt :  United  Communion   3    2 

Crovdon  :  Goorgc  street  Church 3  17 

Enfield:  Baker-street 5    0 


Ck)VNTRY   AS  I)  AUROAO. 


10 
•1 


Abingdon    1 

Ashford    2 

Boston:  Grovo-stroet 1  14 

Brighton:  L'liion-road  5  10 

Cavendish  1  0 

Creaton,  additional 0  2 

Cuekfteld 3  17 

Dalkeith 3  5 

Doncaster:  I  loll  gate  Chapel 3  0 


6 
6 
0 


0 
0 
I 
1 
0 
G 
4 
0 
0 


Edinburgh:  Augustine   Church,  David 

MacLaren,  Esq 

Ditto,  ditto,  Miss  Muir  

Egham 

Glasgow:  Efflinton-stroet 

Gloucester:  Southgtite  Chapel 

Hastings :  Young  Ladies  at  Xorman- 
house 

Haverhill 

Hong  Kong:  Union  Cbapol  

Liverpool:  Norwood  Chaj>el  

Manchester  .  Cheothani-ni  II 

llamsgato    m 

Southsea:  Highbury  Chapel 

Tewkesbury   

Whitstable 


0  0 
0  0 

i  0 

3  7 

8  t 


0  10 
0  16 
4  13 
914  7 
i  0  0 
7  18 
i  S 

2  0 

3  0 


I 


III. — ContriBntions. 


JPr<Mn  19th  March  to  22nd  April,  1872 


Ihnhigh     and     JAangwyfan. 
Contribution* 23  14    4 


Jknrlai$,  Gwemllttyn.     Con- 
trlbutiona 14 


«    0 


Dwygiffytchi.    Contribution*    6  14    8 

Ftitiniog.    ]{cthania    8    4    0 

Ditto,  Bethel  Chapel  ....    6    5    0 


IS    3    6 


42  10    3 
10  13    0 


Fonr  Cro$H$.    JeruMlcm 

Glamorgnntihirt.        Exut 
UiTisIon    

Clandier.    Contributions 

Httrrrfor4t»t$t.     Albany  Ch.    9  17  0 

lAandovery.  Salem  Chapel..    5    0  9 

XtanW/if.    District 49    3  9 

JAnnHvchUffn.  Contributions  14  11  4 

L&ng$totie,    Contributions..    0    8  0 

JltrimHhthirt.     Auxiliary    83  10  10 


Merthyr  Tifdvil.       Bethcsda 

Chappl  3  18  6 

Ditto,  Zuar  Chapel    20    0  0 

Mt^d.    Contributions 9    6  4  1 


Montgomery ihire.    Auxiliar7l74    3    6 


(continued) . 

St.Dntid'B.  Contributions.,  f  •}• 

Solta.    Contributions 317  I 

Sitnnnea.  WalterRoadChnrchlS  )<  ' 
Ditto,  Newton    3  •  • 


Mynyditlwyn.  Contributions    8    1  10  j  Tanygrisian.    Contributiou  j^^M 


yeho.    Contributions  2  10    1 

NeteeattU  £mlyH.    C«ntribu- 


tions 


14    8    8 


Tre/gam       and      Pempcmm. 
Contributions WW* 


Xnetown  (Jiiontt(om.)  K.  J. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Dolerm, 
for  Madagascar 3    0    0 

Pemhrokethire.  Welsh  Aux- 
iliary         67    0    0 

Pembroke.  St.  Florence 
IJethel  Chapel  and  Newton  21  13    4 

Ptnuet  and  Aberdovry.  Con- 
tributions      8    4    0 


Troedrhi  wdalar 
tions 


C(mtriba- 


7  J  • 

WhiaaHd.    ConiribaUoM ..   4  •  J 

Ttiradgynlnia.  Part  payaeat 
of  beiquest  of  late  W.  Wat- 
kins,  Esq 10  •J 

SCOTLAND. 


Ptnygrott.    Contribntioas . .  10  14    4 


I  A  Scotch  Friend,  fkoa  a 
Balance  at  Credit  of  a 
Stewardship  Accttvat,  tn 

I     Xada^scar 


»•• 


VAnllLirT 


LOKUOir  MISSIOSABY   80CIBTV, 
*'   ^  L     Mr,  Tnmp,  for  ludjfitcir  I 


J'rom  23r(Z   (o  30ft  April. 


•rnk.    AddllbnnI 
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vim.    (Man.)    ConWhu- 


-I 


TWRMriTtA     lllu. 


If   Xfrlotr,      runtrihu- 


"•■Wl,  lA.^,/i,    t 


/( ti  rr-iMstfl  that  all  re»iMi»ca  of  aoatributloHt  be  irKtdt  (o  (As  BST.  BoBW 
SOBIKSOM,  Home  Sierdarj/,  Million  Hiftae,  BUmfitld  Street,  London,  E.G.;  tU 
tkat,  %/  any  portim  q/  these  gifh  it  dui^ntd  for  a  tpedfia  object,  full  jiartitdart  ^ 
tht  plate  niul  purpoi*  may  be  given.      Ohcqaea  tkoald  be  rrnaitfi  JiniiMm,  BotHf^ 

and  Co.,  ,vl  1-i.st.o^e  Ordtra  madepayaJik  at  the  Gtnrral  Post-ojkt. 

N.B.— It  is  Tiri;etit!y  requested,  that  when  ftOjBoses  Or  ran-cls  «K  forwirdrf  Ml* 
MunonHoom.  tn  ba  'lespatuhed  abroad,  there  may  b«  tent  to  the  Horns  SeereWj  "1" 
a  cleir  uxi  full  dracription  of  their  CoNTBtm  and  Valdb.  Thi»  Jofonnatioa  ii  «««■ 
MTj  for  tliegnidauco  of  the  CtrsTON  Houais  in  the  canntriet  to  which  they  go. 

TttM  uul  AleiimdOT,  rrinior»,  Sfmonds  Inn  ud  Chiirch  Fuaae^  Cbnoaty  1m* 
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I  man  be  only  self-cbnsecrated  to  Gh)d  tbrou^out  the  entire,  range 
being  and  powers)  and  religion/ with  him^  has  completed  its  idesJ; 
OBpel  has,  in  his  case,  entirely  gained  its'  end.  As  perfect  physical 
I  realizes  itself  in  a  nicelyypoised  and  well-sustained  balance  of  vital 
and  functions,  so,  in  its  larger  and  loftier  domain',  does  spiritual 
u  This  is  man's  high^t  mark,  and  highest  power. '  Without  this, 
Gibeau,  a  Napoleon,  a  Bums,  a  Byron^  or  other  prodigy  of  native 
I  and  power,  is  but  a  splehdid  disharmony^  at  best  but  pai'tially 
tfolly  useful ;  in  the  main  abortive,  because  self-counteractive ; 
ielf-destructive,  or,  like  an  eruptive  volcano,  prolific  of  mischief  to 
.  With  this,  on  the  other  hand,  any  ordinary  man,  though  the 
st  of  Christ's  "  little  ones,"  has  that  in  him  which,  when  thus 
dly  harmonized,  gathered  up,  and  paying  itself  out  in  full-volumed 
and  persistency  for  holy  ends,  could  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
Hui  to  think  what  a  chaos  of  misarrayed  and  misapplied  power  is 
Rreltering  in  the  world  ;  not  only  man  with  man,  but  force  with 
n  the  same  man,  tugging  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  like 
ird  hounds  in  the  leash.  ''What' shadows  we  are,  and  what 
fs  we  pursue  ! " 

first  and  prime  feature  of  self-consecration  is,  that  it  is  volwrUary, 
I  its  life-element,  its  very  meaning.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  free  and 
surrender.  A^  forced  consecration  of  the  human  subject  would  be 
radiction  in  terms.  We  are  active  in  it,  not  passive,  as  sure  as  we 
18  agents,  and  not  clods  or  posts,  stocks  or  stones.  Hence  the 
use  of  the  imperative  in  the  endless  precepts  enjoining  it: — 
Bcrate  yourselves  this  day  imto  the  Lord."    ''  Present  your  bodies 
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a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  which  is  you 
sonable  (rational)  service." 

We  are  then  to  present  something  to  God  !    Yes.     But  how  ca 

for  "  what  have  we  which  we  have  not  received  ? "     Quite  inn 

wholly  irrelevant.     It  is  **  grace,  grace,"  from  first  to  last ;  but : 

grace  that  does  not  supersede  our  free-will,  but  fits  itself  to  it.     1 

been  otherwise,  salvation  would  have  stopped  short  of  its  ideal,  1 

it  would  have  stopped  short  of  the  full  measure  and  loftiest  mark 

man.     If  salvation  does  not  bring  out  the  Divine  in  us — does  not 

God's  image  in  us — ^it  is  nothing ;  for  then  it  does  not  save  man  i 

But  this  every  believer  in  Christ  and  His  blessed  Evangel  kno' 

feels  that  it  does ;  so  much  so,  that  had  there  been  no  such  pr8< 

the  above,  enjoining  self-consecration,  he  would  have  promptly  u 

them  for  himself;  for  how  could  he  look  into  the  face  of  the  G 

whom  he  has   been  persecuting,  who  is  raying  forgiving  lov 

him,  without  exclaiming  with   Paul,   ''Lord,  what  wilt  Thoi 

me  to  do  ? "  How  can  he  stand  at  the  foot  of  that  Cross  oi 

the    ''One  died  for  all,"  and   "judge,"    or   gauge    the    BigE 

of  that  sublime  work  of  selfnaacrifice,  without  feeling,  with  thi 

Paul,  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  him  "  to  live  in  the  same 

of  divine  and  self-sacrificing  love  1  Ennobling  thought,  that  this 

of  impulses  should  not  only  be  touched  into  life  in  us,  but  have 

fore  it,  in  a  world  like  ours,  boundless  scope  for  its  most  heroic  e 

Let  us  erect  ourselves  to  the  full  height  of  it,  and  divinely  aban 

selves  to  its  noble  and  venturesome  promptings.     It  is  of  all  f 

the  most  Gbd-like — the  true  heroic — the  one  therefore  that  best 

and  most  glorifies  man.     It  is  both  priestly  and  regal — a  servio 

dignity — our  joy  and  our  crown  as  God's  "  royal  priesthood." 

A  second  feature  of  self-consecration  is  that,  whilst  it  is  we  c 
that  are  the  free-will  consecrators,  what  we  thus  freely  consecrai 
ourselves.  We  are  not  only  the  ofierers  but  the  offering ;  and 
more  royal  could  we  offer  as  a  "  royal  priesthood."  On  earth, 
sage,  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  and  in  man  there  is  nothi 
but  mind.  ''There's  nothing  nobler  than  the  souL"  Thus,  as  ofl 
offering  we  cannot  get  further  than  the  seemingly  small,  and  ji 
great,  circle  of  ourselves. 

Many  and  various  were  the  objects  of  ancient  Jewish  oons 
There  were  consecrated  places,  particularly  the  tabernacle  and  Uu 
There  were  consecrated  things,  such  as  victims  for  the  altar,  m 
the  temple  treasury,  and  sacred  utensils  for  the  temple  aervii 
there  were  also  consecrated  persona — the  priests,  Levites,  li 
yea,  Israel  as  a  whole,  considered  as  a  consecrated  community, 
dom  of  priests."    These  were  consecrated  by  God;  bat  being 
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koral  intellgencies,  they  were  also  consecrated  bj  themselves.  Thej 
to  "  present  themselves  to  God  as  living  sacrifices ; "  to  present, 
mere  tithe  of  their  substance,  or  first-fruits  of  their  increase,  but 
elves;  and  not  themselves  in  part,  but  themselves  in  whole,  ''spirit 
•al/'  as  well  as  "  body  " — an  entire  humanity  in  all  its  breadth  and 
and  exerted  power.  How  far  the  Jewish  priesthood  fell  short  of 
e  too  well  know ;  but  not  the  less  was  this  the  true  ideal  of 
consecration.  It  involved  in  every  case  the  twofold  element  of 
tion  from  sin,  self,  and  the  world,  and  dedication  to  God ;  and 
the  thing  consecrated  was  an  entire  humanity,  and  the  being  to 
it  was  devoted  was  God,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
dication  stopped  short  at  the  mere  '*  bodily  service,  which  profiteth 

instead  of  extending  itself,  and  that  with  ever-increasing  em- 
,  to  the  larger  and  loftier  principles  which  rise  heaven-ward,  and 
1  their  blossoms  in  the  light  and  life  of  Qod  ? 
iiiB  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  sanctification  enjoined  upon  us  in  the 
Testament  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  sanctification  in  the 
oi  excepting  even  the  ancient  ritual  sanctifications  when  these  are 
toed  in  the  plenitude  of  their  true  ideal.  Separation  from  self  and 
yd  dedication  to  Gk)d,  to  the  full  extent  and  intent  of  the  object 
rated — ^tlus  definition  covers  all  cases  alike  of  scriptural  sanctifioa- 
ny  diversity  that  appears  being  a  thing  of  accident  merely,  not  of 
I. 

I,  then,  is  what  God  requires  of  us — the  consecration  of  ourselves. 
Dguage  to  us  is — ''  I  seek  not  yours,  but  youJ'  '*  My  son,  give 
•whati    Not  gold,  however  largely;  not  service,  however  labori- 

not  homage,  however  sublimely — that  is,  not  these  only,  and 
S0e  primarily ; — but,  ''  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart ;  "  and  then 
emrice,  and  homage,  and  all  that  is  good  will  follow.  When  we 
he  full  possession  and  entire  command  of  any  thing  of  power  we 
iay  our  hand  on  that  central  or  secret  part  of  it  wherein  its  power 
Vain  were  the  efforts  to  capture  Samson  till  the  secret  was  dis- 
1  tihat  he  could  be  caught  only  by  being  shorn  of  the  locks  of  his 
h.  And  vain  are  all  partial  attempts  at  sanctification  by  man, 
ha  will  b^in  at  the  beginning,  and  let  God  get  hold  of  him  by  the 

What  the  helm  is  to  the  ship,  what  the  valve  is  to  the  engine, 

cental  is  to  a  kingdom,  what  the  inner  shrine  is  to  a  temple- 
ad  a  great  deal  more,  is  the  heart  to  the  entire  man.  It  is  the 
'  hoKes  in  the  great  temple  of  humanity — ^yea,  it  ia  the  seat  of 
id  itMilf ;  for  ''  as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  If  we 
I^God  ourselves,  then,  we  must  give  Him  our  heart,  that  is, 
fOg|itai  ^'^^  affections,  our  choices,  our  activities.  Give  Him  less 
1%  yoa  give  TTim  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  give  Him  this,  and 

u2 


and,  BO  far  as  possible,  of  hoalth,  by  graceful  activitj  in  duty^ 
of  carriage,  and  by  willing  and  joyous  subordination  to  tb. 
Divinity,  the  aoul,  tbat  glows  within.  The  body  Hhoiild  1 
poBuble  translucent  with  the  spirit — its  practical  inte 
obedient  minister.  The  feet  should  be  swift  in  errands  d 
hands  active  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  lore,  the  eyes  i 
beams  of  genial  and  universal  benevolence. 

No  «aay  matter,  you  perhaps  rejoin,  in  a  world  like  this,  < 
a  lather  toiling  out  of  all  bounds,  to  a  mother  toiling  almost  i 
the  probable  addition  of  being  worried  by  stirring  children  a 
cares.  No  easy  matter  indeed  j  but  still  it  ia  duty — still  it  is 
the  direct  road  to  happiness  ;  and  it  is  thus,  moreover,  tliat ' 
UB  to  oharm  away  the  evil  spirit  of  our  own  vexations,  and  char 
world  ere  long  into  one  brotherhood  of  love.  Far  be  it  from 
make  light  of  the  Christian's  difGcolties,  or  to  exaggerate  b< 
is  practioable  the  ideal  of  his  duties.  No  good  that  we  can  see 
either  extreme.  But  say,  my  friend,  if  in  your  past  experiei 
found,  or,  if  in  the  nature  of  things  you  can  imagine,  any  " 
lent  way  "  to  lighten  your  load  and  dissipate  your  carta  Uia 
penetrsting  them  with  your  religion,  and  subliming  them  ^ 
purpose,  and  sucking  all  into  the  great  current  of  the  spiritii 
thus  doing  the  homeliest  duties  iruide  your  heavenly  Fathei 
under  His  eye  and  smile,  instead  of  needlessly  doing  them  in 
chill  of  a  cheerless  world  1  All  this  you  may  attain  by  get 
to  yonr  God,  in  more  entire  consecration,  and  in  more  child-1 
num.     This  is  the  true  elixir,  or  life  of  life.      This  ia  the  tr 
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3ead  on  His  paternal  bosom.  I^t  there  be  no  half-heartedness,  no  cold- 
leartedness ;  no  looking  back  like  Lot's  wife ;  no  quarter  granted  to  old 
m ;  no  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  no  part  of  our  soul 
^luctantlj  hanging  and  lagging  and  dragging  behind  the  rest,  fastening 
)n  Hus  wayside  object,  or  bemuing  its  heavenly  plumage  on  that ;  but 
he  whole  man,  ourselves^  "  sanctified  throughout,"  thoroughly  brought 
ip,  alive,  alert,  begirt,  and  presenting  itself  in  morning  and  evening 
ibktions  that  run  into  each  other,  the  fire  never  going  out  on  the 
Jtar — one  whole  and  life-long  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord. 
Oh  what  significance  is  there  in  that  phrase  "  living  sacrifices  ! "  We 
re  not  half  alive  ;  not  half  kindled  by  the  heaven-descended  altar  flame, 
ad  therefore  not  half  devoted  as  self-consuming,  "  free-will  ofiferings  *' 
mto  the  Lord.  Look  at  that  mother,  rushing  to  snatch  her  child  from 
he  flame,  or  the  yawning  wave  :  she  is  alive  in  every  fibre.  Look  at 
he  drowning  man  :  he  is  alive  to  catch  even  at  a  straw,  and  he  will  tell 
oa  when  rescued  how  in  an  instant  the  panorama  of  his  past  life  rose  up 
efore  his  view.  Look  even  at  the  keen  scrambler  after  gain :  what 
foofshe  can  give  of  being  alive  to  his  finger  ends.  Why,  with  the  light 
I  eternity  flooding  his  path,  and  Gospel  peace  in  his  heart,  is  not  the 
IStiistian  quickened  into  a  sounder  beat  and  loftier  standard  of 
piritaal  life  ?  J.  Guthrie. 

{To  he  concluded  next  month,) 


By  J.  S.  E. 
(Continued  from  last  number.) 

tajEAD  of  three  or  four  prose  Essays  this  month,  J.  S.  E.  has  been 
jwwiaded  to  give  in  their  place  three  or  four  short  poems.  He  prefers 
[vose  himself;  and  he  does  not  think  that  his  readers  are  to  be  con- 
patukted  on  the  experiment  now  made,  or  that  they  will  wish  it 
repeated. 

XXVIIL 

To  a  young  relative  in  immediate  prospect  of  her  marriage. 

I. 
Mary,  my  child,  a  few  short  days,  and  then 
Comes  the  important  crisis  of  thy  life  : 
The  blushing  maiden  changes  to  the  wife. 
And  he  who  may  have  sighed,  and  sighed  again, 
Stands  forth  the  happiest  among  living  men 
Smiles  will  be  there,  and  tears — ^mysterious  strife 


Of  the  heart's  deep  affections  !     Feeling  now 
Gleaming  and  gay  in  joy's  bright  sunbeams ;  then 
Heaving,  disturbed,  and  darkening  many  a  brow. 
Shading  delight  with  sadness.     Mary,  tiiou 
Wilt,  in  the  mixed  emotions  of  that  hour, 
If  thou  reads't  rightly,  see  thy  future  dower ; 
For  change  still  tracks  the  path  by  mortals  trod, 
But  fear  not,  look  above,  ye  both  are  led  by  God. 


II. 


And  He  will  lead  you,  as  He  oft  hath  led, 
In  pastiires  green  and  paths  of  pleasantness ; 
And  though  at  times  clouds  gather  o*er  your  head, 
His  shady  wing  can  shelter  you,  and  peace 
May  still  be  yours,  even  though  the  storm  increase. 
Let  prayer  be  earnest,  and  let  faith  be  strong ; 
The  skies  will  clear,  the  heavens  will  be  serene  ! 
Sorrow's  deep  sigh  may  swell  into  a  song, 
And  landscapes  bright  on  every  side  be  seen. 
'Tis  thus  the  Father  leads  His  children  on. 
Through  light  and  shade  alternate,  joys  and  fears ; 
Dark  spots  deforming  now  the  brightest  sun, 
And  now  the  rainbow  glittering  on  our  tears. 
Courage,  my  child,  advance  !  <' strength  shall  be  as  thine 


III. 


And  as  thy  "  day,''  too,  shall  thy  strength  be  given. 

Strength  will  be  needed,  even  in  thy  bliss, 

To  prompt  the  words,  '^  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this. 

But  yet  it  shall  not  steal  my  heart  from  heaven." 

How  many  a  heart  an  earthly  love  hath  riven 

From  off  the  rock  on  which  it  seemed  to  rest  1 

And  many,  again,  have  gratefully  confest 

That  back  to  this  by  sorrow  they  were  driven. 

May  thine,  my  child,  be  ever  strong  and  true — 

In  all  life's  changes  '^  fixed  on  things  above ;" 

Then  will  the  glow  and  gushings  of  thy  love 

Be  to  thy  virtues  but  as  sun  and  dew, 

Making  them  firm  and  fragrant.     Fare  thee  well : 

I  wish  thee  more,  far  more,  than  words  of  mine  can  te! 


XXIX. 

The  bride  departing.     The  wife  at  home. 

I. 

Ck>me,  my  beloved  one,  rise  and  oome  away. 
The  winter  of  uncertainty  is  past ; 
The  birds  are  on  the  wing,  and  flowers  are  cast 
Upon  the  earth,  as  from  the  lap  of  May. 
The  sacred  rite  hath  made  thee  mine  at  last ! 
Within,  around  us,  all  things  seem  to  say, 
"  Come,  my  beloved  one,  rise  and  come  away ; " 
Leave  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house. 
Sustained  and  strengthened  by  thy  nuptial  vows. 
Bound  henceforth  to  each  other,  firm  and  fast, 
Far  more  by  love  than  law — this  happy  day 
Shall  gild  the  future,  as  it  crowns  the  past ; 
Come,  enter  fearless  on  thy  untried  way. 
Feeling  a  loving  ai-m  around  thee  cast. 

II. 

Happy  the  man  whose  Mart  at  his  side 
Unites  with  him  in  listening  to  the  Lord  ! 
Happy  the  pair  to  whom  His  pregnant  Word 
Beveals  its  treasures  vast  and  prospects  wide. 
Hallowed  the  house  thus  filled  and  sanctified 
By  Truth  and  Love  !    But  happy,  also,  he 
Whose  Martha,  not  neglecting  higher  things, 
Busies  herself  with  that  which  daily  brings 
Content  and  gladness  :  making  home  to  be 
The  seat  of  earthly  comfort ;  household  care 
With  placid  smile  and  brow  presiding  there  ! 
But  happier  he,  whose  lot  it  is  to  find 
(Alas  !  in  this  imperfect  world  how  rare ! ) 
Mart  and  Martha  in  his  mate  combined. 

XXX. 

THREE  AUSTRALLAIT  PIECES. 

I. 
^  Beeing  a  young  girl  kill  a  large  snake  that  came  crawling  on  to  a 
"^i^dah,  where  some  ladies  were  sitting  at  work. 

Oh  I  for  the  muse  of  him  by  whom  was  sung 
The  war  of  angela ; — ^the  resplendent  birth 
Of  vinble  nature — ^how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Boae  out  of  chaos ; — ^how  upon  the  young 
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And  virgin  world  he  saw  the  serpent  steal, 
With  secret  fraud,  and  make  his  bland  appeal 
To  her  whose  innocent,  unsuspecting  ear 
Drank  in  the  poison  !     Unto  me  belongs 
A  nobler  theme — to  me,  whose  feeble  songs 
Flow  from  no  source  Divine.     A  maiden  hei^ 
Sees  in  the  garden,  as  was  seen  of  old. 
The  wily  serpent ;  but,  in  virtue  bold, 
She  scorns  and  smites  it ;  ere  it  can  retreat. 
Wounded  it  turns  and  dies  at  the  fair  victor's  feet 

II. 

The  T>vo  Friends. 

The  heavens  are  glorious  in  this  Southern  land — 
The  stars  magnificent.     The  brow  of  night 
Sparkles  with  countless  gems.     A  holy  light 
Streams  from  that  sacred  sign  !     But  as  I  stand. 
Awed  and  entranced,  I  feel  on  every  hand 
Drawn  and  attracted  towards  a  beauteous  sight. 
Companion  stars  come  forth  !     Two  here,  two  there  ] 
Bright  stellar  twins  are  shining  everywhere, 
Loving  and  lovely.     Types  are  they  to  me 
Of  some  I  know  on  earth.     In  them  I  see 
Nina  and  Blanch,  sweet  sister-friends  who  move 
Linked  to  each  other  by  their  radiant  love. 
Kesplendent  souls !  as  free  from  mundane  dross 
As  sister-stars  that  crown  the  Southern  Cross. 

III. 
The  Little  Child. 
"  Have  you  anything  to  send  to  Mr.  E.  1 "      "  'Ess,  two  kisseB  m 
two  *ovos." 

'*  Two  kisses  and  two  loves  ! ''    The  darling  child, 
No  longer,  now,  shall  she  remain  unsung ; 
Her  gift 's  enough  to  make  an  old  man  young ; — 
The  half  will  one  day  turn  some  young  one  wild  ! 
1       ^'  Kisses  and  loves,"  she  said. — I  think  she  smiled 
As  the  sweet  words  dropped  from  her  innocent  tongue. 
Then,  with  k  sudden  consciousness,  she  hung 
Her  head  aside,  her  eyes  in  an  eclipse, 
The  soft  lids  let  half  down,  her  pretty  lips 
Being  pressed  together,  while  a  sly  glance  stole 
Over  her  serious  face.     I've  seen  the  whole 
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nee  and  again.     Tendrils  of  memory  twine 
bout  the  picture,  which  I  thus  enshrine, 
f  Pa  and  Ma's  dear  little  pet,  and — mine, 

>ns  received  for  the  **  Hughes  Testimonial  *'  will  be  acknowledged  next 
ther  contributions  are  solicited. 


)ns  who  are  moderately  acquainted  with  European  history 
f  the  immense  extent  of  territory  once  possessed  by  Spain, 
inence  in  art,  in  literature,  in  discovery,  and  its  prodigious 
or  a  period  the  nation  bloomed,  and  brought  forth  fruit  of 
Is.  The  first  Polyglot  Bible  was  published  by  a  Spanish 
he  works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  two  celebrated  painters, 
hurches  and  museums ;  Calderon,  Mariana,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
s,  make  their  literature  rich  and  various.  But  the  time  of 
with  silent  and  irresistible  advance,  and  for  many  years  the 
{  alternately  awakened  the  pity  and  contempt  of  other  parts 

cities  of  the  Inquisition — by  which  the  Hefbrmation  in  the 
mtury  was  extinguished — and  the  jealous  suppression  of  all 
rent  from  the  Catholic  faith,  have  landed  the  people  in  a  con- 
v'hich  blind  superstition,  lamentable  ignorance,  and  reckless 

are  most  prominently  obvious.  As  there  is  now  a  change, 
d  bigotry  have  been  expelled  from  the  throne  and  court,  it 
K;t  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  new  opportunities 
kut  labour  which  altei*ed  circumstances  so  abundantly  supplied, 
[adrid,  we  asked  a  ^Spanish  gentleman  the  name  of  the  place 

natives  met  for  Protestant  worship.  His  reply  was  that  the 
;  closed ;  the  minister  had  stolen  the  money  which  had  been 
;  and  had  offered  himself  to  the  Koman  Church  for  reconcili- 
liad  been  indignantly  rejected.  This  was  currently  believed 
,  and  no  doubt  had  often  regaled  many  thoughtless  or  prc- 
beners,  who  found  it  more  easy  to  believe  and  enjoy  a  false- 

to  inquire  "  whether  things  were  so. "  Undiscouraged  by 
esentation,  inquiry  brought  us  to  the  doors  of  a  plain,  spacious 

the  Calle  de  Madera,  where  probably  seven  hundred  wor- 
$re  raising  their  voices  in  praise  before  Him  who  delights  to 

service  of  song  from  His  children.    The  hymns  are,  for  the 

translations  into  Spanish  of  those  which  have,  from  their 
1  long  use,  become  sacred  to  the  memories  and  feelings  of 
iristians.    The  selection  contains  **  Bock  of  Ages/'  "  Just  as 
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I  am/'  '*  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovab/'  and  many  others,  vhich, 
while  they  embody  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  €k>8pel,  furnish  a  fitting 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  devout  hope,  simple  faith,  and  spiritoal 
desire.  The  congregation  was  attentive  and  earnest.  The  pastor,  S^ 
Carrasco,  prayed  with  seiiousness  and  fervour ;  and  the  sermon  mi 
clear  in  outline,  fluent  in  delivery,  and  never  left  those  central  tmths  of 
the  Gospel  which  are  the  predestined  channels  of  influence  to  the  sonh 
of  men. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  we  visited  another  congregation  in  the 
Calle  de  Calatrava,  where  the  attendance  was  probably  larger.  Se&or 
Kuet  conducted  the  service.  The  hymns  and  truths  were  the  same  as 
elsewhere ;  but  the  sermon  was  delivered  with  a  flaming  energy  of 
manner  which  contrasted  impressively  with  the  restrained  and  placid 
performances  of  some  English  preachers.  Southern  and  Eastern  pe<^ 
have  more  action,  more  voice,  and  occasionally  more  enthusiasm  tliiB 
Northern  nations ;  and  when  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  glow  oft 
mighty  theme,  and  the  electric  sympathy  of  an  assembly  touches  tben, 
they  are  apt,  like  Jordan,  *'  to  overflow  the  banks  in  time  of  harvest.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  service  Seftor  Kuet  baptized  a  child,  following 
apostolic  example,  which  administered  the  rites  to  households ;  and  ha 
inquiries  of  the  parents  respecting  their  faith,  their  purpose  to  train  the 
child  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  were  edifying  and  impressive.  The  people 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  humbler  classes ; — and  Protestant  wonh^ 
will  probably,  for  a  time,  be  confined  to  them,  until  some  heroic  sonb 
shall  consent  to  endure  social  crucifixion,  and  '*  choose  rather  to  snfBv 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for* 
season."  The  services  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  aim  at  the  oonvernoo 
of  unbelievers  and  the  edification  of  Christians,  are  not  the  only  attempis 
to  difiuse  the  Gospel.  During  the  week  several  schools  assemble,  is 
which  useful  instruction  for  this  life  is  associated  with  those  spiritoil 
truths  and  influences  which  prepare  for  the  life  to  come. 

Li  Seville,  Protestant  activity  is  silently  leavening  the  populatioo* 
The  Government  has  sold  a  large  and  spacious  church  for  the  use  d 
those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  the  Roman  communion.  Ihii 
fact  has  become  so  well  known  that  the  cab-drivers  will  take  you  to  ^ 
place  at  once.  The  Episcopalians  have  an  ordained  minister,  who  coo- 
ducts  the  service  in  Spanish  with  energy  and  efficiency.  The  congr^ 
tion  was  attentive,  and  belonged  appai^ently  to  the  less  wealthy  of  ^ 
population,  which,  however,  is  a  secondary  matter  with  Him  who  Tata* 
worship  not  by  what  a  man  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  In  other  parti  fl» 
Spain  the  movement  is  advancing,  and  Portugal  participates  in  the  p^ 

In  Lisbon  there  is  a  Portuguese  congregation  of  ProtestantB,  under  di0 
care  of  Senor  Matteo.    At  present  they  meet  in  a  large  upper  room 


ere  the  simplicity  of  their  worship  and  the  fervour  of  their  pietj 
linded  us  of  the  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians.  As  these  people 
"6  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  churches,  it  intimates  their  spiritual 
giess  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  in  any  simple  way  if  they  can 
fl?e  instruction,  find  help,  and  meet  with  One  who  said,  "  Where  two 
hree  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  They 
I  probably  meet  before  long  in  a  church  of  their  own.  The  Portuguese 
^emment  has  recently  sold  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  church 

conyent  of  the  Carmelite  Friars.  The  church  will  bo  divided  so 
\,  the  Scotch  and  English  will  occupy  one  part,  and  the  Portuguese 
other.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  some  tombs,  the  inscriptions 
rhich  show  that  the  departed  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Portugal. 
I  convent  is  large  and  massive ;  the  cells  are  numerous ;  and  the 
lation  admirable  for  its  publicity  and  easiness  of  approach.     This  is 

of  the  effects  of  that  change  which  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
ig  on  in  the  Peninsula.  Magnificent  monasteries,  like  the  Cartuja 
Iranada,  Belem  in  Lisbon,  and  many  others  elsewhere,  have  been  left 
^  care  of  a  solitary  keeper,  or  have  been  appropriated  to  secular 
B — as  barracks,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  museums.  At  San- 
nh  there  are  five  or  six  churches  which  are  not  required,  and  a  few 
veQts  without  any  spiritual  inmates ;  while  one  of  the  most  choice 
I  beautiful  churches  of  the  place  is  actually  converted  into  a  theatre, 
voald  be  unwise  to  infer  from  this  fact  a  corresponding  decay  of 
idiment  to  Romanism,  since  occasionally  the  population  has  declined, 
itkal  strife  has  brought  poverty  in  its  train,  and  in  past  ages  there 
8  a  fever  for  building  churches  and  monasteries  which  has  now  passed 

Hie  methods  of  action  to  sustain  and  extend  this  work  deserve  our 
iOQlion.  It  is  obvious  to  all  who  know  anything  of  Spain  that  a  wild 
d  forious  assault  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people  might  inflame 
polar  hatred,  and  wreck  the  fair  hopes  of  future  success.  Many  in 
idrid  would  crowd  the  Protestant  churches  if  the  ministers  would 
Mil  with  bitterness  and  condemnation  the  character  and  pretensions 
tte  priesthood.  This  would  secure  a  transient  and  worthless  popu- 
%,  and  is  therefore  firmly  resisted.  '^  The  wrath  of  man  worketh 
tthe  righteousness  of  God  " — "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
ciitl'' — ^ia  Hie  spirit  and  faith  of  the  workers  in  Spain.  It  is  their 
ktipld  and  practice  to  preach  a  positive  Gospel,  which,  if  once  ardently 
Seredi  will  disperse  many  mistakes  in  a  silent  and  unconscious 
ttwr,  and  lead  men  into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His 
0(b  free.  The  multitudinous  intercessors  whose  names  crowd  the 
^mdar  will  retire — as  the  stars  retire  in  the  light  of  the  sun — when 
and  sufficiency  of  Jesus  fills  the  spiritual  eye  with  His 
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glory,  and  His  love  meets  and  satisfies  the  yearnings  of  the  heart 
Combined  with  this  prinicple  is  that  of  requiring  all  to  do  something  foi 
the  cause  of  God.  To  omit  giving  is  to  violate  a  spiritual  precept,  and 
to  lose  interest  in  the  work  by  the  presence  of  mean  excuse  and  sdfial 
economy.  Tracts,  which  sometimes  consist  of  selections  from  dtm 
Spanish  writers,  as  Mariana  and  Santa  Teresa,  are  circulated  bj  nle 
and  seldom  by  gift  to  any  one.  A  magazine,  '^  El  Cristiano,"  is  illos 
trated  with  plates  lent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  "  British  Workman;' 
and  the  depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  always  aoon 
sible  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

It  would  be  partial  and  unwise  to  overlook  the  manifold  difictdik 
of  this  enterprise  ;  a  fow  of  which  may  bo  briefly  introduced  to  tb 
consideration  of  our  readers.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  a  pn 
valence  of  scepticism  respecting  any  Divine  revelation  whatever.  Ai 
immense  wave  of  unbelief  is  passing  over  Europe,  and  it  is  felt  in  Spaii 
and  Portugal  with  unusual  power.  Many  will  not  allow  their  childrei 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  forbid  the  teachers  of  se 
cular  learning  to  introduce  any  catechism  to  the  attention  of  the  schdan 
B^nan  is  widely  read  by  both  nations ;  and  his  works  are  trsuialaied 
cheaply  sold,  and  actively  diffused.  With  this  fact  we  may  oombint 
that  of  the  intense  ^^  Internationalism/'  which  is  found  chiefly  in  Madrid 
The  followers  of  this  view  condemn  the  division  of  Europe  into  nation 
alities,  as  if  distinct  peoples  existed  only  for  the  gpratificatioii  awi 
luxury  of  monarchs ;  and  they  assail  the  present  condition  of  capitii 
and  labour  with  a  stem  and  ferocious  temper.  There  is,  further,  < 
wide-spread  superstition  among  many  of  the  natives,  who  seem  laogoH) 
and  careless  when  left  to  themselves ;  but  when  once  aroused,  manifcit 
an  almost  uncontrollable  anger  and  resistance.  Much  might  be  said  in 
mitigation  of  their  mistakes.  They  were  bom  in  the  midst  of  Fopeif  i 
all  their  sacred  associations  are  connected  with  its  rites,  its  cfaudMi) 
and  its  images.  The  crises  and  afiecting  incidents  of  their  life  hate 
been  bound  up  with  its  ceremonies ;  their  parents  and  ancestors  lived  and 
died  in  the  same  communion  ;  their  national  history  is  bright  with  tli0 
conquest  of  Christian  chivalry  over  Mohammedan  invaders ;  and  final^i 
many  have  seen  no  other  form  of  worship,  and  have  only  heard  vax^ 
lated  and  distorted  reports  of  other  Christian  Churches.  Some  cHif^ 
cities  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  their  ritual,  as  Seville;  aod 
others,  like  Saragossa,  with  its  two  cathedrals,  attract  thousandi  » 
pilgrims  every  year.  In  one,  which  is  the  Cathedral  del  Pilar,  a  jaiiptf 
column,  upon  which  it  is  said  the  angels  carried  the  Virgin  to  convent 
with  St.  James,  has  been  kissed  by  devotees  in  such  numbers,  and  (^ 
SQ  many  years,  that  upon  touching  the  small  portion  exposed  to  ^ 
reverence  of  the  pilgnms,  it  was  found  that  a  slight  depression  was  ib- 
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tttUj  perceptible.  Another  hindrance  consists  of  popular  catechisms, 
Q  idiich  gpievons  misstatements  respecting  the  Beformers  and  the  Pro- 
Brtuit  faith  are  introduced  and  repeated,  apparently  with  the  'firmness 
f  oonTiction,  and  with  the  ardour  of  newly-awakened  zeal.  Tlio 
tjshop  of  Jaen  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Santiago  have  pub- 
ilied  such  works,  which  are  to  be  bought  for  an  insignificant  price, 
"he  infelicities  attending  the  Eeformation  by  Henry  YIII.  are  largely 
Mcribed,  and  the  repressive  policy  of  Elizabeth  is  minutely  detailed  ; 
rlule  the  Marian  persecutions  are  unnoticed  and  ignored.  It  would  be 
I  vidonary  to  expect  tiiat  Spanish  Catholics  should  be  able  or 
rilling  to  correct  these  mistakes,  as  that  the  generality  of  English 
«(^  should  rectify  the  errors  of  the  historians  of  the  Peninsula.  To 
beer  their  readers  amid  the  vexation  of  free  worship  (of  which  they 
mdly  complain),  they  point  with  undisguised  triumph  to  the  in- 
teue  of  Catholics  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Australia ;  and 
lw«U  with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  minute  and  perplexing  variety  in 
be  fiuth  and  ceremonies  of  Protestant  communities. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  things  [will  naturally  inquire 
rhtt  can  be  done  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  movement.  It  may  be 
vpUed  that  Spain  and  Portugal  would  be  a  noble  sphere  for  Christian 
lod  ministerial  labour.  Young  men  of  ardent  piety,  power,  and  pa- 
inoe  to  wait  for  results,  with  a  fluent  use  of  the  language,  and  a 
nditable  acquaintance  with  the  voluminous  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troreny,  would  find  a  sphere  worthy  of  their  most  lofty  aspirations. 
Qiristians  should  include  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Peninsula  in 
Mr  prayers ;  especially  that  the  liberty  now  enjoyed  may  not  by  any 
pQ&tical  change,  any  Carlist  or  other  plots,  be  abridged,  or  entirely 
titoi  away;  and  that  the  congregations  may  not  magnify  trifling 
^ifaenoes,  and  thereby  impair  their  strength,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Dm  right  of  private  judgment  entails  a  solemn  responsibility,  and  its 
■hue  would  gratify  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
BOBgregationa  require  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Christians 
ciMwhere.  Germany,  France,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
had  have  contributed  to  the  funds  which  sustain  the  pastor,  provide  the 
I'Mkt  of  the  churchy  assist  the  Sunday-school,  furnish  assistance  to  the 
4  and  poor,  and  secure  the  decent  burial  of  those  who  die  in  their 
^ommiinion.  England  is  still  unrepresented  in  this  work  of  faith  and 
••koar  of  love.* 

Dwking-  J.  S.  Bright. 


^  Contribotioiu  to  the  work  in  Spain  and  Portugal  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
N  Uilor  of  this  Ifaganne,  and  by  the  writer  of  Uie  article. 
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^iottt^^ts—^  portrait 

Was  lie  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  1  Both,  unquestionably — a  Yeritable  ooi 
mopolitan  church-member.  St.  John  knew  him  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  i 
does  many  a  good  brother,  cleric  and  lay,  in  these  ends  of  the  eirlli 
If  a  dozen  Sunday-school  or  young  men's  Christian  conventions  shoo) 
meet  to-day  in  as  many  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  Diotrepln 
should  not  be  in  every  one  of  them,  so  much  the  better  for  their  peie 
and  prosperity.  In  some  of  these  sections  of  the  country  he  is  doing  i 
large  business  just  now,  varying  his  methods  to  suit  his  circumBtaooei 
but  ever  in  the  old  spirit — the  evil  temper  which  is  not  content  i 
'^  receive  the  brethren/'  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  in  managing  th 
common  interests,  ''  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and  caateth  diei 
out  of  the  Church." 

Diotrephes  is  a  representative  man.  He  is  a  great  manager.  H 
stands  as  the  exponent  of  the  one-man  power  in  religious  and  ecdesiutioi 
affairs.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  surplice  and  "white  cravat^  and  sometiiiu 
neither.  He  is  not  always  in  a  pulpit  of  a  Sunday,  nor  in  the  broi 
aisle  of  the  church.  Like  Louis  XI.  of  France,  he  sometimes  irm 
decidedly  shabby  clothes,  and  is  rather  proud  of  the  patches.  DiotrqplMi 
again,  is,  once  in  a  while,  a  woman — as  why  should  it  not  be,  in  thei 
days  of  equal  privileges  ?  Churches,  like  kingdoms,  sometimes  yidd  I 
the  dominion  of  queenly  power,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sanctoiiT 
parlour  and  kitchen.  Many  more  persons  think  themselves  bom  t 
command,  in  all  companies  of  people,  than  God  ever  intended  fb 
''  captains  of  hundreds  or  fifties."  Power  comes  to  its  legitusflb 
owners  as  height  and  strength  come  to  the  deeply-rooted  tree  in  i 
generous  soil,  under  the  free  air  and  sunshine.  Power  is  grasped  bj  xft 
self -elected  usurpers,  as  men  build  flimsy  scaffoldings  a  few  hundrei 
feet  high,  on  which  to  climb  into  wider  notice  and  importance^  i^ 
constructing  some  memorial  of  their  own  ambition.  Diotr^hes  wt 
one  of  these  painstaking  architects  of  his  own  praises.    So  he  is  yeb 

He  sits  for  his  photograph  in  two  attitudes.  One  is  the  obstinite 
dogged,  mulish  man,  who  carries  his  measures  by  wearing  out  efSf 
body's  patience.  The  other  is  the  artful,  winning  wire-woiker,  irh 
contrives  to  reach  his  ends  by  making  everything  minister  to  his  civi 
pleasure  and  advancement.  Under  both  of  these  pictures  you  vt^ 
write,  without  a  libel :  "  Diotrephes — who  loveth  to  have  the  f^ 
eminence." 

Adroit  and  successful  as  he  is,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  p6iso< 
of  very  pronounced  abilities.  Most  likely  the  reverse*  And  so  he  TO) 
commonly  fastens  on  singularly  trifling  issues  on  which  to  ran  luf 
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aoudl  machinery.  Tho  member  of  this  family  who  plagued  the  beloved 
John,  at  Ephesos,  or  thereabouts,  contrived  to  make  a  great  fuss  over 
the  slight  matter  of  extending  a  fi-atemal  hand  to  certain  poor  labourers 
m  liomeless  wanderers,  whom  the  troublous  times  were  casting  on  the 
diirities  of  the  Christian  congregations.  This  headstrong  disciple  would 
Bot  honour  the  Apostle*s  letters  of  recommendation,  nor  let  others  do  it 
vithout  Church  censure.  Perhaps  it  was  enough  to  secure  his  opposition 
to  the  thing  that  others  wished  to  do  it.  Certaiuly  that  is  so  in  our 
ikj  and  generation.  Diotrephes  lost  his  temper  in  that  affair,  "  prating 
tgunst  us  with  malicious  words."  The  family  in  genei*al  is  not  remark- 
aUe  for  amiability. 

Some  people  never  thank  you  for  advice ;  they  resent  even  a  sugges- 
tion. They  will  not  do  what  they  intended  to,  if  you  tell  them  they  had 
better.  They  are  afraid  it  will  compromise  their  independeDce  to  be 
bond  acting  in  concert  with  others.  They  are  odd,  unaccountable, 
intractable  mortals ;  and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it.  If  they 
ihoald  fall  into  a  river  and  drown,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  look  for 
tliem  down-stream,  as  an  old  man  once  said  of  a  grown-up  son  of  this 
OQotnry  character.  If  such  a  man  undertakes  to  lead  a  religious  or 
anj  other  society,  it  will  be  hard  keeping  step  in  that  company.  Sup- 
pose he  is  an  elder,  or  a  deacon,  or  several  other  things  that  might  be 
sie&tioned.  He  will  do  as  a  leading  brother  did  in  a  city  Church,  who 
kept  it  in  a  tedious  turmoil  a  long  time  because  its  pastor  had  a  way  of 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper  different  from  that  to  which  Brother 
Kotrephes  had  been  used. 

It  is  fortunate  when  Diotrephes  is  content  with  an  entire  isolation 
from  the  common  sympathies.  But,  though  sometimes  affecting  this, 
be  will  tire  of  its  continuance,  and  find  a  way  to  begin  his  inter- 
neddlings  again^  In  Church  affairs  there  are  many  questions  which  have 
at  least,  two  sides  to  them.  A  man  may  take  his  stand  upon  any  of 
ttem,  and  determine  that  all  others  shall  think,  or  at  least  act,  as  he 
dott.  His  opinions  shall  rule.  Those  who  second  his  views  are  his 
friends ;  others  are  much  less  so.  Thus  he  soon  becomes  a  nucleus 
ttonnd  which  a  faction  is  gathering ;  and  now,  being  recognized  as  a 
*QH  of  head-centre,  he  considers  himself  committed  to  make  good  his 
poond.  His  vanity  is  touched ;  the  rights  of  his  set  are  involved ; 
liBeB  are  drawn  and  entrenchments  thrown  up ;  and  things  begin  to 
*^  belligerent.  Meantime,  the  more  devout  and  quiet  part  of  the 
Profile,  generally  a  clear  majority  together,  are  scandalized  at  an  im- 
PQiuUng  quarrel,  whether  about  a  small  or  a  large  matter — the  mode  of 
%hting  the  church|  or  a  minister.  Bather  than  contend  against  perti- 
^^^dous  doggednesSy  they  will  waive  their  own  preferences,  do  violence 
^  their  own  common  sense,  perhaps  also  to  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
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let  Diotrophcs  and  his  clique  have  their  way,  hoping  that  the  next  time 
he  will  be  moi*e  reasonable.  So  churches  and  parishes  come  under  the 
tyranny  of  restless  minorities.  These,  even  of  the  smallest,  if  compact 
and  determined  enough,  can  govern,  through  the  anticipated  annojaxMe 
of  a  ceaseless,  wearing  friction  ;  a  perpetual  discharge  of  small  armi 
harassing  the  camp  and  filling  it  with  the  smoke  and  the  rattle  of  thii 
petty  warfare.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  a  sensible  Christiaa 
man  or  woman  than  these  contentions.  No  wonder  that  peace  shonld 
be  purchased  at  almost  any  price.  And  it  has  cost  many  a  worthj 
pastor  his  pulpit  and  hia  parsonage,  in  the  fnght  and  the  cowardice  of 
those  who  shoidd  have  stood  by  him,  and  would,  if  they  had  had  a  little 
more  backbone.  Peace  is  good,  if  it  be  possible  without  injustice  and 
oppression.  But  a  scourge  of  small  cords  spiritually  and  socially  applied 
to  many  a  Diotrephesian  peace-breaker  in  the  temple  might  be  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  to  make  this  blessing  permanent.  "  If  I  oome^ 
I  will  remember  his  deeds  which  he  doeth."  There  rumbles  the  low, 
deep  thunder  of  the  old  Boanerges ;  and  there  is  lightning,  too,  in  that 
storm-cloud. 

J.  T.  TUCJUEB. 


Can  one  believe  as  Darwin  does  and  yet  pray  f  Can  he  hold  the  opinioitf 
of  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  yet  think  it  rational  in  him  to  ask  Gkxifor 
anything,  either  for  soul  or  body,  with  any  expectation  that  his  petitkn 
niay  be  answered,  or  that  there  may  thereby  come  to  him  any  good 
whatever  ?  .  .  .  .  Unless  we  can  believe  in  a  present  God,  it 
matters  little  about  any  other.  Beligion  demands  a  "  living  Qod^"  the 
"  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  Him ;''  not  one  whose  first  and  last  acting 
was  billions  of  ages  ago,  since  which  he  has  lain  quiescent,  as  it  were^ 
and  entombed  in  Nature — a  living  God,  personal,  active,  present,  all- 
seeing,  knowing  the  finite  as  well  as  the  infinite,  the  parts  as  well  as  the 
totality — a  living  God  such  as  the  Bible  represents  Him  in  all  ffis 
attributes  of  personality — "  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders  "  now,  even  as  of  old. 

Take,  then,  the  constitution  of  things  as  things  are.  Is  there  in  it 
any  place  for  religion,  any  place  for  prayer  1  That  is  the  question  of 
questions.  And  how  stands  Darwin  here  ?  The  answer,  we  think,  i< 
easy.  No  one  can  read  him,  or  his  two  famous  eonfrhrea,  without  being 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  one  idea  that  meets  us  on  every  page.  Lawi* 
their  great  work,  whatever  they  may  mean  by  it — law  without  the 
recognition  of  a  law-giver — law  as  necessity,  eternal  law,  undeviating 
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lav— that  never  has  known,  knows  not  now,  and  never  will  know,  either 
the  regulating  or  the  repairing  hand  of  any  higher  power.  The  super- 
mtural,  if  there  ever  was  any  such  thing,  is  confined  to  their  imaginary 
beginning,  introduced  simply  as  a  logical  starting-point.  It  belongs  to 
tk  "  indefinitely  past " — a  phrase  which,  for  the  avoidance  of  blank 
ftdieism,  Tyndall  uses  for  infinitely  past.  There  has  been  nothing  of  it 
Booe.  No  new  fiats  have  ever  gone  forth.  God  has  never  intervened 
fimn  the  day  when  He  first  caused  the  nebular  matter  to  float  in  spacer 
uid  sowed  in  it  the  spermatic  powers  of  its  everlasting  development  in 
Sum.  All  things,  says  Tyndall,  "  were  in  the  fiery  cloud."  The  super- 
[lataral  is  irrational,  they  say ;  it  implies  imperfection.  Still  more  so, 
in  their  view,  is  the  idea  expressed  by  the  common  word  providential. 
tt  seems  to  imply  an  outside  controlling  of  Nature,  without  any  inward 
listorbance  of  Nature;  and  this,  they  say,  is  an  absurdity.  But  without 
lome  such  idea  there  can  be  no  answer  to  prayer,  unless  regarded  as 
mffoculous  in  every  case — a  thing  not  hero  demanded.  The  reasonable- 
tt«S8  of  prayer,  in  its  ordinary  use,  depends  upon  the  belief  that  there 
way  be  methods  transcending  any  human  science,  or  means  known  only 
to  God,  by  which  He  can  at  any  moment  work  cUl  Hirough  Nature  witli- 
t>Tit  a  breach,  without  a  leap — Nature  all  the  way,  law  all  the  way — 
Mid  yet  bring  about  a  result  difierent  from  what  Nature  alone,  without 
»iich  intervention,  would  have  produced.  As  the  best  illustration  we 
Can  use,  it  may  be  said  that  all  along  the  track  of  the  universal  niove- 
Bient  there  may  be  innumerable  switches  that  no  science  can  discover, 
bttt  ever  ready  for  the  Divine  hand  to  turn  them  as  God  pleases.  The 
fconch  of  "  His  finger "  may  thus  set  the  whole  train  moving  upon  a 
different  path  ;  and  yet  not  only  has  no  law  been  broken,  but  the  coming 
tn  of  the  intervening  power  has  been  in  perfect  physical  harmony  with 
•▼wy  link  before  and  after,  from  one  end  of  Nature  to  the  other.  It 
»Miy  be  hard  to  understand  this — it  may  be  pronounced  unscientific  ; 
Vit  we  defy  any  man  to  show  that,  as  a  statement,  it  is  irrational, 
^aith  demands  it,  rationally  demands  it,  as  something  lying  somewhere 
^^idkin  the  infimle  resources  of  Deity,  and  furnishing  the  rational  ground 
sprayer.  Reason  demands  it,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  barreti 
Plyacal  idea  of  the  universe  from  absorbing  every  other. 

If  there  were  no  higher  sphere  than  Nature,  then  it  might  be  said  that 
^^tevention  implied  imperfection.  Why  not  make  it  complete  at  first, 
•■d  then  let  it  work  on  for  ever  ]  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
^^rids  or  spheres  above  Nature — moral,  spiritual,  inefiable — then  is 
***B  demanded  a  provision  by  which  God  so  keeps  hold  of  the  helm  of 
^phyrical  that  he  may  make  it  subservient,  as  a  meanSy  to  these  hyper- 
l^^Jiical  ends.  As  thus  employed,  intervention  is  not  imperfection, 
***fter  in  the  original  plan  or  in  the  carrying  it  out.     Apparent  irregu- 
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larity  may  be  the  only  way  to  the  highest  regularity.  Prayer,  tlie 
drawing  of  the  finite  soul  to  the  Infinite,  is  a  higher  thing  than  any 
evenness  in  Nature,  in  itself  considered ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  yerj 
conflicts  with  the  natural  which  the  moral  necessity  for  prayer  demandfl 
may  be  but  the  apparent  discords  that  resolve  themselyes  into  an  up^ 
harmony. 

Now  here  is  the  irreligion  of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  Their  views  exdode 

the  very  ide^  of  prayer  as  a  rational  act ;  and,  along  with  this,  anj 

possibility  of  religion,  except  as  a  false  and  barren  sentimentalism,  more 

mischievous  than  any  form  of  unbelief.     In  view  of  this,  it  is  idle  to 

talk  about  their  Christianity.     There  is  a  previous  question  that  goei 

to  the  very  roots  of  all  belief,  whether  Christian  or  heathen.    BeligioD 

cannot  exist  without  prayer — objective  prayer,  made  with  some  beliel 

that  it  is  heard,  that  the  Infinite  Mind  takes  cognizance  of  it,  that  ii 

may  be  answered,  that  no  power  of  Nature  or  of  fate  can  stand  in  the 

way,  if  moral  reasons  make  it  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  chanda 

and  the  Divine  promises  to  grant  the  supplication.     The  true  aninuuci 

these  writers  appears  in  the  insolent  proposition  said  to  have  been  madi 

by  one  of  them  to  an  English  bishop,  challenging  him  to  produce  tin 

evidence,  within  his  knowledge,  of  any  prayer  having  been  ever  answend 

It  was  very  much  like  that  exceedingly  French  idea  of  E^nan's,  tU 

our  Saviour's  miracles  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  ta» 

tific  board.     The  evidence  for  the  answer  of  prayer  is  necessarily  oti^ 

kind  called  coincidental,  and  can,  therefore,  seldom  amount  to  an  oa( 

ward  certainty ;  still  there  are  facts  here,  in  the  Church's  experieDO^ 

which  men  calling  themselves  Baconians,  and  who  have  so  much  to  0} 

about  facts,  as  the  ground  of  all  true  induction,  ought  to  take  8QBC 

notice  of.      The  question,  however,  is  not  to  be  determined  hf  tin 

frequency  or  infroquency  of  answers  to  prayer.     The  po8sibi%  ■ 

enough  for  the  Christian,  especially  as  connected  with  the  most  exfKf^ 

declarations  of  Holy  Writ.     When  science  takes  the  other  ground,  it* 

something  more  than  a  question  about  the  interpretation  of  the  M^ 

Genesis  or  the  universality  of  the  flood.     No  "  reconciliation,'*  so-oalW 

"of  Science  and  Revelation ''  could  prevent  the  Darwin  theory  of  NatoW 

from  sponging  out  the  most  precious  teaching  of  Christ  in  respect  t^ 

the  relation  between  men  and  their  prayer-hearing  Heavenly  Fath* 

How  many  pages  of  the  New  Testament  would  it  leave  an  utter  U^ 

Neither  could  a  distinction  be  made  here  between  prayer  for  thinf 

spiritual  and  those  whose  answers  would  require  a  movement  in  v 

physical  world.     In  the  latter  case  the  argument  of  the  naturalist  is  A* 

If  the  laws  of  Nature  would  of  themselves  produce  the  result^  the  104*1 

is  superfluous ;  if  not,  it  is  unavailing,  unless  we  suppose  a  ndn* 

which  is  not  here  contended  for.     But  a  petition  for  spiritoal  UoPil 
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it  might  be  thought,  would  lie  outside  of  such  a  conclusion.   Not  accord- 
ing to  T^ndall,  however.    All  things  "  in  the  beginning  "  were  "  in  that 
fieij  doud/'  and  without  it  has  there  been  nothing  made  which  has  been 
Buuiei     His  language  is  so  universal  that  he  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  using  the  description  of  the  scriptural  Logos.     Spirit  was  there,  as 
wll  as  matter ;  or,  rather,  as  one  of  the  embryo  properties  of  matter. 
Fhe  men  of  this  school  make  thought,  consciousness,  idea,  reason,  will, 
kffiKtion,  volition,  as  much  physical  effects  of  physical  motions  as  any 
liieiiomena  of  vegetable  or  chemical  substances.     They  are  all  in  the 
(veriasting,  never  broken,  never  interrupted  chain  of  physical  cause  and 
flfect    Praying  for  rain  has  been  ridiculed ;  so  have  prayers  for  delive- 
Ukoe  from  cholera.     It  were  much  wiser,  it  has  been  said,  to  pray  for  a 
ahner  state  of  mind  or  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
hit  knowledge,  affection,  even  what  some  would  call  grace,  if  there  is 
Dy  such  thing,  ar^  necessary  physical  sequences  as  much  as  the  falling 
iin  or  the  dispersion  of  malarious  elements  in  the  air.     According  to 
Ijndall,  they  are  all  developments  of  the  nebula.  It  is  no  more  rational 
>  piay  for  or  against  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     We  can  no 
Km  say  '^  Strengthen  our  faith  "  than  "  Give  us  our  daily  bread.''    Grod 
10  abandoned  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  universe.     Law^ 
eoeasity,  xinvarying  sequence,  rule  alike  in  both. 
This,  then,  is  the  point  which  has  been  so  greatly  overlooked  in  dis- 
m&ng  the  claims  of  these  men  to  the  Christian  name.  Can  a  man  study 
Ntrwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  believe  in  their  reasonings,  get  his  soul 
abned  with  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy  or  their  science,  and  then  fall 
own  on  his  knees  and  ask  God  for  anything  with  the  least  expectation 
tveeeiving  thereby  any  good,  either  for  his  body  or  his  soul  ?    It  is  the 
nrotol  question  for  any  man  who  has  a  spark  of  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
nWy  or  for  One  who  has  taught  us  to  pray,  in  faith  and  hope,  to  Him 
lAo  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,''  and  who  knoweth  that  we  have 
Md  of  His  ever-present  help.     ''  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."     So  Christ 
iMlifiB.    The  science  of  Darwin  and  Tyndall  makes  it  an  impossibility 
(all  who  receive  their  doctrines.  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D. 


■OKAS  Adams,  the  rare  old  Puritan  preacher,  speaking  of  the  great  and 
JodihingB  of  which  the  tongue  is  capable,  says : — ^^It  converseth  with  man, 
ttivpng  to  others  by  this  organ  that  experimental  knowledge  which  must 
•life  and  die  in  himself.  It  imparts  secrets,  communicates  joys  which 
Ndd  be  leas  happy  suppressed  than  they  are  expressed.  Mirth  without  a 
Is  joyous  felicity  burdened*    But  to  disbiurden  grief  and  pour  forth 

X  2 
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sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  0  necessary  tongue  !  I 
hearts  would  have  burst  if  thou  hadst  not  given  them  vent ! 
souls  fallen  grovelling  under  their  load  if  thou  hadst  not  calle 
supportance  !  How  many  a  panting  spirit  hath  said,  '  I  will  speak 
and  by  speaking  received  comfort !  Lastly,  it  speaks  our  devotions 
and  hath  the  honour  to  confer  witli  God.  It  is  the  instrumeni 
Holy  Ghost  useth  in  us  to  cry  *  Abba,  Father.'  It  is  our  spokei 
He  that  can  hear  the  heart  without  a  tongue  regardeth  the  devoti 
heart  better  when  they  are  sent  up  by  a  diligent  messenger- 
tongue.'* 

All  as  true  as  it  is  quaint  and  beautiful.  But,  sad  to  say,  this  is  i 
needs  to  be  said  about  the  tongue.  Whilst  it  may  become  so  grei 
for  good,  it  is  too  often  a  still  mightier  power  for  evil ;  and  nc 
this  so  forcibly  and  expressively  as  the  Apostle  James. 

Little  things,  he  tells  us,  often  effect  great  results.  Compared  w 
of  the  horse  how  small  a  thing  is  the  bit  which  is  put  into  its  i 
with  that  bit  the  skilful  rider  can  turn  him  wherever  he  pleases, 
which  is  driven  about  by  fierce  winds  obeys  the  helm,  which  is  i 
sandth  part  of  its  bulk.  A  casual  spark,  dropped  carelessly  by  i 
a  child,  may  set  on  fire  a  great  forest,  which  will  blaa^  and  roa 
tree  remains.  *' Even  so,''  he  says,  ''the  tongue  is  a  little  m« 
boasteth  great  things,"  speaking  proud  and  boastful  words,  wh 
the  pride  of  the  man  himself,  and  which  kindle  all  evil  passions  ii 
of  others.  ''And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,"  lighting  up  the  flames 
bitter  wrath .  How  often  have  we  seen  this !  There  is  a  family  a 
What  was  the  cause  ?  One  thoughtless,  hasty  word.  That  Churd 
pieces,  and  the  mischief  was  wrought  by.  tattling,  envious,  angi 
The  flames  of  civil  war  consume  a  land.  Great,  substantial  wrong 
had  much  to  do  with  it ;  but  how  much  might  be  ascribed  to  grievi 
"  If  the  vastate  ruins  of  ancient  monuments," — ^we  again  quote  in 
— "if  the  depopulation  of  countries,  if  the  consuming  fires  of  < 
if  the  land  mtemured  with  blood,  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  the} 
accuse  the  tongue  of  the  original  cause  of  their  woe.  Slaughtei 
and  blood  the  oil,  and  this  is  set  on  fire  by  the  tongue." 

"  It  is  a  world  of  iniquity. "  The  world  is  vast — one  of  the  mo 
emblems  of  vastness  which  could  well  be  found.  So  then  not  on 
kind  of  evil  stirred  up  by  the  tongue,  there  is  an  incalculable  an 
Who  can  estimate  the  evil  which  may  be  wrought  by  one  impure, 
unbelieving  tongue  ?  Nay,  if  men  who  cannot  justly  accuse  the 
anything  like  pre-eminent  wickedness  could  know  the  injury 
sometimes  wrought  with  their  tongues,  they  would  be  utterly  app 
world  of  iniquity . ' ' 

When  we  think  of  the  harm  which  has  been  wrought  by  the 
are  apt  to  think  especially  of  injury  done  to  others  ;  but  is  th 
thing  to  be  considered  ?    It  exerts  its  evil  influence  on  ourse 
defileth  the  whole  body."    The  evil  thought  we  cherish  defile 
though  it  bo  unspoken  ;  but  its  evil  influence  on  ourselves  is 
when  we  utter  it.    The  very  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  words  gives  it 
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mu,  and  the  more  definite  its  form  the  more  powerful  the  impression 
hicli  it  makes  on  ourselves.  Who  does  not  know  that  if  he  is  angry,  and  gives 
>  Tent  to  his  anger,  it  dies  far  sooner  than  if  it  be  spoken  1  Do  not  intem- 
nte  words  stir  up  a  man's  own  wrath,  even  though  those  with  whom  he 
SDgiy  never  speak  a  word  in  reply?  But  speech  implies  a  listener, 
r  men  do  not  often  speak  aloud  when  no  one  listens.  The  sympathy  of  tho 
iener  and  his  implied  approval  act  as  an  encouragement,  and  so  the  hearer's 
luenoe  reacts  on  the  speaker.  He  does  injury  to  the  listener,  but  at 
)  nme  time  he  strengthens  his  own  wickedness.  This  reaction  of  his  own 
<enmces  on  the  man  himself  seems  to  be  taught  in  the  words,  ''And  setteth 
fire  the  course  of  nature  " — ^the  course,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  man's  own 
nre,  and  not  the  material  creation  or  ihe  world  of  men.  We  are  grieved 
i shocked  when  we  hear  of  the  way  in  which  the  "good  manners"  of 
lers  are  corrupted  by  a  man's  ''  evil  communications ; "  but  how  strikingly 
Qluatrates  the  destructive  power  of  sin,  that  in  many  cases  no  one  is 
Tupted  more  than  the  man  himself  ! 
Ifen  do  much  to  stir  up  their  own  wickedness  ;  and  when  they  have  uttered 

I  words  it  is  because  they  have  ' '  mused ' '  on  what  was  evil  till  the ' '  fire  has 
mod,"  and  then  they  have  ''  spoken  with  their  tongues."  They  do  much 
stir  up  each  other's  wickedness,  and  to  set  each  other's  hearts  and  tongues 
file  with  evil  passions.  But  there  is  another  and  a  deeper  source — ''  It  is 
;  on  fire  of  hell."  A  fire  bums  there  which  is  the  ever-consuming  fire  of 
B  wrath  of  God  ;  but  there  is  also  the  fire  of  a  tormenting  and  devouring 
d[edne8s,  and  that  fire  is  brought  up  thence  that  it  may  glow  in  himian 
•Its  and  set  on  fire  human  tongues.  Of  every  blaspheming,  envious,  im- 
tre,  lying  tongue,  the  Apostle  says,  whoever  the  man  that  owns  it,  '*  It  is 
t  <m  fire  of  hell ; "  and  if  at  any  time  we  are  led  to  speak  what  is  evil,  our 
Dgnes  are  in  so  far  set  on  fire  from  beneath.    But  extend  the  thought. 

II  aaid  by  men  of  science  that  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
vM  fires,  ever  burning,  large  enough,  if  let  forth,  to  consume  the  globe, 
td  that  thus  the  earth  has  even  now  within  itself  the  flames  which  are  to 
nn  it  up  at  the  last  day.  Men  stand  aghast  at  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
"Qptbns  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  ;  but,  after  all,  those  eruptions  are  only  the 
titial  outbursts  of  more  terrible  fires  which  rage  below.  '*  The  tongue  is  a 
tt;"  but  what  a  fire  there  must  be  in  the  soul !  and  it  is  really  the  soul 
tit  is  «  set  on  fire  of  hell!" 

And  for  aught  that  unaided  human  power  can  do,  the  tongue  is  untamable. 
Krery  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea, 
'ittied,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind."  A  little  child  can  so  control 
^movements  of  a  strong  and  fiery  horse  that,  powerful  as  the  animal  is, 
Bieems  to  have  no  thought  of  rebellion.  There  are  fierce  creatures  which 
^  never  intended  for  domestication,  which  have  been  so  far  subdued  that 
ivir  tamer' was  able  to  move  amongst  them  fearlessly  ;  and  there  are  none, 
*Ve?er  crafty  or  strong,  which  can  bid  successful  defiance  to  human  power. 
Bot  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame."  No  man  can, tame  his  own  tongue 
ithoat  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  how  much  more  manifest  the  impossibility 
leaa  the  tongue  to  be  tamed  is  that  of  another  !  Parents,  rulers,  masters, 
va  all  attempted  it,  only  to  find  that  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  bridle 


it  IB  hard  Bcaling  it ;  the  refractory  robel  so  guarded  with  evil  and 
warded  nitb  unruly  and  deadly,  na  if  it  were  with  giants  in  an 
tower,  that  na  man  can  tame  it." 

It  is  "a  deadly  poison."    Then,  too,  how  glaring  its  inconsisten 
same  fountain  sends  forth  bitter  and  sweet  j  the  samo  tree  prod 
good  fruit  and  evil.    "  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father, 
with  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God. 
same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing." 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  Apostle  should  say,  in  terms  of  the  kindi 
stiU  of  the  gravest  and  most  sorrowful  rebuke,  "  My  brethren,  Vk 
ought  not  so  to  be"f 

They  ought  not  to  be,  for  they  are  reprehended  most  strongly  bj 
of  God.  Name  any  sin  of  which  the  tongue  is  guilty,  and  how  eoi 
produce  from  Scripture  the  most  emphatic  condemnation  of  it !  L 
tion  1  The  man  who  abides  in  God's  tabernacle  and  dwells  in  Hi 
is  the  man  who  "backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nordoeth  evil  to 
bonr,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour."  Is  it  qi 
railing  1  "  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but,  coi 
blessing  ;  knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  ahonh 
blessing.  For  be  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let  him  i 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  B[>eak  no  guile."  Is  it 
"  Let  no  cormpt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth."  A 
trast,  not  with  impurity  only,  but  with  everything  else  that  is  n 
wrong,  it  is  said,  "Lot  your  conversation  be  always  with  grace 
with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man." 
hood  1  "  Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  let  every  mas  speak  tral 
neighbour."  Whilst,  putting  all  kinds  of  evil  and  unpnfital 
together,  our  Lord  says  that  "  for  eveiy  idle  word  wMdi  mail  d 
ahall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

What  a  power  for  good  a  man  may  become  who,  unld  ^ 
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particular,  Mrs.  Cooper  assumed  a  brave  bearing,  working  unceasisgly  to 
keep  home  intact,  while  the  grinding  war-taxes  were  absorbing  the  earnings 
of  the  poor,  and  diminishing  the  luxuries  of  the  middle  classes.  On  losing 
her  husband,  the  widow  removed  to  Gainsborough,  her  native  town,  and 
there,  in  addition  to  divers  dyeing  operations,  exercised  some  skill  in  makii^ 
pasteboard  boxes,  which  wore  carried  into  the  villages,  little  Thomas,  mean- 
while, travelling  by  his  mother's  side.  Though  they  were  tinged  with 
adversity,  the  son  fondly  remembers  those  distant  days.  Ho  can  remember 
playing  about  the  dyeing-room  while  his  mother  was  dipi)ing  or  ironing  the 
goods  entrusted  to  her  care.  He  can  also  call  to  mind  how,  on  one  occasion, 
the  same  kind  heart  unhesitatingly  refused  the  golden  premium  of  an 
itinerant  sweep  who  would  have  transformed  the  engaging  boy  into  a  chimney- 
cleaner.    But  memory  supplies  him  with  something  even  better,  e.g»  :— 

"  On  fine  Sundays,  my  mother  began  to  take  me  into  the  fields,  and  to  Lea  Plan- 
tation, to  gather  fiowers,  which  wo  kept  in  water,  and  I  could  worship  them  for 
several  days.  And  on  rainy  Sundays,  my  mother  would  unwrap  from  its  careful 
cover  a  treasure  which  my  father  had  bought,  and  which  she  took  care  to  bring  vith 
her  from  Exeter — Baskerville's  quarto  Bible,  valuable  for  its  fine  engravings  from 
the  old  masters ;  and  I  was  privileged  to  gaze  and  admire  while  she  slowly  turned 
over  that  superb  store  of  pictures,  and  sometimes  repeated  what  my  father  had  said 
about  them." 

Thus  passed  the  days  of  childhood  and  of  school ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the 
line  separating  youth  from  manhood,  the  world  presented  a  forbidding  aspect 
to  the  young  aspirant.  There  was  some  perplexity  as  to  what  calling  he 
should  adopt,  and  first  it  was  supposed  he  would  go  to  sea  ;  but  after  a 
slight  taste  of  sailoring  he  returned  home  discouraged  and  even  disgusted. 
At  shoemaking,  to  which  he  was  bound  in  an  irregular  manner,  he  was  more 
fortunate  ;  and,  like  many  others  who  have  honoured  that  craft,  the  man 
with  whom  Thomas  Cooper  associated  possessed  a  quick  intelligence,  and  tf 
the  apprentice  had  perused  several  of  the  best  English  authors,  the  daily 
converse  of  the  two  difiered  from  what  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  But  something  better  than  shoemaking  was  destined  to  be 
the  life-occupation  of  Thomas  Cooper,  though  for  long  he  worked  con- 
tentedly at  the  calling  which  yielded  a  weekly  ten  shillings. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  toil,  hard  fare,  and  unceasing  mental  discipline- 
for  already  he  garnered  knowledge  enthusiastically — the  man's  character  vu 
rapidly  forming.  He  could  have  boasted  of  his  individiuility.  Ho  had  a 
strong  will,  showed  great  capacity  for  work,  and  untiring  perseverance,  white 
his  temper  was  easily  provoked.  Throughout  life  these  have  continued  to  be 
characteristic  of  Thomas  Cooper.  He  started  in  the  Christian  course  at » 
warm-hearted  Wesleyan  ;  but  tho,  in  his  case,  chilling  influences  of  mental 
culture,  and  the  fascinations  of  literature,  damped  religious  zeal,  until  the 
Sabbatli  hours,  hitherto  spent  in  tho  sanctuary,  were  eagerly  devoted  to  sdf* 
improvement,  or  to  philosophical  converse  with  intelligent  compsDione. 
Yet  the  mind,  meanwhile,  was  beeonung  well  furnished  with  rich  stores  of 
literature  and  science  ;  and  so  marked  did  tho  gulf  now  appear  between  the 
operative  and  his  humble  neighbours,  that  the  latter  began  to  regard  hi0 
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lisod  chagrin,  concealing  their  envy  of  so  much  mental  growth 
ighter  and  meaningless  sneers.  But  though  the  poor  shoemaker 
to  be  derided,  the  excessive  strain  to  which  he  subjected  the 
ther  of  muscle  or  of  intellect,  was  more  than  humanity  could 
gh  he  could  not  pay  for  a  fire,  even  the  cold  and  darkness  of 
ot  tempt  him  to  lie  in  bed  after  four  a.m.  At  that  hour  he  must 
•ks,  and  keep  up  a  rocking  motion  to  promote  warmth  ;  and  even 
brought  no  respite.  This  reckless  indifference  to  consequences 
itter  penalty  : — **  I  not  unfrequently  swooned  away  and  fell 
or,  when  I  tried  to  take  my  cup  of  oatmeal  gruel  at  the  end  of 
•our.  Next  morning,  of  course,  I  was  not  able  to  rise  at  an  early 
en,  very  likely,  the  next  day's  study  had  to  be  stinted.  I  needed 
ihan  we  could  afford  to  buy  ;  and  often  had  to  contend  with  the 
itness  while  I  still  plodded  on  with  my  double  task  of  mind  and 

ailing  labour  and  recoyering  health,  Thomas  Cooper  set  up  a 
insborough  ;  and  as  numbers  of  persons  supposed  him  to  be  a 
learning,  a  hundred  pupils  were  mustered.  At  this  period 
inthusiasm  characteristic  of  former  days  returning  in  force,  he 
ui  effective  Wesleyan  preacher.  He  strove  hard  to  attain  per- 
Wesley's  instructions.  He  cultivated  personal  piety  with  daily 
d  sought  to  turn  the  school  into  a  Bethel  by  instituting  prayer 
)ur  times  during  each  day.    Moral  force  alone  was  caUed  into 

The  cane  he  contemptuously  laid  aside  as  unbefitting  a  Christ- 
itil  heaven  seemed  not  only  to  be  beginning  on  earth,  but  to  be 
I  Gainsborough  school-room.     This  warm  April  sunshine  was  too 

Clouds  darkened  the  horizon,  and  these  bursting  in  winter-like 
id  the  dainty  castle  of  perfection.  One  day  a  lad  gave  great 
nee  :  the  master,  without  waiting  to  consider  his  action,  seized 
3d  rod,  and  down  it  came  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sinning  young- 
he  spell  was  for  ever  broken,  and  *'  the  poor  children  gazed  as  if 
ngel." 

the  tutor  and  preacher  became  alienated  from  the  work  for 
>wed  some  readiness  and  tact,  and  he  also  separated  from  the 
>nnexion,  on  account  of  *'  harsh  dealings  from  ministers  and  pro- 
ligion.'*  It  may  be  that  Thomas  Cooper  is  somewhat  severe  in 
he  procedure  of  others  ;  for  none  know  better  than  he  that 
;husiasm  which  can  be  damped  by  unkindness  or  stamped  out  by 
I  quite  unworthy  of  the  Gospel  cause.  We  believe  that  his  early 
rherein  he  honestly  strove  to  be  useful  by  producing  thoughtful, 
uns,  was  the  labour  of  a  zealous  advocate  of  warm  temperament, 
ho  was  unconverted.  The  sufferings  borne  in  subsequent  years, 
g  from  Secularism  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  was 
e  ordeal  of  a  first  conversion — the  signs  of  the  new  birth, 
oishing  school-keeping  and  preaching  the  young  scholar  first 
tmself  with  the  newspaper  press,  and  beginning  at  twenty  pounds 
lly  rose  to  a  good  position.  Had  due  foresight  been  exerdsed,  he 
trayersed  the  road  to  competence  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  hastily 
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resigned  a  desirable  office,  and  coming  to  London,  he  there  spent  msny  haid 
days,  experienced  the  bufetings  of  misfortune,  and  made  some  aoqnaintanoei 
whicii  redounded  little  to  his  benefit  in  subsequent  yean.  This  pari  of  tb« 
author's  story  is  fresh  and  piquant,  but  space  precludes  ua  from  lingering orer 
its  details.  As  a  poor  writer,  he  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff  at  the  home  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  then  a  Liberal  (Republican  !  )  M.P.,  and  whom  Thonm 
Cooper  had  served  in  provincial  election  contests.  It  is  weary  work  to  hmrt 
about  London  streets  for  means  of  earning  bread,  and  in  this  instance  tlie 
seeker  was  becoming  depressed  by  wanting  necessities,  when  an  engagement 
on  a  Leicester  newspaper  cheered  liis  drooping  spirits  and  brightened  tbe 
whole  prospect.  At  Leicester  ho  encountered  the  printer,  publisher,  and 
Dissenting  preacher,  Joseph  F.  Winks,  who,  as  a  native  of  Gainsborough,  had 
been  a  former  companion  and  friend. 

At  this  stage  the  Chartist  agitation  of  1842 — a  movement  in  which  Thonui 
Cooper  made  a  considerable  figure^and  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  as  he  esteemed  the  stockingers,  entailed  an  incarceratioD 
in  Stafford  gaol,  where  ho  penned  the  ''  Purgatory  of  Suicides."  To  many 
this  part  of  the  story  will  prove  the  most  interesting  portion  of  a  remark- 
able experience.  The  narrative  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  factoiy 
operatives,  of  the  addresses  delivered  before  starving  multitudes,  and  of  the 
punishments  iniiicted  by  the  vindictive  authorities,  is  effectively  told,  and 
with  only  a  little  of  the  egotism  excusable  enough  at  sixty-seven. 

Following  the  author*s  coming  forth  from  prison  came  years  of  hard  woA 
in  writing  and  lecturing.  Then  also  occurred  that  religious  declension  whidi 
daily  strengthened  until  the  quondam  Methodist  preacher  stood  forth  ai  a 
disciple  of  Strauss  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  "Keasoner."  Aasiduously  didhe 
try  to  persuade  himself  that  the  baseless  speculations  of  unbelief  could  snppoct 
in  time  of  need  ;  but  by  all  endeavours  he  could  not  shut  out  the  longing  that 
communion  with  God  wore  again  his.  At  last  the  ''  rational "  reasoner  foond 
himself  condemned  by  conscience,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  of  1856  a  criiii 
occurred  in  his  little  history. 

"  I  commenced  the  year  1856  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  with  the  aid  of  a  laigenip 
of  Europe,  and  signified  that  I  should  occupy  the  Sunday  evenings  by  lectnriog^* 
tho  various  countries,  their  productions,  people,  habits,  and  customs.  I  deUtend 
the  first  locture  on  the  6th  of  January, — '  Bussia  and  the  Russians ; '  bat  on  tin 
13th,  when  I  should  have  descanted,  according  to  the  printed  programme,  on  *Swedtf 
and  the  Swedes,'  I  could  not  utter  one  word.  The  people  told  me  aftcnrardi  tbat 
I  looked  as  palo  as  a  ghost,  and  they  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  me<  ^ 
could  hardly  tell  myself;  but  at  length  the  heart  got  vent  by  words,  and  I  told  tb60 
I  could  not  lecture  on  Sweden,  but  must  relieve  conscience — ^for  I  could  snppi^ 
conviction  no  longer.  I  told  them  my  great  feeling  of  error  was  that  while  I  ^ 
perpetually  been  insisting  on  the  observance  of  a  moral  life  in  all  my  pnUio  teaduoS^ 
for  some  years,  I  had  neglected  to  teach  the  right  f oimdation  of  morals— -the  9^ 
tence  of  the  Divine  Moral  €k>vemor,  and  the  fact  that  we  should  have  to  give  ix^^ 
account  to  Him,  and  rocdve  His  sentence  in  a  future  state.  I  used  many  more  Wd' 
in  telling  the  people  this ;  and  they  sat,  at  first,  in  breathless  silence,  listening  to  0* 
with  all  their  eyes  and  ears.  A  few  reckless  spirits,  by  degrees,  began  towl^ip*^ 
oach  other,  and  then  to  laugh  and  sneer,  and  one  got  up  and  declared  I  was  in^ao^ 
A  etorm  followed — some  defending  me,  and  insisting  that  I  should  be  hoard ;  ^ 
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fun  w*w«t»^g  on  speaking  themselves,  and  denouncing  me  as  a  regenade,  a  tum- 
lif  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  and  I  know  not  what.  Bat  as  I  happened  to  have  fought 
d  won  more  battles  than  any  or  all  of  these  tiny  combatants  put  together,  I  stood 
!  I  won  perfect  silence  and  order  once  more ;  and  then  I  told  them,  as  some  of 
m  deemed  me  insane,  we  would  try  that  issue.  I  then  gave  them  one  month  for 
paation,  and  challenged  them  to  meet  me  in  that  hall  on  the  10th  and  17th  of 
inary,  with  aU  the  sceptics  they  could  muster  in  the  metropolis,  to  discuss,  first, 

Azgnment  for  the  being  of  God ;  secondly,  the  Argument  for  a  Future  State. 
)  time  came ;  and  they  had  got  Kobort  Cooper,  the  Atheist,  and  a  band  of  eager 
^d  to  do  battle  with  me.  Amidst  the  dense  crowd,  and  the  almost  frantic 
ttement  of  some,  I  maintained  my  ground.  And  when  it  was  demanded  that  I 
old  maintain  my  challenge  also  for  two  Sunday  evenings  at  the  John-street 
titntion,  I  assured  them  I  was  very  willing  to  do  so.  So  on  the  2ad  and  9th  of 
ich  the  combat  came  off  again,  and  with  Mr.  Robert  Cooper  as  chief  champion  on 

Atheist  side.  He  challenged  me,  in  conclusion,  to  a  separate  discussion  with 
tself.  I  intimated  that  I  tiad  no  confidence  in  his  ability.  So  ho  announced  that 
ihould  expose  my  errors  in  two  or  three  lectures  at  John-street." 

[hily  by  degrees  did  the  conscience-stricken  penitent  find  the  peace  which 
the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  within  the  Gospel  fold.  He  passed 
tough  a  time  of  trouble  bordering  on  semi-despair ;  and  while  the  conflict 
ogreased  between  the  heavenly  light  and  native  darkness,  welcome  friends 
ire  found  in  Charles  Kingsley  and  Dr.  Jobson.  More  than  once  did 
ligioiu  despondency  threaten  to  settle  on  his  soul ;  but  peace  came  in  due 
QM— peace  which  has  not  since  been  eclipsed. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  work  of  Thomas  Cooper  has  consisted  in 
cturing  over  Great  Britain,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  this 
haoT,  for  which  by  culture  and  taste  he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  he  is  still 
agaged  with  unvarying  success.  The  volume  detailing  the  various  phases 
I  tlds  eventful  life  is  in  all  respects  a  unique  production.  The  young  will 
nd  in  its  pages  the  valuable  results  of  a  dearly-bought  experience,  as  well 
I  many  timely  warnings.  Others,  advanced  in  life,  who  prize  their  Christian 
rivileges,  will  be  glad  to  discover  that  the  various  systems  of  unbelief  which 
nnild  substitute  mere  drifting  sandbanks  for  the  Kock  of  Ages  have  been 
ttied  by  a  competent  hand,  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  whatever  imparts 
oboe  and  assurance  to  moral  beings  in  the  trying  hour. 

G.  HoLDEN  Pike. 


^jt  %mt  iag»  0f  S^i  ^olpx  %  Jlpstle. 

Til  often  difficult  to  discriminate  what  should  be  regarded  as  true  and  what 
I  biAe  in  the  writings  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  following 
I'BUait^  given  by  the  Abb^  Fleury,  is  alike  interesting  and  instructive,  as 
Noting  the  reputation  which  the  venerable  Apostle  John  enjoyed. 
ft  ii  Mdd  that  St.  John  one  day,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  attended  a  meeting 
tfhe  diadples,  in  a  smaU  village  a  few  miles  from  I^hesus.  A  young  man 
f icmaricable  personal  beauty  was  also  present,  who  was  so  frank  and  genial 
ikb  maniifir  as  at  once  to  win  the  tender  regard  of  the  affectionate  disciple 
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*'  whom  Jesus  loved."  Addressing  liiinself  to  the  pastor  of  the  diorcfa,  aft«r 
the  young  man  had  left,  the  Apostle  said  :  ''In  the  presence  of  this chuidi, 
and  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  commend  to  your  especisl  can 
tliis  young  man."  As  he  left  to  return  to  Ephesus  he  very  emphatinlljr 
reiterated  the  solemn  charge. 

Tlie  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  church  sought  the  young  man,  won  his  ooofi- 
donee,  taught  him  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  finally,  by  baptism,  received  hin 
to  the  church.  The  young  man  having  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
bishop  doomed  him  safe,  and  relaxed  his  vigilance.  But  he,  being  exposed 
anew  to  temptation,  fell  into  bad  company,  was  lured  to  midnight  festiTals, 
gradually  abandoned  all  religious  restraints,  and  plunged  into  the  moit 
reckless  course  of  dissipation.  His  last  state  became  so  much  worse  than 
the  first  that  he  at  length  became  captain  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  whose  rendez- 
vous was  among  the  mountains,  and  who  were  the  terror  of  the  commnnitj. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  beloved  apostle  again,visited  this  rural  dmrch. 
Witli  deep  interest  he  inquired  for  the  young  man.  The  bishop,  with  tew 
filling  his  eyes,  replied  : — ''  He  is  dead— dead  to  God.  He  has  become abad 
man  and  a  robber.  Listead  of  frequenting  the  church,  he  has  estahluhed 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.''  The  venerable  apostle vai 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  said  : — "  Bring  me  | 
immediately  a  horse  and  a  guide."  Without  any  preparation — intheclothei 
he  then  wore — he  advanced  toward  the  region  infested  by  the  rubben. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  their  rocky  hatmts  ere  some  of  the  gang  who  ven 
on  the  look-out  arrested  the  defenceless,  humbly-clad  old  man.  ''Condiiet 
mo  to  your  chief,"  said  the  apostle.     "  I  have  come  expressly  to  see  hint" 

The  captain  soon  made  his  appearance,  armed  &om  head  to  foot.  The 
moment  he  saw  the  apostle  he  recognised  him,  and,  overwhelmed  wHh 
shame,  turned  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight.  John,  notwithstanding 
the  infirmity  of  years,  pursued  him  with  almost  supernatural  speed,  and 
cried  out, — 

**  My  son,  why  will  you  fly  from  your  father— an  old  man,  without  anw^ 
Have  pity  upon  me,  my  son  ;  do  not  fear.  There  is  still  hope  that  yon  vanf 
bo  saved.  I  will  plead  for  you  with  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  bo  necessaiy,  1  viH 
willingly  give  my  life  for  yours,  as  He  has  given  His  for  us.  Believe  me  thit 
Jesus  Christ  has  sent  me  to  you." 

At  these  words,  the  young  man  arrested  his  steps,  but  could  not  raise  hii 
eyes  from  the  ground.  Ho  threw  aside  his  arms,  and  then,  trembling,  bant 
into  tears,  weeping  bitterly.  When  the  apostle  had  reached  him,  the  yoQOS 
man  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  aged  Christian,  and,  vHh 
sobbings,  either  of  remorse  or  penitence,  embraced  him  tenderly.  The 
apostle  strove  to  cheer  the  guilty  wanderer  from  the  fold  of  Cbmt  hST 
assuring  him  that  Jesus  was  ready  to  forgive  all.  He  led  him  back  to  the 
church,  engaged  all  the  disciples  to  pray  for  him,  and  kept  him  oonstanti^ 
with  him  as  a  companion  and  a  friend.  Under  these  influences,  it  is  nii^ 
that  the  prodigal  became  a  true  penitent,  re-entered  the  church,  aod  evtf 
after  continued  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

It  was  at  Ephesus  that  John  wrote  the  Gospel  that  beam  his  namei  tf^ 
also  his  three  epistles.    It  is  said  that  in  his  extreme  old  age,  wheo  the 
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>f  body  and  mind  were  both  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  not  make 
3US  discouise,  he  would  frequently  rise  in  the  prayer-meetings  of 
itL,  simply  repeating  the  words,  ''My  dear  children,  love  one 
When  some  of  the  brethren,  wearied  by  the  continued  utterance 
me  sentiment,  inquired  of  him  why  he  always  repeated  the  same 
B  replied,  *'  Because  this  is  the  commandment  of  our  Lord.  If 
» itoE  commandment,  you  will  keep  all  the  rest."  The  venerable 
ed  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  99. 

John  S.  C.  Abbott. 


toBAT,  in  a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
ity  among  the  Jews,  reviews  the  missionary  work  done  in  Palestine 
e  twenty-five  years  which  have  passed  since  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem, 
ttempts  had  been  successful  only  in  gathering  a  small  band  of  Jewish 
s,  and  in  opening  a  hospital  for  the  same  people.  Bishop  Alexander 
to  open  a  school,  but  had  failed.  The  American  missionaries  had  been 
some  years,  labouring  without  sufficient  results  to  warrant  their 
d  so  they  had  withdrawn  altogether.  There  was  not  a  single  school 
iristian  denomination  in  all  Palestine,  and  only  one  native  Protest- 
lived  at  Safed,  in  Galilee. 

shop  opened  his  first  Christian  school  at  Jerusalem,  in  1847,  with 
obren  of  both  sexes,  which  within  three  years  increased  so  much  in 
that  it  was  divided  into  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
heae,  too,  have  so  increased  in  size  and  number  that  at  the  present 
■e  are  five  in  Jerusalem,  attended  by  over  400  children  of  both  sexes ; 
1  Palestine  there  are  twenty-five  Protestant  schools,  in  which  about 
olars  are  taught,  from  the  five  Christian  denominations,  and  also 
rs,  Samaritans,  Moslems,  and  Druses.  So  faithfully  is  the  Word  of 
Icated  in  these  schools  that  they  are  called  by  the  natives  Bible 
ifter  the  expression  employed  by  the  Greek  Patriarch  in  cursing 
lobat's  school  at  Nablous,  in  1848.  In  addition  to  these  schools, 
>ban  asylums  have  been  opened,  for  the  admission  of  nearly  200 
who  have  either  lost  both  parents  or  have  only  a  destitute  mother, 
east  100  more  have  been  refused  admittance  for  want  of  room. 
■ulta  of  all  these  educational  and  benevolent  efforts  are  to  be  foimd 
imber  of  those  brought  up  under  their  influences  who  have  been 
tverted,  and  now  as  Christian  men  and  women  are  walking  worthy 
sailing.  A  greater  number  have  joined  the  Church  established  there, 
lon^^  knowing  and  professing  the  truth,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Lverted.  A  much  larger  number  love  and  keep  the  truths  they  have 
yet  remain  in  the  sects  or  churches  of  their  parents,  carrying  light 
m  centres  of  lifeless  religion.  All  have  been  benefited,  not  only  in 
sUeotual  and  moral  condition,  but  in  their  outward  circumstances 
Th^  are  employed  as  catechists,  school-teachers,  dragomen,  mer- 
ndosnMii,  and  fanners.    Besides  these  direct  results,  there  is  to  be 
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included  the  establishment  of  at  least  100  schools  by  the  Greek,  Bomaii,aiid 
Armenian  priests,  in  self -defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  thdrgromd 
against  Protestant  advance.  As  Evangelical  schooLi  were  opened  tta 
churches  endeavoured  by  threats,  excommunications,  and  every  meaoi  ia 
their  power^  to  prevent  the  children  of  their  people  from  attending  theoL 
They  failed,  and  then  tried  to  secure  their  aims  in  the  wiser  way  of  opening 
schools  of  their  own  wherever  the  Protestant  school  had  appeared ;  so  thii 
now  there  are  two  or  three  others  besides  the  Bishop's  Bible  school,  iHun 
before  there  were  none  whatever.  StiU,  in  communities  of  Greek  or  Boman 
Catholics  the  Evangelical  schools  outnumber  in  scholars  the  pupils  of  boib 
the  opposition  schools  put  together,  from  the  very  fact  that  these  Greek  or 
Catholic  parents  know  that  the  Word  of  God  is  faithfully  taught  in  them. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  encouraging  fact  that,  though  the  parents  know  little 
of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  they  are  impressed  with  what  they  do  know,  and 
what  their  children  bring  back  to  them  from  school ;  and  so  they  want  iliar 
children  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures,  believing  such  knowledge  to  be  ef 
the  highest  benefit.  Thus  is  the  Gospel  preached  among  a  great  part  of  the 
people. 


A  FEARFUL  mHERTTANCB. 

Many  mothers,  and  fathers  too,  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  feelingi 
of  the  mother  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Mrs.  Crane's,  her  youngest  boy,  Bichaid,  sat  oath^ 
floor  eating  bread  and  milk,  and  while  elbowing  the  cat  away,  he  upiet  ^ 
tin  cup.    I  happened  to  see  him  that  minute.    He  surveyed  the  miieM» 
and  then,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  called,  ''  0  ma,  Da»    | 
look  here."  j 

*'  Why,  Dick,  my  child,  how  did  you  do  that  ? "  said  hia  mother. 

"  Why,  Lion  upset  it,"  said  he,  looking  straight  in  her  face.     Lioo  ^ 
the  name  of  his  grandpa's  dog,  and  grandpa  lived  three  miles  sway. 

^*  Lion  must  be  whipped,"  she  said,  cooUy,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

The  bad  seed  was  there,  and  a  little  handful  of  earth  was  thrown  oTir  ^ 
and  it  will  take  root  and  grow,  and  the  results  will  be  for  all  time,  and  »^ 
eternity. 

While  toddling  about  and  helping  his  little  sisters  to  cany  in  some  iroo^ 
the  child  tore  his  apron.  His  mother  said,  ''  You  must  be  careful,  Didc,*^ 
not  tear  your  clothes."  ^. 

*'I  didn't  do  it,"  said  he  bravely,  "it  was  Mister  Jimaon's  pop  tt^ 
it." 

The  poor,  unwise  mother  turned  her  head  away  to  hide  a  smile,  beo*^*^ 
her  **  baby  was  so  'cute." 

This  little  incident  set  me  to  thinking.  There  ia  a  slang  phraae-^^ 
nat'nd  bom  fool," — ^here  was  a  child  who  was  a  "  nat'ral  bom  liar."  W^ 
was  to  blame  ?    I  knew.    I  had  always  known  his  £sther^-we  were  faioo^ 
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p  together.  Ho  was  the  most  generous-hearted  boy  I  ever  saw,  but  he  had 
Da  crowning  fault — he  was  a  bom  liar.  He  would  look  right  in  your  face 
ith  his  beautiful,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  lie  most — superbly.  What  a  pity  ! 
lio  was  to  blame  1  I  knew  his  mother  well, — a  brave,  bright,  little  body, 
•jut  as  free-hearted,  and  kind,  and  unselfish  as  people  generally  become 
this  world.  If  you  were  sick,  no  hand  was  so  tender,  no  voice  so  sweet, 
)  step  so  soft,  and  no  nurse  so  forgetful  of  self  as  she  was  ;  but  that  f air- 
oed,  trim,  light-footed  little  woman  was  an  unconscionable  liar.  She  would 
t  the  whole  neighbourhood  together  by  the  ears  frequently,  and  many  and 
my  a  pair  of  fast  friends  did  she  sunder  irrevocably.  Oh,  what  a  pity  ! 
od  her  mother  ? 

I  can  just  remember  hearing  my  mother,  and  grandmother,  and  my  aunts, 
.  the  dim  long  ago,  say  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  that  good  old  grandma 
hifiton  vx)iUd  lie  so — tiiat  it  was  all  the  fault  she  had. 
And  so  it  goes — back,  away  back — who  knows  but  Sapphira  was  the  pebble 
copped  in  the  still  water  from  whom  the  widening  circles  first  started  ? 
niat  an  inheritance  to  bestow  upon  one's  children,  and  children's  children. 
How  especially  careful  shoidd  a  woman  be  from  whose  life  grows  a  little 
udding  life, — how  careful,  even  before  its  eyes  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
hould  she  be  lest  she  transmit  faults,  lest  she  bestow  upon  it  a  heritage  of 
m,  the  dower  of  lies. 

I  knew  a  woman  once  who  said  to  me  in  the  spring  time  :  ''  Gk)d  blessing 
ne,  there  will  be  a  new  Ufe  laid  in  my  arms,  and  cradled  in  my  bosom  for 
ny  precious  Ohristmas  gift, — and  my  work  through  the  spring  and  the 
onuner  and  the  autimin,  will  be  for  it.'' 
I  didn't  understand,  and  I  looked  at  her  in  surprise, — she  must  have  read 
nyfear  in  my  face,  for  before  I  could  speak,  she  laughingly  said  :  *'0h  ! 
lot  embroideries,  and  dainty  workmanship  of  frills  and  laces,  and  such 
ibQBive  waste  of  time  and  strength  ;  but,  I  mean,  I  shall  be  giving  character 
»  my  babe." 

And  that  consecrated  woman  lived  the  life,  [morally,  intellectually,  and 
^yncally,  that  she  longed  to  impress  upon  another. 

I  laid  to  the  doctor  yesterday,  when  we  talked  about  the  inheritance  of 
>tt  that  has  passed  into  the  fourth  generation:  *^0h,  that  parents  would 
^dean,  pure,  exalted  lives,  and  thus  bestow  upon  their  children  this 
Pdcious  legacy ! " 

Be  wrinkled  up  his  nose  and  said  :  ' '  Pooh  !  all  f  ol-de-rol  I  but  if  you 
<>iiien  can  be  made  to  believe  it  so,  it  will  ennoble  you,  and  make  you 
4»pier  and  the  more  worthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  motherhood." 
**But^  doctor,"  I  said,  **  there's  Mrs.  Lay  ton,  who  loves  music  but  can't 
^  any  more  than  an  owl — and  Mr.  Layton's  voice  is  no  sweeter  than  the 
Uig  of  a  saw,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  children  they  cultivated  the  love  of 
Uiic  to  the  very  heights  of  exaltation,  and  now  their  Kitty  sings  like  a 
^fain,  and  all  the  little  Laytons  will  excel  in  music." 
*'  Pooh ! "  he  said,  and  he  smiled  at  me  ;  but  I  said,  ''What  would  a  man 
tlow  about  such  things,  a  big  man  who  has  to  face  the  stem  world  to  earn 
liQtd, — ^who  falla  among  thieves,  and  liars,  and  rascals  !  He  has  no  chance 
(  kaowisgy— lie  never  feels  his  soul  glow  and  warm  over  these  things  that 


CONVERTED  ON  SHIPBOARD. 
At  ono  of  tho  meoting*  in  Fulton-street,  during  the  Week  of 
sailor  KUve  tho  {ollowing  account  of  bis  convarsion  : — "I  wbb  tho 
Biterwards  the  captain  of  a  ship — a  swearing,  ungodl}'  man  &■  any 
the  aeaa.  It  waa  mj  duty,  when  a  seaman  died,  to  read  ovei 
Burial  service,  and  then  commit  the  remains  to  the  deep.  I  i 
a  thought  of  the  ugnificstion  or  meaning  of  the  serrice,  and  nevei 
know  anything  about  it.  I  had  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  shii 
WBB  enough. 

"  One  bright  Sabbath  morning  I  was  in  my  «tate-room,  and  toi 
prayer  book.  I  opened  it,  and  the  first  words  that  met  my  eyes  n 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  that  believeth  in  He, 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believe 
shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  1 '  The  question  seemed  to 
me.  I  threw  the  book  on  the  shelf,  and  tried  to  think  no  more  o 
the  book  would  not  stay  there.  Somehow  I  could  not  let  it  alone 
it  np  and  read  over  the  same  words  again,  and  the  same  question 
sonally  to  me,  '  Believest  thou  this ) '  and  demanded  an  answer, 
question  between  me  and  Jesus.  It  went  through  me  like  a  aht 
deeply  wounded.  Some  of  those  around  me  said,  '  Why,  Captai 
the  matter  with  you  1  Are  you  aick  I  Ton  look  as  if  you  were  in  g 
X  "  I  was  in  an  agony.  I  ran  down  into  the  hold,  and  gat  where 
one  could  hear  me.  I  cried  out  in  my  diatreu,  '  Oh,  Jesus !  So: 
have  mercy  on  me  I ' 

"  I  had  not  a  thought  nor  a  care  about  my  soul  a  minute  before 
the  prayer-book.  I  cared  not  for  man,  God,  nor  the  devil,  I  I 
enough  to  defy  anything.    And  now  here  I  was,  perfectly  unn 
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lelp.  At  the  end  of  that  time  help  came,  and  I  was  raised  up  just  as  sud- 
ienly  as  I  had  been  stricken  down.  I  believed  with  all  my  heart  the  pre- 
ioiu  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken,  and  I  rejoiced  with  a  joy  which  was 
uupa&kable  and  full  of  glory.  My  joy  in  these  words  of  Jesus  was  all 
Jiiitterable.  My  whole  soul  was  filled  ndth  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
"My  duty  called  me  on  deck.  The  men  began  to  say — 'Why,  Captain, 
rhat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were  full  of  happiness.' 
?e  were  running  into  harbour  in  Batavia,  Island  of  Java.  When  we  were 
1  and  at  anchor,  I  said,  '  Pipe  all  hands  on  deck,  and  raise  the  white  flag — 
tie  Bethel  flag.    We  are  to  have  a  religious  service. ' 

"  The  men  stared,  and  were  more  astonished  than  ever.  They  knew  not 
rhat  to  make  of  it.  Soon  the  men  began  to  come  from  other  ships  in. the 
arbour,  and  we  had  a  goodly  company.  I  began  the  service.  I  gave  them 
be  itory  of  my  life — my  praying,  pious  mother.  I  told  them  all  about  how 
he  had  consecrated  me  to  Jesus,  how  she  had  instructed  me,  and  how  she 
id  prayed  for  me.  I  kept  nothing  back,  for  my  heart  was  full.  Oh,  what 
diapter  of  a  sinful  life  I  gave  them !  Then  I  came  up  to  that  Sabbath 
aoming.  I  told  them  of  the  prayer  book  scene,  and  of  my  half  hour  of 
go&y  in  the  ship's  hold ;  of  my  distress,  and  my  cries  for  help.  Then  I 
old  them  how  Jesus  had  revealed  Himself  to  me,  and  how  He  had  enabled 
neto  believe  on  Him  with  a  joy  which  is  all  unutterable.  I  told  them  I  had 
Men  a  swearing,  God-defying,  wretched  sinner,  and  Jesus  had  said  to  me 
htk  morning  In  my  state-room,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He 
iak  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whoso- 
ever Uveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ? '  I 
^  them  how  the  question  had  been  answered  that  morning  in  the  ship's 
Iwrfd.  And  now  I  could  say,  *  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  my  unbelief.'  I 
looked  around  on  the  sailors,  and  the  tears  were  running  down  their  cheeks 
Qce  water.     Some  of  them  believed  in  that  very  hour. 

''  I  stood  beside  a  dying  sailor,  the  other  day.  Said  he,  *  Oh,  Captain  ! 
*hat  would  have  become  of  me  now  if  I  had  not  attended  your  Bethel  meet- 
ing at  Batavia,  in  the  Island  of  Java  ?  There  God  enabled  me  to  believe  on 
^MQi,  and  I  lie  here,  sweetly  believing  and  trusting  in  Him.  Though  I  were 
^Md,  yet  shall  I  live.     I  believe  every  word  Jesus  says.' 

"So  this  poor  sailor,  rich  in  faith  but  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  was 
"tapping  upward  towards  his  eternal  home.  Now  he  is  gone  to  die  no  more, 
^  to  live  the  vast  for  ever  with  Jesus." — New  York  Observer. 
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THB    LATB    KEY.     A^'ILLIAM    COLEFAX. 

Tuis  good  man,  and  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  died  at  Pudsey,  near  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  on  March  6th,  in  his  eighty- 
iirst  year.  He  was  the  devoted  and 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Hexham,  whither  he  came  in 
182U,  now  fifty  years  ago,  fresh  from 
college,  just  on  reaching  his  maturity, 
and  spent  ten  or  twelve  of  the  host  years 
of  lite  in  ministering  to  the  congregutioa 
assemhling  in  Ehenezer  Chapel,  Broad 
Gates,  as  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  John 
Scott.  He  was  then  a  youth  of  an 
agreeable  person,  gentlemanly  manners, 
intellectual  culture,  and  devoted  piety. 
In  those  day^  the  salaries  of  Noncon- 
formist ministers  were  usually  slender, 
and  Mr.  C.  did  not  disdain  the  drudgery 
ot  conducting  a  small  day-school  in 
addition  to  his  ministerial  duties — a  posi- 
tion by  no  means  derogatory,  though 
necessarily  absorbing  much  of  his  valu- 
able time,  which  might  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  higher  interests  of  his 
people.  Suffice  it  that  his  hands  were 
full,  and  cheerfully  and  becomingly  did 
he  prosecute  his  work.  It  was  a  day  of 
rare  interest  in  Hexham  when  Mr.  Cole- 
fax  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  well  do  we  remember  the 
occasion,  and  how  the  chapel  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  various  ministers 
who  took  part  in  the  service  have  all 
since  depaited  this  life,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  great  concourse  of  people  are  left 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  occasion.  The 
visit  and  services  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Vint, 
tutor  of  Airedale  Academy,  where  Mr. 
Colefax  was  educated,  was  another  red 
letter  day  in  the  hibtory  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Hexham.  Ministers 
of  most  denominations  not  unfrequently 
feel  the  convenience  and  roap  the  advan- 
tages of  a  change  of  place  and  people, 
though  all  may  not  sustain  so  elevated 
a  character,  or  leave  their  charge  so 
justly  and  generally  esteemed.  Mr. 
Colefax,  like  most  good  men,  had  in  the 
righteous  providence  of  Gk)d  his  share  of 


domestic  affliction  and  othei 
Hexham,  including  the  loes  < 
mable  partner  in  life;  but  he  ea( 
to  bear  all  meekly. 

His  labours  in  the  ministry 
entirely  confined  to  his  own 
tion ;  cheerfully  did  he  in' 
occasionally  with  other  mini; 
from  time  to  time  preached 
bouring  villages.  He  cord 
operated,  too,  in  the  religiouf 
lanthropic  institutions  of  the  t 
for  some  years  was  one  of  the  8 
of  the  Hexham  Auxiliary  to  th 
Missionary  Society. 

Upon  mature  consideration  h 
to  Pudsey,  near  Leeds,  in  18 
his  remaining  years  were  spent 
wero  frequently  interesting  i 
communications  between  the  p 
some  of  his  old  Hexham  frieni 
were  mutually  appreciated  to 
last.  His  decease  took  place  unei 
and,  so  far,  we  regret  that  no 
of  his  sickness  and  death  an 
But  dying  testimony  was  no 
Happy  the  minister  who  : 
preaches  the  Gk»spel  of  the  grac 
and  by  a  corresponding  example 
to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  tl 

Mr.  C.  was  a  minister  of  ab 
refinement,  but  humble  am 
Could  he  read  this  notice  of  his  < 
and  career,  we  fiuicy  he  woiil<] 
remark,  *^  You  have  said  too 
the  servant,  and  too  little  of  thi 
to  whom  is  wholly  ascribable ) 
good  in  me."  His  coume  is  i 
His  dust  reposes  in  the  ceo 
Oudsley,  near  Bradford,  and  hi 
doubt  not,  through  the  merits  oi 
Redeemer,  has  entered  upon  * 
that  remaineth  for  the  people 
His  wife  and  some  of  their  chil 
long  preceded  him.  One  son 
The  aged  pastor  yet  lives  in 
tionate  remembrance  of  a  i 
grateful  people.  '*The  memo 
judt  is  blessed." 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


BotttES  of  ioofeS. 


tnd  Gold.  By  Horace 
,  B.A.,  AatboT  of  "A  Homa 

e  Homelesa,"  tec,  &c.  (IiOQ- 
Iion^nmiu,  Oreen  and  Co.) 
I  tomewhat  remvkahle  book, 
;Ii  a  fictioii,  is  one  altogether 
1  ordinaiy  ran  of  r«ltii;ioaa 
ta  title  gives  Uttle  real  idea  of 
lad  character.  Tha  scene  of 
liea  in  B  Imall  coontry-town, 
Mt  manufacture  is  carried  on 
len,  Tniman  and  Thornton — 
employers    ot    labour   and 

influence  in  the  place.  Tha 
s,  saapicioiu,  jealouaieB,  and 
ipetitiona  between  these  two, 

in  the  matter  of  lecaring 
r  looml  W  thttt  the  one  might 
other  in  the  marketg,  comti- 

main  element  of  the  storj. 
lUUiageB  to  necure  a  place  for 
w,  Eameat  Heath,  in  Thorn- 
iliibment,  and  the  young  man 
r  beoomea  a  partner  with 
.  He  falls  into  a  kind  of  PU- 
't  with  Grace,  Thornton's 
aa      inralid,      conelAntly 

keep  to  her  coach.  In  com- 
ith  her,  he  nached  ideas  of  the 
I  of  commerce,  aa  UHoally 
I,  and  of  the  necessity  of  tha 
»•  principle  to  elBTSto  working 
ih  repeatedly  threatened  to  up- 
■ition.     Grace  TborntoQ  died ; 

de«d  he  felt  the  object  of  his 
WM  more  potent  and  present 

than  when  alire.  The  book 
to  hoDonr  Christ,  and  it  does 
wnway,  bat  it  makes  "glitter" 

"  gold,"  evil  aa  well  as  good, 
a  tente.  His  creation.  And 
leader  is  eonstantl]'  reminded 
-presont  Lord  Christ,  who  rules 

orer  all,  there  is  no  recognitioit 
Ht  of  sin  in  man,  and  tha  need 
I  and  regeoention.  If  not 
n  the  intereeta  ot  Swedenbor- 
A  is  sridently  written  by  one 


who  has  drank  deeply  inte  the  seoti- 
mints  uf  Swedenborg.  Many  of  its 
Tiowa  on  political  economy  we  henrWly 
accept,  hut  wo  cannot  receive  its  theology, 
except  iri  the  avowal  of  tta  belief  that 
Christ  is  the  true  King  of  men.  The 
hook  is  able,  but  as  a  ficUon  cannot  be 
regarded  aa  a  success. 

The  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  tw  Eevealed 

in  the   Lam  and  Ihi  Gospt'.     By  J. 

M.    Dbjwiston,    M.A.      (London : 

Loi^maus,  Oreen,  Co. 
The  most  sacred  subject  which  can 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  roan — theatone- 
ment  made  by  tho  Lord  Jeeua  Christ — 
is  discussed  in  this  remarkable  book  with 
much  ability,   cftmeetneas,  and   rever- 

The  scheme  of  the  aothor  in  iU 
broader  features  may  be  stated  its 
follows  : — The  penally  of  sin  is  the  de- 
struction or  df*th  of  the  ainner.  The 
Saviiiui  is  the  Substitate  (or  sinful  mao- 
kind,  and  His  death — the  death  of  so 
glorious  a  Being — ^waa  an  actual  paying 
of  the  penalty— a  full  satisfaction  of 
I>ivine  justice.  The  various  parti  of  this 
theory  do  not  all  rest  on  the  same  ooo- 
clneive  evidence,  and  wiih  the  flnt  part 
wo  are  not  satisfied  ;  but  the  doctrine  ot 
Substitution  is  a  truth  distinctly  re- 
vealed U  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Talne  of  the  work,  however,  by 
no  means  depends  on  its  theological 
pecaliaritiea  and  its  ideas  of  destruction. 
About  one-half  consists  of  an  exposition 
ot  the  statemeots  of  the  Bible  ooncom- 
ing  Expiation,  marked  at  once  by  fear- 
lessness and  fairness,  and,  as  we  think, 
proving  conelnaively  that  the  doctrine 
ot  an  olijective  Atonement  is  set  forth 
fully  and  clearly  by  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  Christ 
Himself. 

Not  less  snccesaful  is  the  writer  when 
be  Rweeps  away  the  cobwebs  with  which 
the  so-called  Broad  Church  school  has 
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disfigured  the  creed  of  ChriBtendom.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  clover  writers  of 
this  sing^olar  sect  haye  gravelj  accused 
their  feUow-Christians  of  worshipping  a 
Moloch,  because  they  believe  God  is  pro- 
pitiated by  the  death  of  His  Son.  In 
these  pages  their  insolent  charges  are 
triumphantly  refuted,  their  monstrous 
perversions  of  Scripture  exposed,  the 
thoughts  which  they  drown  in  floods  of 
yerbiage  made  definite,  and  this  side  of 
their  theology  exhibited  in  all  its  base- 
lessness and  hoUowness. 

While  by  no  means  endorsing  its  every 
statement,  yet  this  volume  will  amply 
repay  an  attentiye  and  devout  perusal. 

Notes  an  References-  and  Qiwta- 

tioru  in  the  New   TesfamerU  Serip' 
turet  from  the  Old  Testament,    By 
lirs.    Maclachlan.       (Edinburgh 
and  London:   William  Blackwood 
and  Sons.) 
The  writer  is  one  of  those  students  of 
Scripture  who  belieye  that  "unfulfilled 
prophecies    concentrate    on    the    short 
period  called  the  time  of  the  end ;  **  that 
the  predictions  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
New  Testament  are  to  have  a  second  and 
complete  accomplishment  then  ;  and  that 
the  last  1,800  years  forms  a  parenthetical 
dispensation  which  Scripture,  while  pro- 
viding for  its  needs,  passes  over  in  si- 
lence.   S.g.f  John  the  Baptist  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  predicted  Elijah  (Hal.  iy.  6), 
bat  the  personal  Elijah  is  to  precede  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord.    Isa.  ix.  1, 
2,  was  fulfilled  a  first  time  by  the  labours 
of  Jesus  in  Gkdilee,  but  will  be  so  again 
when  the  Jews  have  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there  suffer  under  Antichrist. 
Ps.  cix.  8,  has  a  reference  to  Judas,  but 
the  **  plenary  f  alfilment  has  yet  to  come  "  • 
in  Antichrist,  who  will  be  king  of  Baby- 
lon !    We  regret  to  see  time  and  trouble 
wasted  on  such  fruitless    speculations. 
The    authoress  may    be  credited  with 
piety,  diligence,  and  thoughtfulness ;  but 
we  reject  both  her  whole  scheme  of  inter- 
pretation, and  the  particular  applications 
of  it. 


Hand-Book  of  Bible  Oeo, 

Containing  the  Ifame,  P 

tion,     and     Meaning     o 

Place,  Nation,  and  Tribe  n 

in  both  the  Canonical  and 

phal    Scriptures.         By   ' 

Gbobob  H.  Whitw«t,  A.H 

don :  Hodder  and  Stoughtc 

We  place  this  book  yery  hii 

list  of  those  that  are  eesentkU; 

in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripti 

is  arranged  alphabetically,  so  1 

of  easy  reference,  and  the  Soripl 

dent  can  readily  find  in  it  what  h 

to  know  on  all  matters  of  saoTBd 

phy.    Mr.  Whitney  has  beftow 

pains  on  his  work,  and  has  ooiisi 

best  modem  authorities  in  iti 

tion.     The  article  on  Jerumlm 

stance,  contains  a  dear  and  oonoisi 

of  the  recent  excayations  in  aw 

'*the  city  of  the  Great  King.' 

trated  by  forty  maps  and  pli 

nearly    one   hundred   engravix 

book  will  be  a  most  yaluabk 

Sunday-school  teachers,  and  tot 

ligent  readers  of  the  Inspired 

It  brings  within  a  comparativi 

compass  information  scattered  1 

eut  many    yolumes    of  oomi» 

dictionaries,  and  trayels,  which 

would  be  inaccessible. 

Picture  Stories  for  Childn 

New  Series  of  Gk>0pel  Ka 
By  E.  B.  (London:  Be 
Allan,  Pfttemo0ter-row.) 

Tiny  Tales  for  the  LUih 

(London :  Robert  L.  Allan.) 
Both  these  little  books  are  well 
for  little  children. 

Mobbi  Agno's  School,  and  i 

Teachers,  (London:  BeUgim 

Society.) 
A  well-oonoeivod  and  weIl-< 
book  on  four  ''little  thtngs' 
coneys,  locusts,  lisards— iall  of 
tion  and  interest  for  ehildraft. 
founded  on  Pkt>yerb8  zxx.  24-2( 
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ly-school  Cofnmentary 

€  Testament,  With  Notes, 
ninstrations,  and  Befer- 
f  Bev.  Ibbabl  P.  Warren, 
lie  Gospelfl  and  the  Acts. 
:  Hodder  and  Btoughton.) 
ool  teachers  are  highly 
le  present  day,  when  good 
men  on  both  sides  of  the 
ith  each  other  in  producing 
y  with  a  view  to  help  them 
The  volnme  before  ns  is 
ion  to  the  number  of  these 
e  is  a  chronological  har- 
^ospels  by  way  of  introduc- 
he  commentaiy,  though 
text  of  the  Gk)spels  in  our 
ersion,  is  arranged  in  sec- 
re  numbered  according  to 
the  harmony.  The  notes  are 
ited  and  helpful ;  and  every 
led  with  practical  thoughts 
I  contents,  which  are  gene- 
and  suggestive. 

the  Sandwich  Island 

By  BuFus  Anderson, 
L.D.  (London :  Hodder 
ghton.) 

r  of  this  volume  was  for 
le  foreign  secretary  to  the 
urd  of  Missions.  His  long 
ables  him  to  throw  much 
t  science  and  history  of 
this  volume  he  has  striven 
*<  moral,  social,  and  civil 
veloped  in  the  Sandwich 
[tracts  from  it  might  be 
At  advantage  on  the  even- 
to  Missionary  prayer-meet- 
joord  of  the  Gospel's  power 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
passing  interest. 


The    Abominations    of   Modern 

Society.  By  the  Bev.  Db  Witt 
Talmaox,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
(London :  B.  D.  Dickinson.) 
The  lectures  in  this  book  are  common- 
sense  and  forcible  utterances.  The 
subjects  are  both  delicate  and  difficult  to 
handle.  The  author  has,  however,  done 
good  service  by  this  publication.  Indeed, 
by  his  earnestness,  pith,  and  pictorial 
style,  he  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  in 
iiLQuence  Beecher  on  the  one  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  Spurgeon  on  the  other. 
Preachers  might  from  this  volnme  get 
some  hints  as  to  how  they  may  interest 
their  audiences,  and  all  readers  how 
to  avoid  a  number  of  dangers  which 
beset  them  amid  the  pleasures  or  busi- 
nesses of  life. 

Thoughts  for    the    Inner    Life. 

By  Jbssib  Coombs,  Author  of  "  Bible 
Studies,"  &o.  Second  series.    (Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  title  might  suit  any  other  volume 
of  essays  or  sermons.    The  ''Thoughts*' 
are  good,  but  have  no  special  brilliancy 
or  depth.  They  are  calculated,  however, 
to  be  useful,  and  we  commend  the  little 
volume  to  our  readers. 

Robbie    and  his    Mother.      By 

the  Bev.  Dr.  Edbrshbim,  of  Tor- 
quay. (London:  Beligious  Tract 
Society.) 

Ben  and  Kit;  a  Story  about  Two 

Poor  Children  in  London.    By  the 
Author  of  "  Pictures  for  Children." 
(London :  B.  L.  Allen.) 
Most  interesting  tales  for  children. 
The  illustrations  in   **  Bobbie"  are  ex- 
cellent.   We  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
Tor  those  in  "  Ben." 


THE  MANAGEBS'  MEETING. 

irly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evanobucal  Maoazinb  will  be 
Itdldhall  Coffee  House,  Greeham-street,  on  Thursday,  July  18th,  at  One 
lely. 
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Proorbss  op  Romanism  in  tkk  Estab- 
L18HBD  Church. — ^Monsignor  Capel,  in  a 
lecture  which  he  delivered  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  May,  g^ve  an  illustration  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  the  "  hul  wark 
of  Protestantism"  for  which  few  persons 
could  have  heen  prepared,  much  as  we 
have  always  known  of  the  Roman  ten- 
dencies of  the  Higher  section  of   the 
Estahlishment.    Monsig^or  Capel  stated 
that  the  number  of    Roman    Catholic 
priests  in  the  diocese  of  Westminster  was 
264,  of  whom  forty-six  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.     That  is 
to  say,  as  he  remarked,  *'  a  sixth  of  the 
priests  working  in  that  diocese  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  influences  of  Angli- 
canism."     No  week,  he  adds,  g^es  by 
"without  my  receiving  three,  four,  or 
five  persons  of  the  Ritualistic  party  into 
our  Church."     It  would  be  remarkable 
for  MonsigQor  Cfipel  to  denounce  Ritual- 
ism under  such  circumstances  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  denunciation  would 
multiply  his  converts.    Assuming  that 
he  is  pretty  confident  of  this,  we  should 
like  to  know,  say  in  three  months*  time, 
what  has  been  the  numerical  effect  of 

his  lectures.  

Dbcision  in  Ma.  Bbnnett*s  Casb. — On 
Saturday,  8th  Juue,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  long-pending  suit  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  vicar  of  Frome.  The 
articles  contained  four  charges  of  alleged 
heresies,  namely — l.The  actual  presence 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  2.  The  visible  presence 
of  our  Lord  upon  the  altar  or  table  at 
the  Holy  Communion.  S.  That  there  is 
a  sacrifice  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  4.  That  adoration  or 
worship  is  due  to  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Th?  Doan 
of  Arches  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  to  describe  the  mode  of  presence  as 
objective,  real,  actual,  and  spiritual  was 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England.  From  this  j  adgment  an  appeal 


was  made  to  the  Jnilioial  Cc 
Their  lordships  intimated  that 
construed  everything  as  far  a 
in  Mr.  Bennett's  favour.  He 
soundly  rated,  and  told  that  his 
is  "rash  and  ill-judged,"  and 
has  very  nearly  violated  the! 
will  not,  however,  care  what 
their  lordships  may  please  to  ei 
long  as  they  do  not  practically 
his  liberty  of  teaching,  and  this 
forborne  to  do.  The  Archb 
York,  who  read  the  judgment,  i 
the  Court  had  been  very  mach 
in  opinion.  Thus  the  highest 
in  England  having  ecclesiastic 
diction  declares  that  in  his  doot 
Bennett  has  not  broken  the  law. 
the  surpliced  preachers  who  hav 
last  twelve  months  denounced  1 
cial  C.>mmittee  under  the  namei 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  may  noi 
to  entertain  some  gentler  thong] 
parplexei  and  distracted  membe 
Rom<inism  in  the  Church  geti 

umphantly.  

Gbrmant  and  thb  Jbsxtit 
Franco-German  war  has  led,  an 
leading,  to  many  important  c 
ecclesiastical  results.  Rome, 
capital  of  Italy,  and  no  longer 
trimony  of  the  Popedom,  is  to  b 
among  its  fruits.  Bismaik's 
with  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
umph  over  them,  followed  in  it 
And  now  it  has  led  to  the  detenz 
which  Bismark  has  just  annoa 
introduce  a  bill  to  denatnra 
German  Jesuits,  which  will 
them  at  any  tim^  to  expulsioi] 
hands  of  the  police.  Such  a  sU 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
the  priestly  arrog^ancc  and  ceasel 
tings  of  this  unscrupfdous  body 

maoists.  

Rbform  op  thb  Establiskbd  < 
— All  parties— Evangelicals,  Bi 
and  moderate  High  ChuxchB 
taking  part  in  the  Texed  qut 
Church  Reform.    At  a  meeting 
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biiry*a  reddenoe,  which  was 
about  forty  Evangelical 
eeolutionB  were  passed,  and 
blished,  embracing  the  ful- 
cts  : — Increased  liberty  in 
the  prayer-book  servicest 
lOnyocation,  amendment  of 
mage,  improvement  of  the 
'Stem,  and  the  subdivision 
it  dioceses.  Lord  Shaftes- 
ration  in  reference  to  the 
Creed,  which  the  laity  are 
ign,  is  receiving  numerous 
!he  Ritualists  are,  of  course, 
>osed  to  the  entire  move- 
kted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
ngelicals  object  to  certain 
sform,  some  of  them  assert- 
h  changes  would  involve 
n  from  the  Church. 


iBYTfiKiAN  Assemblies  in 
These  assemblies  were  less 
1  was  expected,  although 
questions  discussed  were  of 
importance.  The  tone  of 
lid  Church  assembly  was 
and  supercilious  than  on 
occasions.  On  the  ques- 
&tion  a  large  majority  op- 
rd  Advocate's  Bill.  In  the 
Assembly  the  question  of 
the  United  Presbyterian 
I  some  progress,  notwith- 
tie  scheming  and  opposition 
ind  his  party.  The  idea  of 
is  postponed  for  the  next 
i,  co-operation  in  the  mean- 
imed  at.  Ministers  of  the 
t>odies  are  to  be  mutually 
kheir  respective  churches. 
Ldvooate's  Education  Bill 
d,  and  conditionally  sup- 
veaj  considerable  majority, 
ution  Fund  amounted  to 
4d.»  bring  an  increase  of 
ontributions  of  the  former 


r  Dbaconesses. — This  In- 
2h  has  for  some  time  been 
id  superintended  by  Dr. 


Laseron,  at  Tottenham,  carries  on  a 
work  of  benevolence  which  claims  wide 
sympathy  and  support.  The  doacon- 
esses,  or  sisters,  are  twenty- three  in 
number,  and  are  occupied  in  a  Union 
hospital,  orphan  homes,  and  as  nurses  in 
private  families.  During  the  past  year 
the  deaconesses  have  nursed  patients  in 
sixty-five  families,  poor  and  rich.  The 
poor,  indeed,  receive  the  same  attention 
as  the  rich,  perhaps  more,  at  the  hands  of 
these  devoted  Christian  women,for  to  them 
their  mission  has  Epecial  reference.  Noth- 
ing amps  their  ardour,  or  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  self-deniul  and  devotion  ; 
they  go  into  scenes  and  undertake  min- 
istries of  mercy  from  which  even  Ror 
manist  sisters  shrink.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  their  services  were 
of  the  most  unwearied  and  beneficial 
description,  calling  forth  from  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  a  special  letter  of  thanks. 
This  Institution  reseives  the  connte- 
nance  and  liberal  support  of  Samuel 
Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  Christian 
men.  .,, 

The  Conference  on  Nonconfobmist 
Colleges. — This  Conference,  suggested 
some  time  ago  by  Dr.  AUon,  was  con- 
vened for  Tuesday  evening,  the  4th  of 
Jime,  and  the  following  morning.  The 
invitations  were  special,  and  conse- 
quently the  gatherings  were  not  nu- 
merous, and  in  a  measiure  were  private. 
Various  plans  of  amalgamation  and  im- 
provement in  reference  to  the  Colleges 
were  suggested  by  Dr.  Allon,  Mr.  Gwy- 
ther.  Dr.  Falding,  Mr.  Charlton,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Guest.  Conunu- 
nications  were  received  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Wil- 
son. On  the  Wednesday  morning  the 
various  suggestions  presented  to  the 
meeting  wore  discussed,  and  a  committee 
appointed. 


Japan  and  Missions. — Intelligenco 
has  reached  this  country  respecting  th« 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Ja- 
panese. Extended  intercourse  with  Eng. 
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land  and  America  has  ooaliled.  them  to 
dutiuguiih  between  the  luiupation  and 
political  aggresaiTBiieu  of  Bomaniam, 
and  the  benign  and  bighlj-civilizing  in- 
flueacM  of  true  Chriatianitj.  Thus 
another  door  la  opened  for  the  entiance 
of  Evangelical  truth,  of  which  it  ii  to 
be  hoped  the  Church  of  Christ  will 
apeedUf  aikd  effioientlj  avail  itself. 

HiLTON-UOOKt  CoLLEOa   FOK    HOflB- 

tbm'  Dadohtibs. — The  firat  annual 
meeting  of  the  govemora  waa  bsH  on 
the  4th  of  June,  in  the  London  Slisaion- 
arjr  Society  Houae,  BlomSeld-aUeet. 
There  was  a  cooeiderable  gathering  of 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  from  various  parta 
of  the  counlTj.  T.  Scnitton,  Esq.,  the 
tTeaaurer,who  occupied  the  chair,  stated 
that  having  Tocentlf  eximined  the  bnUd- 
ing  now  being  erected  at  HUton-on- 
Thamea,  he  felt  aasured  its  architectural 
dedgn  and  its  interior  arrangemBnts 
conld  not  &il  to  give  ample  satisfaction 
to  the  subscribcTB.  The  report,  which 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Bev.  W. 
Oneat,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ingB  of  the  managere  during  Uie  year, 
and  alao  showed  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  Buch  an  institution,  by 
stdting  that  there  were  already  140 
applications  for  admission  from  various 
parti  of  England.  Betolntiona  in  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  College  were 
moved  and  seconded  by  E.  Grimwada, 
Esq.,  of  Ipswich ;  Bev.  O.  B.  Barrett,  of 
Norwich:  W.  Croaafield,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool )  and  R.  Soathcombe,  Esq.,  Stoke- 
■nb-Hamden.  We  beartily  commend 
thii  institution  to  the  liberality  and  sym- 
pathy af  our  readers. 

IhOOMBS  or  THS    UlLiaiOUS  BOCIBTIEB. 

— At  aU  of  those  iuatitutijoB  have  now 
bald  their  anniversary  meetings,  end  pre- 
■ent«d  Uieir  reports,  we  subjoin  a  state- 
ment of  their  reaources ; — 

lueorna,  Isn-TS. 

Bible  Society •£98.636 

Propagation  of  the  Qospel  Soc.  97,103 
Chnroh  Missionary  Society  ...  153,697 
London  Uisdonary  Society  ...     1U,30G 


Wesley  an  Uiaaionary  Society...  I 
Baptist  UisaianBry  Society    ... 

Eleligious  Tract  Society * 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Booio^...     I 

London  City  Mission       '. 

Eiome  Hissionary  Society 
United  Methodist  Free  Chuidi     \ 
Primitive  Methodist  Society...      '• 
Chiistiau  Vemacolar  Education 

for  India  Society    

Colonial  Hismonat;  Society  ... 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors' 

Sodety    

Irish  Evangelical  Society     ... 

Ragged  School  Union    

PrsBbyterian  Misoon     

Cburch  of  England  Scripture 

Headers' Society     

Irish  Chnich  Missiona 

Turkish  Mismons'  Aid  Society 

Foreign  Aid  Society      

Colonial      and     Continental 

Cbarcb  Society      

Baptist  Bomo  and  Irish  Missiont 
Bible  Translation  Society    ... 

Baptist  Tract  Sodety 

British  Jews' Society 

London  Jews'  Society   

Evangelical  Continental  Society 
Army  Scripture  Readers'  Sode^ 
Navy  Scripture  Beadera'  Society 
Christian  Knowledge  Society 

Total    £i 

Tho  above  are  the  principal  n 
societies,  but  tboro  are  many  'n\m1l 
not  included,  which  woiUd  s«i 
total  to  quite  a  million  sterling. 

Of  the  aggregate  amount  ib 

these  thirty-two  aociatiea,  £60? 

nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  i 

to  foreign  and  colonial  miariom . 

The  different  proportiona  of  tb 

included  in  the  list  maybe  thni  si 

Cburch  Societies       . .  £ 

Nonconformist  ditto . . 

Mixed  ditto 

1 

•  Bxolniivs  of  tba  pmossdiof  nla 


July,  1872. 
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i.-€kt  fait  |A.  M.  (f  llis. 

EY   THE   BDITOB. 

'T  was  with  deep  regret  that  at  their  meeting  on  Monday,  June  9th,  the* 
.    Directors  heard  of  the  sudden  removal  of  their  valued  and  honoured 

• 

colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Ellis  has  been 
MBstantly  in  their  midst ;  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  missionaiy  expc- 
cnce,  and  specially  an  authority  on  all  matters  touching  Madagascar.  His 
iH  knowledge  of  that  mission ;  his  deep  and  flbiding  interest  in  its  wel- 
ae ;  his  constant  correspondence  with  the  English  missionaries,  the  native 
ittois  and  the  members  of  the  Government ;  his  apprehension  of  its  wants ; 
Qd  his  earnest  pleadings  that  those  wants  should  be  duly  supplied, — all 
ended  to  deepen  the  interest  of  others  in  that  prosperous  mission,  and  to 
finmlatc  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  sustain  it  in  a  fitting  manner.  He 
id  never  seemed  so  happy  as  of  late,  when  the  Directors  had  encoui'aged 
is  Appeal  to  the  Churches  for  larger  funds,  and  had  agreed  to  send  out  ten 
ew  missionaries  that  the  mission  might  occupy  new  ground.  Sagacious, 
Itge-hearted,  self-denying,  humble ;  he  was  held  in  highest  regard  by  the 
bdety's  friends ;  and  his  sudden  removal  could  not  be  regarded  as  other 
bt&  a  severe  and  painful  loss. 

William  Ellis  was  boni  at  Wisbech  in  1 795 ;  and  has  now  passed 
%«jr  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  While  quite  young,  under  the  influence 
fa  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  Sen.,  in  Kingsland  Chapel, 
<tt  gave  hb  heart  to  Christ ;  and  soon  after  offered  his  services  to  the' 
4indon  Missionary  Society.  As  iisual  at  that  time,  he  was  educated  by 
^.  Bogoe  at  Gosport ;  and  went  out  to  Tahiti  in  January,  1816,  at  the  agcr 
f  twenty-one.  He  had  secured  as  his  wife  one  who,  by  her  gentle, 
pintail  nature,  was  eminently  fitted  to  serve  Chnst's  cause,  and  was  hclcT 
tl  dfecticmate  regard  by  all  who  knew  her.    Mr.  Ellis  carried  with  him  to 
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Tahiti  the  first  printing-press  employed  in  the  mission ;  and  as  idolatn'  was 
being  rapidly  put  away,  it  was  at  once  called  into  nse  to  print  large  num- 
bers of  simple  books.  On  the  division  of  the  mission  into  various  sections, 
Mr.  Ellis  settled  in  lluahine,  while  John  Williams  crossed  over  to  Raiatca. 
Both  men  were  distinguished  among  their  brethren,  for  the  largeness  of 
their  views  and  the  energy  w^ith  which  they  seized  upon  all  opportunities  of 
usefulness* 

In  1822,  by  a  strange  Providence,  Mr.  Ellis  was  led  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  There  he  found  the  idols  abolished  and  a  whole  people  waiting 
for  instruction.  A  band  of  American  missionaries  had  arrived ;  but  their 
pioneer  work  was  but  just  begun — they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  language 
— and  they  had  no  books  prepared.  Mr.  Ellis's  five  years'  experience  helped 
these  brethren  greatly :  in  four  months  he  preached  fluently  in  Hawaiian;  he 
assisted  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet ;  wrote  the  first  hymns :  and  in 
other  important  ways  shortened  those  early  processes  through  which  all 
missions  pass,  and  drew  the  hearts  of  the  willing  people  towards  the  Gospel 
for  which  they  longed.  He  was  privileged  to  baptise  the  first  convert  of 
the  mission — the  Queen-mother,  Keo-puo-lani :  and  shortly  after  preached 
her  funeral  sermon. 

With  the  summer  of  1834  his  work  in  Polynesia  came  to  an  end.  M^** 
Ellis's  health  entirely  gave  way,  and  thoy  were  compelled  to  return  to 
England.  They  came  via  Boston,  and  a  three-months'  residence  in  the 
Northern  States  enabled  Mr.  Ellis  to  render  further  service  to  the  friends  of 
the  Americim  Board  by  telling  the  story  of  the  Hawaii  mission.  T"* 
Board  gi*atefully  acknowledged  the  service,  and  paid  his  passage  to  Enghu"* 
For  six  years  he  was  agent  of  the  Society  among  the  County  Auxilianes; 
and  during  that  period  published  his  most  interesting  and  graphic  worif 
*' Polynesian  Researches."  In  1832  he  became  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  greatly  aided  that  expansion  of  its  work  which  followed  on  the 
visit  of  John  Williams*  He  also  produced  the  most  careful  work  he  ever 
wrote — "The  History  of  Madagascar,''  in  two  volumes.  But  officii  "^ 
and  literary  labour  proved  too  heavy  for  his  strength,  and  in  1841,  he  w» 
compelled,  by  thoroughly  broken  health,  to  resign  his  office. 

He  had  then  recently  settled  at  Hoddesdon,  with  his  second  wife,  v^ 
had  by  her  pen  done  good  service  to  the  Church,  and  whose  interest  ^ 
the  cause  of  sound  female  education  gave  her  an  honoured  position  among^ 
the  Christian  workers  of  her  day.  While  Mrs.  Ellis  was  writing  ^^ 
"  Women  of  England  "  and  its  companion  volumes,  or  was  laying  \^  ^ 
her  "  Family  Secrets "  the  domestic  tragedies  caused  by  intoxic«tiflO 
among  the  families  of  the  middle-classes,  ^Ir.  Ellis  was  quietly  pursuing  ^ 
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J  of  a  country  pastor,  and  helping  forward  the  work  of  the  Society,  It 
M  then  that,  like  his  well-stocked  garden,  his  soul  blossomed  in  the  sun- 
bt  of  the  Saviour's  smile,  his  character  was  consolidated  and  strengthened, 
d  all  the  gentle  ^'irtues  and  excellencies  by  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
Te  manifested  in  the  fullest  degree. 

la  1853  he  was  called  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madagascar,  to  see  what  could 
done  for  the  help  of  its  persecuted  people.  He  twite  landed  at  Tamatave, 
d  at  length  spent  a  month  at  the  capital.  But  whatever  aid  and  en- 
aragement  he  then  gave  them  by  his  loving  sympathy,  his  words  of 
insel,  and  his  assurances  of  the  prayerful  regard  felt  for  them  by  all  their 
Jthren  in  England,  these  were  far  exceeded  by  the  wise  and  sagacious 
Ip  he  rendered  them  by  his  later  visit  in  1862.  This  was  the  crowning 
rk  of  his  life.  He  landed  in  Madagascar  soon  after  the  Queen's  death, 
1  when  the  scattered  converts  liad  first  begun,  under  encouragement 
m  the  King,  to  gather  once  more  in  open  day.  He  remained  a  little 
^r  three  years  among  them  :  he  re-organised  the  mission  ;  saw  the  native 
irch  and  its  agencies  resettled  on  a  healthy  system ;  saw  the  schools 
pened  and  the  press  at  work  ;  he  greatly  aided  the  younger  brethren  in 
ir  first  years  of  labour,  and  especially  counselled  and  led  in  right  ways 
many  able  nobles  and  officers  of  Government,  who  were  anxious  for 
ilthy  reforms.  This  wise  and  valuable  help  was  continued  to  the  mission, 
churches,  and  the  Government,  after  his  return  to  England  at  the  close 
1865.  He  became  a  Director  of  the  Society,  was  a  most  regular  attendant 
Board  and  Committee  Meetings,  and  maintained  a  lengthy  and  frequent 
respondence  with  his  many  Malagasy  friends  down  to  the  last ;  while 
addresses  at  public  meetings,  and  his  fervent  appeals,  stirred  the  hearts 
ihe  friends  of  the  mission  at  home,  and  materially  contiibutod  to  those 
U'gements  of  its  agencies  in  the  island  which  have  been  secured  in 
snt  years. 

is  the  years  passed  away,  on  every  side  the  conviction  of  the  great 
rice  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  especially  to  its  mission 
Madagascar,  deepened  and  spread.  God  gave  him  a  noble  life — noble 
its  aims ;  noble  in  its  spirit ;  noble  in  its  actions ;  noble  in  its  results. 
» spirit  was  so  true  ;  his  consecration  so  complete ;  his  aim  so  unselfish, 
t  that  nobility  and  manliness  could  not  but  be  marked.  If  there  was 
thing  he  seemed  truly  to  care  for,  it  was  true  holiness  in  the  indiddual 
rt,  and  the  growth  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  This  was  the  *  one 
ig'  he  did.  But  with  him,  as  with  many  others,  usefulness  was  preceded 
mffering.  Disappointment  as  to  his  early  work  ;  the  long  and  painful 
SIS  of  bis  first  wife  ;  earthly  care,  leading  to  hard  toil,  which  at  length 


Sunday,  June  Otli,  Tlic  next  Sabbatli,  Juno  16th,  Mrs.  Ellis  foUt 
That  was  a  beautiful  ending  to  two  lives  so  adorned  with  bright 
gracs,  and  so  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the  Lard's  cause !  "  1 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives ;  and  in  their  d^ath  they 
divided." 

n.-C|ina.— Sktt^  of  %  fife  of  |o  fst 

Bt  the  Eev.  Db.  Leqoe. 

iT  was  in  the  spring  of  1840  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
TsuN-anEF.N.  I  had  reached  Malacca,  the  station  to  wh 
appointed,  in  the  last  week  of  1839,  and  been  informed  by  the 
Evana,  the  Society's  missionary  there  in  charge  of  the  AngI 
College,  that  bis  eon  bad  been  for  several  months  at  Bishop's  Col 
cutta,  with  a  young  Chinese  of  remarkable  intelligence  as  his  cc 
A  few  months  after  they  returned  to  Malacca ;  and  with  th< 
among  whom  was  Tsun-eheen,  I  soon  found  myself  on  terms  of 
macy.  He  was  then  about  twenty-two,  only  two  years  younger  th 
His  sumaoie  was  IIo,  and  the  name  of  TauN-suiiEx,  meaning  ' 
in  goodnesB,''  had  been  given  to  him,  when  he  was  baptised,  it 

His  Eabiz  Life  ju<d  Convebsiok. 
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leaniiji^,  so  that  his  masters  advised  his  friends  to  keep  on  supporting 
iiim  as  a  student,  confident  that  he  would  ultimately  reach  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  literary  eminence  and  official  dignity,  to  the  advantage  and 
giorj  of  his  family  and  village.  I  think  it  likely  that  this  auspice  would 
have  been  fulfilled,  but  the  poverty  of  the  lad's  friends  stood  in  the  way. 
He  had  to  cast  about  for  a  livelihood,  spent  some  years  in  a  druggist's 
ihop,  and  then  came,  as  I  have  said,  to  Malacca,  where  Mr.  Evans  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  college,  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of  a  student  of 
more  than  usual  promise. 

¥hen  my  intercourse  with  Tsun-shcen  commenced,  I  found  that  he 
VB8  familiar  with  the  classical  books  of  his  country,  and  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  good  knowledge ^f  English.  His  sojourn  at  Calcutta 
had  been  beneficial  to  him  in  various  respects.  He  told  me  how  a  Mr. 
Malan,  one  of  the  professors,  had  been  particularly  kind  and  attentive  to 
him.  This  was  the  present  vicar  of  Broadwinsor,  Dorsetshire,  who  had 
i»t  only  communicated  of  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  young 
Chinaman,  but  also  received  from  him  some  acquaintamce  with  Chinese, 
which  has  since  borne  abundant  fruit.  Tsun-sheen  returned  to  Malacca, 
much  improved  in  his  knowledge  of  English,  and  with  his  mind  generally 
enlarged  and  invigorated.  He  became  at  once  a  pupil  of  my  own  ;  and 
1  delight  to  linger  over  the  years  of  our  early  intimacy,  from  1 840  to 
1843. 

He  had  been  baptized,  I  have  said,  in  1838.  A  subject  of  repeated  con- 
versations with  liim  was  the  history  of  his  conversion.  He  had  submitted 
to  baptism,  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  to  please  his  father  and  Mr. 
Evans,  but  thinking  of  the  ordinance  as  merely  an  external  rite.  By-and- 
vye,  as  he  came  to  read  English,  and  could  understand  the  English 
Bible,  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Christian  system  broke  upon  his 
iiund.  He  obtained  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
^braced  it  with  a  quiet  and  resolute  faith.  He  had  nothing  to  say  of 
i&eiital  terrors  and  excitements  through  which  he  had  passed,  but  I  had 
no  occasion  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  profession  which  he  made  to  be 
ft  disciple  of  Christ. 

Engaoebcent  in  Mission  Wobk. 

Baring  three  years  I  read  much  of  the  Scriptures  with  him,  and 
^008  works  on  theology,  and  on  general  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
His  knowledge  of  English  became  extensive  and  thorough,  so  that  he 
^^  lead  any  ordinary  book  and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  with  a 
^y  apprehension  of  their  meaning.    I  set  about  teaching  him  Greek 
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and  Hebrew,  and  was  astonished  at  his  progress.  Before  the  end  of 
1842,  he  could  read  fluently  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
original  languages,  and  even  attempted,  with  success,  composition  in 
Hebrew.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  Tsun- 
sheen  gave  me  some  assistance  in  teaching  the  classes  which  I  organised 
in  the  college,  and  in  addressing  his  countrymen  on  Sunday.  In  the 
latter  exercise  he  displayed  from  the  first  the  elements  of  that  power  of 
fluent  and  perspicuous  exposition  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
remarkable. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  working  of  his  mind,  now  quickened, 

and  exulting  in  the  acquisition  of  various  knowledge.     There  were  dis- 

])lays  of  enthusiasm  which  I  never  afterwards  witnessed  in  him.   He 

would  travel — ^he  would  see  the  world — lie  would  intermeddle  with  all 

science.     But  these  high- wrought  purposes  came  to   an  end  in  1843. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  Canton  to  Malacca  the  father  of  the  youag 

person  between  whom  and  himself  an  engagement  of  marriage  had  been 

formed,  according  to  Chinese  custom,  when  they  were  both  children. 

Notice  was,  as  it  were,  served  upon  him  to  return  to  China  and  be 

married.     He  demurred  and  reluctated.     I  should  not  have  been  ear- 

prised  at  his  running  away ;  but  his  countrymen  were  unanimous  in 

pressing  upon  him  what  they  considered  to  be  his  duty  to  fulfil  the 

engagement.     He  was  obliged  to  submit ;  and  so  it  was  that  in  1843  he 

went  with  me  to  Hong  Kong,  when  the   mission  was  removed  from 

Malacca  to  that  island. 

His  knowledge  both  of  English  and  Chinese  would  have  enabled  him 
to  command  remunerative  employment  with  his  own  countrymen,  or  with 
the  British  Government,  or  in  mercantile  houses  ;  and  several  temptifld 
offers  were  made  to  him.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  would  rather 
continue  in  our  mission  in  the  capacity  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  6jA 
I  hailed  his  decision.  What  salary  the  mission  could  give  him  was  not 
a  fifth  of  what  invited  his  acceptance  from  other  quarters ;  and  this  was 
no  unsatisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  work  of 
an  evangelist.  I  was  delighted  to  retain  a  helper  whom  I  knew  so  weUi 
and  in  whom  I  could  repose  confidence. 

The  long-standing  engagement  was  fulfilled,  and  in  the  arrangements 
for  his  marriage  he  played  the  Christian  man,  and  obliged  ihe  friends  of 
liis  bride  to  yield  to  what  they  regarded  as  his  foreign  and  detestaU® 
prejudices.  Having  gone  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  findiB? 
that  tliey,  thinking  they  had  him  there  in  their  power,  were  resolved  to 
carrv  the  ceremony  through  with  the   usual  idolatrous  observances,  h« 
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itouiilied  them  by  disappearing,  and  returning  to  Hong  Kong,  on  the 
re  of  the  appointed  day.  It  was  then  his  turn  to  dictate  terms,  and  the 
thergide  had  to  submit.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Hong  Kong  in  1844, 
ad  lived  happily  with  her  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  took  great 
lins  in  teaching  her  to  read,  and  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
le  soon  professed  herself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  baptised.  She 
(came  the  mother  of  more  than  a  dozen  children,  of  whom  the  greater 
irt  are  now  alive* 

Oedixation  to  thk  Ministby. 

On  the  future  of  Tsun-shecn's  career  it  is  impossible  for  me  in  this 
etch  to  dwell  at  so  much  length  as  I  have  done  on  these  early  passages, 
om  the  time  that  the  mission  was  settled  and  got  into  working  order  in 
>ng  Kong,  he  remained  in  connection  with  it,  and  took  a  large  share 
the  labour  in  instructing  the  members  of  the  church  that  was  gradu- 
y  collected,  and  in  the  general  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    Towards 
e  end  of  1845  I  was  obliged,  after  long  and  severe  illness,  to  return  to 
agland.     The  llev.  Mr.  Gillespie  had  joined  me  in  1844 ;  and  before  I 
ft  Hong  Kong,  I  had  arranged  with  him  that  Tsun-sheen  should  be 
"dained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  associated  in  the  charge  of  the 
binese  Church.    This  was  done  during  my  absence,  and  a  full  account 
I  the  service  was  supplied  to  the  late  Dr.  Tidman,  and  appeared,  I  think, 
1  the  MissiONAUY  Chronicle  at  the  time.     Mr.  Gillespie  and  myself 
lireed  in  thinking  that  Tsun-sheen's  character  and  acquirements  fully 
iuti£ed  the  step  of  ordaining  him ;  and  our  hope  was  that  the  measure 
roald  result  in  his  entering  into  all  tho  responsibility  connected  with 
Hi  charge  of  the  Church,  and  the  devolving  on  him  ultimately  the  entire 
>Mtoral  care  of  it.  This  hope,  however,  was  only  partially  realized.  On  my 
'•tarn  to  Hong  Kong,  in  1848,  Mr.  Gillespie  removed  to  Canton,  while  I 
*atinued  at  the  post,  being  joined  in  1852  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
«lthe  beginning  of  1858.     During  those  years,  Tsun-sheen  was  in  the 
'^gOTir  of  his  powers,  and  displayed  a  capacity  for  preaching  and  exposi- 
^  which  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  equalled — which  cer- 
••iily  I  never  hoard  surpassed.    A  practice  which  I  introduced  in  1848 
*as  very  beneficial  to  him.    We  preached  three  times  a  week  in  our 
?*hcipal  chapel,  dividing  the  labour  equally.    To  meet  the  caie  of  the 
P^  majority  of  our  hearers,  ignorant  entirely  of  the  facts  as  well  as 
*•  doctrines  of  Scripture,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  printing  beforehand 
^•^Wal  hundred  copies  of  the  text,  with  an  outline  of  the  sermon.    The 
*We  was  contained  on  a  single  page,  varying,  of  course,  in  size ;  and 
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being  diskributed  among  tbe  hearers,  helped  to  engage  their  attention,  and 
enabled  them  to  follow  the  discourse  more  easily.  Thej  took  it  away 
with  them,  for  the  expense  was  a  mere  trifle ;  and  tens  of  thoosaBdi  of 
those  leaves  got  circulated  far  and  wide,  not  only  in  Hong  Kong,  bat  in 
the  adjacent  districts  of  China  itself.  To  me  the  practice  was  of  great  lue, 
as  an  exercise  in  Chinese  composition,  and  it  accustomed  Tsun-aheen 
to  a  condensed  and  accurate  mode  of  expressing  his  ideas  on  a  text. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  my  own  method  of  treating  a  subject  had  great 
influence  on  him ;  but  he  soon  surpassed  his  master  and  model.  To 
Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  Parsons,  Melville,  Leifchild,  Binney,  and  other 
foremost  preachers  at  home,  I  had  oftened  listened ;  but  I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Chinaman  excelled  them  all.  He  was  Torj 
various  both  in  subject  and  manner,  but  there  was  always  clear  expoei* 
tion.  Now,  he  would  reason  closely.  Having  thought  out  the  truth  or 
subject  which  was  to  be  his  theme,  he  would  by  flashes  of  oratory  place 
it  in  the  most  striking  lights.  Anon  he  would  hold  his  hearers  hanging 
on  his  lips,  while  he  graphically  told  them  portions  of  the  Scripture 
histories. 

His  Style  of  Preaching,  and  its  Effect. 

One  evening,  the  congregation,  from  a  temporary  cause,  was  larger 
than  usual,  and  our  little  chapel  was  crowded,  every  seat  occupied,  and 
many  standing  in  the  passages.  His  subject  was — '*Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job."  Now,  not  one  in  ten  of  his  hearers  had  evereo 
much  as  heard  the  name  of  Job ;  and  he  dramatized  to  them  the  triab 
of  the  patriarch  with  an  overmastering  spell.  When  he  came  to  tell  of 
Job's  sore  boils,  hundreds  were  liotching  about,  as  if  themselves  smitten 
with  a  similar  infliction.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  stooping  down  in 
the  pulpit  to  get  hold  of  a  potsherd,  and  I  was  recalled  to  self-consdoui- 
ness  by  my  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  tiles  of  the  floor,  as  I  wai 
feeling  about  for  the  same  object.  When  I  looked  around,  there  vei« 
scores  of  hands  similarly  occupied. 

Another  time  he  was  preaching  from  Psalm  oxxxix.  14,  and  setting 
forth  the  marvellous  construction  of  the  human  frame.  As  he  dilated 
on  the  hand,  contrasting  it  with  the  corresponding  organ  in  one  aniin^ 
and  another,  many  of  the  people  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  their 
delight.  **Look  at  himj  look  at  him  ! "  cried  one  man  of  a  group,  who 
were  standing  near  me.  **  Hear  him,"  responded  another ;  "  there  nerer 
was  anything  like  this !  " 

All  this  eloquence  was  extemporaneous,    Exc3pting  the  skeleton  or 
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which  I  have  spoken,  the  preacher  had  written  nothing.  And 
hink  he  ever  preached  merely  for  effect.  There  was  not  a  bit 
t  or  rant  about  his  language  or  manner.     The  style  was  dear, 

correct,  so  that  every  discourse,  if  it  could  have  been  taken 
lorthand,  and  printed,  would  have  read  well.  And  what  was 
irkable  was,  that  a  discourse  was  never  repeated  with  the  same 
1  its  first  delivery.  Then  it  came  gushing  from  the  fountain 
)rstanding  and  the  heart ;  subsequently  it  was  as  if  pumped  up 
ip  well. 
)e  asked,  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this  oratory  and  clear 

of  the  truth  ?  The  gradually  increasing  members  of  the 
9w  through  it  in  knowledge;  and  a  certain  kind  of  interest 
ined  in  multitudes  beyond.  But  there  was  not  that  oonvic- 
1  excited  which  I  longed  to  see,  nor  any  crying  out  of  the 
What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  *'  We  often  talked  of  this  on 
ome  from  the  services,  and  cast  about  for  the  reason  of  it. 
10 1  command  what  you  desire,*'  he  would  say.     '*  You  do  not 

difficult  it  is  to  affect  the  Chinese  religiously.  That  must 
id-bye.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  a  people  for  the  Lord." 
ly  I  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  throwing  himself  among 

of  his  countrymen  ia  Canton  and  other  great  cities — as  it  were 
Dg  himself  among  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet.  But  he  was 
X)  such  an  undertaking.  He  wanted  the  enthusiastio  spirit  of 
ism  necessary  for  it ;  and  he  fell  back,  moreover — I  am  not 
io  say  without  reason — on  what  he  always  asserted  to  be  the 
Uhina  was  not  yet  sufficiently  opened  for  such  work.  I  think, 
;hat  he  might  have  accomplished  much  in  this  way.  Ch'ea 
,  of  Pok-lo,  having  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  had  profited  much  from  the  teachings  of 
1,  and  set,  in  a  way  which  made  them  call  him  mad,  about 
friends  and  neighbours  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  His 
lilted  in  his  own  early  martyrdom,  but  not  till  he  laid  the 
8  of  more  than  one  church.  But  it  was  not  in  Tsun-sheen's 
idopt  that  line  of  action ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  held  by  family 
obligations  from  which  the  other  was  free. 

LiTERABY   LaBOTJBS. 

\  usefulness  might  be  made  as  extensive  as  possible,  I  suggested 
idea  of  writing  a  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
lave  spoken  already  of  his  gift  in  exposition,  and  I  had  known 
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him  go  over  the  whole  of  the  Ne«v  Testament,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  tha 
Apooalypse,  twice,  with  the  Christiaiu  in  class.  He  prepared  for  tha 
exercise  by  reading  Henry,  Scott,  and  Barnes,  while  yet  he  pursued  bii 
way  maialy  by  tbe  lamp  of  his  own  thinking.  His  written  style,  too,  vai 
good,  and  oomparAtively  free  from  the  classical  and  other  recondite 
allusions,  and  from  the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  which,  the  Cbinew 
literati  are  so  fond.  Not  that  he  was  incapable  of  these.  One  year  wa 
signalised  the  commencement  of  every  Chinese  month  by  printing  a  brief 
essay  on  some  appropriate  subject,  which  he  and  I  then  put,  in  the  course 
of  domiciliary  visitation,  into  the  hands  of  thousands.  Occasionally  ve 
came  across  a  scholar,  who  would  express  in  glowing  terms  his  admiration 
of  the  composition.  Altogether  Tsun-sheen  was  well  adapted  to  prodooe 
a  useful  and  valuable  commentary. 

He  entered  heartily  into  the  proposal,  and  ere  long  the  portion  on 
Matthew  appeared  from  the  press.  To  missionaries  and  Chinese  catechiita 
this  has  been  a  great  boon.  But  when  this  first  instalment  of  the  work 
was  completed,  his  zeal  in  it  flagged.  Mark  was  subsequently  finished 
and  published ;  but  no  more  was  accomplished.  I  regret  exceedingly 
the  comparative  failure  of  this  undertaking,  especially  as  he  lived  long 
enough  to  have  completed  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  Some 
allowcmce  has  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  writer's  want  of  perseveranee 
in  the  matter.  Such  works  in  every  country  have  been  supplied  chie^ 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  them.  Take  away  the  stimulus  of  a  , 
multitude  of  sympathizing  and  appreciating  readers,  and  the  chance  of 
pecuniary  remuneration,  and  the  productions  of  the  jiress  would  diminiA 
wonderfully  all  over  the  world.  The  missionary  from  a  foreign  land  will 
do  whatever  he  thinks  best  fitted  to  promote  his  great  object,  though  hii 
labours  may  be  unappreciated  in  the  present,  and  involve  an  outlay  of 
time  and  talent  for  which  he  receives  no  pecuniary  return  ;  the  immediate 
opinion  of  the  heathen  around  him  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indiffeienee. 
But  a  Christian  from  among  themselves,  unless  his  spirit  has  heen 
touched  to  the  finest  issues  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  affected  by  the  siina 
influences  that  elsewhere  regulate  the  exercise  of  literary  ability.  1^ 
compensating  stimulus  to  act  upon  him  is  the  constant  pressure  of  a 
missionary  cheering  and  directing  him. 

Influence  of  Cibcumstances  on  His  Chabacter. 

This  stimulus,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  applied  to  Tsun-sheen  afl* 
1858,  as  it  had  been  before.  I  made  a  visit  to  England  in  that  year, 
returning  to  Hong  Kong  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  From  that  time  till 
18G6, 1  was  left  alone  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and,  in  addition  to  othef 
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igigemenifl  was  oooapied  with'my  work  on  the  Chinese  Classics,  of  which 
hiTa  not  yet  bj  any  means  reached  the  end.  I  had  been  condnoted,  I 
liafe,  to  this  work  in  the  providence  of  G-od,  as  the  most  important 
itribntion  which  I  could  render  to  the  furtherance  of  missionary  objects 
Oiina ;  but  it  demanded  much  time,  and  thought,  and  labour.  When 
8  vas  added  to  other  duties,  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  maintain 
)  lame  constant  intercourse  with  Tsun-sheen  as  in  earlier  years,  and  to 
directing  him  and  keeping  him  at  work.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  thing 
it  there  was  not  another  agent  of  the  Society  at  the  station  all  those 
in.  Had  there  been  so,  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  might 
re  gone  oo.  He  would  have  worked  steadily,  submitting  his  manu- 
ipt,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  Matthew,  from  time  to  time  for  my  revision ; 
1 1  was  obliged  to  leave  him  very  much  to  himself.  He  preached  more 
quently  than  he  had  done  before,  and  was  always  ready  to  advise  on 
les  of  discipline  and  other  occurring  matters ;  but  he  fell  into  a  routine 
doing  what  there  was  an  immediate  call  for  him  to  do,  but  not  more  or 
yond. 

Another  thing  must  be  mentioned  which  rendered  the  last  twelve  years 
his  life  less  interesting  and  brilliant  than  the  earlier  portion  of  it  had 
SD.  He  wa3  becoming  wealthy.  I  have  told  how,  on  his  coming  from 
alaoca  to  Hong  Kong,  in  1843,  he  preferred  to  continue  in  the  service 
the  Mission  rather  than  engage  in  secular  employment,  which  seemed 
open  to  him  a  short  and  easy  road  to  riches.  His  salary  was  gradually 
ind  from  ten  dollars  a  month  to  thirty  dollars,  with  an  allowance  latterly 
twenty  dollars  for  house-rent,  when  there  was  no  longer  accommoda- 
m  for  him  on  the  mission  premises ;  but  in  every  case  the  advance  was 
ide  without  any  application  from  himself.  It  was  what  was  due  for  his 
rfioes,  which  were  cheap  at  the  highest  sum  which  the  mission  ever 
lid  for  them.  But  the  man  was  thnfty.  From  the  first  he  acted  on  the 
liaeiple,  which  is  fundamental  to  all  worldly  prosperity,  of  living  within 
A  below  his  income.  He  had  saved  a  little  in  1843,  and  he  at  once 
3r«ited  it  in  building-land.  As  the  value  of  property  in  the  colony  rose, 
f  means  increased.  He  watched  his  opportunities,  and  with  but  little 
brt  on  his  part  ho  died  at  last  a  wealthy  man.  As  he  obtained  the 
^nrar  of  giving,  he  was  not  illiberal.  Looked  at  from  a  Chinese  point 
•  view,  he  was  liberal.  Many  English  missionaries,  I  feel  assured,  if 
iy  had  come  in  any  way  into  the  amount  of  property  which  he  ultimately 
<i»s>edy  would  have  relieved  their  Societies  from  all  expenditure  for 
^  snpport,  and  been  not  the  less  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
I  the  prosecution  of  their  labours.  Still  they  would  not  have  been  bound 
^  do  10.    Nor  was  he.     The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
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His  Declinixq  Yeaes. 

You  know  that  I  was  called  to  England  a  thitd  time  by  the  drcomstances 
of  my  family  in  1867,  and  remained  at  home  till  the  beginning  of  1870. 
One  of  the  first  to  visit  me  on  my  return  here  was  my  old  friend  Tsun- 
sheen ;  and  I  was  pained  to  see  how  old  age  was  coming  upon  him  with 
more  rapid  tread  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  years.  He  had 
grown  weak,  he  said,  and  was  imable  to  move  about  and  work  as  lie  liai 
done.  Yet  still  he  took  his  accustomed  share  in  preaching  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Church.  He  had  always  been  wise  and  discreet  in  council, 
though  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  when  he  was  ordained  were  neyer 
fully  reab'sed.  He  took  matters  of  discipline  too  easily,  and  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  missionary,  instead  of  being  eyes  to  him,  and  vigilant  in 
watching  over  the  consistency  of  the  members.  It  will  not  be  easy  for 
some  time  to  find  men  among  our  converts  in  China  fitted  in  all  respects 
to  take  the  oversight  of  a  church.  Still,  it  is  right  that  the  missionary 
should  keep  it  in  mind,  that  his  proper  business  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  organise  churches,  and  then  to  throw  on  the  members,  at  as  eaily  a 
period  as  possible,  the  duty  of  calling  one  of  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
oversight  of  them.  The  more  we  cherish  the  confidence  that  the  Lord 
will  take  care  of  the  infant  churches,  evangelization  will  advance  over  a 
more  extensive  surface,  and  the  Gospel  take  speedier  root  in  the  land. 

Preparations  were  made  by  the  United  Committee  of  Canton  and 
Hong  Kong,  towards  the  end  of  1870,  to  lay  before  the  Chinese  Church 
here  its  duty  to  separate  itself  from  the  Missionary  Society,  and,  calling 
Tsun-sheen  to  the  sole  ministry  over  it,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  support- 
ing him.  The  project  was  disconcerted  by  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis 
which  occurred  to  him  before  it  could  be  matured,  and  was  a  first  warning 
to  him  that  his  time  on  earth  was  not  to  be  much  prolonged.  I  went  1» 
see  him,  and  we  talked  over  a  variety  of  topics.  Speaking  of  our  long 
and  close  friendship,  extending  through  more  than  thirty  years,  I  referred 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  had  blessed  him  with  material  proeperityf 
and  said :  ''  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  have  been 
better  for  yourself  and  for  the  (Jospel  in  China  if  you  had  remained  a  com- 
paratively poor  man."  His  reply  contained  matter  for  serious  considert- 
tion.  "  It  might  have  been  so,"  he  said,  "  and  it  might  not.  But  what 
f  ould  I  have  done  with  my  large  family,  if  I  had  had  nothing  but  my 
salary  ?  What  would  the  Missionary  Society  have  said  and  done  if  I  h«d 
left  my  wife  and  many  young  children  to  its  care  ?  " 

We  talked  about  the  troubles  at  Fatshan,  where  the  mob  had  hwoi 
down  our  chapel  a  few  months  before.    He  had  been  one  of  the  chiff 
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omoien  of  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  the  largest  contributor  towards 
He  had  preached  at  the  opening  of  it ;  and,  a  few  hours  after,  had 
A  to  make  his  escape,  with  the  other  Christians,  from  the  fury  of  the 
)b.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  were  going  on  through  the 
itish  Oonsul  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrong  that  had  been  done,  a  pro- 
id  had  been  made,  about  this  time,  by  the  gentry  of  Fatshan,  that 
the  Christians  would  give  up  their  title  to  the  site,  they  would  pay  to 
m  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  and  look  out  a  new  site  for 
m  in  another  quarter.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  he 
Bwered,  with  unusual  fire :  "  No !  They  are  only  playing  with  us. 
16  ground  is  ours,  and  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  ask  us  to  give  it 
I.  The  money  is  a  small  thing.  Let  them  keep  it.  We  found  the 
Dney  to  build  the  chapel  which  they  destroyed,  and  we  can  find  money 
build  another.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  up  the  ground.  I  say,  let  us 
Id  on  to  it,  and  resist  entertaining  their  proposal.  There  will  be  a 
tter  issue  than  that  out  of  our  troubles.*' 

He  seemed  to  recover  from  the  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  it  left  him 
Mdcer  than  before.  He  called  on  me  to  consult  me  about  his  resigning, 
least  for  a  time,  his  appointment  from  the  mission ;  he  was  able  to  do 
and  if  he  regained  his  strength,  he  would  resume  the  work  of  preaoh- 
^  I  advised  him  to  take  a  little  more  time  to  think  the  matter  over ; 
d  in  the  beginning  of  1871,  he  went  to  Canton  for  a  change.  There  he 
IS  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  hearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  I  went 
in  February  to  see  him.  I  found  him  with  most  of  the  members  of  his 
aily  about  him,  and  much  altered  in  appearance.  He  recognised  me, 
wever,  with  a  smile,  and  when  I  asked  him  whether  he  felt  assured  and 
ffj  in  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was  able  to  say :  '<  I  do.  My  trust  is 
tke  work  of  Christ.  My  relation  to  God  through  Him  has  long  been 
tiled.  I  do  not  need  to  agitate  it  now."  I  saw  him  a  second  time  the 
lowing  day,  but  was  not  sure  that  he  then  knew  me. 
for  more  than  a  month  after  this  he  lingered  on,  till  he  finally  passed 
'ij  on  the  drd  of  April.  I  have  had  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  putting 
•  veoord  the  preceding  reminiscences  of  him,  and  the  impressions  made 
lum  on  my  mind.  lie  was  certainly  a  man  of  very  remarkable  mental 
V«r— *'an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  a  sincerely 
od  Christian  man.  I  close  with  a  sentiment  to  which  I  often  gave 
prsasion  while  he  was  alive : — If  he  was  not  all  the  hero  that  we  could 
di  to  see,  we  have  reason  to  be  glad  that  he  was  what  he  was,  and  to  be 
^iikfnl  to  God  that  we  had  such  a  man  to  labour  with  us,  according  to 
( aetsore  and  quality,  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel ! 
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HI.— Sottt^  ^m. — ^Stangaia 


THE  Island  of  Manoaia,  one  of  the  Hervbt  Group,  was  discovered  b] 
Cook,  in  1777.  It  is  aboat  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  iti 
and  varied  surface  presents  an  interesting  study  to  the  geologist.  Bei 
by  Mr.  Williahs  in  1823,  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Gospel ;  but  t 
treatment  of  the  messengers  of  mercy  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should 
drawn  for  a  time.  Native  evangelists  were  shortly  afterwards  introduced,  an 
the  Rev.  Georob  Gill  took  permanent  charge  of  the  mission.  Th 
missionaries  are  the  Rev.  W.  WvArr  Gill  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Harris. 

The  senior  missionary  in  Mangaia,  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gt 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  labour,  being  about  to  pre 
England  on  furlough,  the  llev.  James  Chalmers,  of  the  neig! 
island  of  Rarotonga,  recently  paid  him  a  fraternal  visit.  Du 
sojourn  of  seven  weeks,  the  work  of  the  mission,  under  its  variec 
came  before  him.  His  report  speaks  unmistakably  of  progress, 
bears  willing  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  th 
helpers.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  also  greatly  enhancec 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  exploring  the  varied  beauties  c 
scenery  with  which  the  island  abounds.  Mr.  Chalmers  thus  re( 
impressions  produced  upon  him. 

l.-^MANGAIA :  ITS  MISSION.    BEV.  J.  CHALMERS.    Jan.  17: 

Embarking  in  a  cutter  of  twelve  tons  burthen,  a  pleasant  ( 
brought  the  party  to  the  shores  of  Mangaia  on  the  morning  of  ih 
November : — 


**It  was  Sabbath,  and  being  in  time 
for  the  forenoon  service,  Mr.  Gill 
insisted  on  my  taking  it.  Although 
sickness  was  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  people,  yet  there  could  not  have 
been  under  800  present.  The  Services 
are  conducted  much  on  the  same  plan 
a.s  here,  and  the  day  is  spent  much  in 
the  same  way.  From  early  morning 
until  five  p.m.,  the  natives,  with  short 
intervals,  are  at  services  of  some  kind 
or  another.  At  five  a.m.  they  meet  for 
prayer.  The  service  is  conducted  by 
a  deacon,  or  other  intelligent  church- 
member.  At  eight  they  meet  for 
school — the  children  in  the  school,  and 


the  grown-up  people  in  chi 
the  latter  several  natives  add 
assembled — strengthening  ; 
horting  them  to  make  Christ 
or  enforcing  the  remarks 
morning  service.  At  nine 
dren  with  their  teachers  c 
the  church,  and  the  missiona 
the  forenoon  service.  The 
the  conclusion  of  the  forenoo 
return  to  their  homes,  sing  a  1 
over  the  heads  of  discoB 
engage  in  prayer.  At  one  l 
meet  in  classes,  when  the  8 
discussed  and  commented  u 
two  they  have  school  and  m 
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iB  in  forenoon,  and  at  tliree 
ionary  begins  the  afternoon 
at  the  close  of  which  the 
oas  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
?>  &>  over  heads  of  discourse 
ge  in  prayer. 

bended  all  the  schools  and 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
ng  for  Karotonga.  We  spent 
at  Ivirua,  and  another  at 
I. 

aatire  pastor  at  Ivirua  is  an 
and  his  wife  a  Barotongan. 
re  both  done  good  service  for 
even  years.  The  people  are 
eh  attached  to  them.  They 
aied  us  to  Earotonga  to  try 
ige  for  health.  The  school 
•ch  at  Ivirua  are  neat,  com- 
md  strongly  built,  and  reflect 
•edit    on    the    natives.      The 


settlement  is  the  best  on  the  island, 
and  about  one  mile  in  length. 

'^AtTamarua  the  native  pastor  is 
a  young  man.  He  and  his  wife  spent 
sometime  on  Lifu,  and  were  compelled 
to  leave  by  the  French.  We  were 
very  much  pleased  with  them  both. 
They  are  good  earnest  workers,  seek- 
ing anxiously  to  lead  the  people  to 
Christ.  God  grant  that  Koreiti*s 
earnest  desire  may  be  granted  him, 
and  that  those  for  whom  he  now 
wrestles  in  prayer  may  be  led  to  love 
Christ  I  This  settlement  is  not  so  well 
laid  out  as  Ivirua,  but  the  mission - 
house  and  church  are  much  prettier. 
Both  here  and  at  Ivirua  we  received 
large  presents  of  food,  &o.  All  the 
services  and  schools  are  well  at- 
tended." 


— MANGAIA :  ITS  NATURAL  FEATURES.    THE  SAME. 

acquainted  with  the  mountain  scenery  of  Rahotoxoa,  Mr.  Chalmers 
ailar  spots,  with  a  traveller's  enthusiasm: — 

climbed  hills,  ran  down  into      bushy  heads  and  flowers  round  their 

uid  groped  about  with  candle- 

ited  in  deep  caves.    When  far 

bowels   of    the    earth,    and 

led  by  stalactite  and  stalag- 

iimerable,  we  would  sit  down 

3f  those  chapels,  and  praise 

»made  all  things,  and  who  gave 

tea  to  enjoy  the  workmanship 

ands.    After  singing  a  hymn 

iged    in    prayer,     and   then 

our  way  out.     It  was  a  time 

enjoyment  to  the  natives  who 

rays  ready  to  accompany  us. 

end  was  put  to  our  rambles 

praining  my  foot  while  stay- 

lamarua.     The  next  day  we 

return  to  Oneroa,  and  I  was 

.  that  I  must  be  carried  in  on 


next  morning  a  small  army 
5  men  from  Oneroa  with  great 


neck — sure  signs  they  were  not 
church-members — came  and  demanded 
their  charge,  and  would  have  me  take 
my  seat  on  a  chair,  to  which  long  poles 
were  attached.  I  sat  myself  down ; 
and  so,  midst  the  shouts  of  the  people 
and  songs  of  my  bearers,  I  was  raised 
and  away  I  was  carried. 

**  For  four  miles  they  trotted  along 
singing  all  the  way,  and  in  much  less 
than  an  hour  put  me  safely  down  at 
Mr.  Gill's  house,  Oneroa.  I  was  a 
prisoner  for  sometime. 

**  On  the  28th  of  December  a  native 
schooner  from  Earotonga  with  two  of 
our  chiefs  on  board  came  to  Mangaia 
to  fetch  us  away.  On  the  29th  at  4 
P.M.  we  went  on  board,  stood  away 
for  Earotonga,  with  e  good  wind.  At 
six  A.M.  of  30th,  *  Land  ho !  *  and 
early  in  the  forenoon  we  were  ashore.*' 
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IV,— Itort]^  liibia.  #rbrnatiott  of  |eter  dEIia 

IN  a  recent  notice  of  the  Singbowli  Mission,  we  referred  with 
to  the  work  of  the  native  catechist,  Peler  Eltas,  in  the 
DuDHi,  and  to  the  respect  in  which  he  has  long  been  held  by  h 
trymen.  Originally  a  convert  of  the  Mirzafobe  Mission,  Pe 
visited  that  city  in  December  last,  his  health  having  completely 
down.  Before  his  return  to  his  sphere  of  labour,  it  wasresolvei 
English  missionaries  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  his  ordination^  wl 
long  been  deemed  desirable,  and  on  the  9th  March  he  was  set  ; 
the  work  of  native  pastor  and  missionary.  Peter  Elias  left  lA 
for  Dudhi  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  accompanied  by  a  nativ 
master. 

1.    CHRISTIAN  HUMILITY.  REV.  J.  HEWLETT.    Apbil 

Mr.  Hewlett  thus  describes  his  interview  with  our  native  brotl 
the  question  of  ordination  was  brought  before  him. 

'^He    replied   that    he    felt    most  second   time,    he   told  met 

seriously  that  the  office  of  the  ministry  much  thought  and  prayer  on 

required  special  qualificationfi  and  in-  ject,  he  had  determined  to 

vol ved  special  responsibilities,  and  that  matter  entirely  to  us,  and  t 

although  he  hoped,  whether  he  be  or-  did  ordain  him  he  would  end 

dained  or  not,    to  endeavour  to  bo-  sook  the  help  and  blessing  oi 

come  more  and  more  useful  through  Spirit  that  he  might  discharg 

humble  dei)endence  on  Christ  in  mak-  and  faithfully  the  office  of  t 

ing  known  His  Gospel,  yet  he  could  and  pastor  in  Dudhi,  and  t 

not  sometimes  help  the  misgiving  that,  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  he  ^ 

as  he  was  only  a  man,  oi-dination  might  try  to  do  his  best  in  the  offic» 

possibly  have  the  effect  of  causing  him  chist,  as  heretofore,  in  that 

to  feel  lifted  up  and  secure,  and  thus  to  where  it  was  his  strongest 

fall  into  the  power  of  the  tempter,  in-  laboui'  through  life  for  the  ft 

stead  of  resulting  in  his  becoming  a  of  the  Gospel.       Arrangeme 

more  earnest  and  successful  worker  for  therefore,  made  for  his  ordin 

Christ.        On  my  consulting  him  a  vice." 


2.    THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE.      THE  SAME, 

On  this  occasion  the  Mission  Church  in  Mirzapore  was  the  see 
of  the  most  earnest  and  affecting  meetings  ever  witnessed  in  Indi 

<«  The  meeting  commenced  at  half-  the  missionaries  and  their  £ 

past  one  o'clock,  p.m.,    March    9th.  these  two  missions.    Never  I 

It  was  conducted  in  the  Hindustani  before  a  more  enthusiastic  a 

language.    There  were  present  all  the  in  any  native  Christian  servic 

native  Christians  of  Mirzapore,  together  so  thoroughly  has  our  brotl 

with  a  number  from  Benares,  and  all  Elias,  won  the  confidence  ai 
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ho  know  him.     The  Boy.  J.  A. 
rt,  who  had  fi*equently  gone  on 
ary  tours  to  Dudhi,  commenced 
seedings  by  reading  appropriate 
3  of  Scripture,  and  seeking  the 
blessing.       Two    introductory 
OS  were  delivered,  one  by  my- 
.0  had  not  yet  been  to  Dudhi,  on 
it  importance  of  the  office  of  the 
J",  with  special  reference  to  the 
ies,  temptations,  and  needs  of 
the  second  by  Dr.  Mather,  the 
of  the  Dudhi  mission,  who 
i  its  origin,  history,  and  pro- 
The  usual   questions    were 
by    our    native    pastor,    the 
'\  Daud  (David).     In  answer 
rst,  the  candidate  gave  an  in- 
g  account  of  the  way  in  which 
brought  to  the  Saviour.    Hav- 
1  left  an  orphan,  he  was  adopted 
e    family  of  a  drummer  of  a 
©giment,  who  professed  Chris- 
and  taught  him  something  of 
18.    After  the  lapse  of  a  number 
rs   he    came    in    contact,  in  a 
it  in  which  he  was  then  serving 
Qative  Christian  reader,  Daniel 
18  the  means  of  his  becoming 
iously  impressed  with  a  sense 
eed  before  God ;  and  sometime 
ill,  when  with  his  regiment  in 
1,  another  reader  whom  he  met 
»  cause  of  deepening  these  ira- 
18.    But  he  ascribes  the  new 
his   life,   when  he  found  the 
r,  to  the  year  of  the  mutiny, 
when,     his     regiment    being 
'ed  at  Mirzapore,  he  had  fre- 
nterviews  with  our  native  pas- 
B  Eev.  C.  Daud,  who,  through 
iging  him  to  trust  wholly  to 
for  salvation,  was  the  cause  of 
ag  led  to  hope  that,  however 
hy  he  felt  yet  God  had  pardoned 
»iTedhim«    Shortly  afterwards 


he  left  with  his  regiment  for  China, 
and  while  there  he  not  only  studied  the 
Bible  himself,  but  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  blessed  teachings  to  others. 
On  the  return  of  his  regiment  to  Joun- 
pore,  he  was  hindered  by  his  superior 
officers  from  openly  making  known 
thQ  Gospel ;  and  having  heard  through 
the  Eev.  C.  Daud  that  Mr.  Sherring, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  this  mission, 
would  gladly  receive  him  as  a  proba- 
tionary reader,  he  left  his  regiment  and 
accepted  this  offer  in  1860,  from  which 
time  till  the  present  he  has  continued 
with  us,  first  as  reader,  and  afterwards 
as  catechist.       He  mentioned    as    a 
reason  for  accepting  ordination,  that 
from  the  time  he  first  felt  anxious  to 
live  a  godly  life,  it  had  been  his  grow- 
ing desire  and  endeavour  to  induce 
others  to  do   the  same,  to  which  he 
trusted  hewas  prompted  by  God's  Spirit. 
He  described  most  dearly  and  satisfac* 
torily  his  views  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  giving  no  uncertain 
sound.    Finally,  he  stated,  that  in- 
sufficient though  he  felt  himself  to  be 
for  the  great  office  he  was  undertaking 
3'et  he  would  strive  ever  to  look  to 
Christ  as  his  Pattern,  and  to  grow  in 
love  to  Him  and  to  others,  and  thus  to 
remain  faithful  unto  death  in  labour- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  souls.    A  most 
impressive  ordination  prayer  was  then 
ofiered  up  by  Dr.  Mather.    Aftoi-wards 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  who    had 
known  Peter  Elias  longer  than  any 
other  missionary  had,  delivered  to  him  a 
most  solemn  yet  encouraging  charge — 
pointing  out  to  him  the  true  secret  of 
spiritual  strength  and  success.      This 
impressive  service,  which  I  am  sure 
none  of  those  present  will  ever  forget, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  appro- 
priate prayer  by  the  Eev.  K.  N.  Dutt." 
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v.-Iolts  of  i\t  Itontfe. 

1.  ABRIVAL  OF  MIS8I0NAEIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Eev.  F.  Baylts,  Mrs.  Baylis  and  daughter,  ft-om  Neyooii,  South  Traran 
core,  May  14th, 

The  Eev.  F.  S.  TrnxEii,  Mrs.  Turner  and  family,  from  Hong  Koxg,  China, 
May  26th. 

lie  Rev.  W.  J.  Gardxei:,  Mi's.  Gai-dner  and  family,  from  KiXGSToy, 
Jamaica,  May  2Sth. 

The  Rev.  J.  A,  Lamuert,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  child,  from  Mirzapork, 
North  India,  June  Ist. 

The  Rev.  G.  Duummoxd,  from  UroLU ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Laves,  from  NirE ;  Rcr. 
S.  !ALicFaiilaxe,  from  Lift;  ;  and  Rev.  S.  Ella,  from  TJea,  South  Pacific, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  June  2nd. 

2.  DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES  FOR  MADAGASCAR. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  BEVEiiiDCiE  (late  of  Fareham)  ,  Mrs.  Bevoridge,  and  chil' 
dron  ;  Rev.  R.  B.uion  and  Mrs.  Baron;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorne,  embarked  for 
Madaqascab  in  the  **  Stanlerj  Cadk,''  June  25th.  On  the  previous  evening  a 
special  valedictory  service  was  held  at  Craven  Hill  Chapel,  Bayswater.  Mr. 
Thome  has  been  specially  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  in 
and  around  the  Capital. 

3.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  GOOKEY,  OF  VIZAGAPATAM. 

On  another  page  we  record  the  death  of  one  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  in  missionary  service.  The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  Ms. 
GooKEY,  wife  of  Rev.  H.  de  V.  Gookey  of  the  Vizaoapatam  Mission,  laR 
England  so  recently  as  the  autumn  of  1866.  While,  however,  the  duration  of 
her  work  was  thus  limited,  the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth  scattered  by  our  friend 
among  the  native  females  who  came  under  her  influence,  will  doubtless  yieM 
fruit  in  days  to  come.  Besides  a  Bible  Class  for  East  Indian  young  womea* 
Mrs.  Gookey,  had  the  general  superintendence  of  a  Caste  Girls*  Day  Scbofll 
of  fifty  pupils,  and  the  deep  interest  taken  by  her  in  their  welfare  was  rewwded 
both  by  the  progress  made  in  their  studies,  and  the  affection  shown  by  the* 
for  their  teacher.  Since  her  return  from  Vizianagarum  last  Christmi* 
whither  she  had  gone  for  a  change,  Mrs.  Gookey*s  health  had  been  ftSas%' 
Latterly  the  unfavourable  symptoms  considerably  increased,  and  she  diri» 
Vizagapatam  on  the  30th  of  March  last. 

4.  THE  **  JOHN  WILLIAMS." 

The  gratifying  intellegence  has  been  received  of  the  departure  from  Sydney  » 
the  missionary  ship  on  her  fourth  series  of  voyages.  During  her  stay  inport* 
the  vessel  underwent  thorough  repair,  and  put  to  sea  punctually  on  the  day 
appointed,  viz.  the  19th  of  March.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Vivian  and  Mrs.  Tivi*^ 
throughly  recruited  in  health  by  thoir  visit  to  the  colony,  returned  in  h*  ^ 
Raiatea.  Additional  interest  is  lent  to  the  present  voyage,  firom  the  ftct  that 
in  October  next  the  missionary  ship  will  pi'oceed  to  Cape  York  for  the  porp** 
of  convoying  the  Rev.  A,  W.  Mukray  on  his  second  visit  to  New  Oudtia. 
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aVERSARY    COLLECTIONS. 
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Sutherhmd  Chapel  17  14 
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Tottcridgo  11    0 

Trevor  Chapel   24  19 

Victoria  Dock  Union  Church    1  13 

Victoria  Park  Chapel 10    0 

Walford  Road,  Stoke  Newington    3    0 

Walthamstow,  Wood  Str<«ct  (moiety) G    7 

Ditto,    Trinity  Cliapol  3     1 

Ditto,    Marsh  Street  19  14 

Walworth,  York  Street  15    1 

"Wandsworth 14  10 

Wanatcad   9  10 

SVestmuistcr  Chapel   101    5 

Woodford 23    1 

Woolwich,  Rectory  Place  Chapel 12    0 

Wydiffc  Chapel    , ^   ^ 


8 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 
0 
11 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
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I    York  Road  Chapel  .„.,„ *.„,,•  \^   ^   "i 
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VII. — Contriktions. 

From  Ul  May,  to  20th  June,  1872, 


rUlHir.    1 


Wfclifi   rtaptl.    Tow  U- 


EIM4,,  for  M4<l>vbKV  ^.. 


LOKDOH   MtSSIOMABT  SOCIKtT. 


^■'^-..,.     J  i-.9    «^.",'.". 


-    <-i/i>It.    InillllUT    


ror««U|(™.r  J 
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WALES. 
Aberaime.    ContribUtlOM . .    1  H    8 

Aberdarr.  Ebcncxer  Chapel, 
towards  Communion  Her- 
vicr,  MadugHDcar  0  ^0    0 

Cardiff.  Mount  Stuurt  Chap.    9  12    6 
Vardifunthire.    ContHht.  ..    <  13    * 


Carmnrthen.    Additional    ..829 


Ofnbifihthire.   Contributions    7    3    0 
Ditto  do 4    6    8 


aiainorgnnthire.    Contribs..    0  18 


Uoreb.    Contributions. 


1    4    0 


>V»r;xir<  /TrmJ    Contribs..  U    4    3 


y<tcloirH.    J.  Nemo 0  10    0 


Vemb,okf»hi,efirehhJ.BA\.    0  14    4 


SCOTLAND. 

CampbetlotcH.  Ur.  A.  Mont- 
gomery and  Miss  Mont- 
gomery      ^  ^0    ^ 

£att  Lothian.    A  Scotchman    0    8    0 


J^Hwirk.     Female   Koeictri 
United rresbyterianCh...    6    0   0 


GUttgotp.  MIm  Cochran  and 
Family,  Broompart,  In  rr- 
membTancc  of  a  VUlt  of 
their  late  brother,  Alexan- 
der, to  the  Station  of  Dr. 
O.  A.  Turner  7    0    0 


KirkeaMg,    Annuity  of  the 
hlateMr.  R.PhUps 4    0    0 


Shttland.     Sandwiek.     Con- 
tributions     3    0    0 

Do.fScallowag.     Indepon- 
dentChurch 0  10    0 


Vrmbrokr.    District 


4    6    2 


JUJEULSD, 

Bihemuin     AnxUUry,    per 
Uer.  Oco.  rritchmrd 1€    ^    I 


Gfrk.     Trinity  Pmliytcrian 
Church i    "   «♦ 


Dromae'   Wnl.    KeT.    ».  E. 
yrUson,forMa4asaacar  ..    n    ;    k 


DtMin.  JohnKrnhaw.Ksq  , 
ofBlackrock    I    I    ^■ 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 
CANADA. 

Markham.    KeT.D.Macallum    1    *   • 


Sifamca.    Castle  Street ....  28    4    6 


Itnby.    Contributions 


20    0    0 


Stirling.  Legacy  duty,  a 
llequest.of  Dr.  Uuncimon, 
returned  by  J.  J.  Wlngatc, 
Esq 78  19    4 


ThornhUl.    Miss  I.  Peddle..    1    S    0 


QUEENSLAND. 
BrittbaHe.    Coatribttlions    ..    3    u   0 


Rotterdam. 
iary 


HOLL.VND. 
Ladies'  Auxil- 


lf>  17    « 


/{  U  requested  thai  aU  remittances  of  OorUributions  he  made  to  the  Bbv.  BobebT 
BoBmsoN,  Home  Secretary ,  Mission  Hottse,  Btomfldd  Sired,  London,  S,C,;  and 
^/lat,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohjedf  faU  particalan  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.     Cheques  should  he  crossed  Ransom,  Bouverit 
and  Co.,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office. 


I^.B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  thAt  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  fdrwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  thft  Home  Secretary  alio 
A  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Coktbnts  and  Value.  This  inforniation  ii  neoes* 
gary  for  the  guidance  of  the  CtrsroM  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


iTates  itnd  Alexander,  Frintorsi  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passage)  Chanoe  i*  Lena 
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T  I  never  more  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,. 
3by  the  world  is  cracified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." — Gal. 
L  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  man.  If  ever  a 
was  sincere,  it  was  Paul.  If  ever  a  man's  whole  soul  was  kindled 
me  devotion,  it  was  his.  For  one  thing,  he  cheerfully  suffered  the 
•f  all  things.  His  labours  were  not  only  unexampled,  but  gratui- 
;  and  not  only  gratuitous,  but  self-denying.  In  the  freedom  of  an 
sorbing  passion',  he  gave  his  labours  to  men,  and  added  to  his  gifts, 
ices.  For  his  persistent  futhfulness  to  his  love,  he  five  times  bore 
ifliction  of  the*  lash,  thrice  he  was  beaten  ;with  rods,  thrice  he  waa 
Tecked,  once  he  was  stoned,  and  after  a  life  of  exhausting  toil  and. 
:nition,  he  suffered  martyrdom. ' '  Nor  was  he  disappointed ;  he* 
d  for  no  recompense  from  men,  but  that  of  suffering.  "  The  Holy 
t  witnesseth  that  in  every  city,  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But 
of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself, 
at  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy." — Acts  xx.  23,  24.  "  In 
ng "  (that  I  suffer)  "  shall  I  be  ashamed,"  for  *  Christ  shall  be 
ified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life,  or  by  death."— PhiJ.  i.  20.  "  If 
offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and 
e  with  you  all." — Phil.  iL  17.  "I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for 
md  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  in  my 
for  His  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." — Col.  i.  24.  Nothing 
quench  his  joy ;  for  his  joy  was  the  joy  of  his  love,  and  his  love 
measureless  and  endless.  He  was  persuaded  that  there  were  no 
>le  persecutions,  neither  distresses,  nothing  in  life,  nor  in  death, 
wers  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  which  coidd  ever 
ate  between  him  and  his  love. 

irOL.   rv.      NEW   SERIES.  CC 
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But  what  an  extraordinaiy  love  !  To  say  nothing  either  of  his  wiadom, 
or  piety,  we  must  surely  admire  the  originality  and  courage  of  the 
man,  who,  addressing  the  men  of  this  world,  says,  I  find  nothing  inyoar 
world  in  which  I  can  glory,  I  find  nothing  in  myself,  and  nothing  in  all 
history,  save  one  thing,  which  lays  daim  to  my  reverence  and  joy.  TFifli 
one  single  ezce{>tion,  hei  solemnly  declares,  that  there  is^notiihig  in  tke 
whole  compass  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  can  unqualifyingly  honour. 
He  knows  one  thing  which  solves  every  human  problem,  and  meete 
every  human  want.  He  glories  in  that.  He  can  gloiy  in  nothing  eliei 
Take  that  away,  and  history  has  no  centre,  clouds  and  confusion  cofv 
the  face  of  God,  the  contradictions  of  being  and  experience  have  oo 
reconciliation,  thought  has  no  place  of  rest,  and  the  night  which  haop 
over  all  souls  is  without  hope.  But  history  has  a  centre,  a  most  sippto- 
priate  and  consistent  centre;  the  clouds  and  darkness  are  rolled  vnj 
from  the  face  of  our  Father ;  the  contradictions  and  mysteries  of  humn 
experience  are  reconciled ;  thought  has  a  place  of  rest ;  in  the  hmvf 
night  which  oppresses  all  souls,  and  almost  maddens  some,  there  ia  cat 
star,  that  points  to  day,  and  will  lead  in  the  day. 

"  In  the  crosB  of  Christ  I  gloxy ; 

Tow'ring  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time, 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gkithers  round  its  head  sablime. 

*'  When  the  woes  of  life  o*ertake  me, 
Hopes  deceive  and  fears  annoy. 
Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me, 
Lo  !  it  gUnot  with  peace  and  joy  y 

^'  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jem 
Christ,"  &c.,  (kc. 

I.  The  /act  of  an  earnest  man  coming  to  such  a  resolution  is  euriomi 
and  worthy  of  thoughtful  inquiry.  Let  us  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  «M 
the  ground  of  his  eccentricity.  He  was  a  well-read  man,  a  severe  sdbolirf 
gifted  with  an  unusually  lofty  mind  and  acute  powers  of  reasoniiyi 
What  then  were  the  reasons  which,  in  his  own  esteem,  justified  his  stray 
coldness,  and  his  equally  strange  warmth  ?  He  was  not  a  cold  man,  tk 
very  reverse  :  perhaps  a  more  ardent  man  never  lived.  But  soon  ate 
he  reached  manhood,  h6  suddenly  became  cold  towards  all  the  ordiotfj 
objects  of  human  interest ;  and  absorbingly  drawn  towards  a  new  tad 
peculiar  centre  of  attraction — Jesus  ! — the  cross  of  Jesus  ! 

Strange  connection  ! — death  and  exultation  !  Death  by  cradfixian: 
glorying  in  that !  in  nothing  but  ths^t !  He  had  come  to  see  that  tliii 
humbling  process  was  the  means  to  a  most  desirable  end, — an  end  whuA 
filled  him  with  pure  admiration.  Neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  cooU 
exult  in  having  the  world  crucified  to  him,  until  he  had  found  a  hi^ 
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world,  a  more  bmnan  world. '  Nor  could  lie  glorj  in  liis  own  deadness 
to  the  world,  unless  he  dearly  saw  that  this  deadness  was  the  condition 
of  a  more  joyous  life.  Ko  one  ever  resigns  a  lower  good^  except  in  view 
of  a  greater  good  A  man  could  not  glory  in  his  loss,  unless  he  saw 
Hit  the  loflB  was  indispensable  to  his  final  gain. 

n.  According  to  Paul's  own  showing,  this  is  precisely  what  he  did 
m.  He  disoemed  that  his  own  interior  crucifixion  would  be  unspeak- 
iUj  profitable  to  hinu  He  tells  us  plainly  that  he  glories  in  a  process 
\f  which  he  shall  become  a  new  man.  Kead  his  words  in  their  con- 
lection :  "  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Locd  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
Iha  world.  Eor  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
lor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.'*  This  was  the  profit,  the 
^dOesB  profit,  which  he  meditated.  He  adds  :  "And  as  many  as  walk 
meording  to  this  rule  "  (of  inwardly  crucifying  the  old  man,  in  order  to 
m^  creation  of  the  new  man),  "  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon 
«e  Israel  of  God."— GaL  vi.  14-16. 

Observe  that  he  speaks  of  this  deadening  or  crucifying,  namely,  of  the 
^vodd  to  his  soul  and  his  soul  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  '^  the  cross 
if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  for  he  knew  that  this  new  condition,  or 
lieadness,  of  his  soul,  was  derived  from  Christ's  death.  It  was  his 
Iffid's  death  fulfilled  in  him.  You  will  find,  in  all  his  epistles,  words 
h  the  same  efiect.     **  Knowing  that  our  old  man   is  crucified  with 

Ckrist,  that  the  body  of  sin  mig/U  be  destroyed !£  ive  be 

^tsd  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  Him." — 
Iflm,  vL  6-8.  "  /  a/m  crucified  loith  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not 
i,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me/'— Gal.  ii.  20.  "  They  that  are  Christ's 
ism  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  afiections  and  lusts." — €ral.  v.  24.  The 
4night  of  being  a  new  man  is  so  great  a  joy  to  him,  that  he  even 
IJkvies  in  the  mortifying  process.  Of  what  value  would  the  whole  world, 
j^r heaven  itself  be  to  him,  if  he  could  not  be  himself  a  new  man? 
Batare  and  her  inevitable  laws  will  bring  on  age,  decay,  and  death ; 
H  sever  make  him  a  new  man,  or  give  him  back  his  youth  again.  A.11 
4s  elements  of  nature  proclaim  their  essential  poverty.  They  can  only 
vvdk  in  death's  circle.  They  assume  fair  appearances,  as  if  they  were 
"WOlking  unto  life ;  but  it  is  always  imto  death.  If  natural  laws  could 
Inre  made  him  a  new  man,  and  made  him  the  second  time,  not  a  weak, 
Villi,  self-contradictory  mortal,  but  a  strong,  harmonious,  glorious  im- 
Mtd,  he  would  have  foimd  good  reason  for  glorying  in  nature.  But 
Aft  whole  visible  cosmos  being  utterly  impotent  to  give  him  anything 
tBM^  anything  spiritual,  or  enduring,  he  is  unable  to  glory,  Bave  in 
Dbist^  and  Him  crucified.  The  cross  of  Jesus  has  opened  to  him  a  way 
no  eagle-eyed  intellect  of  nature  has  ever  seen.     ''Thou  hast 

cc  2 


eaa  he  help  glorying  that  be  baa  discovered  the  secret  of  his  o 
his  fellow  men's  eternal  renewal?  He  sees  it  1  He  sees  it!' 
open  waf  ;  it  allures  his  deepest  soul.  It  is  a  new  and  lin 
Christ  has  initiated  it.  Paul  boldly  enters,  following  Hiin.  1 
is  full  He  glories  in  Christ,  and  the  Way  of  ChrisL  O  i 
death-unto-life  Way  I  It  is  so  full  of  life,  that  it  gives  life  to 
commit  themselves  to  it.  "Art  not  Thou  from  eTerlasting,  0 
God,  mine  Holy  One  1  we  shall  not  die."— Hab.  L  12.  It 
subject  of  a  new  song  in  heaven.  Paul's  whole  being  vibratea  i 
wi^  the  new  song.  "  It  were  better  for  me  to  die  than  that 
should  make  my  glorying  void."  "  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  gl 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  tec.,  Jto, 

III.  Every  word  of  this  precious  Name  saggests  a  distinct 
1.  Jesus  is  the  name  of  the  Jehovah-nature,  which  came  into  i 
in  the  Son  of  Mary.  "  He  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  He  shall 
people  from  their  sins."  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  King  of  L 
His  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts  :  I  am  the  First,  and  I  am  t 
and  beside  Ale  tliere  is  no  God." — Isa.  xliv.  6.  "  Israel  shall 
in  Jehovah  with  an  everlasting  salvation." — Isa.  xlv.  17.  "  T 
Jehovah  that  created  the  heavens.  .  .  .  There  is  no  God  ej 
Ke ;  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none  bnide  Me.  Loot 
and  be  ye  saved,  alt  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  Ood,  an 
none  else."— Isa.  xlv.  18,  21,  22.  "In  JehowA  shall  all  tii 
Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory." — 35th  verse.  Jems,  tb 
Jehovah  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  all  the  pxophel 
only  Saviour.  2.  Christ  is  the  name  of  the  homan  nature  vhic 
aaaumed.  and  in  which  He  wrought  our  salvation.    3.   Lord  ii 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  now  open  to  him.  Hades  was 
moved.  Dead  persons  appeared  to  many.  Spiritual  principalities  and 
powers  who  had  enslaved  the  thoughts  and  souls  of  men  were  made 
captives.  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  Jehovah  in  man  effecting  redemption 
fcr  man.  Jehovah  in  man  has  made  man  master  of  all  powers,  seen 
md  unseen.  John  Pulspord 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


By  J.  S.  E. 
{Continued from  last  number,) 

XXXV. 

Whether  men  or  women  have  the  greater  force  of  imagination  (a  thing 
irfened  to  in  our  last  essay),  is  a  point  which  we  need  not  attempt  to 
&m8B  or  determine.  Some  women,  it  is  thought,  are  in  some  respects 
tt  heavily  weighted  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fail : — they  have  to 
ndize  the  excellencies  and  perfections  of  their  husbands,  which  in  many 
ttMB  requires  an^effort  of  the  imagination  to  which  few  are  equal.  This 
^  no  doubt,  a  calumnious  insinuation  of  some  soured  and  disappointed 
^betwinity."  It  is  no  doubt  true,  however,  both  of  men  and  women, 
4hit  they  owe  much  to  the  kindly  glamour  which  friendly  eyes  throw 
•nr  them.  It  would  be  very  sad  if  it  were  not  so.  We  all  stand  in 
md,  not  only  of  the  judgment  of  charity,  but  of  a  bit  of  colour  lovingly 
Ind  on,  to  heighten  a  little  our  actual  virtues.  Neither  process  must 
b  etnied  too  far,  or  we  may  come  to  content  ourselves  with  being  in  the 
WcUtion  of  the  Irishman's  horse.  '^Here,  sir,"  said  a  carman  to  a  friend 
if  mine  on  landing  at  Kingstown,  ''here,  sir,  take  me;  I've  got  aj^oe^'co/ 
konei"  After  getting  into  the  vehicle  and  asking  an  explanation,  the 
nply  was,  ''  Ah  !  sir,  he  goes  much  better  in  imagination  than  reality.'' 

XXXVI. 

What  I  set  out,  however,  with  intending  to  say  was  this,  that  what- 
tVttr  may  be  thought  of  the  relative  power  of  imagination  in  the  sexes, 
Ht  ought  all  to''consider,"more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  we  do,  how  much 
"Vie  owe  to  the  possession  of  the  faculty  itself,  and  how  important  it  is  that 
kdioald  be  trained  and  cultivated.  Not  only  are  we  indebted  to  the 
power  in  question  for  the  pictures  of  the  poet,  the  fictions  (or  parables) 
tf  Mie  novelist,  the  stirring  illustrations  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  vari- 
i|ii  prodnctioiis  of  artistic  genius,  but  in  science  and  philosophy  its 
ieiioii  18  required  and  its  utility  great.    It  is  by  the  imagination  that, 
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from  a  certain  number  of  obser\^ed  phenomena,  the  philosopher  is  led  to 
conceive  a  theory  or  invent  an  hypothesis,  which,  though  at  £rsta  mete 
fancy,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  the  demonstrable  and  demonstrated  conati- 
tntion  of  things.  The  true  system  of  the  heavens  existed  first  in  themiid 
of  Copernicus  as  an  idea  ;  he  was  led  by  what  was  observed  and  known 
to  the  border  land,  the  limit  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  ;— 
into  the  outlying  twilight,  or  darkness,  his  imagination  penetrated,  and 
came  back  with  an  hypothesis  which  he  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
admitted  phenomena,  and  it  was  found  to  account  for  them.  It  was  noi 
a  chance,  vagrant  guess,  the  fancy  sporting  with  any  thing  that  came  in 
its  way,  it  was  something  to  which  he  was  guided  by  known  facts,  but  it 
was  the  work  of  the  imagination  nevertheless  ;  thatfaculty  to  whichaa 
idea  was  suggested,  and  by  which  it  was  entertained  and  elaborated,  and 
rounded  off,  till  it  came  out  in  what  proved  to  be  identical  with  God's 
own  original  creative  thought !  An  action  of  the  faculty  similar  to  thil 
occurs  in  other  departments  of  science  and  philosophy.  Keason  is  som^ 
times  guided,  and  finds  out  its  way,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination ;  and 
sometimes,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  the  imagination  comes  forth  and 
casts  a  light  upon  it,  which  makes  it  far  more  visible  to  others,  and 
apprehensible  by  them,  than  it  would  have  been  if  looked  at  as  the  ex- 
clusive product  of  the  understanding,  the  result,  so  to  speak,  of  ^ 
constructive  manipulations  of  the  reason  alone. 

XXXVII. 

This  last  thought  may  be  sustained  by  what  is  often  to  be  met  iritlfc 
in  St.  Paul's  writings.  His  conclusions  are  sometimes  reached  or  cofio- 
borated  through  the  use  of  a  striking  or  extended  illustration,  thai  iiy 
an  argument  put  in  the  form  of  a  figure  or  similitude.  An  illuiiratk^ 
is  not  a  mere  prettiness, — an  ornamental  phrase  that  might  be  left  oo^ 
without  detriment  to  the  train  of  thought, — it  is  something  which  real^ 
lights  up  that  train  of  thought  itself,  and  enables  the  reader  or  hearer  te 
see  the  aim,  as  well  as  to  feel  the  force,  of  the  logic.  An  argument  maj 
be  demonstrative — ^it  may  thoroughly  establish  the  position  maintaiaeci 
— but  it  may  not  at  first,  and,  simply  as  an  argument,  be  fully  9Bpf^ 
bended  ;  when,  the  understanding  having  done  its  work,  passion  and 
genius  shall  crown  the  whole  with  some  vivid  illustration,  wMoh  will 
make  it  stand  out  with  a  distinctness  which  can  never  be  forgotten !  A 
is  one  great/aciUty  of  the  mind  /lolding  up  a  lighied  torch  to  ihsu>ofhs0^ 
ship  of  (mother.  The  apostle  was  a  master  of  logic,  a  hard,  severe  reaaontft 
who  at  times  went  on  for  a  good  while  exercising  and  addressing  simplj 
the  understanding ;  he  was  a  fervid  and  feeling  man,  however,  with  * 
large,  glowing,  .burning  soul  in  him,  and  hence  he  frequently  puti  hift 
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axgument  into  the  form  of  something  that  seizes  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  or  he  illustrates  it  by  the  force  and  flashings  of  his  own. 

xxxvni. 

I  spoke,  however,  not  only  of  the  uses  but  of  the  cxdture  of  the  im- 
igination.     I  limit  myself  here  to  one  thing — the  effort  to  be  made 
dJBtinctly  and  vividly  to  realize  historical  statements.     It  is  not  enough 
to  read  of  something  that  occurred,  or  even  to  have  a  word-picture  of  it 
pot  before  ns  ;  it  is  important  that  we  should  try  to  transport  ourselves 
to  the  scene,  to  call  up  the  actors,  to  look  and  listen,  so  to  speak,  as  if  the 
irhole  thing  was  being  repeated  before  us.     A  painter  does  this  before 
k  covers  his  canvas  with  the  embodiment  of  his  idea  of  some  historical 
•vent.     It  may  shape  itself  differently  to  other  minds,  but  the  effort  to 
lealize  it  at  all  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  both  to  first  impres- 
Mms  and  to  subsequent  remembrance.     The  genius,  indeed,  of  the 
pdnter  will  be  seen  in  the  grouping  of  his  figures,  in  attitude  and  ez- 
ftession,  in  the  way  in  which  he  delineates  the  prominent  actors,  and  in 
Ids  disposition  of  accidental  and  secondary  surroundings.     But  every  ' 
leader  of  the  story  may  beforehand  have  tried  to  make  a  picture  for 
lumself,  and  his  pleasure  will  be  heightened  if  the  work   of  art  sub- 
mitted to    the  eye  bears  any  resemblance  to  that   which   had  been 
previously  produced  by  his  imagination.     Without  reference,  however, 
to  any  such  comparison  of  results,  our  one  object  at  present  is  to  insist 
on  the  young  especially  being  encouraged  to  cultivate   the  habit   of 
ndizing  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  a  mental  picture, 
events  and   incidents  of  which  they   read,  say,  for   instance,  in   the 
Uitoiy  of  Jesus. 

XXXIX 

Sometimes  things  occur  which  have  a  startling  effect  in  forcing 
vpon  us  the  vivid  realization  of  some  scriptural  scene.  We  often  read 
tf  the  multitudes  which  gathered  about  otir  Lord  afflicted  with  all 
Bttner  of  diseases ;  how  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the 
temple ;  how  there  were  brought  and  laid  at  His  feet  all  sick  people  that 
^^  taken  with  divers  complaints,  the  dropsical,  the  paralytic,  and  those 
^  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits ;  and  how  the  whole  multitude  of 
^km  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  Him  and  healed 
^km  all  i  My  imagination  never  realized  the  picture  which  these  state- 
Mits  suggest  with  anything  like  the  vividness  with  which  it  was 
honght  before  me  on  a  recent  occasion.  A  week  or  two  since,  I  held 
t  Sunday  evening's  service  in  the  large  room  of  the  "  Hospital  for  Incu- 
nbles"  at  Putney  Heath.     I  had  not  been  previously  prepared  for  wha 
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I  was  to  see.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  fort 
patients  in  the  establishment,  or  that  so  many  of  them  would  nee 
literally  to  be  "brought,"  and  "  laid  down,"  to  be  present  at  the  aenia 
or  that  such  a  number  would  be  there  at  all.  When  I  entered  the  rooi 
I  was  affected  to  tears,  almost  unmanned.  The  spacious  apartment  wa 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  sufferers ;  some  were  lying  on  couches,  unable  t 
rise ;  others  were  in  wheeled  chairs,  in  which  only  they  could  be  mm^ 
everywhere  around  me  (I  sat  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
were  the  feeble  and  the  decrepid,  the  subjects  of  all  sorts  of  complainti 
their  attenuated  frames  and  worn  features  telling  of  wakeful  nights  u 
wearisome  days,  of  pain  that  could  only  admit  of  alloTiation,  for  all,  i 
incurable,  had,  as  it  were,  "  the  sentence  of  death  in  themselyes."  1 
was  a  sight  that  awed  and  thrilled  as  the  eye  glanced  over  it,  and  wi 
so  terribly  real  as  to  impress  one  with  the  thought  that  it  could  am 
be  forgotten.  The  predominant  idea,  however,  was  that  of  its  being  torn 
thing  like  what  must  so  often  have  met  the  eye  of  Jesus,  joined  with  tb 
conviction  that  never  had  any  effort  of  the  imagination  adequately  rea 
ized  the  scene  when  reading  the  historical  record,  or  coiUd  do  so  witboa 
such  a  literal  presentation  of.  it  as  was  made  the  object  of  sight  in  tk 
audience  of  the  evening.  Alas  !  it  was  not  possible  to  say  to  any,  "Tak 
up  thy  bed  and  walk,''  but  it  was  permitted  to  us  to  speak  of  the  grei 
Physician,  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  in  a  higher  sense  than  in  respect  t 
bodily  disease,  "  whoever  touches  Him  is  made  whole." 

XL. 

I  regret  that  before  this  batch  of  Short  Essays  appears  the  24tii  ( 
August  will  be  past.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  last  month,  I  coul 
then  have  asked  the  reader  to  try  to  realize,  on  the  very  day  itself,  ib 
terrible  scenes  that  began  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  ei 
actly  three  hundred  years  ago  1  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  vi 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  which  ever  blackened  the  ^  page  ( 
history,  though  the  Homanists  sang  over  it  their  Te  BeumSy  and  the  Pop 
struck  a  medal  to  commemorate  it,  as  a  thing  done  for  the  gloiy  of  God 
and  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  !  The  delibentioi 
with  which  the  onslaught  was  planned ;  the  duplicity  which  drew  is6 
the  net  the  more  distinguished  victims;  the  commencement  of  theoot 
rage  in  the  murder  of  Coligny,  aggravated  by  circumstances  of  revoltiQi 
brutality ;  the  booming  out  of  the  bell  which  summoned  the  savages  tc 
their  diabolical  work  ;  the  tumult  and  terror,  the  carnage,  groans,  blood 
blasphemies,  that  marked  that  terrible  night,  when  thousands  of  I^ 
testants  were  assassinated  and  slaughtered,  and  when  the  ladies  of  tbe 
court  crowded  the  windows  to  witness  and  exidt  over  the  horrible  soeno 
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let  these  things,  and  far  worse  that  might  be  referred  to,  be  put  together 
and  pictured  to  the  imagination  in  this,  tercentenary  year  of  the  great 
tragedy,  and  it  might  not  be  without  its  lessons  and  its  use  for  these 
our  times.  It  would  be  well,  too,  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  to 
remember  how  the  news  was  received  in  England  and  Scotland.  How 
John  Knox  borrowed  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  to  thun- 
der the  vengeance  of  heaven  against  the  cruel  murderer  and  false  traitor, 
the  King  of  France ;  and  how.  Elizabeth  manifested  her  righteous  resent- 
ment in  a  manner  at  once  dignified  and  elective.  The  scene  as  described 
hj  Hume  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader  by  his  imagination  giving  to  it,  for  himself,  a  sort^of  substantive 
reality.  The  French  ambassador  was  directed  to  wait  upon  the  Queen 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  massacre,  which  he  had  to  do.  by  telling  a 
he.  The  Queen  appointed  a  time  to  receive  him.  But  "  nothing,''  says 
the  historian,  "  could  be  more  awful  and  affecting  than  the  solemnity 
of  his  audience.  A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face.  Silence,  as 
in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal 
apartment ;  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  without  offering  him  one  salute 
or  &vourable  look."  On  being  admitted  to  the  Queen  the  man  stam- 
mered out  his  odious  apology ;  withdrew  in  consternation,  and  might 
veU  feel,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  that  he  was  ashamed  of  being 
called  a  Frenchman." 
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{Concluded,) 
k  TEUTH  once  clearly  perceived  and  intelligently  understood,  in  any 
^fepartment  of  Science,  becomes  to  its  possessor  "  a  pearl  of  great  price." 
OiTine  truth  is  not  only  of  inestimable  value,  but  is  imperishable  in  its 
fife  and  power.  Its  discovery,  therefore,  challenges  our  most  sustained 
^  persevering  effort.  However  perfect  may  be  the  Bevelation  which 
«od  has  given  us,  our  knowledge  is  but  limited.  We  know  only  in  part, 
•ad  we  can  prophesy  or  teach  only  in  part.  There  are  revealed  truths 
which  rise  infinitely  above  our  speculative  reason,  and  which  we  must 
**  content  to  receive  in  the  spirit  and  the  exercise  of  a  simple  faith. 
^  of  these  truths  is  the  sacrificial  or  expiatory  work  of  Christ.  Rea- 
losi  as  we  may,  we  can  never  reduce  the  laws  of  Bedemption  to  the 
'^  of  our  human  understanding.  Let  what  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
^^i  the  great  remedial  scheme  for  man*s  salvation  can  be  resolved  into 
'^^^Uung  but  the  purpose  of  God,  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal 
•^^th  and  justice.  We  have  only  to  open  the  page  of  Inspiration  to 
rer  that  the  Saviour  was  God's  unspeakable  gift  to  man ; — that 


guilt. 

Thia  13  oor  £rst  step.  Christ  ofTeied  himself  unto  God . — B 
offered,  but  He  offered  himself.  This  He  was  nbaolutelj  free 
there  wa^  no  power  above  Him  to  control  and  determine  S 
But  why  did  He  die  1  If  no  one  could  take  His  life  from  I 
must  be  some  profound  reason  why  He  laid  that  life  down. 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  i 
the  many.  But  what  had  man  done  to  require  the  interpositioi 
lure  office  of  the  Son  of  God  on  his  behalf  J  Having  violated 
law  of  his  being,  and  law  being  immutable  in  both  ita  require) 
its  penalties,  he  must  either  suffer  for  the  wrong  which  he  hai 
some  expedient  must  be  provided  for  his  foi^renesa  and  rest* 
the  favour  of  God.  The  i>enaJty  not  ha\-ing  been  inflicted  oi 
the  tranGgresBor,  by  what  special  arrangement  or  device  has  the 
been  averted !  If  sin  be  a  transgression  of  law,  and  if  law  can 
lowered  in  its  requirements,  nor  its  sanctions  remitted,  on  wha 
of  moral  rectitude  has  the  transgressor  escaped  the  punjahmei 
his  wi-ong-doing  1  The  Saviour  himself  answers  the  question 
says,  that  He  came  "  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Bv 
"  this  absolute  sacrifice  of  the  Sinless — this  absolute  immunii 
sinful  in  virtue  of  this  vicarions  suffering — strike  at  the  fn: 
nature  of  justice  in  the  matter  t "  On  the  contrary,  and  to  goa 
the  vety  idea  of  such  a  result,  the  primary  or  more  immediate 
the  great  remedial  scheme  was  to  assert  the  unbending  reotita 
Divine  administration.  The  atonement  rests  for  its  basis  not 
but  on  ri^teousnesB — on  the  principle  of  tmimpeachable  jnsti< 

in  on    iiiHtiiw   t,Iin.f  in(arr>T   bng   pmcifA    linr   thmnn   unit  nnvli 
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penalty  dne  to  his  sin,  or  his  sin  and  its  penalty  be  lifted  off  from  him 
and  laid  on  another  on  whom  law  has  no  claim,  and  from  whom  justice 
can  exact  no  demand.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
Christ  as  an  expiatory  offering  that  we  see  how  this  condition  is  ful- 
filled Life  is  forfeited.  He  gives  His  life — a  life  without  parallel  and 
without  counterj)art — and  in  Him  as  the  Representative  and  Substitute 
of  man,  humanity  itself  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  and  died.  Justice, 
Aerefore,  could  claim  nothing  more,  and  thus  it  is  that  gi^ace  reigns . 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  is  not 
the  medium  through  which  God  reveals  His  righteousness — the  immutable 
rectitude  of  His  character  and  administration  ;  but  His  righteousness, 
or  the  moral  rectitude  of  BUs  character  and  government,  is  the  principle 
on  which  He  proceeds  in  all  the  distributions  of  His  grace.  This  is  the 
tmiform  teaching  of  the  Christian  Volume ;  and  for  any  man  to  profess  to 
read  the  record  which  God  has  given  concerning  His  Son,  and  say  that  he 
can  find  no  such  doctrine  there,  is  to  be  either  pitied  for  his  mental  in- 
capacity, or  condemned  for  his  moral  obliquity.  He  who  aflirms  there 
i>  no  light  in  the  heavens,  or  no  water  in  the  ocean,  or  no  oxygen  in  the 
•ir  we  breathe,  may  be  pronounced  sane  when  compared  with  the  man 
*ho,  with  the  Christian  Testament  in  his  hand,  denies  the  death  of 
Qirist  as  an  expiatory  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  second  step  in  our  argument.  The  death  of  Christ,  viewed 
•8  a  propitiatory  offering,  provides  at  once  for  every  principle  of  moral 
rectitude  in  the  Divine  administration,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
*lH)fle  principles  for  the  lavishing  of  His  goodness  and  mercy  on  sinful 
•hul  But  when  we  speak  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  sacrificial,  we  mean 
*o  affirm,  that  the  judicial  and  punitive  element  entered  immediately 
Jttte  them.  When  Christ  voluntarily  became  the  Substitute  of  man,  not 
^J  did  He  suffer  for  him,  but,  as  the  Representative  of  humanity,  our 
^ole  humanity  suffered  with  Him.  In  this  suffering,  in  which  our 
^le  humanity  partook,  was  there  no  penalty — ^no  punishment  1  If 
tanmnity  was  punished  in  its  Representative,  then  the  Representative, 
Ott  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  punishment  fell,  could  not  but  be  con- 
^f^ooa  that  He  was  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  sin.  And  was  there 
"nothing  judicial  and  penal  in  His  forty  days*  temptation — in  the  burden 
Be  was  called  to  bear  as  "  the  Man  of  sorrows  "  and  "  the  Acquainted 
^^  grief  " — ^in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  of  which  He  was  so 
paurfolly  conscious — in  His  agony  in  the  garden,  with  His  strong  cry- 
^  and  tears — in  His  desertion  and  His  death  on  the  cross?  In  no  theory 
^'Uch  excludes  the  judicial  idea  has  it  been  possible  to  reconcile  the 
*^*duct  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son,  with  His  ineffable  love,  or  to 
P^  mieh  an  interpretation  of  it  as  is  satisfactory  and  worthy  of  accept- 
«io^   We  may  frankly  concede,  that  Christ  by  His  death  declared  "the 


a  of  God — of  that  et«mal  juatico  on  which  His  thront 
rests,  and  of  the  luichangeable  principles  on  which  His  wholt 
tnition  is  conducted.  Granted  that  God  is  in  Christ  recOD 
world  auto  Himself,  not  imputing  unto  them  their  trcspai 
only  because  He  made  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  ni 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  and  made  Him  as  the  Substitute 
Hcntative  of  humanity  t^te  death — even  to  the  bittemeas 
death,  for  the  sin  of  man. 

In  tho  doctrine  of  Substitution  as  embodied  in  the  propitii 
iug  of  Christ,  we  hare  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of  CI 
His  Cross,  aa  expressive  of  His  entire  work  of  mediation, 
deed  of  the  most  stupendous  character,  and  of  the  most 
efficacy.  It  is  here  we  discover  how  it  is  that,  while  juati 
promisingly  asserts  her  claims,  mercy  can  be  dispeiued  in  its 
aqd  exhaustless  fulnees.  It  is  here  we  may  perceive  that  whi 
the  condition  of  our  individual,  personal  salvation,  this  faith 
basis  the  principles  of  et«mal  and  immutable  rectitude,  no  lea 
most  loving  and  graoioue  provisions.  If  righteousness  mv 
sacrificed  to  make  way  for  the  dispensation  of  grace,  it .  is  b< 
how  every  overture  of  grace  is  in  strict  conformity  with  law  a 
mcnt.  If  mercy  is  not  to  eclipse  and  obscure  the  claims  of  j) 
here  we  see  how  mercy,  with  justice  at  her  side,  can  go  iafinit 
ever  beyond  the  requirements  of  law.  If  the  Moral  Bee 
universe  can  never  depart  from  that  unimpeachable  rights 
which  repose  both  the  stability  and  the  glory  of  His  throne, 
we  see  how  the  glory  of  Uiat  throne  may  be  heightened  and 
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tfielf^d  SO  it  will  continue  for  ever.     The  work  of  human  recovery  is 
ot,  as  some  have  asserted,  one  of  those  ephemeral  transactions  which  in 
le  course  and  progi-ess  of  the  ages  will  be  numbered  with  the  ordinary 
oings  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love.     It  is  not  only  the  one  central  truth 
■  Cliristianity,  but  the  grand  centralizing  power  throughout  the  moral 
^tion.  While  Chnst  by  the  attractions  of  His  cross  is  drawing  all  men 
Qto  Him,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  He  has  reconciled  unto  him- 
(If  all  things  which  are  in  heaven  as  well  as  all  things  on  earth ;  that 
[e  has  not  only  confirmed  the  unfallen  in  their  supernatural  life  and 
ippiness,  but  has  brought  them  into  holy  and  deathless  union  with  re- 
9emed  humanity,  and  that  the  bond  which  thus  unites  angels  and  men, 
inds  t<^ther  the  whole  moral  universe  of  God.     It  is  thus  that  the 
armonies  of  creation  have  been  restored,  law  enthroned,  order  estab- 
lahed,  justice  maintained  inviolate,  while  mercy  on  light-related  wing 
Batters  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of  an  infinite  love  among  the  children 
fmen. 

Having  thus  by  Intimate  argument  and  induction,  based  on  Scrip- 
vn  testimony,  established  the  substitutionary  and  sacrificial  character  of 
Christ's  life  and  work,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  every  other  line  of 
imth  converges  to  this  as  its  one  only  Centre.     Keeping  in  mind  as  a 
hndamental  principle,  that  in  the  great  remedial  scheme,  God  the  Just 
oomes  before  God  the  Saviour,  and  that  God  the  Saviour  reveals  himself 
(bough  God  the  Just,  we  must  in  this  light  look  at  every  correlated 
^octriae  and  truth.     These  can  only  be  read  and  understood  in  the  light 
^  tEe  Cross. '  Not  otherwise  can  they  be  illumined  and  illustrated, 
pttoeived  and  understood;  and  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  read  the 
Cbristian  Testament  in  the  absence  of  this  central  truth,  or  with  it  veiled 
ttd  obscured,  modified  and  reduced,  is  as  if  he  were  to  desciibe  the 
Qochanism  of  the  heavens  in  the  absence  of  those  suns  and  systems 
▼hich  crowd  the  midnight  sky.     It  is  in  the  Cross,  as  in  a  focal  point, 
^t  every  correlated  truth  becomes  increasingly  intensified  and  vital, 
^▼ety  such  truth  may  not  be  of  the  same  weight  and  moment,  but  there 
^  certain  doctrines  so  linked  together,  and  all  so  related  to  the  central 
QQ8,  that  in  denying  and  rejecting  the  one  we  deny  and  reject  the  other, 
^y  stand  or  feAi  together ;  and  hence  there  is  unutterable  responsibility 
tt  dealing  with  the  verities  of  Divine  Kevelation.     There  is  but  one 
wiour,  and  only  one  way  of  salvation.  Notwithstanding  the  unlimited 
''^i^olenoe  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  awful  exclusiveness  in  its  di£- 
^erles  and  its'provisions.  It  shuts  up  every  man,  and  every  man  alike, 
^  One  object  of  faith — ^to  one  ground  of  hope.    It  is  not  left  to  us  as  a 
'"^^^  of  choice,  whether  we  shall  accept  Grod's  plan  of  salvation,  or  fall 
oick  on  some  other  expedient.    No  one  can  come  imto  the  Father  but 
^  the  Son,  and  no  one  has  embraced  the  Son  with  His  mysterious  work 
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of  miediatioii,  who  is  not  resting  on  Him  for  tibte  hope  oi  eternal  lif 
Man  stands  in  need  of  an  outward  or  objectiTe  Berelation  to  supQ 
naturailj  inform  him  on  all  that  most  deeply  afiects  him  both  here  tan 
hereafter.  Such  a  supernatural  communication  he  has  inthe  teadiingso/ 
the  Christian  Testament,   to  reject  which  reduces  his  salyation  to 
a  moral  impossibility.     What  solicitude  should  this  thought  awaken— 
what  honesty  of  inquiry — ^what  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  tmtb— 
what   an    agonising    effort     to    enter    in    at    the    strait    gate,  asd 
press  on  to    endless  life    and    happiness !      Beason    can  never  take 
the    place  of  faith,   any  more    than    faith    can   fulfil    the   ofBoe  of 
reason : — intuition  can  never  rise  to  the  level  of  Kevelation,  and  jet 
Bevelation  recognizes  the  power  of  intuition : — ^intellectual  capacity  is  oat 
to  be  confounded  with  spiritual  life,  though  the  spiritual  life  may  co-exist 
with  the  highest  mental  endowments  : — modem  thou^t  and  culture  tie 
not  the  same  thing  as  moral  consciousness,  and  yet  this  moral  oonacioaB- 
ness  may  be  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  thought  and  the  genius  of  the 
age.     We  are  left  in  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  basis  of  beliet 
We  have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy.     The  light  is  dear,  the  love  ia  isfi^ 
nite,  and  the  way  to  God  is  revealed.     We  live  under  the  reign  of  gnoB. 
This  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord — the  era  selected  by  €k)d  for  tin 
lavishing  of  His  immense  and  exhaustless  goodness  on  those  for  whoae 
salvation  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  and  whose  overtures  of  mercj  vi 
have  but  to  accept  to  become  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature,  and  thehent 
of  immortality.     The  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  which  rests  on  the  uenr 
ficial  or  expiatory  offering  of  Christ,  is  a  ministration  of  life,  and  in 
whomsoever  this  supernatural  life  is  produced.  He  nurtures  and  nomiahfl^ 
till,  through  its  own  inherent  fulness,  like  the  bud  opening  into  flowtfi 
the  soul  bursts  the  bond  which  binds  it  to  flesh  and  earth,  and  paage^ 
transformed  and  glorified,  into  the  presence  of  God  our  Saviour. 

Robert  Fbbousok. 


I  HAD  a  friend  once  (he  is  now  in  Heaven)  who  was  one  of  those  men 
that  give  their  whole  heart  to  business,  and  believe  in  nothing  else  on 
week-days,  while  even  on  Sundays  their  worship  is,  never  to  be  still  if 
they  are  religious  men,  but  to  be  damg  something  from  daylight  to 
bed'time. 

One  summer  day  the  feeling  came  over  him  that  he  would  wan^ 
away,  just  for  once,  into  the  silence,  and  take  one  whole  day  of  perfect 
rest.  It  was  toward  an  upland  he  took  his  way,  wandering  by  8<^ 
small  tarns  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  eiijoying  every  moment  of  His 
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iiolidaj ;  ittitil  well  on  in  the  afbemoon,  when  he  had  drank  deep  of 
tbe  qnieiiiesSy  and  was  lying  on  his  flace  in  the  grass,  happening  lazily 
to  lift  his  head  all  at  onoe,  as  by  a  flash,  he  saw  that  one  of  these  tarns 
oo«U  be  ti^i^ped  for  his  null-dam,  and  so  give  him  water  enough  to  tide 
liim  over  the  summer  dryness  and  prevent  his  wheel  from  stopping, 
whegk  it  ought  to  go  right  on.  He  went  home  at  sunset,  blessing  himself 
Tor  bis  good  fortune  as  well  as  for  the  leisure,  which  was  likely  to  turn 
Mit  a  better  day's  work  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time,  took  a  survey 
if  the  land  next  day,  and  when  he  told  me  the  story  he  had  made  his 
xmnection  with  the  new  reservoir,  and  it  answered  entirely  his  expec- 
ition. 

I  have  often  thought  of  my  friend's  adventure  since  then  as  an  illua- 
antion  of  a  lesson  we  are  rather  loath  to  learn  in  this  busy  land  of  ours 
-4ow  springs  and  reservoirs  of  blessing  may  sometimes  be  opened  to  us 
ihnmgh  a  perfect  quietness  we  can  never  find  through  incessant  toil. 
Wt  do  not  believe  in  rest  as  devoutly  as  we  believe  in  work.  It  does 
lot  seem  possible  we  can  ever  do  as  good  service  either  for  Qod  or  man 
o  be  still  as  to  be  stirring.  In  this  intense  life  we  easily  believe  that 
io do  nothing  one  whole  day  is  for  that  day  to  be  nothing.  Themigestic 
iiotion  and  contention  of  the  life  about  us  overcomes  us  so  that  the 
pncioas  word  contemplation,  in  the  old,  sweet  sense,  is  about  as  strange 
D  HiB  most  of  us  as  Sanscrit.  We  contemplate  the  very  heavens  to 
ttnember  how  many  millions  of  miles  the  sun  travels  in  an  hour. 
Vnak  while  it  is  day  is  the  watchword  of  our  age,  and  it  is  always  day. 
Sme  means  the  time  to  do  things.  "  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing  "  is 
ftdeed  our  psalm  of  life.  We  fight  the  idea  of  the  philosopher  that 
}od  cannot  have  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,  and  then 
^ha  illustrate  our  own  belief  by  filling  the  seventh  day  as  fuU  of  care 
Atiierest. 

1  wish  my  readers  to  understand  the  profit  there  is  in  sometimes  doing 
nothing.  I  gladly  agree  with  the  busiest  of  them  that  it  is  entirely 
^tural  for  us  to  feel  as  we  do,  how  good  it  is  to  take  our  place  and  do 
na  stint,  and  feel  the  worth  of  what  we  are  doing  every  day.  The 
1^  and  women  of  this  country,  at  least,  are  trained  to  believe  in  the 
''^^igion  of  work.  The  old  battle  about  faith  and  works  divides  men 
^  longer,  as  it  used  to  do,  while  faith  in  work  is  a  matter  of  general 
'peement ;  so  that  he  that  worketh  righteousness  is  righteous  now  in  a 
^  literal  sense,  and  the  true  hand  is  our  synonym  of  the  true  heart. 

And  this  is  hardly  a  wonder  when  we  stop  to  think  how  the  good  of 
•^k  impresses  us  in  every  direction. 

Activity  is  so  attractive  and  taking,  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  herself, 
^ODdpared  with  her  sister,  StiUness,  that  we  cannot  help  loving  her.  To 
iO0  a  house  bright  and  crisp,  because  the  mistress  can  never  bear  to  see  a 
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pin  out  of  its  place  or  a  fly  in  it ;  and  fulness  and  plenty  in  hall  and 
kitchen,  because  the  husband  is  at  work  all  day  long,  with  never  a  thooght 
of  resting ;  and  farms  and  factories  stirring  with  prosperity,  because  tbdr 
managers  are  a  moving  spirit;  and  churches  full  of  interested 'peo^, 
because  the  minister  is  such  an  incessant  worker — how  can  Btillne8B;w8 
say,  come  into  comparison  with  an  activity  like  this  ?  Surely,  in  eaneit 
times  like  these  to  sit  still  even  for  a  day  is  to  take  the  lower  place. 

Well  this  I  noticed  when  I  was  on  the  sea  once :  that  in  the  ooeiB 
there  was  a  beauty  and  power  quite  peculiar  to  its  rest,  as  well  u  iti 
motion. 

Once  in  a  while  there  would  come  a  day  when  the  waters  would  lei^ 
into  white  foam,  in  their  strife  with  the  great,  calm  difb ;  and  th^  a 
day  when  the  blue  waters  would  melt  into  the  sky,  full  of  innooenl 
dimples,  which  made  you  feel  as  if  the  tides  were  laughing  with  oonieai 
But  this  was  what  I  noticed  besides :  that  in  the  clear  waters  rested  thi 
full  sun,  while  in  the  unresting  waters  you  saw  only  broken  li^t& 
There  was  a  shining  on  the  edges,  but  not  in  the  deeps ;  a  stomfnl 
grandeur,  but  no  mirror  of  the  quiet  heavens.  It  was  in  a  summer 
vacation,  when  I  was  glad  enough  to  find  reasons  for  lounging  all  di^ 
long.  '  And  so  I  said  to  myself :  Beautifxd  is  the  activity  that  woifafior 
good,  and  beautiful  the  stillness  that  waits  for  good.  Blessed  the  aelf- 
sacrifice  of  the  one  and  the  self-abnegation  of  ike  other.  Martha  giw 
up  everything,  that  she  may  be  hospitable,  and  is  cumbered  with  muck 
serving ;  and  Mary  sits  still.  But  still  the  voice  of  the  Lord  telk  ho; 
and  tells  us  through  her,  that  she  hath  chosen  the  good  part  I  vouU 
like,  then,  if  I  could  do  it,  to  include  both  in  their  turn  in  the  sum  of 
my  life.  We  cannot  help  believing  in  work ;  but  there  are  days  win 
we  should  be  glad  because  we  are  quiet.  When  both  the  strong  motui 
and  the  strong  emotion  of  existence  should  be  done  with  for  a  whib^ 
and  all  things  be  as  naught  to  us  except  the  pure  stillness,  whicb,  lOn 
the  still  sea  I  saw,  only  drank  in  the  sim  and  glassed  his  clear  shining 
through  its  whole  heart. 

And  I  doubt  not  this  stillness  may  often  mean  to  busy  men  and 
women  simply  to  be  still,  and  nothing  more.  There  was  a  man  last  nigbt 
at  a  meeting  I  attended  whose  whole  being  seemed  broken — body,  sool^ 
and  spirit.  '^How  are  you  feeling  ?"  a  friend  said  to  him.  "UvA 
better,"  he  replied.  <^I  have  gained  six  pounds."  ^* What  are  you  tfJdiigf' 
was  the  next  question.  *'  Best,''  he  replied — "  brown  bread,  cream,  kOf 
rides  behind  a  pony  that  goes  like  a  snail,  and  long  sleeps  between  vj 
rides.  Never  did  this  before ;  I  have  to  do  it  now,  and  like  it^  and  iS 
hoping,  please  Qod,  to  get  well."  Poor  fellow  !  I  thought :  Yoacyw 
near  working  your  way  into  six  feet  of  sand  in  the  cemetery.  .  Yoo  viD 
believe  after  this  in  resting,  when  you  get  to  work  again;  bat  you  eat 
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rrer  rest  as  you  might  have  done,  if  you  had  known  these  thirty  years 
bat  yoa  know  now. 

Boy  men  of  business,  believe  me,  there  is  now  and  then  a  profitable 
ntiuB  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  In  the  power  to  put  business  aside, 
d  abiding  now  and  then  in  a  perfect  quiet,  things  sometimes  solve 
Bmselves,  when  wo  give  them  that  advantage,  which  refuse  to  come 
mr  for  all  our  trying.  We  all  know  how,  by  siinply  taking  some  per- 
mity  into  the  deepest  silence  this  side  death — a  good  night's  sleep— 
I  can  do  better  sometimes  than  if  we  sat  up  and  wrought  at  a  task 
night. 

And,  mothers,  you  may  care  and  toil  incessantly  for  your  little  ones, 
rer  resting  a  moment  in  yotir  devotion  to  them  ;  and  then,  because 
a  never  are  quiet,  but  enter  into  your  very  closet  with  a  little  frock 
mend,  you  shall  never  be  quite  able  to  take  the  whole  sunlight  and 
DH  oi  your  motherhood  into  your  heart.  You  will  be  so  full  of  care 
oot  the  bread  that  perishes  as  to  miss  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from 
Baven.  No  person  in  the  world  needs  so  much  now  and  then  to  be 
U,  and  open  her  soul  only  to  the  silence,  as  an  earnest,  energetic, 
lole-hearted  mother.  This  ceaseless  activity  is  almost  sure  to  run  at 
il  into  shallows. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  touch  the  worth  of  this  stillness  and 
il  in  those  things  which  belong  intimately  to  the  higher  life ;  but  it 
ail  of  a  piece  with  what  I  have  said  already,  and  so  I  am  content. 
Best  in  the  Lord,"  and  do  not  fail  to  learn  that  holy  quiet  into  which 
e  soul  can  enter.  The  divine  business  of  being  still  and  waiting  on 
od  may  sometimes  bring  us  so  near  to  Him  in  the  peace  that  passe th 
Imiderstandingthat,  in  comparison,  our  "  exercises"  shall  be  like  the 
irUe  in  the  ring  of  a  tornado  compared  with  the  perfect  stillness  of 
I  intimate  heart.  K.  C. 


Part  II. 

^nUE  pursuing  his  arduous  calling  in  such  districts  as  those  ref  eired  to,  the 
iMMonaiy  will  necessarily  make  Saturday  the  most  leisurely  day  of  the  week. 
^  ii  then  that,  after  calling  on  a  few  urgent  cases  of  affliction,  he  will  take 
H  sxcoision  into  the  open  country,  make  up  the  journal  which  the  rules  of 
^  society  reqidre  shall  be  kept,  or  do  a  little  extra  in  the  way  of  self-col- 
Hft.  Viewing  him  thus,  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  a  little  district,  the 
Qidon  City  Missionary  becomes  an  object  of  interest,  becaiise  we  recognise 
i  hha  a  real  friend  amidst  the  world  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  which  he 
lOfes.  Most  of  his  constituents  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
Mtlon  between  themselves  and  the  mission,  and,  accordingly,  value  their 
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adyiser  on  account  of  spiritual  services  alone  ;  but  the  manner  in  wliicli 
others,  of  less  delicate  sensitiveness,  strive  to  turn  better  things  to  peeoiuttif 
account  is  both  perplexing  and  surprising.  While  contrasting  his  respectiblft 
appearance  with  their  own  too  often  unprosperous  condition,  the  people  will 
account  the  evangelist  a  gentleman,  and  push  upon  him  their  need  of  rdieL 
Nor  is  all  this  confined  to  the  indigent.  To-day  he  may  be  asked  for  bread 
and  coal  tickets ;  to-morrow,  a  person  of  too  superior  a  caste  to  receive  tluM 
petty  charities  will  confidentially  request  to  be  accommodated  with  £9QL 
Another  will  want  a  workshop  furnished  with  fittings,  and  knowing  no  otttf 
more  likely  friend,  he  will  be  obliged  by  the  missionary's  signing  for  ft» 
necessary  amount !  Others  will  represent  the  desirability  of  his  purchaim| 
certain  things  which  they  have  to  dispose  of ;  and  one  has  been  known  to  g» 
so  far  as  to  solicit  a  loan  of  £5  for  providing  the  d^e^tiiet-  at  his  daughWi 
wedding,  or  to  quote  the  man's  own  expression^  he  desired  to  have  ''aUtcf 
a  flare  up." 

But  though  the  most  crowded.  Petticoat-lane  is  ^only  one  of  the  maof 
Sabbath  morning  fairs  of  London.  The  **  Lane  "  and  one  or  two  othen^ 
such  as  the  bird-market  in  Spitalfields,  have  distinguishing  traits  of  tiiar 
own,  but  in  regard  to  the  rest,  to  describe  one  is  to  describe  them  all.  TW* 
air  is  close  and  heavily  charged  with  tobacco-smoke  and  efiiuvia ;  the  shopi 
have  their  shutters  all  down,  and  their  doors  are  thrown  back.  The  psie- 
ment  is  thronged,  while  the  confusion  of  voices  arising  from  bawling  GO•ta^ 
mongers,  broad-chested  butchers,  shrill-tongued  women,  hoarse  baUad-nMO- 
gers,  and  the  deep  bass  under-current  of  soimd  coming  from  a  multitude  d 
buyers  and  sellers,  are  alone  sufficient,  so  our  friend  tJie  missionary  thiofa) 
to  give  the  uninitiated  visitor  nervous  fever.  There  are  groups  of  unvubal 
men,  whose  marred  faces  and  slouching  mien  speak  of  the  previous  nigbt'i 
carousal,  and  of  a  still  inward  craving  for  more  fiery  stimulants,  which  caottii 
be  legally  supplied  until  the  gin-palaces  open  at  one  o'clock.  These  no 
are  supremely  indifferent  to  what  seems  to  be  the  reigning  confusion.  Bi^ 
home  to  them — a  time  of  leisure  ;  and  they  take  no  active  part  in  the  baft* 
ness  of  the  morning  beyond  passing  low  jokes  to  female  acquaintancee  wte 
pass  with  crying  babies  and  heavily-laden  baskets ;  or  perhaps  they  fini 
additional  diversity  in  kicking  some  luckless  howling  cur  to  the  other  endot 
the  street,  because  the  animal  shows  signs  of  being  discomfited  by  ^ 
performance  of  a  blind  piper  at  the  comer  of  a  court.  The  conversation  d  •. 
these  idlers  is  found  to  be  of  an  unedifying  kind,  and  chiefly  relating  ^  \ 
prize-fights^  tap-room  exploits,  and  divers  home  adventures  and  upbraidiofli 
in  consequence  of  having  **  spent  the  blunt  in  lush."  The  whole  sigbt  ii 
sufficiently  disheartening  if  not  l^eart-sickening,  and  one  can  scarcely  reiltf* 
the  possibility  of  gathering  from  such  materials  the  constituent  parts  of  i 
meeting  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Yet  in  some  regularly-appointed  room,  slightly  secluded  from  the  noi^ 
throng  without,  the  city  missionary  sets  up,  week  by  week,  on  the  SabbiA 
morning  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  In  this  hard  serrioek* 
sometimes  accepts  the  grateful  co-operation  of  former  converts,  who  voloDt**' 
to  go  round  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  people,  in  the  Crospel  sense,  i^ 
come  in  and  be  saved.    By  such  means  the  low  and  the  outcast  hear  the 
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vtihy  and  not  tinfrequently  are  arrested  in  a  downward  course,  ultimately 
» become  new  creatures,  their  outward  reformation  being  no  less  striking 
lan  the  inward  change.    Poor  women,  too,  and  not  always  of  the  slatternly 
ste,  who  have  just  finished  their  morning  marketing,  will  call  at  the  mis- 
on  station  for  a  few  minutes,  their  aprons,  meanwhile,  being  filled  with 
from  the  baker's,  the  general  dealer's,  and  the  greengrocer's.     Some- 
men,  half  intoxicated,  will  stimible  into  the  room  and  shed  tears  which 
0  too  soon  forgotten  among  degraded  associates.  Some  attend  for  diversion's 
ke,  to  find  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  much  against  their  purpose  ; 
id  more  singular  still,  the  illiterate  Irish  will  take  a  timid  peep  at  the 
xitestant  congregation,  and  will  turn  away  in  horror  because  the  City 
iMion  provides  neither  crosses  nor  candle-lit  altars  ! 
^Hie  practice  of  Sabbath  marketing  is  fraught  with  evil  to  all  parties,  and 
most  instances  the  shopkeepers  would  consent  to  have    the   custom 
loliflhed  by  authority.    In  one  district,  notoriously  addicted  to  this  dese- 
rtion of  the  day  of  rest,  as  many  as  ninety- seven  out  of  a  hundred  trades- 
an  have  been  known  to  declare  against  themselves  ;  and  three  out  of  four 
a  ntunber  of  shop-keepers  who  opened  on  the  Sabbath,  formerly  expressed 
dr  desire  to  enjoy  the  weekly  boon,  but  because  all  could  not  agree,  things 
mained  as  they  were.     In  such  cases  legislation  would  be  welcomed  as  a 
«w"iwg  interference.    Both  the  publicans  and  the  working  classes  are  sup- 
ted  to  have  thanked  Parliament  in  their  hearts  for  having  closed  the 
iblic-houses  on  Sunday  morning. 

Any  who  will  look  into  the  matter  for  themselves  will  find  that  the 
ief  business  in  the  Sabbath  market  commences  at  church  time  ;  and  is  not 
nfined  to  edibles  or  wearing  apparel,  household  furniture  entering  into 
e  category  of  traffic.     At  one  time  a  weak  effort  was  made  to  induce  tradea- 
en  to  close  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  this  failed  entirely ;  and  now,  in  the 
loes  we  have  named,  Sunday  morning  is  the  busiest  part  of  the  week  ;  and 
tule  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  injuriously  affected  by 
6  pernicious  custom,  the  chief  sufferers  are  the  working  people  themselves, 
whom  the  practice  is  supposed  tu  be  a  convenience.     It  is  well  known 
■t  the  traderp  charge  higher  prices  and  push  the  sale  of  inferior  articles, 
dh  as  they  would  not  venture  to  sell  during  the  week.     Nor  are  the  rea- 
ds for  this  imposition  very  far-fetched,  for  extra  wages  are  demanded  by 
i  assistants  for  their  seventh-day  labours.  Some  classes  of  mechanics,  from 
oice  rather  than  necessity,  adopt  the  idle  habit  of  postponing  their  pur- 
iiea  until  the  Sabbath,  and  this  being  so,  it  was  elicited  from  several 
tneises  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some  years  ago,  that 
b  benefits  springing  from  compulsory  closing  would  principally  go  to  the 
oidng  man ;  for  were  not  the  shops  open  after  Saturday  night,  the  husband 
fold  not  be  so  well  able  to  loiter  about  smoking  and  drinking  until  too  late 
pfovide  the  weekly  stores.     '*  Suppose  she  (the  wife)  could  not  buy  on 
nday,  when  would  she  buy?"  was  asked.     ''The  husband,"  replied  the 
taesa,  ''would  then  take  care  to  be  at  home  in  sufficient  time  to  have  a 
nlortable  dinner  on  the  Sunday."    Even  the  more  respectable  Jews  declare 
liaat  the  cnstom,  and  it  breeds  contempt  for  Christianity  in  their  minds 
en  ChristianB  are  found  ignoring  the  claims  of  conscience.    Hebrews 
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themselres  risk  being  diflcarded  by  high-prindpled  connexions  should  they 
csRj  on  business  during  their  own  Sabbath. 

The  individual  e£Ebrts  of  missionaries  to  promote  reform  against  almoii 
orerwhelming  opposition  are  in  appearance  insignificant,  bnt  are  not  lo 
ineffective  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  situation.  The 
visitors  frequently  succeed  in  persuading  persons  to  relinquish  Snndij 
bosineBS  altogether.  In  the  early  days  of  the  City  Mission,  a  certain  shoe 
and  leather-seller  became  a  striking  example  of  the  utility  of  these  gentie 
persuasions  of  itinerant  evangelists.  The  warehouse  remained  open  week 
after  week,  and  regularly,  though  seemingly  without  effect,  the  visitor  csDedr 
gently  to  rebuke  the  sinful  custom  of  the  family.  The  man  could  not  see 
the  influence  he  was  wielding  as  little  by  little  the  strongholds  of  the  trsder^ 
conscience  surrendered.  The  shop  was  closed  after  repeated  solicitations  fad 
warnings.  A  daughter  was  converted  at  the  missionary's  weekly  meeting, 
and  her  influence  widened  until  the  whole  family  was  Christianized,  aod 
until  the  father  died  rejoicing  in  faith. 

As  we  began  our  sketch  with  the  *'  Lane,*'  the  Jews'  market,  we  will  h«e 
add  a  few  lines  illustrative  of  the  experience  of  the  missionaries  who  Isboor 
among  the  Scattered  Nation. 

The  poor  Jews  of  London  are  intensely  opposed  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
journals  of  Christian  visitors  sent  among  them  abound  with  records  of  iU- 
nssge.  The  missionaries  are  abused,  and  even  have  rubbish  thrown  at  then. 
This  evil  arises  from  other  causes  than  national  prejudice.  Among  the 
vulgar  Hebrews  great  ignorance  exists ;  and  where  ignorance  reigns  it  mstien 
not  whether  the  subjects  be  Jews  or  Grentile,  passion  will  bear  rule.  As  a 
body  they  are  also  remiss  in  educating  the  young — a  failing  which  sometimei 
springs  from  a  mercenary  spirit,  the  children's  labour  being  turned  to  profit 
Many  of  the  lowest  class  Jews,  who  live  by  working  for  old  clothes'  deilen 
and  such  like  employers,  exist  in  a  deplorable  condition.  *' Their dwellini^ 
abounding  in  vermin,  are  a  mass  of  filth  and  corruption,"  says  a  misiioniiy 
who  laboured  in  a  Houndsditch  district ;  "  the  sad  description  of  them  nuy 
be  summed  up  in  three  words — dirt,  emptiness,  and  wretchedness." 

Of  the  twenty  thousand  Jews  who  reside  in  London,  three-fourths  of  the 
number  are  included  in  a  small  radius  from  Aldgate  Church.  Popular  notioBi 
concerning  them  are  often  erroneous.  They  have  a  thirst  for  gain,  itroqf 
and  deeply  rooted,  but  their  hereditary  passion  is  not  gratified  so  freelje* 
people  believe.  '*  The  greater  part  of  them  are  poor,  and  much  destiiatios 
prevails  among  them,"  says  a  missionary  of  the  Minories ;  '^  some  are  ofits 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  some  are  scarcely  able  to  obtain  ft 
sufficiency  to  support  existence.  This  is  most  prominent  in  the  case  of  ^ 
Butch  JewB.  Their  national  charities  are  numerous  and  very  bountifol ; 
but  even  they  fail  to  administer  sufiicient  relief." 

Though  as  a  rule  even  middle-class  Jews  are  not  remarkable  for  deanluM 
they  enjoy  better  average  health  than  their  (Gentile  neighbours,  and  evineet 
strong  taste  for  fine,  showy  clothing.  Neither  are  the  lowest  among  them*' 
drunken  and  so  licentious  as  the  ordinary  run  of  vulgar  Englishmen,  and  tbi 
w<Hnen  receive  a  greater  amount  of  respect.  As  a  partial  set-off  to  this  hooffBt 
awarded  to  the  weaker  vessel,  she  is  accounted  greatly  inferior  to  the  ntf^i 
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d  too  cxfien  ahe  is  suffered  to  grow  up  in  blank  ignorance ;  a  Hebrew 
oTerb— '*  Every  one  that  teacheth  his  daughter  the  law  is  considered  as  if 
taught  her  transgression  " — showing  the  national  sentiment  in  regard  to 
nales.  The  Jews  contemn  a  woman's  testimony,  and  refuse  her  a  seat 
th  men  in  the  public  congregation.  In  numbers  of  instances  girls  are  pur- 
lely  reared  in  total  ignorance,  not  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
ing  communicated.  Even  among  men  the  standard  of  education  is  not 
^  not  more  than  five  in  every  hundred  being  supposed  to  know  Hebrew, 
fth  men  and  women  are  fond  of  light  amusements,  and  find  much  satisfaction 
the  theatres,  as  well  as  at  the  large  taverns  where  dramatic  entertainments 
i  provided. 

rhe  advancement  of  education  during  the  present  century  has  led  to  a 
der  expression  of  opinion  ;  so  that  while  numbers  who  can  judge  for  them- 
▼68  reject  the  superstition  of  the  Talmud,  and  advocate  reform,  others 
U  adhere  to  the  letter  of  tradition.  While,  however,  we  speak  about  the 
read  of  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  may  remember  thlit  education 
ogresses  slowly  among  a  people  whose  children,  on  attaining  the  capacity 
earning  a  shilling  a  day,  are  sent  to  labour  rather  than  to  school.  But 
uthful  Jews  among  the  poor  are  not  universally  neglected  ;  nor  does 
fcional  prejudice  entirely  exclude  them  from  the  benefits  of  Christian 
(traction.  Their  children  are  taught  in  Christian  Sunday-schools,  and  in- 
ed,  the  Jews  themselves  have  copied  our  example  of  opening  the  Scriptures 
youth  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  also  employ  religious  itinerants  to  go 
umg  the  poor  and  sick  of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  Jews  are  a  sober  people,  the  women  being  especially  circumspect  in 
b  matter.  *'  I  cannot  charge  my  memory,"  says  a  visitor  in  one  district, 
with  having  witnessed  a  single  case  of  a  Jewish  woman  under  the  influence 
drink."  A  partial  attempt  is  made  to  honour  the  Sabbath  by  perpetuating 
0  Mosaical  observances  ;  but  even  the  orthodox,  who  burn  two  candles  on 
white  doth  during  Friday  evening,  and  who  refuse  to  work,  will  yet  descend 
many  frivolities.  The  Germans  are  most  easy  of  access,  though  their 
sming  liberality  is  sometimes  rooted  in  indifference.  The  Poles  and  Dutch 
e  reputed  to  be  the  most  bigoted.  **  They  know  the  Bible,"  we  are  told, 
■7  their  prayers  in  a  gabbling  way  ;  put  on  their  phylacteries,  and  curse 
wry  one  who  does  not  join  in  their  opinion.''  The  Rabbins  show  little 
iziety  about  spreading  scriptural  knowledge  among  the  poor,  so  that  little 
Q  be  expected  from  a  people  so  neglected  more  than  a  piety  of  formalism. 
M  boy  signified  that  he  should  not  recognise  the  Sabbath  but  for  the  baked 
Uiflif  provided  for  that  day.  Then  to  other  adverse  influences  which  oppose 
0  endeavours  of  the  missionary  we  have  to  add  the  opposition  of  low 
amanists,  who  gladly  join  the  Jew  in  checking  the  Grospel.  Irish  zealots  and 
ndiotive  Jews  have  been  known  to  pelt  the  Christian  visitor  beyond  the 
weiiicts  of  their  filthy  habitations.  But  the  work  has  a  bright  side,  as  will 
ttean  in  the  following  little  history. 

Thw  joy  of  sincere  Jewish  seekers  after  truth  on  discovering  Christ  to  be 
•  Messiah  is  full  and  lasting.  In  Whitechapel  stood  the  establishment  of  a 
loCographer  with  whom  the  district  missionary  became  friendly,  but  without 
ang  any  immediate  good  results.  The  artist  would  not  concede  that  Cliris^ 
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ranked  higher  than  other  great  historical  persons  ;  but  being  fond  of  diicoi- 
sion,  he  one  day  cautiously  introduced  an  intelligent  assistant,  and  oDe 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  versed  in  Rabbinical  lore  to  confute  the  Christun 
argument.  This  person  proved  himself  an  able  disputer,  and  the  saloon  beame 
the  scene  of  many  discussions.  Then  affairs  took  an  unexpected  turn.  Tbe 
assistant,  astonished  and  perplexed  at  the  ground  assumed  by  themissioDiiy, 
each  position  being  strengthened  by  quotations  from  Hebrew  Scriptoieii 
exclaimed,  *'  I- wish  you  had  never  talked  to  me.  What  book  is  it  that  teadM 
you  to  explain  those  prophecies  which  the  Rabbinc  hold  as  mysteriar' 
Being  told  that  the  Book  was  the  New  Testament,  the  reference  to  Ghriii 
l)rovoked  harsh  language,  till  in  a  tone  of  affected  honesty  he  cried,  "  I  wiB 
read  that  New  Testament,  not  to  believe,  but  to  show  you,  when  I  compuv 
it  with  my  books,  it  is  all  falsehoods. "  These  words  were  acted  on ;  Int 
instead  of  finding  his  position  impregnable,  the  inquirer  grew  bewildered, 
his  features  wore  a  troubled  expression,  and  depressed  spirits  told  of  gloon 
within.  The  sequel  was  interesting,  and  even  remarkable.  Early  one  man- 
ing  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  missionary's  house,  the  vintor 
being  the  young  artist,  showing  an  uneasy  manner  and  a  troubled  countenanoe. 
**  I  had  a  terrible  night,"  he  cried,  **  I  could  not  sleep.  I  therefore  got  up^ 
and  as  1  opened  the  New  Testament,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  third  of  John.  1 
suffer  now  from  the  burden  of  my  sins.*'  Thus  this  inquirer  embnoed 
Christianity  ;  but  f oimd  he  could  not  do  so  with  impunity.  The  landlord  d 
the  photographer's  shop  declared  he  would  give  his  tenant  notice  to  quit  if 
he  employed  an  apostate.  What  must  have  been  the  man's  chagrin  at  hev- 
ing  the  master  himself  confess  the  Christian  tenets?  ''You  may  give  oi 
notice  to  leave,"  he  cried  ;  ''  my  soul  is  of  more  value  than  all  else.  I  in 
now  quite  convinced  that  Messiah  has  come,  and  that  He  is  Jesus,  and  ii 
Him  I  hope  to  believe."  In  this  manner  both  master  and  servant  profeved 
themselves  sincere  converts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  city  miBBon' 
ary.  Thus  in  Rag-fair,  in  the  New  Cut,  in  Leather-lane,  in  the  bird-miikei 
of  Spitalfields,  and  in  kindred  places,  a  good  and  great  work  is  goiogoo, 
worthy  of  the  Sabbath  morning.  G.  Holbsn  Piu. 
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Religion  rests  upon  a  twofold  foundation, — the  doctrine  of  God  on  the  ob^ 
hand,  and  the  doctrine  of  man  on  the  other.  The  Bible  exalts,  to  thehi|^ 
possible  degree,  our  conception  of  both  the  Divine  and  the  human  mlbsn^ 
and  shows  us  a  remarkable  correspondency,  or  relationship,  between  thetvo* 
Modem  science,  as  advocated  by  some  of  even  its  most  eminent  profeam^ 
tends  to  degrade  and  reduce  the  old  orthodox  doctrine,  concerning  both  Ood 
and  man.  The  idea  of  God  becomes  pantheistic  :  He  is  confounded  vHk 
the  universe  which  has  emanated  from  Him,  while  to  Him  are  denied  tb* 
attributes  of  distinct  consciousness,  intelligence,  and  freedom.  M<^"  is  cob* 
ceived  of  simply  as  an  animal  developed  from  some  lower  order  of  creator6S> 
Strange  it  is  to  find  this  view  of  man's  nature  spreading  and  gaining  grom^ 
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ma  among  educated  people ;  and  stranger  still  to  find  it  asserted  and  vindi- 
xted  by  men  of  real  genius  and  immense  scientific  attainments.  Nay,  they 
nren  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  proven,  and  take  to  themselves  no  small  praise 
or  having  exploded  the  ancient  dogma,  which  taught  the  separate  creation 
if  distinct  species.  This  new  form  of  infidel  teaching — for  such  it  essentially 
I— behoves  to  be  carefully  considered  by  Christian  men  ;  and  the  note  of 
nniing  should  be  given  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  new  theory,  which 
I  JQfit  now  finding  such  favour,  will  be  seen,  on  but  little  reflection,  to  be 
liametrically  opposed  to  the  statements  of  Moses,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
loctrine  of  man's  nature,  origin,  and  place  in  the  universe,  contained  in  the 
icriptures.  Mr.  Darwin  declares  that  **  the  grounds  upon  which"  his  "con- 
tusion rests  will  never  be  shaken.^'  And  what  is  that  conclusion  ?  It  is 
'that  man  is  descended  from  some  less  highly  organized  form."  And  what 
re  those  grounds  1  They  consist  simply  in  the  *'  similarity"  which  is  dis- 
overed  to  exist  "  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  embryonic  develop- 
lent,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  points  of  structure  and  constitution,  both 
i  high  and  of  the  most  trifling  importance.'*  "  The  facts  cannot  be  dis- 
oted."  Be  it  so  ;  but  then  the  inference  from  those  facts  may  be  both 
iiputed  and  absolutely  denied.  And  yet  Mr.  Darwin  is  so  confident  in  his 
heoiy  and  opinion,  in  his  **  great  principle  of  evolution  "  standing  up 
'dear  and  firm,"  that  he  hesitates  not  to  poiu:  utmost  scorn  upon  any  one 
ibo  may  question  it.  "  He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a  savage,  at  the 
henomena  of  nature,"  **  cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man  is  the  work  of  a 
Bpirate  act  of  creation."  His  conclusion  is,  '*  that  man  is  the  co-descendant 
ith  other  mammals  of  a  common  progenitor."  In  short,  the  different  families 
f  monkeys  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth  sprang,  with  ourselves,  from  the 
une  original  stock.  Nay,  all  vertebrate  animals — birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles 
lehided — had  their  origin  in  a  simple,  worm-like,  Ascidian  creature  scarcely 
itible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  process  of  transformation  has  been  one  of 
^nal  development,  exceedingly  slow,  and  carried  on  during  perhaps 
millions  of  ages,  until  at  length  a  creature  was  produced  whom  Mr.  Darwin 
peaks  of,  in  the  species,  as  *'our  ape-like  progenitors."  **  We  thus  learn 
he  says  in  his  last  chapter  on  "  The  Descent  of  Man,")  that  man  is  descended 
t^m  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably 
''boreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This  creature,  if 
b  whole  structure  had  been  examined  by  a  naturalist,  would  have  been 
iUased  amongst  the  Quadrumana,"  or  four-handed  animals. 
Siich  teaching  as  this  absolutely  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  and 
te  upon  such  extremely  vital  points,  as  to  overthrow  entirely  the  whole 
tmctore  of  Christian  theology.  To  believe  this  theory,  is  to  believe  in  man 
*  limply  an  animal  still.  He  may  be  more  acute  and  clever  than  other 
Bimals  are,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  his  endowments  and 
Owen  and  those  of  elephants,  dogs,  ants,  or  apes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Darwin 
tttinctly  contends  for  this,  and  endeavours  to  show  how,  in  the  lapse  of 
9BI,  the  dim  rudiments  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  discoverable  in 
nitet  came  to  perfect  and  mature  themselves  in  the  present  high  intellectual, 
nnl,  and  social  state  of  the  civilized  world.  Language  was  a  slow  growth, 
■  Tery  gradual  invention,  springing  out  of  the  felt  need  of  something  bettei* 
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than  the  inarticalate  jargon,  or  cries,  of  the  brute  creation.  Conacienceisik 
mere  modification  or  outgrowth  of  social  instincts.  Its  uneasy  senntioDs 
are  the  results  of  reflection  and  experience  ;  and  the  thought  of  God,  or  iny 
reference  to  Him,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  its  existence,  or  fuU  Tigoor. 
Still  ho  acknowledges  that,  among  '*  the  more  civilized  races,  the  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  an  all-seeing  Deity  has  had  a  potent  influence  on  the 
advancement  of  morality."  He  leaves  it  quite  uncertain,  however,  as  to 
whether  this  conception  of  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  valid  one  ^ 
neither  does  he  answer  the  question,  with  any  clearness,  as  to  how  his  doctrine 
bears  ''on  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  For  ourselves, ve 
should  deem  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  man,  being  but  a  higher  form  of 
beast,  must,  like  the  rest,  utterly  perish  at  death.  And  then,  as  to  God: 
if  the  thought  of  Him,  as  a  ''beneficent  Creator  of  the  universe,"  only  "srisei 
in  the  mind  of  man  "  after  "  he  has  been  elevated  by  long-continued  coltore'' 
(as  Mr.  D.  says),  it  is  plainly  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  world*s  population  whether  this  thought  ever  arises  in 
their  minds  or  not.  Mr.  Darwin  carefully  avoids  speaking  of  God  » 
any  other  than  a  Creator,  and  never  admits,  even  by  implication,  thai 
there  can  now  be  any  real  or  direct  intercourse  between  Him  and  Hii 
creatures.  Such  a  system  appears  to  us  as  fundamentally  and  most  danger- 
ously irreligious,  although  it  is  right  to  say  that,  in  a  languid  manner,  he 
denies  that  it  can  justly  be  called  so.  Our  objections  to  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Evolutionists  are  many  : — 

1.  It  directly  contradicts  Scripture,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  man  to  i 
distinct  and  solemn  act  on  the  part  of  the  great  Creator. 

2.  It  fails  to  recognise,  or  give  any  adequate  account  of,  man's  highernatores, 
his  moral  constitution,  his  yearnings  and  his  fitness  for  immortality. 

3.  It  lowers  our  estimate  of  his  true  relation  to  Gt>d,  as  well  as  to  this  whole 
terrene  creation,  over  which  he  has  been  placed,  as  the  Divine  vicegerent. 

4.  It  fails  to  explain  the  nature  of  sin,  account  for  its  origin,  or  show  r^ 
remedy. 

5.  It  renders  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  preposterous,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  God  could  ally  Himself  to  a  being  that  was  simply  i& 
animal  creature. 

6.  By  discrediting  the  Incarnation,  it  destroys  the  foundation  of  oTei? 
other  great  truth  connected  with  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  ;  and  i^ 
accordingly  Christianity's  direct  and  uncompromising  foe. 

7.  Scientifically  as  well  as  theologically  untenable,  we  must  say  that  «* 
regard  its  fundamental  principle  as  improven.  The  fact  of  some  similaii^ 
between  our  corporeal  frame  and  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals  ii  ^^ 
enough  to  prove  that  we  have  sprung  from  them  :  but  only  proves  that,  v^ 
some  respects  we  have,  as  to  our  animal  nature^  been  made  like  them,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  physiological  laws. 

8.  The  theory  fails  to  account  for  the  following  phenomena,  admitted  hy 
Darwin  himself, — that  no  traces  of  creatures,  in  process  of  transfoimatiom 
or  intermediate  between  monkeys  and  men,  can  be  found  either  amongst 
extant  or  fossil  species  ;  and  no  vestiges  of  the  human  skeleton  occur  in  any 
known  geologic  strata. 
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9.  Foriher,  we  ask  how  it  is,  that  the  whole  process  of  animal  developmeiii 
las  consummated  itself  in  only  one  small  portion  of  the  great  sentient  crea- 
tion. How  is  it|  that  there  are  any  animals  now  to  be  found  beaido  men  ? 
How  is  it,  that  the  lower  species  kee^)  so  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  eadi 
is  just  what  it  always  has  been,  except  in  a  few  very  superficial  regarda^  as 
far  back  as  the  annals  and  monuments  of  history  extend  1 

10.  Mr.  Darwin's  attempt  to  account  for  man's  use  of  language^  as  well  aa 
iiis  theory  of  the  genesis  of  our  moral  faculties,  appears  to  us  equally  con- 
tniy  to  reason  and  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  history. 

We  regard  his  whole  theory  as  ^  very  rash,  weak,  and  hasty  hypothesis^ 
V^e  may  admire  him  as  a  naturalist,  collecting  interesting  facta  ;  but  we 
auinot  respect  him  as  a  logician  or  a  philosopher,  attempting  to  draw  in- 
erences  from  his  facts.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  acoouni 
or  all  the  peculiarities  of  man's  physical  constitution,  whether  in  its  embryo, 
uiolescent,  or  mature  state,  in  any  other  way  than  his.  We  may  acknowledge 
>Qr  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  things,  without  accepting  absurd  and  self- 
Ifigrading  explanations  of  them.  If  we  believed  in  this  development 
hypothesis,  we  should  feel  ourselves  wholly  shut  up  to  laws  and  processes  o€ 
utore,  the  future  direction  and  issue  of  which  would  both  be  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  and  utterly  fail  to  interest  us.  To  continue  to  preach  or  believe 
^  Gospel  would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  absurd ;  and  no  incentive  would 
^Bmain  for  seeking  either  to  Christianize  or  to  civilize  the  heathen.  Let  thorn 
^ide  as  they  are,  till  they  spontaneously  develop  into  something  better. 
)r  if  we  would  move,  in  efforts  of  philanthropy,  to  instruct  and  elevate  them, 
rhy  not  do  the  same  also  for  baboons  and  chimpanzees,  to  hasten  their 
'^tainment  of  that  earliest  human  condition,  to  which  they  must,  if  Mr» 
^•Twin's  theory  be  correct,  be  slowly  tending]  Let  Christian  men 
^ware  how  they  lend  the  least  countenance  to  these  essentially  deistical 
iswi,  or  how  they  themselves  imbibe  the  poison  of  them.  '*  Beware  lest 
tiy  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition 
^  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ." 
Bow  delightful  it  is  to  turn  from  the  books  of  men  to  the  Book  of  God — 
'  fise  from  these  degrading  theories  of  evolution  and  development  to  the 
iblime  and  glorious  doctrine  of  man's  creation  by  the  moulding  hand  and 
^  inspiring  breath  of  Almighty  God,  as  the  story  is  told  us  in  the  writing 
Hoses.  *'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
Qathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  souL" 
ee  also  Gen.  i.  26—28.) 

■These  words  distinctly  teach  us  that  God  made  man  such  as  ho  now  is,  in 
Sard  to  his  normal  and  proper  constitution  and  powers.  He  gave  man 
ixiaterial  body,  by  which  he  is  allied  to  the  lower  animals,  altliough  superior 
them.  In  addition  to  this.  He  did  for  man  what  He  never  did  for  them, 
Qftthing  into  him  the  spirit  of  life  from  Himself.  This  endowed  man  with 
lew,  unique,  and  spiritual  nature,  directly  derived  from  God,  constituting 
m  a  child  of  God,  and  separating  him  by  an  immense  and  impassable  gnlf 
%m  even  the  highest  order  of  tlie  other  creatures  on  earth.  In  this,  his 
ad-derived  nature,  man  occupies  a  place  and  a  position  in  the  ranks  of 
Bation  peculiar  to  himself.      There  is  a  distinction  of  kind^  aa  well  aa, 
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degree,  between  him  and  all  the  rest  of  breathing  things  below.  Man  does 
constitute  an  order,  and  a  species,  yea,  and  a  genus,  all  to  himself.  He  ii 
over  all  the  rest ;  he  is  different  from  them.  He  is  akin  to  angels,  rate 
than  to  apes.  The  body,  which  assimilates  him  somewhat  to  the  latter,  is  a 
part  of  his  complex  nature,  which  is  by  no  means  essential  to  him.  Heooold 
live  without  it.  It  is  quite  separable  from  him.  And  it  is  in  that  higher 
nature,  connecting  him  immediately  with  Gk>d,  that  we  see  the  elements  of 
his  true  greatness,  the  foundation  of  his  immortality,  his  capability  of 
holiness,  the  possibility  of  his  fall,  and  the  groundwork  of  hxB  restoration  to 
holiness,  happiness,  the  image  of  God,  and  eternal  life. 

Man  is  God*s  highest  work — His  chef-d'cpuwre.  View  him  fresh  from  the 
parent  soil,  instinct  with  the  threefold  life — animal,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual — breathed  into  him  by  his  Maker  !  How  perfect  in  symmetry,  how 
compact  in  form,  how  noble  in  aspect,  how  majestic  in  deportment !  Grace 
clothes  his  fair  limbs  like  a  garment,  knowledge  sits  on  his  broad  forehead 
as  a  crown,  humility  and  love  beam  mildly  from  his  eyes,  and  round  hia 
mouth  plays  the  sweetest  smile  of  gratitude  and  joy.  What  a  marrellooB 
frame,  stately  and  strong,  yet  apt  for  nimble  movement  and  elastic  bound ; 
girt  together  with  firm  muscles,  yet  acutely  tremulous  with  telegraphic 
nerves ;  every  sense  keen,  every  perception  clear,  every  feeling  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  every  impulse  a  throb  of  delight !  Yet  this  is  but  the  habitation 
of  a  spirit  surpassing  its  fearful  and  wondrous  construction  infinitely. 

Man  maybe  regarded  as  a  recapitulation  or  summing-up  of  all  God*s  pretioos 
labours.    All  preceding  forms  of  existence  have  in  him  a  representative  part. 
He  is  not  mind  only,  or  matter,  but  a  mysterious  combination  of  the  two. 
As  to  the  former,  all  kinds  of  minds,  if  minds  they  be,  imite  in  him,  froitt 
lowest  instinct  up  to  highest  holiness.     As  to  the  latter,  all  kinds  of  material 
existence  are  harmonized  in  his  being.     He  belongs  at  once  to  all  the  thre® 
kingdoms  of  nature — the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral.    Earth's 
four  great  component  parts,  once  called  "  The  Elements,"  conspire  together 
to  constitute  a  man.     His  solid  flesh  and  hardened  bone  are  of  the  earthy 
earthy  ;  it  is  coloured  water  which  flows  through  his  veins  in  the  shape  of 
blood,  or  which  glitters  like  a  lucid  crystal  in  his  eye.     The  vital  air  he  re- 
apires,  and  lives  by,  every  instant ;  while  electric  fire  pervades  each  atom  ox 
his  frame,  and  makes  his  palpitating  body  glow  like  a  furnace.    Not  without 
reason  did  the  ancients  designate  him  a  microcosm,  an  epitome  of  the  worlds 
A  minified  universe. 

But  man  is  even  more  than  all  this.  He  is  God's  representative  upon  earth  J 
and  is  empowered  and  permitted  both  to  act  for  the  great  King  of  glory,  an** 
to  speak  to  Him.  Not  merely  is  God  manifested  in  man,  but  He  manifest 
Himself  to  man.  He  can  rejoice  in  the  works  of  God*s  hands,  and  render 
back  to  his  Creator  intelligent  homage  and  praise.  Other  creatures  rspo^ 
earth  caimot  do  this.  But  for  man,  this  splendid  and  prolific  world,  teeming 
with  life,  would  be  all  unconscious  of  its  Maker.  It  would  receive  everything  - 
it  would  return  nothing.  There  would  be  no  reciprocity  between  God  ano 
His  works.  On  neither  sea  nor  land  would  the  voice  of  thanksgiriog  "^ 
heard  ;  and  for  all  purposes  of  worship  this  spacious  globe  would  be  no 
better  than  a  deserted  tomb  or  an  unpeopled  desert.    But  man  oame  aa  * 
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dng  link  between  the  Eternal  and  the  productions  of  His  skill.  Man  is 
e  mouthpiece  of  creation — the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Through 
m  it  feels  Grod's  love,  descries  God's  glory,  responds  to  God's  call,  and 
nders  back  its  appropriate  tribute  to  His  kingly  Majesty.  As  old  Herbert 
laintly  says,  Man  is  made  **  secretary  to  His  praise." 
One  can  understand,  if  these  views  be  correct,  the  high  regard  which  God 
18  shown  to  man,  in  seeking  his  redemption.  Such  is  the  innate  dignity  of 
uman  nature,  that  God  deemed  it  worth  saving  and  recovering  from  the 
uin  of  sin,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  His  own  dear  Son.  Not  indeed 
list  man  ever  deserved  such  a  display  of  Grod*8  love,  but  only  tliat  He  con- 
idered  it  no  idle  or  wanton  waste  to  expend  such  amazing  compassion  upon 
Mm.  Not  thus  could  He  have  acted  for  the  sake  of  developed  apes  ! 
Still  less  could  the  nature  of  such  creatures  as  Mr.  Darwin  describes  have 
unuBhed  a  suitable  medium  for  the  incarnation  of  Jehovah.  But  man's 
lature  did  ;  and  hence,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  our  own  being,  we  can 
etter  understand  how  possible  it  was  that  God  could  become  **  manifest  in 
he  flesh."  We  see  how  a  finite  spirit,  bearing  the  image  of  God,  can  be 
mbodied  in  a  corporeal  organism  :  but  that  finite  spirit  is  of  such  a  nature, 
« having  been  breathed  forth  from  God,  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  link 
Jimself  with  it.  How  shall  He  not  by  that  means  also  ally  Himself  to  our 
Fhole  nature,  **  of  body  and  soul  subsisting"?  We  have  no  difficulty, 
herefore,  in  believing  that  God  has  appeared  upon  earth  like  a  man  :  but  it 
eems  horrible  blasphemy  to  imagine  this,  if  man  be  only  a  superior  species 
►f  monkey  !  Let  us  then  hold  fast  the  *'form  of  sound  words  '*  which  has 
^n  delivered  to  us  from  of  old.  And  though  **  none  can  overrate  his  nature, 
M>ne  can  underrate  his  merit."  And  while  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  puts 
Jie  highest  honour  on  that  nature,  in  a  way  unknown  to  either  pliilosophy  or 
cience,  that  GoSpel  also  does  what  these  can  never  do.  It  reveals  the  method 
thereby  our  lack  of  all  merit  may  be  compensated,  and  by  which  we  may  arise 
rom  the  degradation  and  corruption  of  this  present  evil  world,  and  go 
orth  victoriously  to  claim  an  inheritance  in  the  skies.  **  And  as  we  have 
onie  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 
^  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
•"^iortality."  And  then,  when  these  things  are  done,  **  shall  be  brought  to 
•w  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

T.   G.   HOBTON. 
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(Conclitded.) 

it  soon  became  apparent  that  though  with  them,  she  was  not  of  them, 
not  alone  that  she  attended  a  different  church  on  Sunday,  steadfastly 
^^•ing  to  "join  in  the  worship  of  heretics  ** — or  that  she  had  feast-days  and 
'^"■^ys  of  which  they  had  never  heard — or  that  her  room  was  adorned 
^  crucifixes  and  images  of  saints,  her  bookcase  £dled  with  Romish 
•finals,  and  her  Bible  banished  because  she  had  **no  more  use  for  it." 
'  ^wiui  none  of  these  things— it  was  something  deeper  and  more   subtle 
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which,  although  indefinable,  nevertheless  seemed  to  rise  between  them 
vast  and  impregnable. 

At  first  it  was  predicted  by  Natalie's  friends  that  an  enthusiasm  soTioleot 
as  hers  would  not  last  long  ;  but  these  predictions  were  not  verified,  which 
may  have  been  owing  in  part  to  her  natural  tenaciousness  of  disposition,  and 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Father  Bemotti  was  still  her  adviser  and  confessor, 
and  that  in  her  frequent  visits  to  the  convent  she  was  exposed  to  all  the 
old  influences. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  ask,  **  But  why  did  not  her  father  prohibit  ill 
intercourse  with  the  convent  ?  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  lay  his  commands 
on  his  own  daughter  while  she  was  in  his  house  and  under  his  care.*' 

Yes,  so  you  and  I  think,  but,  as  Mr.  Brett  had  abundant  opportimity  to 
know,  the  authority  of  a  father  in  the  fiesh  would  have  weighed  nothing 
against  that  of  a  spiritual  father.  If  he  had  ever  doubted  this,  the  time 
came  when  he  had  most  melancholy  proof  of  it,  for  in  the  course  of  a  fev 
years  Natalie  declared  her  intention  of  taking  the  veil.  Hitherto  she  had 
not  held  aloof  from  society,  but  had  entered  into  its  amusements  with  all  the 
zest  natural  and  proper  to  her  age,  and  her  decision,  which  took  the  pubhc 
by  surprise,  was  at  once  set  down  to  a  '*  disappointment  in  love,'*  with  hov 
much  truth  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  it  was  so,  she  never  admitted  it,  but 
talked  much  of  a  "  vocation,'*  and  a  *'  life  of  consecration." 

Said  Father  Bemotti :  ^*  Think  of  the  honour  of  being  a  daughter  of  the 
Church  !  Can  any  earthly  glory  compare  with  it  ?  Is  it  hard  to  leave  the 
world  and  its  pleasures  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ?  So  much  the  greater  shall 
be  your  reward  hereafter.  Do  earthly  ties  still  hold  you  back  ?  *  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.'  '* 

To  all  the  arguments  and  commands  of  her  father,  and  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  her  mother,  her  one  reply  was,  not  **  Christ  and  duty,"  bnt 
•*  Father  Bemotti  and  the  Church." 

She  entered  the  convent,  and  when  her  novitiate  had  expired  took  the 
black  veil.  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Brett,  who,  from  the  timo 
her  daughter  left  her,  had  drooped  as  from  a  secret  but  mortal  wound,  now 
lay  upon  a  dying  bed.  They  were  all  there — husband  and  children—all 
save  one. 

**  0  if  I  could  but  see  Natalie  once  more  before  I  go  ! "  Such  wss  ever  the 
burden  of  her  cry. 

"  And,  if  it  is  possible,  you  shall  see  her,"  cried  her  husband,  smitten  to 
the  heart  at  sight  of  her  distress. 

It  was  with  little  hope  of  success  that  Mr.  Brett  went  to  the  bishop  to  ask 
that  in  a  case  so  grievous  the  rules  of  the  Church  might  be  for  once  set  aside, 
and  that  Natalie,  now  Sister  Blandina,  might  be  permitted  to  return  home 
with  him,  to  bid  her  mother  farewell.  But  either  from  motives  of  policy,  ^ 
because  the  human  heart  which  still  beat  beneath  his  robes  was  moved  by  the 
sad  story,  the  bishop  granted  a  dispensation. 

Hastening  to  the  convent,  Mr.  Brett  saw  Father  Bemotti,  who  volunteered 
to  commimicate  the  unexpected  tidings  to  Natalie.  Th  e  conference  wss  a  long 
one,  and  ended  thus  : — 

**  Is  there  not  merit  in  self-denial,  Father  Bemotti  ?  " 
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)at  merit,  my  daughter." 

d  the  Bacrifice  of  our  earthly  affeetioiiB,  will  it  not  enhance  our 

I  hereafter?" 

ubtless  it  will ;  a  crown  of  thorns  on  earth  for  a  crown  of  glory  in 

• 

9n  say  to  my  father  that  I  am  dead  to  the  world — dead  to  all  earthly 
at  I  cannot  peril  my  soul's  happiness  for  a  fleeting  gratification.  Tell 
o,  that  I  grieve  that  one  who  is  at  the  point  of  death  should  still  look 

the  things  of  this  world  But  I  shall  not  fail  to  pray  for  her  day  and 
md  will  cause  masses  to  be  said  for  her  souL" 

ay  the  invalid  had  been  in  a  state  of  feverish  expectation.  Not  a 
lor  a  motion  had  escaped  her  observation.  There  was  the  light  of 
lent  in  her  eye,  and  a  dangerous  flush  on  her  cheek.  If  for  a  moment 
.  into  a  doze,  she  started  up  exclaiming- 
ere,  surely  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ! 
i  Gilbert,  her  eldest  son,  who  held  the  place  which  should  have  been 
er's,  would  soothe  her  with  gentle  words  and  caresses,  b^ging  her 
set  her  heart  too  much  on  seeing  Natalie,  for  they  might  yet  be 
)inted. 

cannot  be  that  they  will  refuse  the  request  of  a  dying  mother,"  she 
answer, 
ird  evening  Mr.  Brett  came.    His  wife  heard  him  approaching  her 

She  saw  him  standing  in  the  doorway,  but  looked  eagerly  beyond 
(ther  form. 

e  you  alone  ?  *'  she  faltered, 
one,"  he  replied. 

Bank  back  on  the  pillows  from  which  she  had  half  raised  herself,  and 
ired — 

lid  not  think  the  bishop  could  be  so  cruel.'* 

u  must  not  blame  the  bishop,"  said  her  husband,  bending  over  her. 
hen,  for  the  first  time,  she  noticed  how  worn,  and  haggard,  and 
ful  he  was. 

Natalie  dead  ? "  she  asked. 

iad  to  us,"  he  answered.  He  had  intended  to  spare  his  wife  the  pain 
wing  that  the  refusal  came  from  Natalie,  but  justice  to  the  bishop 
led  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  he  delivered  the  message 
inicated  to  him  by  Father  BemottL 

the  alternations  of  hope  and  disappointment  had  been  too  much  for 
(rett ;  she  died  that  night. 

Gilbert  looked  on  his  dead  mother's  face  he  was  heard  to  say,  varying 
rds  of  Madame  Roland — 

Religion,  Religion,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  ! " 
n  port  to  port,  from  shore  to  shore.  Captain  Bernard  was  ordered,  but 
^  he  came  back  to  his  native  land,  and  on  just  such  an  evening  as 
1  which  we  first  made  his  acquaintance — ^you  and  I,  reader.     He  again 

the  verandah  of  the  Brett  mansion — ^that  lonely  dwelling  where  no 
I's  step  or  voice  was  heard.  He  had  that  day  stood  by  his  sister's 
and  passed  the  grey  walls  of  the  cloister  where  his  niece  was  immured. 
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To  see  her  he  neither  sought  nor  wished  ;  but  thinking  of  her  as  he  last 
saw  her,  and  of  all  that  had  happened  since  then,  he  said — 

''Such  histories  are  constantly  repeating  themselves,  and  yet  ProtesiMitB 
persist  in  sending  their  daughters  to  Romish  seminaries." 

Ruth  Chestebfibld. 


MR.  BEEOHER  AND  THE  ENGINEER. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  short  journey  that  I  had  on  a  locomotive,  I  engaged  in 
Christian  conversation  with  the  engineer.  Our  Christian  brother  nms  % 
morning  express  out  of  Boston.  It  is  now  several  years  since  he  became  & 
Christian,  and  he  is  one  all  over,  all  through,  and  all  the  time,  and  in  e^ery 
thing.  Tou  can't  be  with  him  five  minutes  without  feeling  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  whole  life  is  to  honour  the  Saviour.  He  is  a  man  without  any 
literary  culture,  but  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  a  big  heart  when  he  was 
bom,  and  it  pleased  Him  when  He  gave  him  a  new  birth  not  to  diminiBh 
that  organ. 

I  was  conversant  with  his  earlier  history ;  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
new  life,  he  commenced,  as  every  one  should,  to  put  forth  his  hand  in  the 
Master's  vineyard.  He  saw  me  in  the  station-house  and  beckoned  me  to  him, 
and  we  were  soon  sitting  on  his  engine  ;  he  got  me  on  his  side,  and  put  ne 
on  his  cushion.  He  ran  his  engine  and  talked  to  me  all  the  time.  He  be- 
gan by  stating  to  me  that  he  never  had  so  much  to  do  in  his  life  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Lord  was  blessing  him  beyond  all  measure.  He  gave  me  a 
narrative  of  a  man  whom  some  years  ago  he  knew  to  be  very  prosperons.  He 
owned  eighteen  horses  and  drays,  and  was  thriving  so  well  that  he  had  abont 
four  thousand  dollars  saved. 

**  I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago,"  said  he.  **  He  had  three  horses  left ;  and 
they  were  fit  for  the  crows.  He  had  a  mortgage  on  them,  and  he  had  drunk 
up  his  foiu*  thousand  dollars,  and  his  family  were  in  great  destitution.  I  kept 
praying  for  him,  and  one  day  I  met  him,  and  I  said,  *  I  want  you  to  let  me 
talk  to  you  about  five  nunutes.  I  am  your  friend.  I  want  to  see  you.*  Well, 
I  talked  about  fifty-five  minutes,  and  he  cried  and  said  he  wanted  me  to 
talk  with  him  again;  but  he  kept  drinking. 

**  There  were  about  twenty  of  them  who  used  to  go  to  a  drinking-houae, 
and  the  one  who  drank  the  most  they  called  Captain,  and  the  next  one  the 
Lieutenant ;  and  then  he  gave  me  a  brief  history  of  these  men  :  one  of  them 
had  made  a  fortune  and  drank  it  all  up,  and  made  another  and  drank  that  all 
up.  Well,**  said  he,  "  I  used  to  go  up  there  sometimes  and  talk  with  these 
men  ;  they  would  cry  and  promise  me  to  reform. 

**  One  day  they  were  drinking,  and  a  watch  was  missed  ;  then  they  «hut 
the  door,  and  said  everybody  must  be  searched.  The  Lieutenant  was  placed 
at  the  door ;  the  man  who  had  the  watch  gave  it  up,  and  tried  to  make  his 
escape.  The  Lieutenant  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  cutting  tobacco,  and  in  his 
( ndeavours  to  keep  the  man  inside,  he  cut  him  badly.  He  was  put  in  jail 
for  this,  and  the  next  morning  down  they  came  to  my  house  in  great  trouble 
to  see  if  they  coull  not  get  him  out.  *  Now,'  I  said  to  them,  *  you  must  tell 
me  the  truth.'    I  looked  into  the  matter.    I  knew  the  judge,  and  Itoldhin 
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od  got  the  man  out.  The  next  day  I  went  up  where ,  they  were 
md  as  I  came  in  sight  they  said,  '  There  he  comes.'  About  eighteen 
ad  got  together,  and  they  said,  ^  Where  is  your  pledge  ?  I  want 
>  pledge.'  I  sent  a  man  down  for  a  pledge,  and  I  told  them  they 
)  to  meeting  with  me.  It  was  Friday  night,  and  they  had  better 
.6  prayer-meeting.  Then  I  remembered  afterwards  that  our  pasr 
ne ;  there  was  not  a  deacon  at  home  either,  and  I  did  not  know 
x>  be  done.  It  would  not  do  to  have  a  bad  meeting  with  all  those 
I  told  Jenkins  that  he  must  preside,  and  I  would  sit  back  and 
Ad  the  people  that  these  men  had  come  there  to  sign  the  pledge. 
Q  seventeen  of  them,  and  this  man  who  had  drank  up  two  fortunes 
i  said,  ^  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour.  I  want  to  sign  first ; '  and 
!aptain  and  Lieutenant  signed  it,  and  so  the  whole  seventeen,  and 
leecher,  they  are  all  doing  well  but  one  or  two.  We  are  going 
em  all  yet." 

went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  to  get  a  little  money  here  and 
it  them  started.  When  they  were  drinking  they  did  not  want 
it,  but  now  they  had  stopped  drinking  they  must  eat.  *'  Now,'* 
most  of  those  men  are  saved,  and  the  work  is  more  than  I  really 
b  to  do  with."    I  took  out  some  money  and  gave  him,  to  help  him 

I  work.  I  saw  a  long  list  of  names  which  he  had  with  him  ;  he 
ancing  at  it,  and  said,  *  *  That  is  my  praying  list ;  I  pray  for  all 

every  day,  and  as  they  are  converted  I  strike  them  off." 
s  me  four  or  five  histories.  A  person  came  to  him  to  see  if  he 
go  and  see  a  certain  man,  a  very  hard  case.  He  went  on  Sunday 
and  found  him  a  man  full  of  argument  ;  he  began  to  talk  with 
saw  very  soon  that  he  wanted  to  trip  him.  **  He  kept  talking 
as,  and  I  kept  talking  about  Jesus,*'  said  our  brother.  **  After  a 
ot  a  little  angry,  and  said,  '  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  own  this 

I I  suppose  you  know  that  I  am  master  in  it.  You  have  preached 
jh.'  I  saw  then  that  he  thought  that  I  was  a  minister,  but  I  kept 
him,  and  by  and  by  he  said,  *  You  had  better  go  and  preach  to 
regation.'  Then  I  said,  *I  am  not  a  minister,  I  am  an  engineer 
ress  train.     If  you  come  down  to  the  Worcester  depot,  you  will  see 

**  John  Lincoln  "  any  morning.'  He  was  astonished  at  the  idea  of  a 

man's  coming  and  interesting  himself  in  his  behalf.     The  family 

>nverted,  and  that  led  to  still  other  conversions. 

t  make  much  of  a  speech,"  said  he.     **  Do  you  think  it  is  my  duty 

ip  and  read  books,  and  fit  myself  better  for  this  work  ? " 

said  I  ;  "  if  the  Lord  had  meant  you  to  be  a  finished  orator,  He 

re  called  you  earlier,  and  called  you  through  a  school ; "  and  so  he 

Q  just  as  he  is. 

bave  given  you  this  little  narrative  because  in  the  first  place  I 

;  was  very  noteworthy,  and  there  are  some  points  of  application  in 

',  was  there  in  this  man  that  he  should  feel  called  upon  to  do  this 

working  man,  up  early  and  late,  and  not  especially  set  apart  ?    He 

takable  gratitude,  and  he  longed  to  see  other  men  redeemed,  and 

3  begat  the  opportunity.     He  sought  out  opportunities,  and  he 

em  tiirough  love  and  personal  sympathy. 
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I  notioed  in  all  his  oonvenation  that  he  was  a  man  of  inoenant  pnjer. 
There  ia  no  end  of  what  men  may  do  if  they  have  the  inspiration  whidi 
^omea  through  the  medium  of  prayer.  This  man  oeiiainly  is  as  homely 
and  as  plain  a  speaker  as  you  can  find,  but  with  it  all  he  does  s  great 
tuoMont  of  good.  Men  say,  ''No  one  will  Usten  to  me  in  my  position." 
iMwe  is  a  uniyersal  master.  The  love  that  is  breathed  into  the  hewt  by  the 
<raB  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes  all  men  brethren;  and  if  a  nun  has 
sympathy  for  a  man  he  cannot  talk  so  brokenly  bnt  that  men  will  listen.  I 
notioed  in  all  my  trip  that  he  was  the  one  happy  man  that  I  met.  A  nun 
Hmt  has  such  overflowing  joy  in  life  I  have  not  met  for  a  long  time. 

Employ  the  talents  God  has  given  you.  If  He  gave  yon  five,  use  five.  If 
He  gave  you  one,  don't  bury  it.    Use  what  you  have. 

H.  W.  Besceeb. 


**  Thoy  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Lord  God." 

Do  you  hear  a  Voice 
"Calling  softly,  sweetly  through  the  years  ; 
Through  the  wrong  and  sorrow  ;  through  the  tears 

Of  a  wasted  life? 

Do  you  hear  a  Voice 
Hesonant  in  times  of  eager  sin  ; 
When  the  chalice  of  the  heart  within 

Brims  with  poisoned  wine  ? 

Do  you  hear  a  Voice 
^Whispering  sadly  as  the  mind  stoops  down, 
•Grovelling  to  some  baseness — its  fair  crown 

Dim  with  darkening  shame  ? 

Do  you  hear  a  Voice 
Speaking  gladly  as  the  soul  on -goes 
Patient  behind  its  Master,  past  all  foes 

In  this  world's  strife — 
Looking  up  to  heaven  with  quiet  smile, 
Feeling  God's  omnipotence  the  while, 

Bearing  up  the  life  ? 

'  Tis  the  Voice  of  God,— 
^Sternly  warning  as  in  Eden's  grove. 
Then  appealing  in  His  tender  love  ; 
'Tis  the  Father's  Voice. 

Aye,  the  Father's  Voice, 
Calling  ever,  always  through  the  years  ; 
.Through  all  wrong  and  sorrow  ;  through  all  tears. 

Calling  children  home ! 

Alfred  Nokeis. 
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IB  LATB  REV.  JAMES  STIIATTBN. 

>uoH  belonging  to  a  former  gonera- 
lot  a  few  of  the  readers   of  The 
3BLICAL  Magazine  will  be  familiar 
be  name,  and  some  will  be  deeply 
sted  in  the  ministerial  course,  of  the 
ible  James  Stiatten.  For  more  than 
years  he  was  minister  of  Padding- 
!hapel,  where  he  won  for  himself 
[en  opinions'*    as  a    preacher  of 
power.      He  outlived  his  work 
years,  muscular  weakness  wholly 
icitating  him  for  service ;  yet  the 
try  of  his  singularly  effective  min- 
lingers  in  the  religious  circles  of  the 
of  London,  and  his  name  was  a 
r  to  the  day  of  his  death.    James 
ten  was  bom  at  Bradford- on- Avon, 
le  26th  May,  1795.     His  boy-life 
however,  chiefly  spent  in  the  village 
olt,  near  Trowbridge,  whither  his 
its  had  removed.    The  Rev.  John 
5    was    then    the     Congregational 
rter  of  Trowbridge,  and  the  lad  was 
'  brought  under  the  influence  of  that 
man's  ministry.      He  became  a 
ber  of  his  Church,  and  from  that 
'  time  it  would  seem  that  he  began 
«ach.    When  he  was  but  seventeen 
s   old    he  preached    his    mother's 
ral    sermon.      It   was    about   this 
)d  of  his  life  that  he  entered  the  old 
ton  Academy,   with  strong  recom- 
iations   from   his  pastor    and    the 
rch.  In  1 81 6  he  commenced  his  stated 
stry  in  Dublin.     In  1819  he  was  in- 
l  to  become  the  minister  of  Padding- 
!3hapel,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Blity  and  energy  of  the  late  Thomas 
ion,  Esq.,  of  Highbury.   We  under- 
d  that  the   Rev.  Henry  Townley 
officiated  in  that  chapel  for  a  year 
ious  to  this,  but  having  given  np 
lelf  to  missionary  service,  he  never 
one  minister  of  Paddington  Chapel, 
was  ordained  in  it,  and  thence  sent 
ti  to  labour  amongst  the  heathen. 
"M  reserved  to  be  the  life-scone  of 


Mr.  Stratten's  ministrations.    There  he 
preached  during  all  those  long  years  with 
a  force  of  appeal  and  a  glow  of  fervour 
seldom  attained  to.  There  was  a  fascina- 
tion about  his  discourses  which  drew  eager 
listeners  around  him  and  held  them  fast. 
Churchmen  and   Dissenters,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  the  illiterate  and  the 
highly  cultured,  all  found  that  which 
suited  them,  and  suited  them  well,  in  Mr. 
Stratten's  varied  and  powerful  ministry. 
At  length  it  closed,  not  from  mental  in- 
capacity, but  from  physical  impotency. 
His  voice  lost  its  tone,  and  his  step  its 
elasticity.      Some  twelve  years  ago  he 
relinquished  his  pulpit,  which  had  been 
the  joy  of  his  life.    From  that  time  he 
preached  but  seldom,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  speech  so  far  failed  him  that 
he  could  speak  only  in  a  whisper.    He 
was  consequently  wholly  withdrawn  from 
public  service,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
days  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  privacy. 
To  him  this  was  at  first  no  small  trial. 
Life  seemed  little  to  him  if  he  might  not 
preach.     He  was  most   happy   in    his 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  whose  devotion  to 
her  husband,  till  death  most  imezpect- 
edly  called  her  from  his  side  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  was  above  all  praise.  Nothing 
was  wanted  that  love  and  ample  means 
could  procure  to  sustain  him  amidst  the 
infirmities,  and  to  solace  him  in  the  en- 
forced solitude,  of  his  declining  years. 
But  he  often  had  a  "  desire  to  depart," 
yet    he  was    willing  "nevertheless   to 
abide."      Often  when  speaking  of  his 
departure  did  he  express  himself  in  the 
lines  of  Baxter, — 

"  Lord,  it  iMlonffs  not  to  my  care. 
Whether  I  die  or  live  ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  my  share, 
And  this  Thy  grace  must  give. 

If  life  be  long  I  will  be  glad, 

That  I  may  long  obey  ; 
If  short,  yet  why  should  I  be  sad 

To  soar  to  endless  day?" 

The  solitude  of  Mr.  Stratten's  later  life 
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was  not  wholly  unbroken,  nor  was  its 
comparative  gloom  without  relief.    He 
was  a  geuicd  and  kindly  man,  and  it  was 
always  a  joy  to  him  when  an  old  friend 
or  ministerial  compeer  went  in  to  see 
him.  The  writer  will  not  easily  forget  the 
pleasure  he  manifested  when,  on  the  fif* 
tioth  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  Pad- 
dington,  a  iew  mini>terial  friends  called 
on  him  and  presented  him  with  an  ad*- 
dress  of  congratulation  and  sympathy. 
The  visits  of  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Godwin 
wore  highly  appreciated.      Great,  too, 
was  his  joy  when  on  a  recent  occasion 
Mr.  Binney  called  upon  him,  and  spent 
nearly  an  hour  in  friendly  conversation 
and  Christian  fellowship.     Only  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  on  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Gallaway,  for* 
merly  a  member  of  his  Church,  he  in- 
quired into  the  work  of  the    English 
Chapel  Building  Society,  and  then,  call- 
ing for  his  bank-book,  he  wrote  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds  as  a  wholly  unsought 
contribution  to  the  funds  of  that  society. 
And  still  ho  lingered  on.     There  were 
times  during  the  last  yoar  or  two  when 
he  seemed  to  be  entering  the  shadowed 
valley ;  but  if  eo,   he  was   called  back 
again.     One  morning,  a  few  months  ago 
the  writer  called  to  see  him.     He  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  old  study,  in  a 
state  of  utter  exhaustion.     It  was  only 
by  putting  the  oar  to  his  mouth  that  his 
words  could  be  caught.    "  Shall  I  pray 
with  you?"     ''It  must  be  short,'*  he 
replied.      Half-a-dozen     sentences     of 
prayer  were  offered,  he  whispered  of  his 
''perfect  peace,"   and  then  his  visitor 


took  his  leave  of  him,  expecting  to  jec 

him  no  more.     Yet  he  came  down  stiirs, 

and  drove  out,  and  went  to  chapel  and 

even  took  short  walks  after  this.   But 

at  length  the  end  came— a  few  days' 

illness,  and,   on  Lord's- day   morniiig, 

Alay  the  12th,  he  quietly  slept  hislifti 

away.     On  Friday,   the   17th  of  Mar, 

his  mortal  remains  were  laid  with  tho« 

of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  of  bit 

wife's  parenta,  in  the  family  vault  io 

Abney  Park  Cemetery.    In  aero:  dance 

with  Air.  Stratten'B  expressed  wish,  the 

funeral  was  as  quiet  and  simple  as  posi' 

ble.     The  mtoirners  were  l.'s  sons  and 

nephews,  and  his  old  and  faithful  scr* 

vants  mif:nt  be  called   mourners  too. 

The  funeral  service,  as  desired  hj  tie 

family,  was  conducted  ^y  Iho  Rev.  J.  B. 

French,  of  <  'aterham,  one  of  his  nephewi 

Though  the  day  was  one  of  dzenchinf 

rain,  many  old    and    attached  friends 

gathered  around  the  open  tomb.    Hid 

greater    publicity    been    given  to  th« 

funeral  there  would  doubtless  have  be® 

a  large  public  gathering.  But  the  wishrt 

of  the  deceased  and  of  the  &mily  had  to 

b  J  respected,  and  so  he  was  laid  to  lett 

quietly, — but  not    without    deep   ^ 

reverent  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  ^^ 

stood  around  that  unsealed  vault   ^'<^» 

indeed,  could  there  have  been  anvthiDfi 

more  in  accordance    with    the  closiflf 

years  of  Mr.   Stratten's  life  than  ««« 

that  quiet    and  unostentatious  horial' 

And  there  we  left  him,  slumbering  ^''^ 

his  beloved  ones,  **  till  the  dsiy  break  and 

the  shadows  flee  away.*'  J.  B.  ^• 


The  Tmth  in  Its  Oton  Light; 

or  J  Chriitionity  sh'vm  from  itself  io 
to  be  a  Divine  Revelation  from  Ood  to 
Man.  In  Five  Parts.  By  Rev.  John 
Cooper,  Author  of  the  '*  Science 
of  the  Spiritual  Ljfe."  (Melbourne : 
Geo.  Robinson.) 
This  volume  upon  the  self -evidencing 


at  §0ofe». 

power  of  the  Gospel  shows  conaderwW 
activity  of  thought  in  the  right  dilu- 
tion ;  it  exhibits  a  competent  knowkdg* 
of  evangelical  truth,  the  doctiiB»  w 
which  are  advocated  with  much  aWUtr* 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Melbourne,  who  ««• 
dently  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  w 
Christ    The  author  appears  to  be  wcfl 
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i«  1<^  of  Wh&t«1j-  sTid  Sir 
amilton ;  aod  tbougli    bodm 

neat  of  philosophical  t^rniB  of 
ion,  ail  vill  ndmire  the  clear- 
geDcy  with  which  his  ulti- 
■ioDS  are  worked  out    From 

advocncy  of  the  cBTdioal 
he  Atonement  of  Christ,  and 
t  the  Spirit,  the  volume  will 
th  advantage  bf  thoughtful 
OQg  US.  We  are  glnd  to  find 
id  and  enliirged  edition  is  in 
This  will  do  bwk;  wiA 
ty  of  the  five  preliminary 
lich,  though  perhapB  requiffite 
■ook  WHS  printed  in  wpmate 
■clter  now  bo  diatrilniled  in 
f  pUcea.  We  trust  also  that 
:oiTied  warda,  not  f|r">Ceful  to 
X,  vill,  by  the  good  taste  of 

bo  rigorously  eicladed.  AltO' 
unk  Tory  highly  of  the  volume, 
y  creditable  to  the  Colonial 
ikely  to  be  a  permanent  addi- 
theological  literature  of  Aus- 
e  C^riBiioa  Chureh  at  home 
ith  ^reat  interest  npim  any 
iaction  of  Mr.  Cooper's  pen 
ion  or  defence  of  our  common 

y- 

of  the  Rep.  John  Rogers, 

dport,  Soriet,  ieith  Stltedotu 
it  Sfrmoa  and  Zfctura,     By 
V.  A.HoHTON  Bhowh,  LL.D. 
>□ :  JohnEnow  and  Co.) 
I  here  an  iiHeresting  memento 

and  interestiog  man.  The 
it  pleasingly  wntten ;  the  ser- 
vhich  only  enlarged  outline* 
ed' — are  devout  and  thought- 
cturee  tell  of  caief  ul  study  and 
lection.  Ur.  Rogers,  who  is 
nted  to  us,  stands  out  as  a 
iscienliouB,  and  faithful  minis- 
iChriet. 

it  in  the  career  of  this  true 
3od  is  well  deserving  of  atten- 

five  of  the  best  years  of  his 


life  Mr.  Bogus  laboured  at  Benilham,  in 
Suffolk,  an  out-of  the-way  village.  We 
no1«  the  fact  as  illustrating  a  truth,  often 
ip;norod  and  somotimes  denied,  that  many 
NonconformiBt  ministfrs  toil  in  qniet 
obscurity,  whose  culture,  character,  and 
usefulneBS  are  of  a  high  order. 

We  henrtily  commend  this  little 
volume  to  oor  renders,  and  Uiank  Dr. 
Brown  for  bis  labour  of  love. 

Wesiboiiyne      Grore      Sermone. 

By  W.  GarrbttLiwih,    (London  : 

Marlborough  and  Co.) 
This  volume  is  the  memorial  of  a  use- 
ful pastorate  of  twenty-Gve  yean,  and 
will  doubtless  be  highly  valned  by  the 
flock  to  which  the  sermons  are  dedicated, 
and  by  others  into  whose  hernia  it  may 
foJI.  The  diFconcses  embody  and  illus- 
trate Important  truths  with  clearneaa,  and 
occasionally  with  beauty.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  eameBtness 
and  unction,  as  well  as  by  soundness  of 
opinion  I 


Rain  upon  the  MoKn   Grass,  and 

other  Serm^iu.    By  SahoeL  Uaktin. 

Second  Edition.  (London :  Uodder 

and  Stoughton.) 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  these  sermons.on  which 
we  have  alreadygiveu  onr  very  favourable 
opinion.  It  is  impossiUe  to  reproduce 
Mr,  Martin's  preaching  in  a  book ;  bat 
the  sermons  in  thia  volume  oaonot  be 
read  without  istnest  and  profit. 

Morning    and    Evening    Walks 

ailh  the  Prophet  Jtretniah.     By  the 
Rev.  D.  Fledob.     (London .  Marl- 
borough and  Co.) 
Mr.  Pledge's  former  volamea  appear 
to  have  met  with  success,  and  hence  the 
publication  of  &eae  meditations.     They 
aboimd  with  healthy,  spiritual  truths. 
The  chapters  are   brief,   and    may  be 
read  as  suitable  morning  and  evening 
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Little  Poem^^  for  Little  Readers, 

A  new  Eklition. 

JSas?/   Poetry  for   Children,     A 

selection  from  the    best    Authors. 
(London  :  G.  Koutledge  and  Sons.) 

Poetry  for    Schools  and  Home, 

Selected    from    the  best   Authors. 

Edited  by  T.  Shorter,  Secretary 

to    the    Working    Men's    College. 

Eleventh     and     Revised     Edition. 

(London :  T.  J.  AUman.) 
The  two  first  of  these  little  volumes 
are  for  little  children,  and  well  suited 
for  young  minds.  The  third  is  more 
adapted  for  maturor  minds,  and  consists 
of  an  admirable  selection  from  many 
authors,  and  in  all  kinds  of  verse. 

You!  What  you  are,  and  what 

you  fnay  be.      Sketched   from    the 
history  of  the  Gadarene.  By  Brown - 
LOW  North,  B.A.     (London:    W. 
Hunt  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  expo- 
sition and  application  of  the  passage  re- 
lating to  the  demoniac  and  the  multitude 
of  swine.     It  is  strongly,  and  perhaps  a 
little  extravagantly,  expressed  ;  but  its 
tone  is  sound,  and  it  will  prove  useful  in 
the  hands  of  many  readers. 

Welcome  Home!  or ^  Plmn  Teach-- 

xngfrom  the  Story  of  the  Prodigal, 
By  the  Rev.  G.   Everard,    M.A. 
(London  :  W.  Hunt  and  Co.) 
This  is  another  added  to  the  many  ex- 
positions of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son   already  published.     But  although 
brief,  it  is  full  of  interest  and  point,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  young. 

Littk  Nan;    or,  a  Living  Re- 

membranee.    By  F.    F.  G.,  Author 
of  **  Polly  and  Winnie."  (London  : 
J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
This  little  story  is  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  true  Christian  beneficence.     Dr. 
Maurice  is  not  contented  with  pitying 
the    suffering    and    the    forgotten— he 
searches  them  out,  and  by  his   means 


and  personal  efforts  relievet  them.  A 
miserable  family,  oa  the  threshold  of 
utter  rain,  are  saved  by  him,  ind  in 
them  he  has  a  **  Living  Remembnoce." 
We  commend  his  example  to  Chrittiani. 

One  by  Herself     By  Mrs.  C.  L 

Balfoub.  (London:  Sondaj School 

Union.) 
Not  only  written  with  all  lln.  Bal- 
four's felicity  of  expression,  thii  little 
book  is  also  ingenious,  truthlike,  and  foB 
of  interest.  The  characters  arn  weQ 
sketched,  and  the  incidents  happily  hsr- 
monize,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
the  story.  The  little  heroine  puM 
through  a  variety  of  changing  and  pain- 
ful scenes,  until  at  length  by  the  good 
hand  of  Gk>d  she  is  conducted  to  tho 
home  of  her  mother,  of  whom  she  hid 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  for  a  namher 
of  years.  The  lesson  of  the  story  is  m 
valuable,  and  is  so  naturally  GCDveyed, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  benefit  young 
readers. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Bemted 

Parents.      Edited  by  W.    LooaJ, 

Author  of  the  **  Moral  Statistics  of 

Glasgow,"  &c.    With  a  Historial 

Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  W.  AsDiaaoJ, 

LL.D.    Seventh  Edition. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  noM 

this  admirable  collection  of  appropriit* 

papers,  and  are  glad  to  find  tiiat  itiex* 

cellence  is  increasingly  appreciated. 

The    Song    of  t)te    Cross,   Afl 

Explanation  of   Psalm  xxil    By 

James  Framb.      (London:  8.  W. 

Partridge  and  Ca ) 

Verse  by  verse  the  author  commfloti 

upon  this  Psalm  in  a  clear,  practical,  aod 

devout  manner.      He  regards  the  Fv^ 

as  a  '*  leaf  out  of  the  Saviour*8  hesitaBd 

mind,"  and  seeks,  through  tbeie  mtf* 

vellous  prophetic  outpourings,  to  hdpto 

a  better  understanding  of  the  utteraootf 

of  Christ  when  on  the  cross.    The  book 

will  efficiently  aid  intelligent  devotioo. 
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'     Biblical     Museum,       By 

Jambs  Compeb  Gray.  Vol.  11. 
Containing  the  Grospela  according  to 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  (London : 
EUiot  Stock.) 

J  thia  work  advances  it  still  raises 
estimate  of  its  value  as  "  a  collection 
lotes,  explanatory,  homiletic,  and 
trative,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
wish  we  had  possessed  such  an  effi- 
i  hdp  in  the  days  of  our  Sunday- 
ol  teaching.     Preachers  as  well  as 


teachers  will  find  it  an  invaluahle  aid  to 
their  work  of  preparation. 

The  Happy  Land,  By  the  Author 

of  ** Lonely  Lily,"  &e.     (London: 

J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
A  simple  tale,  simply  told.  The  gloom 
of  an  orphan's  life  is  relieved  hy  a  few  rays 
of  light,  and  through  him  his  old  master 
is  reclaimed  from  utter  unbelief.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  story.  It  may  be 
useful  in  the  hands  of  children. 


BE  Discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
le  doubt  and  fear  which  so  long 
J  over  the  fate  of  the  great  traveller 
kt  length  happily  dispelled.  After 
jT  difficulties,  and  some  daring  ex- 
1,  Mr.    Stanley,  the  agent  of    the 

Twk  Herald^  found  the  solitary, 
pid  Livingstone,  broken  down  and 
et  despairing,  at  Ujiji.  His  supplies 
failed  to  reach  him,  and  his  efforts 

frnstrated  by  the  cowardice  and 
acity  of  his  men.  In  the  hour  of 
rest  necessity  Providence  appeared 
B  behalf.  Mr.  Stanley,  guided  by 
rine  hand,  came,  and  sublime  and 
ing  in  its  simplicity  and  suppressed 
'hB  the  meeting  of  the  two  men. 
^eat  geographical  problem,  which 

the  traveller  a  second  time  into 
ilitudes  of  Africa,  is  now  well  nigh 
L  Not  only  have  the  sources  of 
reat  river  of  the  Pharaohs  been  dis- 
Ml,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  so 
natety  sought,  but  the  wide  regions 
tnd  Africa  have  been  opened  to  the 
}f  civilization  and  the  higher  bene- 
'  Christianity.  It  is  not,  however, 
g[reat  achievement  of  opening  a  con- 
,long  hidden  in  mystery  and  gloom, 
knowledge  of  the  civilized  world 
he  great  explorer  chiefly  rejoices, 
membering  that  "  the  end  of  the 
iphical  feat  is  the  beginning  of 
hristian  enterprise,"  he  rejoices 
lUy  in  the  hope  that  his  work 
be    instrumental     in     lessening 


®m  il\xmt\t. 


human  suffering,  and  paving  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  Christianity.    Hiff 
words  are :  "If  I  am  permitted  in  any 
way  to  promote  its  [slavery]  suppression, 
I  shall  not  grudge  the  toil  and  time 
I  have  spent.     It  would  be   better   to 
lessen  human   woe    than  discover  the 
sources    of   the   Nile."      And   looking 
beyond  the   extinction  of  this  gigantic 
evil,    beneath   which  Africa    has    long 
sighed,    and    by   which    some    of    its 
fairest  regions  have  been  desolated,  he 
anticipates  that  **  Christianity,  to  which 
the  slave  trade  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  would  find  an  open  door."    The 
discoveries  of  Livingstone,  therefore,  are 
not  only  a  great  scientific  triumph,  but 
a  marvellous    interposition   of   Divine 
power  on  behalf  of  himianity  and  truth. 


The  Sabbath  and  Mvsbl'ms. — A  small 
body  of  Secularists,  led  on  by  a  few  offi- 
cious and  over-zealous  partisans,  who 
profess  to  be  the  friends  of  working  men, 
are  still  clamouring  for  the  opening  of 
museums  and  other  places  of  recreation 
and  amusement  on  the  Sabbath.  In  refer, 
ence  to  this  matter  it  is  necessary  that 
the  true  friends  of  working  men  should 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  public  men.  Mr.  Forster's 
leanings  are  well  known,  for  he  has 
made  no  concealment  of  them.  Wisely, 
therefore,  a  deputation  from  the* 'Work- 
ing Men's  Lord's-day  Best  Association," 
headed  by  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  Mr.  Holt, 
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M.P.,  and  Oolonel  Ro&buri<h,  recently 
waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  distinctly 
to  understand  that  working  men  were 
entirely  opposed  to  any  alteration  in  our 
existing  customs  with  regard  to  the  Bab- 
bath,  and  that  the  outcry  for  opening 
places  of  recreation  and  amusement  on 
Simday  did  not  come  from  the  artisan 
class  at  all,  but  from  a  few  noisy  and 
mistaken  Secularists,  who  were  anxious 
to  supersede  the  rest  and  worship  of  the 
day,  by  the  merry-making,  revelry,  and 
dissipation  of  the  continent.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  have  a  museum  open 
than  a  public-house ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  all  places  of  amusement  are  knit  to- 
gether by  the  same  principle.  They  differ 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  If  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  are 
opened  on  Sunday,  the  Academy,  the 
Polytechnic,  panoramas,  music-halls, 
theatres,  and  the  Alhambra  would  neces- 
sarily follow  in  process  of  time.  Nor 
this  merely ;  the  working  man,  whom 
Secularists  attempt  to  hoodwink  and  mis- 
lead, would  ere  long  find  himself  robbed 
of  his  Sabbath,  both  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation,  and  compelled  to  add  it  to 
the  other  six  in  hard-handed  toil.  Those, 
therefore,  who  strive  to  conserve  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship 
are  the  best  friends,  not  only  of  the 
working  man,  but  of  their  country  and 
humanity. 

A  FuBB  CiruRCH  IN  A  Fkbe  Statu. — 
This  great  question  does  not  slumber. 
Not  only  has  it  culminated  in  Ireland, 
and  been  virtually  decided  in  tiie  Synod 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  but 
it  echoes  over  all  the  continent,  and 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.  Mr. 
Miall  feels  and  knows  this,  and  there- 
fore, although  his  motion  of  inquiry  re- 
specting tiie  property  of  the  Church  of 
England  commanded  but  small  support 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  nothing 
daunted,  but  has  given  notice  of  the 
following  motion  for  next  session — 
*'  That  the  establishment  by  law  of  the 
Chutchos  of  England  and  Scotland  in- 


volves a  violation  of  relig^onf 

deprives  those    Churches  of 

of  self-government,  imposes 

Parliament  which  it  is  inooi 

discharge,  and  is  hurtful  to  tl 

and  religious  interests  of  the  C( 

and  therefore  ought  no  longer  t 

tained."    This  is  an    ad  vane 

former  motion,  and  probablj 

meet  with  greater  success.  Put 

is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  stej 

tainly    not  the   spirit  of  the 

Commons.    Yet  it  cannot  be  • 

that  a  strong  current  is  setting 

direction,  not  only  among  No 

ists,  but  among  all  classes  o: 

men.    Already  the  Church  o 

is  involved  in  serious  and  eve 

lating  di£Sculties,  and  is  divide 

flicting  and  irreconcilable  fact 

nexus  with  the  State,  and  hei 

few  High    Churchmen,  Ritui 

ETangelicals  are  sighing  for  di 

Whatever  may  be  their  view 

gious    equality,    they    feel    t 

spiritual  functions  arc  dishont 

that  an  assembly  like  the  Houi 

mens  is  utterly  incompetent  to 

the  doctrines,  and  regulate  ihf 

of  a  Church.     Whilst,  then,  1 

tary  discussion  may  aid  in  hat 

the    emancipation  of   the  Ch 

England  and  Scotland,  it  is  pro 

deliverance  will  chiefly  come  f 

in.     The  sense  of  bondage  is 

more  galling,  and  the  inoongmi 

sacerdotalism    and    simple    e 

teaching    more    glaring,    so 

parties  in  the  English  Churc 

only  in  a  state  of  unrest,  but 

the  fate  of  a  house  divided  agai 

The  stress  of  circumstances  will 

greatly  aid  in  working  out  de 


Suspension  op  Mr.  Purct 
Privy  Council  have  suspendec 
C.  Purchas,  of  Brighton,  from 
and  its  emoluments  for  a  year. '. 
as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  a  me 
fulmen.  He  still  continues  to  < 
usual,  arrayed  in  the  same  vesti 
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the  same  ritualistic  fornix  with- 
odification.  In  common  with  a 
I'  of  his  confrn-es,  he  r-fijards  the 
he  Privy  Council  as  unwarriint- 
nption.  He  has  never  recog- 
authority  as  a  Church  Court, 
I  it  altogether  incompetont  to 
he  Fpiritualities  of  the  Church. 
:rance  a^rainst  its  decision  has 
*d  hy  several  thousands  of  the 
id  the  Bishop  of  Chirhester, 
it  devolves  to  give  ecclesiastical 
le  v<  rdict  of  the  Privy  Council, 
5  act.  Surely  such  enlangle- 
lings  civil  and  sacreH,  leading 
I  deiiance  of  the  highest  legis- 
hority,  must  lead  to  measures 
indication  of  law  on  the  one 
the  release  of  the  Church  on 


[URCH  Association. — A  large 
f  the  Church  Association  was 
held  to  consider  and  dis- 
lecision  in  the  Bennett  case* 
.t  seems  to  bo  breaking  in  on 
iation.  At  first  many  Evan- 
rgymen  regarded  the  decision 
I  of  victory  and  vindication 
position  and  teaching.  Now 
•d  it  as  a  heavy  blow  and  sore 
iment,  demanding  means  of 
nd  mitigation.  They  seem  to 
t  unless  some  measures  are 
ly  those  in  authority  in  the 
maintain  its  Protestant  prin- 
L  to  hinder  Romanising  ten- 
s  position  as  an  Establishment 
jerilled.  The  meeting,  however, 
divided,  and  a  variety  of  con- 
»inior8  was  expressed.  Some 
i  all  public  action ;  some  sug- 
•esh  trial,  that  the  doctrines  of 
oh  might  be  more  di^^tinctly 
thers  demanded  that  a  new 
rliament  should  be  sought,  to 
1  sanction  to  the  affirmative 
1  of  the  Privy  Council ;  whilst 
:  part  agreed  in  protesting 
iomish  teaching  in  the  Church 
id,"   and   memorialising    the 


Archbishops  and  bishops  as  to  their 
duty  to  put  down  all  illegal  oeremoniea 
and  practices,  and  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  superstitious  and  false  teach* 
ing.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the 
doings  of  the  Association  remains  to 
be  seen;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  Romish  ceremonial  and  teaching 
have  g<me  too  far  to  be  arrested  by  pro- 
tests and  memorials.  Beaides,  the  lament- 
able want  of  union  and  decision  among 
the  Evangelical  party  divests  them  of 
moral  weight,  and  makes  them  the  sport 
and  derision  of  their  opponents. 


The  Archbishops  and  thb  ATHAif- 
AsiAN  Creed. — Lord  Shaftesbury's  me- 
mori'il,  with  7000  lay  signatures,  suggest- 
ing the  optional  recital  of  the  Atbanasian 
Creed  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church,  has  been  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  Th« 
Archbishops  have  briefly  replied.  They 
admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  ,sug> 
gestion  of  the  memorial,  and  state  that, 
whilst  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Creed  have  long  been  discussad,  they 
'*  still  give  gr?at  offence  to  many  faith- 
ful members"  of  the  Church,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  widely  expressed  readi- 
ness to  remove  the  offence  by  some 
change,  or  modification.  They  assure 
the  memorialists  that  they  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  surmount  existing 
difficulties,  and  secure  such  a  solu- 
tion of  matters  as  will  be  generally 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  they 
remind  the  memorialists  that  the  "legi- 
timate scruples  **  of  the  "  large  body  " 
who  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  overlooked.  Still  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  that 
will  conciliate  all  parties.  Considering, 
however,  the  tone  and  position  of  Convo- 
cation in  reference  to  the  Creed,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  bishops  will  find  it  a 
perplexing  and  difficult  matter  to  har- 
monise the  conflicting  opinions  of  clergy 
and  laity.  Nothing  hitherto  suggested 
hns  been  generally  acceptable,  and  there- 
fore, whatever  the  opinions  and  wishes 
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of  the  Arohbisliops,  it  ii  probable  they 
will  And  it  difficult,  if  not  imponible,  to 
•ecnie  the  optional  use  of  the  Cteed  in 
tiie  pablio  (ervicoa  of  the  Church. 

ExcHASOE  OF  Pulpits. — Is  this  to  be 
generally  the  case  f  It  is  lo  in  this  conn- 
trj  with  all  denominations  but  Episcopa- 
lianB.  They  preach  in  the  palpits  of 
other  Churches.  Bishops  and  deans 
oocupied  the  pnlplts  of  Preabytartans  in  I 
Scotland,  and  new  the  Rev.  S.  Minton 
has  had  the  Chrislian  manhood  tD,preach  i 
in  Surrey  Chap'sl  ;  but  invidious  and 
crippling  laws  forbid  a  Preabyterian  or 
Noncontormist  to  Bntar  their  pulpits. 
Mr.  SEnton  justly  animadverted  in  his 
sermon  on  the  un-Chiistian  policy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  expelling  the 
Puritans  in  the  eeveoteenth  century,  and 
Whilefield,  Wesley,  and  Rowland  Hill 
in  the  eighteenth.  He  exproascd  hopes 
that  a  better  and  brighter  day  wa^  dawn- 
ing, and  stated  that  many  Episcopalian 
ministers  were  ready  to  accept  ini-ita- 
tionsto  Nottconfonnist  pulpits.  This, 
with  the  efforts  now  put  forth,  may 
eventoally  lead  to  the  annulling  of  the 
inTJdious  and  eiclnsive  law,  and  to  a 
general  in  terchange  of  services  among  all 
ETangelical  ministers. 

A  Soldhr's  Pbsaltt  foh  Preachino. 
— England  is  a  land  of  &ee  speech.  A 
man  has  liberty  to  speak  if  his  words 
involve  neither  libel,  nor  treason,  but 
this  liberty  is  not  conceded  to  a  soldier. 
Even  when  off  duty  he  is  forbidden  under 
a  hoavy  penalty  to  speak  words  of 
Christian  truth  and  warning  to  bis 
fellow  men.  A  few  days  ago  a  corporal 
of  UarineB  stationed  at  Gosport  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  righli/- 
four  dayi  impriionmtnl,  to  be  rediieed  to 
iht  raukt,  end  In  lete  hit  good  comfufl 
baigi,  for  attempling  to  preach  in 
the  open  air  when  off  duty.  A  British 
soldier  is  divested  of  the  highest  privilege 
of  Englishmen.  He  is  a  slave  on  British 
■oil,  and  is  punished  for  conscience  sake. 
Sorely  the  honour  and  Christianity  of 


England  will  piol«et  agi 
rago  on  the  rights  of  ft 
rest  until  Uie  soldier  has  1 
for  Christ. 

Titt      FOBEIOMBBS'       Q: 

second  time  W.  Leaf,  £k) 
recently  assembled  and 
his  magnificent  groundi 
titude  of  men  and  womei 
In  this  scheme  of  luc 
tends  to  knit  together 
the  earth,  Mr.  Leaf  has 
the  agents  of  the  Londc 
who  labour  among  foreL 
London.  On  the  occaaio 
French  and  Germans,  He 
politans,  Danea  and  Sa 
with  Lascars  and  Chiuai 

I  ing  the  kind  hospitality  o 
was  a  kind  of  Christian 
nations.  At  the  doae  all 
ing— 

"llDckor>gu,  dift 
which  waa  translated  inl 
Genoan  for  the  purpose, 
offered  up  in  Italian,  a 
Prayer  was  repeated  in  tl 
familiar  to  each  apeaki 
addreaaed  words  of  friem 

)  his  aaaemblcd  gnesta,  s 


Gtm 


»did 


TheElbctioks  and  C 
IN  Rome.— The  occupatic 
Victor  Emmannel  baa, 
courae,  been  gall  and  bi 
Pope.  But  he  has  stri- 
himself  with  theidea,  whi< 
proctnimcd,  that  the  m 
Roman  population  were  f 
and  opposed  to  the  usurp 
elections,  in  which  the 
used  every  influence  and 
nerve,  must  con^-ince  the 
adherents  that  they  were ' 
or  trying  to  deceive.  Thi 
Liberals  has  dearly  den 
tho  Knouins  have  no  s 
priestly  or  I'apal  rule.  S 
cal  assumption  that  Bo 
Pope  must  henceforth  on 
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L— ©or  S^atik  pbsimatits  i«  Holjittsk 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

'  X   'HE  facts  narrated  in  our  last  number  form  together  a  striking  piece 

'^         of  history.    Dealing  almost  exclusively  in  this  periodical  with  the 

^ooiety'g  current  proceedings,  it  has  happened  but  rarely  that  any  special 

^pic  in  the  economy  of  the  Society  has  been  examined  in  its  history,  and 

^^     resalts  of  that  history  clearly  shown.     But  assuredly  in  this  case  we 

"*'^'«  a  piece  of  history   of  the  most  wondrous   kind.      A   few  English 

'^^'^^ionaries  proceed  to  isolated  barbarous  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the 

&*c^l:ie.     For  ages  they  have  known  nothing  of  their  fellows  :  nothing,  of 

^h^     great  doings  in  the  old  empires  and  kingdoms  of  ihe  earth ;  nothufig, 

^*       "the  wonderful  religion   revealed   in  the  Lord  Jesus    Christ.       These 

^***^igners  preach,  and  live  and  teach :  believing  in  Christ,  His  g^fbs.  His 

^^^t,  His  promises.      After  a  while,  the  outcast  races  understand,  believe, 

transformed.     They  become   teachers  themselves.      Even  while  chil- 

i  in  knowledge,   they    are    sincere,    devoted,    self-sacrificing.      They 

**  *^ibit    a    rare  heroism :   they    exercise    high    spiritual    power.      Other 

^tarians   are  transformed  likewise  :  they  too  in  turn  manifest  the  same 

>,  do  the  same  work,  are  followed  by  the  same  blessing.      Nothing 

real,   more   wonderful  in  illustration  of   the   Divine   origin   of  the 

^^^^pel,  and  of  its  present  Divine  influence,  has  ever  been   seen  in  any 

^^^^     And  it  is  going  on  still  before  our  eyes.      The  changes  in  the 

*^%oon  and  GKlbert  Islands,  wrought  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  told 

^^     our  present  pages,  are  as  real  and  as  striking.      We  can  only  say, 

"Vrhafc  hath  (Jod  wrought  P  "     "  This  is  the  Loed's  doing ;  and  it  ia 

'"^^irvellons  in  our  eyea." 
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1.— LOYALTY  ISLANDS.— MARE. 
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So  wonderful  was  the   transformation    effected  by  the  Gospel  in 
characters  of  the  once  degraded  inhabibants  of  Mare,  that  within  ten  jc 
after  the  arrival  of  the  teachers,  four  natives  of  the  island  offered  thei 
selves  for  imprisonment  or  death  rather  than  allow  their  chief  and  countr""^- 
men  to  suffer  for  their  past  crimes  : — 

**The  first  Christian  teachers  who 
landed  on  Marc  were  two  educated, 
intelligent  natives  from  Harotonga  and 
Samoa.  Two  years  after  their  land- 
ing, it  was  pleasing  to  find  that  a 
favourable  impression  was  being  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  favour 
of  Christianity.  The  teachers  were 
permitted  to  bmld  themselves  a  house, 
which,  being  finished,  stood  in  palp- 
able contrast  to  the  wretched  hovels 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  civilisation.  A  largo 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
was  set  apart  for  week-day  instruc- 
tion and  Sabbath-day  preaching.  The 
teachers  in  erecting  this  house  were 
assisted  by  many  of  the  young  men, 
who  saw  with  wonder  how  materials 
so  nigh  at  hand  could,  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  saw,  and  adze,  and  plane — 
tools  which  they  had  never  before  seen 
— ^be  formed  into  so  commodious  a 
dwelling-place,  and  also  into  desirable 
articles  of  furniture  and  domestic  use. 

*'In  a  class  of  heathen  youths 
gathered  together  for  daily  instmction, 
there  were  two  sons  of  Jeiue,  the  old 
chieftain  of  the  district.  These  two 
young  men  soon  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  instruction  they  received, 
and  were  raised  up  by  God  to  protect 
their  instructors,  when  the  rage  of 
their  heathen  father  would  haye  des- 
troyed them.  Before,  however,  much 
progress  could  be  made  in  educating 
the  people  of  Mar^,  the  teachers  had 
to  learn  their  language.  This  was  no 
easv  task.     In  the   eastern   groups 


there  are  but  different  dialeoti  of  t' 
same  language,  but  in  these  waster 
groups,  the  language  is  quite  differs  -xt 
from  the  eastern,  both  in  its  To^::mt, 
idiom,  and  pronunciation. 

**  Just  as  the  teachers  on  Mar6  w^xi? 
getting    somewhat  proficient  in  tlxe 
language,  and  were  cheered  hj  tli« 
daily    attendance    of   many    of  tJx« 
natives  on  their  instruction,  a  very 
general  and  fatal  sickness  broke  ant 
on  the  land;  great  numbers  of  the 
people  died  the  same  day  they  vere 
attacked,  in  agony  most  severe.  The 
only  medicine  to  which  the  afflicted 
had  to  resort  was  sea-water,  of  which 
they  drank  great  quantities.    Various 
religious  services  were  performed  by 
the  heathen  priests,  but  without  soC' 
cess.    The  people  died  daily,  and  tb^ 
land  was  full  of  distress  and  lament*' 
tion.    At  length,  with  a  view  to  prO' 
pitiate  the  gods,  two  of  the  pM^ 
were  appointed  to  die ;  a  day  for  the 
sacrifice  was  fixed  on ;  the  people  who 
could  attend  assembled  around  th^ 
altar— the   victims   were   killed  9sxd 
presented  with  much  oeromony-^^ 
there    was    no    abatement   of  ^ 
disease. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  extreme  dis* 
tress,  the  people  concluded  that  tlio 
gods  were  angry  with  them  for  attend* 
ing  to  the  new  religion,  and  leedf^ 
that  the  teachers  must  be  offered  in 
sacrifice.  Knowing  the  superstitions 
notions  of  the  islanders,  these  Chrii* 
tian  men  realised  their  danger,  and 
calmly  resigned  themselves  to  the  fiU 
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3d.    The  time  of  trial  was 
An  influential  party  of 
itiyes  came  from  a  distant 
that    where   the    teachers 
with  much  solemnity  de- 
interview  with  the  princi- 
They  said  that  they  had 
present  of  food  and  native 
)  him,  and  expressed  their 
ion  to  take  off  the  Raro- 
Samoa  teachers,  to   put 
Bath,  and  to  present  their 
acrifice  to  the  gods;  they 
is  was  the  only  hope  left  to 
population. 

d  chief  Jeiue  accepted  the 
18  brought,  and  consented 
osal  of  the  visitors.  Death 
vitable,  but  God  interposed 
le  means  of  Jeiue's  sons, 
ressed  at  the  decision  of 
",  they  interceded  with  him, 
d  his  decision  by  placing  a 
the  hands  of  the  visitors; 
icceeded  in  saving  the  lives 
teachers,  whom  they  now 
3  their  best  friends. 
\g  off  the  settlement  where 
id  been  landed  two  years 
were  cheered  by  seeing  one 
ning  off  to  us  in  a  canoe, 
ad  to  find  him  accompanied 
sons  of  the  chief.  Much 
5  progress  had  been  made, 
lot  deemed  prudent  for  the 
e  to  an  anchor,  nor  that  we 
t  ourselves  on  shore.  The 
e  teachers  were  safe,  yet 
le  wildness  and  unsubdued 
)f  the  masses  of  the  people, 
endence  could  be  placed  on 
.e  security  of  life,  for  even 
might  present  a  temptation 
commit  acts  of  violence. 
8  had  learned  the  language, 
pie  now  better  understood 
ary  object  of  our  visit,  in 
th  that  of  foreigners  who 


came  among   them   for  purposes  of 
barter. 

**  Gaining  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  people  we  were 
permitted  to  hmd  two  other  teachers, 
to  strengthen  their  brethren,  and 
to  extend  the  good  work  com- 
menced. From  the  journals  of  these 
we  learn  much  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  first  labours.  Early  iu  1847 
they  write: — *We  have  been  long 
weeping,  but  now  are  becoming  glad. 
We  see  our  work  is  not  altogether  in 
vain.  Our  house  is  open  for  daily 
teaching..  Many  of  the  old  people 
frequently  come,  and  are  attentive  to 
instruction ;  and  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren who  live  near  us  are  constant  in 
their  attendance.  We  have  week-day 
services,  and  two  public  assemblies 
for  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  These 
are  now  well  attended  ;  but,  alas ! 
alas!  the  poor  people  come,  almost 
without  exception,  in  their  naked  con- 
dition. Some  few  of  them  get  plaited 
leaves,  which  they  wear  around  the 
loins  ;  but  alas  !  as  we  look  at  them, 
our  heart  is  sick  with  compassion 
towards  them,  and  we  have  already 
given  to  them  all  the  native  cloth  sent 
by  you  last  year.  The  children  who 
attend  school  have  nothing  but  plaited 
leaves  to  cover  them.  But  they  are 
making  good  progress  in  learning,  and 
their  parents  are  beginning  to  be  inte- 
rested in  the  '  new  words  we  teach. 
Brethren,  pray  for  us.  We  often  retire 
in  secret,  and  pray  that  God  would 
speedily  cause  His  word  to  grow  in 
this  land.' 

**  The  house  of  prayer,  commenced 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  in- 
terest, was  finished  early  in  1851,  and 
the  people  waited  three  months  after 
its  completion,  hopimg  the  Mission 
Ship  would  bring  a  missionary  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  services.  At 
length,  weary  of  delay,  they  resolved 
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1o  open  it  them  selves.  A  day  was 
fixed,  and  an  inyitation  was  sent  to 
the  tribes  of  the  districts,  which  was 
yery  generally  accepted.  Qroat  num- 
bers came  together. 

*'  It  would  have  been  a  season  of 
gladness  to  the  missionaries,  fathers 
of  these  teachers,  could  they  haye 
witnessed  the  scones  of  that  day ;  and 
what  a  reward  and  an  encouragement 
would  have  been  realised  by  the 
friends  of  missions  at  home,  could 
they  haye  been  in  the  midst  of  this 
people  on  that  occasion.  But  although 
neither  missionaries  nor  friends  of 
missions  were  there,  God  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  place  of  His  feet 
was  made  glorious.  Jesus  the  Sa- 
yiour  saw  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of  His  cross; 
and  the  angels  of  the  Most  High  re- 
newed the  song  of  *  Glory  to  God, 
praise  to  the  Saviour,  and  peaoe  and 
goodwill  amongst  men."  After 
prayer,  a  hymn  was  sung,  translated 
into  the  language  of  Mar^  from  the 


Bcux)tonga  h3n3ui  book.  Only  lam^ 
a  manuscript  copy,  the  teadher  rad 
line  by  line,  and,  while  thore  were 
many  discordant  voices,  it  mnst  hum 
been  a  thrilling  scene.  Portiona  of 
the  Scriptures  were  then  read,  ttd 
the  whole  assembly  bowed  agua  in 
solemn  prayer.  Another  hymn  irss 
sung,  and  a  sermon  preached  byoM 
of  the  teachers,  from  the  appropmte 
words  in  the  Prophet  Isaiali,  Izi* 
Words  of  mercy  indeed!  *Good 
tidings  imto  the  meek,  healing  to  die 
broken  in  heart,  liberty  to  the  ctptire, 
and  the  opening  of  the  pnson-lumse 
to  them  that  were  bound.'  Thia 
Scripture  was  fulfilled  that  day  to  the 
people  of  Mard.  Those  who  had  made 
a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  ireTe 
confirmed  in  their  profession;  and 
many  who  had  come  firom  a  diatanoe 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  plan  a£ 
God*s  salvation  plainly  unfolded,  were 
led  to  see  the  folly  of  heathenism,  and 
gave  them  selves  to  sincere  inquiry  after 
the  truth."— 0«ii«/rom  theOonlhla^ 


2.— ISLE  OF  PINES. 

In  the  attempt  to  evangelise  this  island,  a  striking  example  of  ChrlaliiB 
heroism  is  afforded  in  the  honour  placed  by  a  Ilarotongan  mother  on  bcr 
son,  who,  with  two  other  teachers,  had  been  murdered  by  the  savap 
natives.    The  Rev.  W.  Gill  thus  relates  the  circumBtances  : — 


"The  mission-ship  Camden,  five 
months  after  the  murder  of  Messrs* 
Williams  and  Han  is  on  Eromanga, 
yfsited  this  island ;  two  Christian 
teachers  were  landed  among  its 
people.  After  twelve  months,  having 
leoeived  favourable  reports  firom  the 
teachers,  missionaries,  with  their 
wives,  went  on  shore.  The  English 
ladies  were  the  first  that  had  ever  set 
foot  on. the  Isle  df  Pines,  and  they 
were  the  subjects  of  no  little  surprise 
and  amusement  to  the  natives. 

"  In  this  «w£al  massacre  our  three 


excellent  teachers  were  murdered,  and 
our  mission  on  the  Isle  of  Pin* 
broken  up.  There  is  reason  to  hop^ 
that  the  people,  through  our  m^ 
sions  on  Mar6  and  Lifii,  are  no^ 
better  aoqiiainted  with  our  plana  tnd 
aims,  and  more  fully  understand  ^ 
difference  between  the  Chziatan 
teacher  and  the  merchant-man.  Bot 
how  far  the  occupation  of  NewOal^ 
donia  by  the  Frencdi  may  |»0T«t 
attempts  to  recommence  oar  labovn 
there,  we  cannot  at  preeent  say. 
*(  One  of  the  Sazotongan  tsadicn 
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the  Isle  of  Pines  was  Eangi. 
only  child  of  his  widowed 
e,  at  some  sacriEce,  being 
lan,  had  willingly  given 
the  cause  of  Christ  and 
•spel.  When  information 
respecting  her  son's  mur. 
heathen,  I  well  remember 
i  Christian  deyotedness. 
and  wept  much,  as  any 
lid  weep,  but  after  the 
)f  her  distressed  heart  had 
id,  she  tried  to  wipe  away 
\  they  involuntarily  rolled 
hoeka,  and  she  said,  *  It  is 


not  wrong  to  weep,  for  he  was  my 
son ;  but  I  do  not  weep  tears  of  sorrow 
^  him.  No;  my  Bangi  is  with 
Jesus :  he  has  fought  a  good  £ght ;  he 
is  now  crowned  by  his  Kiskg  in  glory. 
Oh,  that  I  had  another  son  !  I  would 
give  him  up  to  go  and  land  among  the 
heathen  men  who  murdered  my 
Bangi.  They  are  dark  «s  lee  wene 
before  we  understood  the  Word  of  God. 
I  have  not  another  son,  but  his  cousin 
is  with  me.  I  will  go  home  and  talk 
to  him,  and  pray  that  he  may  be 
raised  up  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the 
men  who  have  murdered  my  son.'* 


3.— LAGOON  ISLANDS.    NUXLT.AELAE.    1861. 

raal  written  several  years  since,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mtfsbat  details 
Ions  adventures  of  Eleilaka,  a  Christian  teacher,  who,  in  the 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  island  of  NnKni*A£LA.Ey  and  in  return 
imanity  and  kindness  of  the  natives,  had  given  them  .some 
instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  narcative  strikingly 
ihjb  wonder-working  providence  of  God  in  carrying  out  His  plans 
es  of  mercy  towards  the  race  of  man : — 


urday,  the  22nd  of  April, 
,na  left  the  island  of  Mani- 
miles  to  the  east  of  Nuku- 
jmself  and  eight  others 
wo  women,  and  one  diild) 
land  in  a  double  canoe — 
•  canoes  lashed  together  by 
ansverse  spars.  On  these 
ilatfbrm  which  serves  as  a 
:.  A  rude  shelter  ^om  the 
kin  is  formed  of  mats  or 
eaves.  The  canoes  were 
feet  in  length,  and  the 
the  platform  about  six 
bad  a  laqpe  sajl  of  native 
sro  small  calico  sails,  and 
ishes  of  water-^4iboat  two 
eihifps — and  a  supply  of 
iTheisland  to  which  th^ 
d,  RATfAA¥GA,  is  Jkot  more 
y  miles  from  Manihiki. 
f  were  equipped  only  for  a 


short  voyage.  They  started  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  all  went  wdl  tQl  thegr 
were  within  a  #sw  miles  of  their  des- 
txnation ;  they  could  disosim  the  sandy 
beach  and  the  houses  along  the  coast. 
An  hour  more  of  fait  wind,  and  they 
would  have  been  safely  landed.  AIsb, 
alas  I  little  did  they  dream  of  whst 
awaited  tiiem.  A  sudden  change  of 
wind  dashed  their  hopes,  and  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  perils  and  sufferings 
which  has  few  recorded  paraUais. 

'  *  for  A  while  they  strove  to  resnli 
Bakaanga;  but,  finding  their  eflbrts 
fruiUssB,  they  determined  to  eiiange 
their  aousse  and  xetucn  to  Mani- 
hiki;  hut  this,  being  low  land,  was 
not  in  sight.  They  ww»  soon  out  •f 
sight  of  Bakaanga,  and  -so  -night 
dosed  in  upon  them.  Xfaronghoiit 
the  night  they  kept  on,  as  they  sup- 
posed, for  Manihiki,  but  when  mom- 
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ing  dawnod  neither  Manihiki  nor  any 
other  land  was  to  be  seen.  What  a 
plight  was  theirs!  Afloat  on  their 
frail  raft,  without  chart  or  compass, 
on  the  great  wide  sea.  They  held  a 
consultation,  and  resolved  to  abandon 
the  search  for  Manihiki,  and  stand  to 
the  south,  in  the  hope  of  making 
Samoa  or  Barotonga,  or  some  other 
land;  they  had  heard  that  many 
islands  lay  in  that  direction.  Three 
men  were  required  to  be  always  on 
duty  to  keep  the  canoes  afloat ;  one  to 
each  was  required  to  bale,  and  one  to 
steer.  The  men  were  six  in  number, 
so  they  divided  themselves  into  two 
watches.  They  kept  steering  south- 
ward till  the  Friday,  when  a  strong 
southerly  wind  set  in,  which  pre- 
vented their  proceeding  farther  in  that 
direction.  This  continued  till  Sab- 
bath, when  it  fell  calm.  Then  came 
a  westerly  wind ;  and  other  changes 
followed,  bringing,  however,  no  relief. 
On  the  Friday  following — that  is, 
nearly  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Manihiki — about  noon 
they  sighted  laud.  What  a  joyful 
sight  to  their  strained  and  weary 
eyes !  But,  alas !  their  troubles  were 
not  yet  ended.  They  strove,  with  all 
their  might,  to  make  the  land,  and 
got  very  near.  The  weather  was 
squallyi  and  night  overtook  them,  and 
their  efforts  proved  fruitless.  They 
bad  one  advantage  from  getting  near 
land — not  a  small  one  in  their  circum- 
stances. A  copious  shower  of  rain 
fell,  and  from  this,  aided  by  their 
sails,  they  obtained  a  supply  of  water. 
By  this  time  they  were  suffering  in- 
tensely from  thirst  Again  and  again 
they  would  steer  in  the  direction  of  a 
cloud  which  seemed  to  promise  relief; 
and,  again  and  again,  like  the  de- 
oeitful  mirage  of  the  desert,  would  the 
object  of  their  pursuit  disappoint  their 
hopes.     On  the  following  day  they 


again  sighted  the  land,  but  wen 
to  reach  it,  on  account  of  the 
ness  of  the  weather.  They 
guiding  the  movements  of  il 
till  the  following  Monday,  wl 
gave  themselves  up  pretty  i 
the  winds  and  currents.  N 
again  some  one  would  take  a 
the  steer-oar,  and  again  let  t 
drift.  Thus  they  went  on,  i 
day,  for  six  weary  weeks,  an< 
consultation  was  held,  at  ^ 
was  proposed  that  they  shoulc 
exertion  and  lay  themselves 
die.  To  this  proposition  one  • 
saying  that  he  felt  able  to  go 
time  longer  baling  the  ca 
another  would  unite  with 
would  be  useless  for  him  to 
to  keep  them  afloat  alone; 
was  baling  the  one  the  oth* 
sink.  One  was  less  leaky 
other,  and  another  of  the  pari 
teered  to  do  his  best  at  th 
now  only  six  cocoanuts  remai 
those  who  kept  at  work,  and  < 
continued  exertions  the  liv( 
depended,  must  have  suppor 
it  was  agreed  that  these  si 
nuts  should  be  kept  for  the 
others  had  to  subsist  as  Ix 
could  on  scraps  that  had  beei 
away  in  the  early  part  of  the 
when  they  had  enough.  The 
two  sharks  and  one  sea-bin 
their  voyage.  For  nearly  tr 
longer  they  lingered  on ; 
balers  exerting  themselv 
bravely,  while  the  others 
awaited  the  issue.  All  this  t 
had  worship  regularly,  mon 
evening,  and  services  somewl 
prolonged  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  party  were  members  of  th 
at  Manihiki,  and  Elekana  was 
On  the  eighth  Sabbath  mat 
evidently  reached  a  crisis.  ( 
a  cocoanut  remained  fbr  thi 
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that  was  consumed  thoy,  too, 
deld.  They  had  finished  their 
h  eyening  worship.  They  felt 
leir  end  was  near,  and  agreed 
len  the  crisis  should  come,  they 
iommit  t •  -  mselves  formally  into 
ads  of  God,  and  wait  His  will. 
)ning  referred  to  was  calm  and 
ul — not  a  cloud  to  be  seen, 
a  looked  round  the  horizon — 
)re  anxious,  almost  despairing 
efore  what  was  likely  to  bo 
st  night  should  close  in  upon 

Something  like  land  caught 
t !     Could  it  really  be  land,  or 

a  dream?  Were  his  senses 
or  was  he  dying  ?  So  he  felt. 
)art  of  the  horizon  was  speedily 
I.  Nothing  similar  was  to  be 
any  other  quarter,  and  soon  all 
tisfied  that  what  they  saw  was, 
deed,  land.  Squalls  of  wind, 
anied  with  rain,  are  very  often 
iered  when  noaring  land  in 
ititudes.  So  it  had  been  with 
efore,  and  so  it  was  on  that 
ible  night.  The  rain  was  as 
a  the  dead,  and  strengthened 
r  what  was  before  them.  But 
d  that  brought  this  relief  was 
e  land :  and,  should  it  so  con- 
;heir  doom  was  sealed.  The 
ferred  deliverance  had,  how- 
me.     The  wind  from  the  shore 

a  passing  squall.    They  had 


one  sail  remaining ;   this  they  hoisted, 
and  ran  for  the  land.    Between  them 
and  the  shore  was  a  formidable  reef, 
with  heavy  breakers.    Towards  mid- 
night their  frail  croft  was  up  with  the 
reef,  and  wave  after  wave  carried  them 
on  towards  the  shore.    It  is  painftd  to 
record  that  the  woman  and  child  and 
one  man  perished  among  the  breakers 
before  they  reached  the  land,  and  one 
man  was  found  in  one  of  the  canoes 
after  they  had  grounded,  just  alive. 
The  remaining  five  were  saved.    One 
of  these  was  Elekana,  and  the  land 
on  whose  shores  he  and  his  fellow- 
voyagers  were  cast  was  Nukulaelae. 
The  people  of  that  island  showed  great 
kindness  to  the  shipwrecked  strangers. 
All  the  five  recovered  except  one.    On 
the  second  Sabbath  from  the  time  of 
their    deliverance    Elekana,    having 
learned  that   some  sort   of  religious 
service  was  being  conducted  at  another 
part  of  the  island,  proposed  to   his 
companions  to  go  and  see  for  them- 
selves.   In  return  for  their  kindneso, 
Elekana  taught  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.     They  manifested  a 
great  desire  to  learn ;  applying  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  diligence  while 
Elekana  remained  among  them,  and 
only  consenting  to  his  leaving,  after 
a  four  months*  residence,  on  condition 
that  he  should  go  to  Samoa,  and  re- 
turn to  them  with  a  teacher." 


4.— MANIHIKI.     1849. 

*  perils  of  the  sea  "  are  again  the  means  employed  by  God  to  open 
y  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  other  islands  in  heathen 
8.  On  returning  to  their  homes,  some  shipwrecked  Manihikians 
ith  them  the  messengers  of  mercy.     The  story  is  as  follows  : — 

ga,  as  most  of  the  party  perished  at 
sea;  and  those  who  remained  came 
together  in  one  canoe,  either  to  live  or 
die  together, — of  life  they  had  but 
little  hope. 

*'  Having  been  many  weeks  at  sea. 


he  year  1849  a  large  party  of 
anihiki  natives  left  their  island 
.'  canoes,  purposing  to  visit 
ga,  about  thirty  miles  from 
d«  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
and  but  few  reached  Rakaan- 
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the  captain  of  a  whaling-ship,  passing 
from  the  North  to  the  South  Pacific, 
saw  these  natiyes  at  no  less  than  eighty 
miles  from  land.  The  beneyolent  man 
took  them  on  board — five  men  and  four 
women,  some  of  whom  were  half-dead 
from  exhaustion — and  brought  them 
to  the  Herrey  Islands. 

''Thus    did    God   accomplish   His 
designs  of  mercy  to  this  people,  and 
their  calamities  were  made  the  channel 
of  spiritual  blessing  to  themselves  and 
their  tribe.    The  missionaries  had  long 
desired  to  visit  these  islands,  but  such 
were  the  instructions  respecting  the 
course  of  the  missionary  ship,  that  the 
risk  and   responsibility  of  departing 
fcom  it  had  prevented  her  being  taken 
on  what  would  have  been  deemed  a 
voyage  of   enterprise  and  discovery. 
Hence  the  delay  in  going  to  Manihiki ; 
but  now    that    Providence    brought 
these  islanders  into  our  midst,  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  detain  the  John  Wil- 
liama  from  her  prescribed  course,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  home,  and 
of    locating  native    teachers  on    the 
island.'' 

**0n  her  passage  from  Tahiti  to 
Aitutaki,  the  missionary  ship  called 
at  Rarotosga,  and  two  native  teachers 
were  put  on  board ;  it  sailed  to  Manuai, 
found  the  natives  of  Manihiki  all  well* 
and  brought  them  to  Aitutaki,  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  about  conveying 
them  to  their  own  island. 

**They  were  landed  at  Aitutaki  on 
a  Sabbath  during  the  morning  service ; 
here  all  was  new  to  them ;  and  they 
were  lost  in  speechless  amazement  at 
everything  which  they  saw.  The 
people  of  Aitutaki  were  their  brethren, 
of  the  same  colour,  and  spoke  the 
same  language  as  themselves;  but 
how  vast  the  contrast  I  It  was  as 
though  flome  of  the  old  heathen  in- 
habitants had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
without  having  had  the  experience  of 


the  past  thirty  years  of  Chxistiamtjr 
on  the  island,  were  permitted  to  leeiiv 
advance,  and  to  contrast  it  with  ^m 
own  heathenism  and  idolatry;  aodtiia 
young  men  of  Aitutaki  had  lamt 
before  realised  the  greatness  of  the  de- 
liverance which  Christianity  had 
wrought  for  them,  as  they  did  whife 
they  looked  on  these  heathen  islanden 
of  Manihiki,  who  had  been  brought  jk> 
their  shores. 

**  They  remained  about  a  ftrtni^ 
with  the  Aitutaki  Church,  and  tlieo, 
accompanied  by  two  teachers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayers  of  the  peoplt, 
they  sailed  for  their  own  ishui 
Manihiki,  or  Humphrey's  Island. 

**  *  Laying  off  for  the  night,*  writas 
Captain  Morgan,  *we  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  on    board.      Early  on  the 
following  morning  a  great  number  of 
natives  came  off  to  us,  who,  on  seeing 
their  friends,  whom  they  had  supposed 
to  be  lost,  began  to  strike  their  keadt^ 
most  violently,  causing  blood  to  run 
in  profusion  down  their  bodies :  this 
appears  to  be  their  custom,  alike  in 
seasons  of  excessive  joy  as  well  as  ia 
grief.     One  of  the    chiefs  came  on 
board,    and,    with    the    Earotongan 
teachers,  we  had  no  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  understood.    We  told 
the  people  that  we  were  glad  at  having 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  home  their 
lost  countrymen  ;  and  they  told  them 
of  the  wonders  they  had  seen  at  Aitu- 
taki— of  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  of 
Jehovah  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour.'   The 
people  were  willing  the  teachers  should 
land ;  and  the  chiefs  said  they  would 
protect  them.    Under  these  favourable 
circumstances,  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced to  the  island  of  Manihiki. 

**  In  giving  an  account  of  his  early 
labours,  one  of  the  tesichers  say^  :^ 
'  On  landing  here,  our  books  tsi 
clothes  and  toolfi  wereaU  stolan  fso^ 
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iii766tigatk>ii  took  plaoe^ 
d  of  the  chief,  and  they 
he  most  part  restored, 
after  we  came  on  shore, 
.  "wdiich  we  resided  was 
visitors,  day  and  all  night, 
Ld  not  find  time  to  £leep« 

did  nothing  but  listen  to 
id  to  tell  them  about  the 
atry,  and  the  character  of 
diad  JesyJ^^ 

this  time  a  circumstance 
;  one  of  the  eaiiy  Sabbath 
ayer-meetings,  which  will 
le  delicate  position  in  which 
3  are  sometimes  placed,  and 
ice  with  which  they  act. 
3  in  the  yiUage  thirty  or 
XB  of  whose  true  conversion 

doubts  were  entertained, 
tings  for  prayer,  these  were 
called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
^n  one  occasion  the  chief  of 
W8LB  present.  He  had  been 
t  teacher,  and  had  given  his 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
ut  as  yet  he  gave  no  evi- 

change  of  heart.    He  had 
!;  of  high- priest,  as  well  as 


chief^  in  iieathenism ;    and   now  he 
could  not  brook  to  heax*  his  infeidoiB 
lead  the  public  devotaons  of  the  people. 
As  long  as  the  taachers  took  the  whole 
of  the  service  he  was  ipikMed,  but  as 
soon  as  these  his  dependents  prayed  in 
the  congregation,  this  juroud  heathen 
chieftain  resolved  to  do  Ml  he  could  to 
iutteiniapt  the  advance  of  a  religion 
whioh  reigarded  a  ohange  of  heart  of 
more  smiportanoe  in  religion  than  place 
and  power.    He  consequently  raised 
a  persecution,  but  by  forbearance  oda 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  instruction^ 
his  mind  became  enlightened,  his  heart 
subdued,  and  his  opposition  ceased. 

*'  The  blessings  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  civilization  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Manihiki  and  Tongareva. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  native 
pastors,  their  inhabitants  are  advanc- 
ing in  intelligence,  purity,  and  peace ; 
and,  at  the  last  great  day,  when  the 
Lord  shall  be  glorified  by  His  saints, 
shall  be  found,  even  £rom.  the  barren 
reef  islands  of  the  Manihikian  group, 
many  who  shall  increase  their  number 
and  swell  their  song  of  praise  to  the 
Saviour-" — Gemt/romtke  Corallslandt, 


5.— NUI  AND  YAITUPU  IN  1870. 

id  serrice  rendered  by  the  teachers,  and  its  happy  results  in  the 
and  conversion  of  the  native  races,  together  with  the  warm  affec- 
lich  the  little  churches  hold  their  pastors,  are  amply  illustrated  in 
journal  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  from  which  extracts  hava 
jen  given : — 


The  extemalbenefits  brought 
ipel  to  this  island  are  evident 
s  one  lands.  The  people,  a 
ago  naked  savages,  are  now 
ind  in  their  right  minds.* 
kpel,  without  exception  the 
ind  most  pleasant-looking 
jtve  seen  in  the  South  Seas, 
r   prominent    object.     The 


teacher  Xirisome  met  us  in  a  esoo9 
outside  the  reef,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  met  us  on  the  beach.  My 
work  commenced  at  once.    For  several 

hoursKirisomekeptmeoccupied  giving 
reports  of  what  had  been  done,  asking 
me  questions  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture  which  had  puzzled  him,  and 
on  matters  relating  to  his  work.    In- 
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deed,  the  loug  list  of  questions,  which 
he  brought  out  of  his  box,  and  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  years,  was 
almost  enough  to  frighten  one.  How- 
ever, we  got  through  them  one  by  one, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  fore- 
thought, the  anxiety  he  manifested  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  regu- 
late his  work  by  them.  He  said  he 
had  often  felt  perplexed  to  know  what 
to  do,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had 
shown  a  large  amount  of  commoU'Sense 
in  some  matters  upon  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  decide  for  himsel£  He 
and  his  wife  are  an  excellent  pair,  and 
models  of  what  our  Polynesian  pioneers 
should  be.  The  report  of  the  work 
was  closed  with  what  was  to  me  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Kirisome  handed 
me  a  bag  of  money,  tho  contribution 
of  the  people  for  the  present  year  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  When  I 
counted  it,  I  found  202  dols.  25c.,  or 
^^40  9s.  This  is  the  gift  of  212  people, 
the  entire  population  only  amounting 
to  that  number ! 

''The  number  of  candidates  for 
church-membership  was  117-  Kiri- 
some and  I  examined  them  individu- 
ally, and  upon  his  recommendation 
I  decided  on  uniting  ninety  of  them  in 
Christian  fellowship.  We  accordingly 
held  a  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  12th,  at  which  a  church  was 
formed  of  ninety  members,  and  the  new 
church  then  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

**  Vaittjptj. — Before  we  went  ashore 
we  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  settlement,  which  is  very  pretty. 
A  neat  stone  chapel  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, behind  which  is  the  teacher's 
house ;  while  on  either  side  are  ranged 
the  houses  of  the  natives.  But  one 
large  building,  standing  back  with 
a  double  roof,  attracted  most  at- 
tention. We  could  not  understand 
what  was  its  use.    On  landing,  I  found 


it  to  be  a  new  chapel,  newl 
During  the  stormy  aeaao 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  olc 
washed  down  by  the  wi 
rose  very  high  and  flooded 
sequence  of  this,  thepeopl 
and  built  a  new  chapel  j 
the  beach ;  and  in  the  ea 
their  zeal,  they  have  h\ 
enough  to  hold  three  timec 
of  the  whole  population, 
walls  are  high  and  well-bui 
and  windows  symmetrica 
with  arched  tops.  The  "% 
does  credit  to  the  architec 
well  as  to  the  extraordina 
energy  of  the  people. 

*'  I  found  here  abundai 
for  there  were  157  can 
church-membership,  with 
to  converse.  This  occup 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  an< 
part  of  the  next  day.  ' 
and  I  decided  on  admiti 
membership  in  the  church 
formed.  All  of  these  had  a 
ledge  of  the  Scriptural  tn 
portant  to  salvation,  an( 
reported  well  of  by  the  t< 
outward  deportment.  Th< 
candidates  had  been  from ' 
years  inquirers ;  and  I  mij 
difficulty  have  admitted 
number,  but  I  thought  i 
them  no  harm  to  wait  anol 

**At  4  P.M.,  the  peopL 
in  the  new  chapel,  which  t 
cided  to  have  opened  on  th 
Those  about  to  be  united 
fellowship,  amongst  who] 
king  of  the  island,  occupi 
of  the  building,  while  th< 
population  occupied  the  o] 
I  adminstered  the  ordinan 
tian  baptism  to  them;  aft 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Suppe 
**  Peni,  the  teacher  who  h 
here  since   the    introduct 
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0  the  island,  has  long  boen 

from  an  affection  of  the  chest, 

loessitates  his  retirement  from 

u    I  took  occasian  during  the 

to   allude  to  his    return  to 

md  introduce  Paulo,  his  suc- 

)  the  people.    The  mention  of 

3moTal  deeply  affected  many 

the  audience,    and  I   was 

to  cut  my   remarks  short  to 

the   place  being  a  house  of 

It  must  be  a  soured  of  joy 

to  leaye  the  island  in  so  pros- 


perous a  state,  as  a  result,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  of  his  own  labours. 
He  leaves  a  church  of  103  members, 
with  fifty-four  candidates  yet  remain- 
ing. Vice  is  almost  unknown  on  the 
island,  a  respectable  form  of  goyem- 
ment  is  established,  and  everything 
conducted  in  the  quietest  and  most 
orderly  manner.  If  the  x>eople  err,  it 
is  through  overmuch  zeal — an  error, 
if  error  it  be,  which  is  refreshing  now 
and  then  to  behold." 


6.— ARORAE  IN  1871. 

more  recently,  viz.,  in  February  of  last  year,  Leleifotu,  native 
at  Arobae,  one  of  the  Gilbert  Group,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 


je,  which  tells  its  own  tale  : — 

hold  religious  services  regu- 
the  large  house  in  which  the 
iised  to  hold  their  heathen 
igs.  We  have  no  chapel  yet. 
pie  are  not  fond  of  work,  and 
cult  to  get  them  to  do  much, 
fess   to  have   given  up  their 

worship;  but  there  is  one 
ry  unseemly — most  of  the  males 
services  without  anj'  dress  what- 
he  women  wear  thin  cocoanut- 
Ues.  The  people  are  very  poor ; 
inot  at  present  buy  clothes. 
re  were  a  groat  many  stone 

the  island;  I  counted  215. 
pie  came  to  me,  and  asked  me 
V  their  gods  away,  because,  if 
mained,  they  would,  out  of 
re  offerings  to  them  ;  but  they 
to  have  only  the  God  of  heaven 
r  God.  It  was  hard  work  for 
i>egan  at  one  end  of  the  island, 
it  on  to  the  other  end.  It  took 
>  whole  days  to  destroy  their 
k>me  were  large  stones ;  others 
udl.  The  people  were  accus- 
0  give  a  great  many  offerings  of 
these  stones. 


**  There  were  three  stones  larger 
than  the  others.  The  people  said  these 
were  superior  gods.  I  went  to  one  of 
these  when  I  was  destroying  the 
stones,  and  taking  some  of  the  food 
which  was  lying  before  it,  began  to 
eat.  The  people  cried  out,  expecting 
I  should  fall  down  dead.  Some  of  the 
cocoanuts  which  had  been  given  to 
the  god  I  took  to  my  house.  The 
people  wished  me  to  destroy  all  the 
inferior  gods  before  the  great  ones, 
because  they  were  most  afraid  of  them ; 
but  I  took  hold  of  one  big  stone,  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces. 

**  One  man  said  to  me,  *  What  about 
these  gods  when  they  are  thrown 
away  ?  *  I  replied,  *  They  are  no  gods. 
There  is  only  one  God — the  God  of 
heaven.'  He  then  said,  *  It  is  good  ; 
throw  away  these  false  gods.'  Another 
man  asked  me  if  I  had  command  over 
the  rain,  to  cause  it  to  descend  ?  I 
replied,  that  God  alone  had  power  to 
cause  it  to  rain.  He  then  said,  *  Pray 
to  God  that  it  may  rain,  lest  we  all 
die  on  account  of  the  drought.* " 
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7.— THE  NEW  GUINEA  MISSION, 

With  devout  gratitude  to  God  we  append  translations  of  lettm  from 
two  teachers  labouring  in  connection  with  our  newly-formed  mission— the 
one  at  Tuti,  tlie  other  at  Dudu.    They  are  addressed  respectively  to  Meun. 
Crcagh   and  Jones.      In   a  letter  just  received  from   the  I^ev.  A.  W« 
MiTRRAY,  who  will  again  proceed  to  Cape  York  in  Octoher  next,  he  writeit 
"  We  intend  to  take  eight  or  ton  more  teachers  from  Mare  and  lifu.   I 
hope  we  shall  soon  have  a  goodly  band  from  the  Eastern  Islands  for  the 
Malay  race.     The  Tahitian  mission,  the  Hervey  Islands  and  Niue  may  d» 
much.,  and  I  trust  they  will." 


Letter  from  Guchenge. 
•*Tuti,  January  4lh,  1872. 
**  Here  is   my  letter   to  you,  Mr. 
Crcagh.     I  am  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  what  we  have  done  up  to  tho 
present  time  on  those  islands.     These 
islanders  have  been  to  us,  and  asked 
for  teachors.     They  come  to  have  ser- 
vice with  us.     The  worst  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  is,  they  keep  the  natives 
back,  and  they  plunder  their  planta- 
tions.   But  whore  we  ai-e  they  don't  do 
this.    The  beat  of  it  is,  we  are  telling 
the  natives  the  Word  of  God.     Ma- 
taika  and  I  have  each  an  island  to 
ourselves,  because  we  were  put  sepa- 
rate, and  now  Mataiku  is  at  Molelau, 
and  I  am  at  Damley  Island.     One  of 
our  number   is  very  Eick  with  fever 
and  ague ;  it  is  Siweno.    Ho  is  now 
at  Darnley  I.Nland.     He  has  come  for 
the  sake  of  his  health.    All  the  rest 
are  at  Dawate.  We  all  met  at  Darnley 
Island  on  the  24th  of  December.    Do 
yon  know,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
I  am  living  is  Tuti.   The  letter  is  gone 
that  I  wrote  to  you.    Captain  Bedford 
has  been  here  bartering.  Ho  came  here 
inquiring,  *  Have  you  plenty  of  food 
here  ? '   I  said,  '  Food  is  not  in  season 
now,  and  potatoes  are  not  in  season.* 
Tuti    is    iifty    miles    from    Darnley 
Inland.     Here  are    the    things    that 


Captain  Bedford  gave  me ;  he  is  t]» 
substitute  of  Captain  Banner:— One 
bag  of  ilour,  half  bag  of  rice,  one 
packet  of  tea,  one  bag  of  sugar,  oat 
bag  of  coffee. 

*'Thatisallfrom 

••  guohekge." 

Letter  from  Josiah. 

**Mr.    and   Mrs.   Jones,  I  hereby 
inform   you,  the  teachers,   and  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  Mare,  that  fifty- 
five  natives  of  the  island  of  Dudu 
havo  expressed  a  wish    to  embrace 
Christianity.     I    have    asked    them, 
through  an  interpreter,  one  of  their 
own  people,  who  speaks  English,  and 
they  uniformly  say,  *We  wish  very 
much  to  worship  with  yon.*    Then  I 
explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  oar 
religion.    They  continue    to    attend 
worship  regularly  every  morning  and 
evening.    When  I  ling  the  bell  (a 
wooden    gong),    they    all    flock  t<K 
prayer.    At  these  times  I  frequently 
converse  with    them,    and    auk  the 
same    question,    *■  Do    you  wish  ti^ 
become  a  Christian  ? '    *  Yes,  I  very 
much  wish  it'    Not  one  has  answend 
me.  No  ';  and  I  thank  God,  who  hai 
heard  our  prayers  on  behalf  of  these 
natives.    I  thus  inform  yon  of  the 
people   we    are    working    amoBfit 
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mysalf  are  living  on  this 
ling  the  language.  Wau- 
tresiano,  Trepeso  and  Elia, 
bher  island.  The  islands 
,  twenty  miles  apart.  We 
ent,  waiting  till  Siwen*s 
led;  then  we  intend  going 
n,  en  route  to  the  main- 
ave  no  food  on  this  island. 
3at  fish  only ;  but  on  some 
Is  there  is  an  abundance 
as  growing  wild  in  the 
intend  making  Tauan 
our  rendezvous,  and 
ut  thence  to  the  main- 
8  close  to  it.  We  have  a 
1  be  able  to  work  across. 
a  on  those  islands,  we  are 


learning  the  language,  and  trying  ta 
teach  the  people  about  Jesus.  We 
cannot  tell  what  will  come  of  their 
profession, — whether  they  will  remain 
faithful  or  fall  away.  We  cannot  see 
into  the  hearts.  The  mainland  is 
sickly.  We  have  heard  of  two  Mar6 
men  dying  of  intermittent  fever; 
others,  of  our  own  countrymen,  we 
have  seen  laid  up  with  fever  and  ague,^ 
yet  they  were  only  one  day  on  the 
mainland,  and  fell  sick  immediately. 
We  shall  go  and  see.  For  a  time  we 
shall  simply  visit,  returning  by  boat 
to  the  islands. 

**Iam, 

**  JOSIAH." 
**  August  7th,  18T1." 


8.— EAEOTONGA  IN  1872. 

f  to  the  Hervey  Islands,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Chris-^ 
3  in  Rarotonga^  while  caring  for  the  heathen  islands  by  which 
pounded,  are  themselves  *'  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
brt  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  multiplied.''  This  is  evident 
ports  just  received  of  the  seven  native  teachers,  who,  under 
endence  of  the  Rev.  Ja^mCes  Chalmers,  labour  among  them. 
Df  these  reports  passages  are  selected.     Teavae  writes  thus : — 


3ar  1869,  by  the  consent 
h  and  Mr.  Chalmers,   I 

with  the  blessing  of  God 
n  the  village  Titikaveka. 

to  make  known  to  you 
'  the  work  which  I  have 

church,  and  also  our 
>th    the    good    and    the 

will  write  about  the 
'  people  manifest    deep 

our  Sabbath  services  as 
»  the  House  of  God  for 
hear  His  Word  and  to 
y.  The  early  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  ser- 
well  attended.  It  is  my 
blown  to  them  the  Word 


of  God,  which  is  able  to  make  thenx 
wise  unto  salvation.    I  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  to  the  good  and  the  evil ;  to 
preach  concerning    death  and  life — 
concerning  the  anger  of  God  and  the 
love  of  God.      I  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  hell,  and  the  evils  that  must 
come  upon  all  who    do  not    receive 
Jesus — they  wiU  perish.     I  preach  of 
Heaven  and  of  the  chosen  saints  pur- 
chased by   the  blood  of  Jesus'  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit— they 
shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord;  X 
sti'ive  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  all 
evil — to  cleave  unto  Jesus  with  a  be- 
lieving heart  that  they  may  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord. 
<*  There  are  many  here  who  have 
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i;nily  received  Jesus,  the  foundation 
of  their  faith,  and  who  strive  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  by  which  they 
are  called,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness. 

**  In  the  preparation  of  my  thoughts 
and  words  that  I  may  preach  to  the 
people,  I  go  before  my  Father,  God, 
and  I  pray  Him  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
that  He  would  richly  bless  me  with 
His  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may 
"be  filled — that  I  may  bo  over  assisted 
Ijy  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  who 
hoar  me  may  have  their  hearts  filled 
with  the  SVord  of  God,  and  be 
strengthened  and  established  in  it. 

**  There  are  many  tokens  that  the 
Word  of  God  progresses,  in  that  many 
young  men  and  young  women  ac- 
knowledge their  faith. 

*  There  is  one  thing  which  griovos 
me,  and  I  know  it  will  grieve  you ; 
feome  of  our  young  men  are  led  astray 
by  foreign  drink,  and  some  continue 
the  native  '  kava.'  Truly  it  has  the 
power  of  a  wild  beast ;  it  destroys 
men  and  women  and  all  good.   During 


the  past  year,  1871,  some  wl 
gone  astray  by  this  tempttAkn 
returned  from  their  eviL  Wt 
faith  in  the  power  of  prayer,  a 
have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  n 
Christ,  that  all  wickedness  al 
uprooted  and  destroyed;  ofu 
would  be  better  if  all  would  be 
this — one  reason  why  the 
drink  is  not  overcome  by  the 
is  that  governors  and  chiefs  gi 
couragement  to  foreigners  to 
and  sell  it  to  our  people ;  I  t 
this,  that  you  may  know  the  gc 
bad  of  our  people.  I  rejoic 
many  of  our  young,  men  are 
to  be  teachers  to  the  heathen  Is 
distant;  some  of  our  chur 
already  in  the  New  Hebrid 
Maniiki ;  some  are  in  the  Inst 
preparing:  this  gladdens  my  hei 
it  is  our  prayer  that  this  work 
established. 

The  church  is  zealous  in' its 
vours  to  help  the  Society  by 
hold  and  individual  contribut 
money  oil,  oofiee,  and  cotton." 


IsAiA  Papkhia,  who  resides  at  Arorangi,  tells  us  that : — 


**  Good  is  growing  in  these  lands; 
evil  also  grows  with  the  evil-disposed. 
The  church,  however,  is  zealous  in  its 
regard  to  the  Holy  "Word,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  may  grow.  Do  not, 
however,  think  that  all  on  Rarotonga 
are  believers ;  no,  it  is  not  so !  some 
are  believers — some  are  unbelievers. 
One  great  evil  over  which  we  mouin 
this  year  is  that  so  many  young  men 
have  become  so  fond  of  drinking  the 
native  *kava.'  But  the  church 
members  have  been  very  zealous  in 
their  endeavours  to  subdue  this  evil, 
and  that  their  minds  may  be  turned  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

''Many  have  returned   from  such 


evil  practices  during  the  past ; 
the  faith  of  Christ 

"  Many  others  also  have  p 
to  devote  themselves  as  meseei 
the  Gt)spel  to  the  heathen. 

*'"We  are  zealous  also  with  re 
the  instruction  of  the  children 
great  work — that  the  children  i 
tain  knowledge.  It  is  not  witl 
with  parents  in  Britain,  where  t 
anxious  that  their  children  du 
educated;  parents  in  this  lai 
much  disregard  their  children's^ 

'*  We  do  not  hold  with  a  wee 
the  Gospel  we  havo  reoeiTed,  i 
earnestly  pray  on  your  behalf 
behalf  of  all  lands." 
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•ayerful  interest  taken  by  the  churches   generally  in  the    New 
[ission,  is  described  by  Mabetu,  of  Ngatangiia: — 


we  have  hoard  of  the  heathen 
f  many  have  expressed  their 
[)e  sent  as  servants  of  God  to 
n  the  way  of  life,  and  not 
lie  x>eople  in  Papua,  but* to 
Tuanaki,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
lathen  darkness, 
ive  established  special  (extra) 
jetings  in  all  the  churches  in 
lages  on  this  account,  so  that 
)  churches  all  the  godly  are 
)d  to  meet  to  think  about  and 
■or  these  lands — that  God 
pleased  to  give  us  for  our- 
re  true  piety  and  more  faith 


towards  Christ^  that  Earotonga  may 
have  the  kingdom  of  Christ  fully  es- 
tablished— that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
richly  poured  out  upon  all  our  people, 
chiefs,  governors,  rich  and  poor  may 
all  be  true  believers,  and  not  only  so 
in  this  land  but  throughout  the  whole 
world — that  God  would  cause  His 
Word  to  grow  in  all  heathen  lands, 
that  all  who  now  know  Him  not  may 
know  Him  and  His  only  beloved  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 


9.—MANUA. 

learly  forty  years  since  native  teachers  were  introduced  to  this 
hich  is  an  outstation  of  Tutuila,  Samoa ;  and  Tauqa  and  others 
ir  there.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  war-spirit,  the  course  of 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  inimical  to  true  religion.  In  the 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  island  two  years  since,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
states  that,  throughout  all  this  trying  season,  Tauga  has  been  instant 
and  out  of  season,  by  day  and  by  night,  endeavouring  to  restrain 
o  promote  peace.     Our  brother  adds  : — 


he  work  of  the  Lord  among 

S  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 

;  that  has  progressed.    The 

of  the  Gospel  has  exerted  a 

and  restraining  influence 
people  generally.  They  have 
eltthe  power  of  God's  Word, 
I    feV   have   yielded    their 

its  influence.  Thirty- six 
received  into  church  fellow - 
last  October.  On  the  other 
y-four  have  been  separated 
imunion  with  the  church, 
r  those  who  have  voluntarily 
o  join  the  war-party,  thus 
Imost  a  mere  exchange  of 


persons ;  but,  I  think,  the  gain  has 
been  great  in  the  superior  spiritual 
state  of  those  received,  as  compared 
with  those  dismissed.  There  is  also,  I 
trust,  a  much  improved  state  of  mind 
among  the  members  generally,  for,  on 
our  arrival,  the  church  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  fac  simile  of  that  of  Sardis ; 
spiritual  life  seemed  all  but  extinct. 
This  was  a  sad  reverse  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  here  ten  years 
ago. 

"  Mrs.  Powell  also  has  held  more  than 
170  Bible  classes  with  the  women,  and 
these  have  exerted  no  small  influence 
for  good." 
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10.— SAMOA.    NORTH  WESTERN  OITTSTATIGNS  IN  187U 

These  include  the  Tokel^^u,  Ellice,  and  Gilbert  Gboitps.  Tfai 
cumstances  attending  the  location  of  teachers  on  their  yarioos  islands 
already  been  detailed.  Our  brother,  Mr.  Powell,  visited  them  at  the  di 
last  year,  and  his  report  presents  a  striking  and  happy  contrast  when  T 
in  connection  with  their  early  history  : — 


"Fakaofo. — The  church   numbers 
forty-four,  nine  of  whom  were  received 
during  the  present  visit.    Two  had 
been  excluded  during  the  year  for  im- 
moral  conduct.    All   had    otherwise 
gone  on  prosperously.    A  new  chapel 
bad  been  erected  which  has  a  very  neat 
appearance.    It  is  built  of  block-coral, 
it   has  gable  ends,   and  it  measures 
42ft.  long  by  24ft.  wide.     The  windows 
are  Venetian,  the  pulpit  is  on  a  broad 
platform  and  is  made  of  tamanu-wood* 
There  are  on  each  side  four  posts  of  a 
wood  like  walnut  supporting  the  roof. 
**  1  was  much  pleased  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  and  with  the 
evident  genuineness  of  their  faith  and 
love.    After  conversing  with  the  can- 
didates, I  preached  to  the  people,  and 
then  held  a  special  meeting  with  the 
church  members  and  rulers,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show  them  from  Scrip- 
ture that  it  is  their  duty  to  wholly 
support  their  teacher  and  to  relieve  the 
Society  from  any  charge  on  that  ac- 
count.   They  readily  assented  to  the 
proposal.    I  therefore  suggested  that 
the  month  of  January  would  be  a  suit- 
able time  to  make  their  presents  to 
him,  and  directed  that  each  year  be 
should  render  to    the  visiting  mis- 
sionary an  accoimt  of  what  he  may 
have  received,  in  order  that,  if  insuffi- 
cient, it  may  be  supplemented  from 
the  supply  allowed  for  teachers  in  these 
oatstations. 

**  I  may  here  remark  that  I  made 
BimilaT  arrangements  with  all  the 
churches  in  this  and  the  Ellice  Qroup. 


It  is  therefore  probable  that  tbi^ 
will  for  the  future  be  required 
the  funds  of  the  Society  lor 
groups.  Indeed,  conaidesiog 
their  voluntary  contributione  m 
in  value  this  year  to  about  il80  et 
these  missions  may  already  be  re| 
as  self-supporting,  while  tfaeirpi 
of  food  to  the  ship  help  to  leesei 
small  measure,  the  expense  < 
visits.  Their  presents  of  thii 
during  the  present  visit  amoi 
value  to  about  £15. 

"  Atafu.  —  Fataiki,    the    1 

teacher,  and  his  wife  are  full  c 

and  energy,  and  would  like  a 

sphere  of  labour,  especially  incu 

heathen  islands.  They  would  b< 

viceablepair  for  New  Guinea,  eep 

on  the  supposition  of  a  misi 

from  either   Nine   or   Samoa 

thither  with  a  band  of  teaohet 

those  groups.    I  promised  to  re; 

their  wish  to  the  committee. 

missionary,  the  Bev.  W.  E. ' 

was  kind  enough  to  eend  fh 

photographs  of  their  children 

they  left  in  their  own  island 

and  of  other  members  of  the 

and  it  was  affecting  to  witiM 

deep  emotions  which  the  sight  < 

excited.    How  thoroughly  on 

the  most  refined,  in  the  deepi 

finest  qualities  of  tbeliiiinanbf 

this  pair  appear  as  they  looked  i 

precious  treasures,  prewed  i 

their  breasts,  and  aihed   €fm 

their  tears  1  ** 

**  NT7KX7LAELAE.~We  hfOOi 
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and  his  ytHe  and  children 
e  had  b«eu  peraisteab  in 
awe  of  usofulneM.  XIndor 
Modonco  the  people  had 
leat  stone  chapel ;  it 
;ht  foDt  long  by  thirty 
a  iiljout  nine  feet  high. 
;iiui  windows,  fovrut  each 
'O  at  each  end,  besideB  ft 
1  Hide  and  each  end.  The 
I  a  verj  neat  appou-aiice. 
13  a  platform  u  few  inches 
1  is  ported  off  from  the 

chapcd  by  a  neat  railing, 
rwoy  whose  posts,  about 
igh,  haTo  omamental  tops. 
I  mil  is  a  pow  on  each 
I  chapel,  a  pulpit  in  the 
a  communion  table  on  one 
)  in  ailvance  of  the  pulpit, 
lurch  iraa  constituted  last 
',  'Whitmeo,  and  conaistad 
jight  members,  including 
:  and  hin  wife.  Of  these, 
m  excluded  for  imooriility, 
ad  dieil  in  joyful  unticipa- 
;ting  her  SaTiour.  Before 
ire  she  exhorted  hor  family 
jod  for  salvation  through 
no  were  aeloctod  front  ths 
mdidates,  and  propoBod  to 
to  be  receired  atthoir  next 
o  that  the  number  for  the 
a  Trill  bo  thirty-five." 
run. — The  teaoher,  Tnna, 
fo,  and  childnn  mn  qsHt 

seem  to  be  getting  q 
Mn  Mrs.  Powell  laaM,  f^ 
it  wild  with4e)i|ht 


to  these  volantarilT  exil*d  lerriLTs  ,; 
JeBui  is  one  ot  the  miny  ;-:.-ia 
rsBultiDg  from  the  posMnij^.  o:  .ir 
missionary  ship. 

"The  people  are  buildiac  &  z^-r 
and  couimodioDs  stone  boue  iw  ^-.^ 
teacher,  and  when  tLit  is  -'  -^rj 
they  intend  building  a  uvraxxL 

"  Taitupc— The  Gotp^  wm  =;rv 
duced  to  the  people  of  Vikcis  *  >,u 
six  years  ago ;  the  »lTiKe  ^j  lir* 
mode  since  then  is  bulr  n.— t1£^c 
The  most  contpumcai  ^■•-'[■■ir  ir  '-' 
this  Changs  we  to*  caty-'.  asi  z^ 
teacher's  lioius,  toTtthe  wsi  -i* 
genenl  dnliad  app«aiBaK  of  'm 
people.  Oleir  pnttct  ajv.:  ^.^ 
them  about  £100  mni.  :i  WAij; 
oil,  besides  thsir  on  Uhcir.  ;•  "i^ 
lao  feet  long,  %  fen  »:ie.  -m^,  » 
double  roof.  Ii  bu  Iwhrj-oe*  »-i- 
dows,  with  Hint  pwM  J/  eM~A 
each.U  imAMby  10,im  st^":-  ,-  -  v. 

lights  for  di»i,  ifc,  p,„,  ^  ^:"^r 

are  la  iu^M,  y^  ^^    For  sift  -v.-- 
ofgalnntiedim. 

■«™«  <rf  God  ■  fnrth-T  <.r  -    - 

a*  libeM%  rf  Aeir  T',::iL- i  -  '  ■ .  1 


>  dw  Au^  ( 


3I.1T3 
M^nawitiM,^.^.  i 

«Ii  *Wh»ifcont  '■-.i'l 

^n  aO:  and  v. 


Tiv; 
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**The  band  of  fifty-four  candidates 
left  by  Mr.  \Vhitmeo  last  year  bad 
increased  to  one  hundred.  I  conversed 
with  all  these  individually,  and  selected 
twenty  of  the  number  to  propose  for 
admission,  under  the  hope  that  these 
have  passed  from  death  imto  life, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  soon  as  I 
had  finished  conversing  with  these,  a 
service  was  hold  in  the  chapel,  and  a 
deeply  interesting  sight  presented 
itself  in  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
gregation. They  were  all  decently 
clad,  and  appeared  devout  and  in- 
terested while  I  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  young  and  old  the  Re- 
deemer's invitation  —  '  Come  unto 
me.*  At  the  close  of  the  service,  a 
church  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
the  twenty  new  members  were  re- 
<;eived  and  baptised.  I  then  gave 
some  general  instructions  in  reference 
to  some  matters  on  which  information 
had  been  sought,  viz.,  I  stated  that  it 
is  against  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
for  church  members  to  unite  in  mar- 
riage with  any  who  are  not  in  the 
Lord.  That  the, church  ought,  with 
others,  who  may  be  disposed  to  help, 
wholly  to  support  their  teacher ;  and 
that  the  teacher  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  trading,  and  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  vessels.  Those  in- 
structions were  given  also  to  the  other 
churches." 

"NUICUFETAU  (De  PeYSTER  IS- 
LAND).— The  amount  of  work  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  people 
•under  the  superintendence  of  their 
late  teacher  is  truly  surprising.  The 
adult  male  population  is  only  sixty, 
And  yet  in  six  years  they  had  removed 
their  village  from  an  islet  which  they 
formerly  occupied,  to  the  one  which 
they  now  inhabit,  and  which  they  call 
KoUna  {OosJieti),    and,  besides  their 


own  dwellings,  they  have  emd 
foHowing  stone  buildings, viz.: 
pel,  57  feet  long  by  27  feet  In 
schoolhouse  64}  feet  long  by 
stone  wall,  enclosing  the  twoba 
three  feet  high  and  720  feet  in  < 
ference ;  a  teacher's  dwellin 
108  feet  long  by  28^  bnwd;  i 
servant's  houses,  each  42  feet 
18  feet  broad.  All  these  h 
were  furnished  with  panellei 
and  Venetian  windows.  The 
had  also  mafle  about  300  ga 
cocoa-nut  oil,  to  pay  for  som 
doors  and  windows  and  hinges 
teacher's  house.  Besides  thas 
ings,  there  were  in  the  course  • 
tion  two  or  more  stone  dwellin; 
which  some  of  the  people  wen 
ing  for  themselves.  Such  an 
of  labour  must  have  predn 
possibility  of  much  atten' 
schools,  and  explains  Mr.  W 
report  of  last  year.  I  was  lej 
find  that  a  pleasing  change 
respect  had  taken  place  nn 
present  teacher.  Schools  wo 
larly  attended,  and  the  pec 
purchased  from  a  vessel  a  gooi 
of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  al 
at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  eacfc 
had  also  purchased  28  copie 
New  Testament  and  Psalms, 
Hymn-books.  The  number  ( 
dates  for  church  membershif 
creased  from  40  to  62.  Ic< 
with  these  individually,  and 
22  men  and  12  women,  who  m 
have  an  intelligent  relianc 
Christ  for  salvation,  and  of 
entertain  the  hope  that  th 
been  enlightened  and  renews 
Holy  Spirit.  These  I  baptx 
constituted  the  first  Christiaii 
of  Nukufetau,  on  Friday,  Oct 
13th,  1871." 
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11.— YALUE  OP  THE  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 

sir  last  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  dwelt  at  length  on  the  great 
which  these  native  missionaries  have  rendered  to  the  Society,  and 
ise  still  to  he  made  in  the  future  of  the  Polynesian  Missions  on. 
be  Society  has  hestowed  so  much  lahour.  These  missions  do  not 
lone..  These  churches  and  converts  do  not  wish  to  live  for  them- 
Themselves  saved  from  the  idolatries,  the  craelties,  the  vices  of 
herSf  they  are  ready  to  preach  to  others  the  Gospel  which  has  saved 
res.  Apart,  therefore,  from  all  the  great  henefits  already  enjoyed^ 
8  before  these  churches,  and  the  Society  in  the  future,  a  grandeur  of 
88  which  few  have  imagined  to  be  practicable.  With  the  services 
fy-eight  missionaries,  and  an  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
back  up  these  willing  native  churches,  we  are  touching  the  edge  of 
tfulness  already.  But  there  was  one  man  before  us  in  grasping  the 
of  the  vision  and  in  employing  the  agencies  necessary  to  realise  it. 
■ote  John  Williams  in  his  Missionary  Enterprises.  We  are  only 
ng  up  the  programme  which  he  sketched  for  us  nearly  forty  years 


withstanding  all  that  has  been 
in  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
in  transforming  their  barbar- 
lolent,  and  idolatrous  inhabi- 
bo  a  comparatively  civilised,  in- 
18,  and  Christian  people,  I  never 
red  this  group  alone  as  worthy 
3  and  labours  of  the  niimber  of 
ariee  who  have  been  employed 
It  is  only  by  viewing  the  Tahi- 
■ion  as  a  fountain  from  whence 
ams  of  salvation  are  to  flow  to 
Dierous  islands  and  clusters 
d  oyer  that  extensive  ocean, 
can  perceive  it  to  be  worthy 

importance  that  has  been 
i  to  it,  or  of  the  labour  and 
» which  the  London  Missionary 
has  bestowed  upon  it.  To  this 
,   however,   considered  in  its 

to  other  islands,  too  much 


importance  cannot  be  attached;  for 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  islands 
now  professedly  Christian,  there  are, 
within  a  comparatively  small  distance, 
many  largo  and  extensive  groups  of 
which  little  is  known.  Among  these 
are  the  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia,  Solomon's  Archipelago, 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and, 
above  all,  the  immense  island  of  New 
Guinea.  This  island  is  said  to  be 
1,200  miles  in  length,  and,  in  som& 
parts,  about  300  in  breadth.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  most  beautiful  island^, 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  inhabited  by  several  mil- 
lions of  immortal  beings,  suffering  all 
the  terrific  miseries  of  a  barbarous  ■ 
state,  and  dying  without  a  knowledge 
of  God,  or  the  Gospel  of  His  Son." 
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II- — <SJaitg^ai. — gltmoir  of  a  Batiire  C|risl 

ON  the  fall  of  Nankin  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  a  muttit 
refugees  came  to  Shanghai.    Among  them  was  one  named  i 
Ju-YUNO.     In  185T,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  London 
Chapel  in  the  city.     Step  by  step  he  was  brought  to  apprehend  ^ 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  in  due  time  he  was  baptized.     On  the  ooo 
ment  of  a  mission  in  Hankow,  he  accompanied  Messrs.  Johk  and 
to  that  city,  where  he  did  good  service.    Ketuming  to  Shangl 
Chang  was  appointed  door-keeper  of  the  largest  city  chapel ;  and 
duct  in  that  capacity,  and  as  a  deacon  of  the  church,  was  in  ev 
satisfactory.     His  age  gained  for  him  respect  and  honour,  and  hi 
-deportment  was  in  accordance  with  his  Christian  profession, 
above  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mtjirhead  : — 


*'  At  length,'*  writes  Mr.  Muirhead, 
**  the  time  of  our  fnend*s  departure  drew 
nigb.  In  November  last,  ho  was  seized 
with  a  kind  of  partial  paralysis  in  his 
arms  and  limbs,  which  happily,  did  not 
afFoct  his  consciousness.  He  recovered 
from  it  in  some  degree,  but  it  left  him 
so  weak,  that  he  was  unable  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  went 
to  his  son*s  house,  where  he  lay  down 
to  die.  Hearing  he  was  ill,  the  writer 
called  to  see  him.  At  first  I  could 
only  express  my  sympathy  with  him, 
and  my  hope  that  he  would  soon  get 
bettor.  lie  thanked  me  very  warmly, 
and  asked  mo  to  remember  him  in 
prayer.  The  next  day  he  was  evidently 
much  worse,  and  on  inquiring  how  he 
was,  he  replied,   *I  am  happy,  happy.' 

*  How  was  it  so  ?*  I  asked.  He  said 
that  *  ho  knew  in  his  heart  that  Jesus 
was  calling  him  home.*  *But  have 
you  no  fear  in  your  mind  about  it  ?* 

*  Oh,  no !  For  many  years  I  have  had 
the  assurance  in  my  heart  that  Jesus 
was  my  Saviour,  and  he  has  taken  all 
my  fear  and  sorrow  away.'  *  But 
are  j'ou  not  a  sinner,  and  what  then  ?* 

*  Yes,  my  sins  are  many,  very  many, 
but  Jesus  has  washed  them  away  with 


his  blood,  and  therefore,  I  a: 

*  Do  you  feel  that  Jesus  is  i 
now  ?*  *  Yes,  he  is,  and  is 
me  happy.*    *  Is  he  precious 

*  Very  precious,*  was  his  aasn 
emphatic  tone.  I  then  quote 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  ti 
gladly  responded,  such  as  the 
of  Christ,  in  John  xiv.  2.  Ii 
striking  manner,  he  cried, 
overcome  the  world.'  He  wi 
if  this  was  through  believing 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  and  only  so.' 

"  On  visiting  him  again,  Ifi 
very  weak,  and  on  inquiring 
felt,  he  replied  that  he  seemed 
great  darkness.  I  exhorted 
trust  in  Jesus,  and  that  he  i 
with  him.  '  But  will  Jesa 
accept  me  ?•  I  answered,  *  Ha 
said — him  that  cometh  to  me, 
no  wise  cast  outP  Do  you 
member  His  words  ?*  •  Yes,  I  d< 
have  you  not  come  to  Hi"i 
heart  ?'  *  Yes,  I  have,  butma^ 
make  a  difference  by  aoceptin 
and  rejecting  me  ?'  '  Oh  i 
friend,'  was  my  reply.  He  saj 
soever  believeth  in  Me,  ha: 
leaving  him  to  fill  up  the  di 
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•  everlasting  life.*  I  told  him 
was  then  very  weak,  and  these 
and  fears  often  came  ever  God's 
in  their  last  hours.  *  Could  he 
L  to  mind,  pilgrim  as  he  was, 
5  the  river  of  death,  how  dis- 
he  was,  but  did  that  affect  his 
'  'No,'  he  said,  *it  did  not/ 
'  friend  is  it  with  you ;  Jesus  is 
I,  and  He  will  help  you  all  the 
irough  the  dark  valley,  anrl 
'ou  safely  to  the  other  side.*  I 
o  him  of  David's  experience,  in 
d  Psalm,  and  mentioned  other 
38  of  Scripture,  which  seemed 
d  him  much  satisfaction.    Last 


of  all,  I  referred  to  the  great  multitude 
before  the  throne,  whom  he  was  so 
soon  to  join,  and  asked  him  if   the 
prospect  of  it  made  him  happy  ?  *  Yes, 
yes,'  was  his  earnest  reply.    I  then 
bade  him  farewell,  not  expecting  to  see 
him  again,  and  told  him  he  was  only 
preceding  his  Christian  friends  on  the 
way  home,  and  that  ere  long  they 
would  be  with  Him  in  heaven.    Ho 
could  only  say — *  happy,  happy.*  That 
same  afternoon  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  and  his  redeemed  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  the  world  above.     His  death 
took  place  on  the  Gth  January,  1872, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.** 


iiL-|tofes  of  %  llont^. 

1.— OEDINATIOX  OF  A  MISSIONARY  TO  MADAGASCAE. 

Thursday,  June  20th,  Mr.  RicnARD  Barox,  lato  of  Lancashire  Indo- 
.t  College,  whose  departure  for  Madagascar  was  announced  in  the 
ICLE  for  July,  was  ordained  in  the  Independent  Chapel,  Kendal.  The 
ng  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  service: — The  Eev.  Professor  Scott, 
(Principal  of  the  College),  Professor  Xewth,  John  Peill,  John  Inglis, 
Jones,  Wm.  NichoUs  (of  Raven stonedalo),  and  Bonjn.  Briggs  (mis- 
^  from  Madagascar). 

2.— MEDICAL  AID  TO  THE  MONGOLS. 

xe  attendance  of  Mongols  is  each  year  becoming  greater ;  the  great 
lary  here  provides  us  the  year  through  with  a  considerable  number  of 
to.  The  Mongols,  clerical  and  lay,  complain  of  the  Chinese  climate  and 
tt  is  so  different  from  the  life  and  climate  of  the  Plateau.  At  home  they 
rincipally  upon  milk  and  flesh ;  here  the  former  is  scarce  and  dear,  and 
Lmited  means  forbids  much  indulgence  in  flesh-moat.  We  have  just  suc- 
.  in  curing  a  bad-looking  ulcer  on  the  upper  lip  and  cheek  of  a  high  llama, 
baffled  magic,  Mongol  chanting  of  prayers,  and  Chinese  medicines. 
•  caustic  was  the  only  substance  employed,  and  two  touchings  proved 
snt.  The  lay  Mongols  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  capital  in  the  winter 
fcer,  pay  tribute,  receive  pensionary  allowance,  or  accompany  their  feudal 
«.  Large  numbers  repair  to  the  hospital  for  their  own,  and  tho  ailments 
ir  friends  at  home.  Several  princes  have  sent  for  eye -lotions,  and  have 
seaents  for  past  favours.  The  hospital  is  fortunate  in  having  a  Mongol 
marj  of  the  London  Society  (Mr.  Gilmour)  resident  during  the  winter 
I  its  precincts,  who  finds  ample  scope  for  communication  with  them,  and 
i  also  of  service  in  interpreting  for  those  of  tho  patients  who  do  not  speak 
ie/*— (PcAt'wy  Hospital  Report  for  1871.) 
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IV. — Cffnttibutions. 

From  IQth  July  to  0/A  Augwil,  1872. 


it-  Marf  Cmr-    TTwTrmplo  3 


K'nJnl,    Ci^trlbatlniii  and 


R  it  reqtuite4  that  aB  remittatttM  of  Oontributuint  ht  mttde  la  the  Rsv.  Bobi 
RODINSON.  Hoint  Secretary,  MUnan  Uoiiw,  Blomfield  Strtet,  London,  S.C;  ■ 
that,  if  any  p'irtion  oftheiegiftt  U  itaiqned  for  a«jnci)ie  nbj'rrl,  /iJi  partietian 
Ikt  plrtce  and  purpott  may  be  giaea,  Uhequet  ihould  be  crosani  Raiuom,  Bom* 
and  Co.,  and  Foit-ojlke  Orders  made  pnyiible  at  tht  Gentrai  Pvtl'offic*. 


N.B.— It  is  iiiKently  Trnineated,  thnt  whenauy  Boiea  or  Parcels  its  forwudad  to  I 
Million  HooN,  to  be  ite.ipatchnd  abroad,  tbure  mar  ba  lent  to  th*  Ham*  Sacntwjil 
a  oleu  aad  full  Jmcriptino  of  thevr  Co:<TEMTa  aiid  TaLub.  ThU  infbrmmtiiui  ii  mm 
■■ry  Tor  th«  gnidanee  of  the  Ccstou  HoOHUiii  thaoaoDtriMto  whiob  thaj  go. 


Tatoi  and  Aleiandar,  PriatRV,  STUumda  Inn  and  dntrcli  Vumgt,  fThMwy  Itft' 


i 


^'Zk--?    4H^ 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 
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V^  believe  in  Nature  and  we  believe  in  Revelation  ;  biit  while  Nature 
an  never  be  taken  as  the  key  to  Revelation,  Revelation  hails  every  ray 
f  light,  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  and  of  which  her  students  can 
vail  themselves  for  the  elucidation  and  interpretation  of  her  living 
ruths.  There  is  more  in .  the  Bible  than  haa  yet  been  brought  out  of 
t ;  and  if  the  immortal  Newton,  in  the  very  flush  and  fulness  of  his 
iiscoveries,  was  wont  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  child  standing  on  the 
^reat  extended  shore  of  the  ocean'  of  truth,  playing  with  a  pebble  which 
he  waters  had  washed  to  his  feet,  how  can  we  conceive  otherwise  of 
ourselves  than  as  mere  children,  trying  to  learn  the  characters  and  spell 
^t  the  words  of  the  grand  Old  Book?  The  syllables  which  go  to  make 
Jp  the  single  word — salvation — may  glide  one  by  one  from  our  lips 
*ith  comparative  ease,  and  yet  it  will  take  eternity  to  comprehend 
^  understand  the  sublime  reality  which  the  word  only  embodies.  The 
fountain  of  inspiration  is  exhaustless,  while  the  Revelation  which  it 
'^^mpanies  and  animates  will  invite  us  into  not  only  the  most  lumi- 
nous, but  the  most  unconfined  fields  of  research  and  discovery. 

Science  is  but  groping  her  way  to  conclusions.  She  is  not  yet  in 
^c^ssession  of  any  ultimate  truth.  Her  facts  being  incomplete,  her 
^dactions  cannot  be  other  than  imperfect  and  uncertain.  ^  For  aught 
^Q  know  to  the  contrary,  there  are  facts  and  phenomena  in  Nature 
^hich  will  challenge  the  application  and  the  effort  of  mind  so  long  as 
^d  exists ;  so  that  the  world  may  never  possess  a  perfect  science  any 
^ore  than  the  Church  will  ever  have  a  perfect  theology.  There  are 
Octets  in  Nature  from  which  the  veil  may  never  be  lifted,  just  as  there 
^  mysteries  in  Revelation  which  will  remain  mysteries  for  ever.     But 
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noble  as  are  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  they  are  all  lindtedm 
power  and  capacity.     The  finite  can  never  grasp  or  comprebend  ^ 
infinite,  and  within  the  infinite  there  may  be  points  which  it  wiU  be 
impossible  to  reach  by  any  merely  intellectual  effort, — questions  wluA 
never    can    be    resolved, — truths   transcending  for  ever  our  highak 
thought.     How  does  this  fact  enhance  our  idea  of  the  future  life  1  i 
world  in  which  there  is  nothing  transcendent  and  mysterious  wooH 
render  heaven  much  less  attractive.     An  immortality  of  being  in  whidi 
there  are  not  materials  to  engage  our  profoundest  thought  and  mTiks 
our  onward  progress,  would  be  a  state  not  to  be  so  greatly  coveted.  Bat 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  lofty  inspiration,  that  "  then  we  shall  know  even  » 
we  are  known."     Even  the  intuitive  power  will  find  more  than  enoo^ 
to  occupy  it ;    and  as  truth  after  truth  rises  into  view,  and  standi 
revealed  in  the  light  of  the  Throne,  the  soul  will  swell  with  unuttenbto 
emotion,  and  be  wrapt  in  seraphic  fire. 

Christianity  has  the  vantage  ground  of  science  in  her  ultimate  &d« 
and  truths : — the  facts  being  the  basis  of  the  truths,  and  the  tratlii, 
with  tlie  facts  on  which  they  rest,  being  final  and  immutable.  Distoib 
the  facts,  and  you  endanger  the  doctrines;  invalidate  the  former,  iri 
you  overthrow  the  latter.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  Now  thetmi^ 
of  the  Divine  Essence  in  its  threefold  manner  of  subsistence-tli* 
underived  and  eternal  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — His  incam*M» 
and  death  as  the  one  perfect  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin — ^the  la^  * 
redemption — the  personality  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  4> 
production  of  spiritual  or  supernatural  life  in  the  soul — the  resurrecW 
of  the  dead,  and  the  glory  which  is  to  follow,  are  not  so  many  pdniB* 
a  doubtful  or  controversial  creed, — are  not  open  questions  yet  tow 
resolved  and  determined,  but  fixed  and  unchangeable  tnxtiis,  lipf 
claim  to  immediate  revelation  as  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  our  Itf"* 
Christianity  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  which  has  only  to  •■ 
examined  to  discover  its  falsehood ;  but  a  sublime  and  never-Ytfp' 
reality.  The  grandest  reality  which  ever  appeared  in  thisworid^ 
the  Christ.  Nothing  more  true  was  ever  found  among  men.  He  ^ 
in  Himself  the  truth,  and  everything  included  in  the  truth  of  w» 
He  is  the  Author  coiTesponds  to  His  own  perfect  character.  His  wtf  ■• 
speculative  or  negative  teaching,  but  positive  and  dogmatic.  ^ 
truth  was  present  to  His  mind  in  its  eternal  light  andcompleteneOiiiid 
hence  no  half-finished  articulations  ever  fell  from  His  lips.  There  ** 
no  reserve  in  His  statements — no  modifications  in  setting  forth  9 
doctrines.  He  never  dreamt  of  making  His  teaching  sabordiiiate  totif 
thought  and  culture  of  His  age,  but  always  of  subordinating  thetfao^P* 
and  culture  of  His  age  to  the  regenerating  and  life^ving  power  of  v* 
truth  which  He  came  to  make  known.     He  stood  immeasoiablj  i^ 
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-^very  other  teacher  of  His  day,  or  of  any  day.  If  He  could  say,  "  No 
one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him ;" — if  He  could  reveal  the 
Infinite  and  the  Immutable,  then  He  not  only  could,  but  did  reveal  the 
infinitely  true  and  iinchangeable.  Such  a  teacher  the  world  needed ; 
-and  for  such  a  teacher  the  world  was  waiting  and  looking.  The  only 
resting-place  of  faith  is  truth.  It  grapples  only  with  what  is,  and 
refuses  to  follow  after  that  which  may  be.  It  holds  fast  by  realities, 
and  the  grander  the  reality  the  firmer  is  its  grasp.  So  that  when  the 
Son  of  God  came  direct  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  make  known 
His  will,  and  reveal  His  loving  thoughts  towards  man,  He  could  not 
but  disclose  what  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  what  had  not 
entered  the  heart  of  man,  and  thus  in  His  conversations  and  discourses 
we  find  those  grand  ultimate  truths  in  which  the  mind  can  repose  with 
cabn  and  joyous  confidence. 

Now  if  there  be  in  His  teaching  any  one  doctrine  more  distinctly  set 
fwth,  or  on  which  there  is  impressed  a  higher  emphasis,  it  is  that  of  His 
death  as  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin.     This  is  the  central  truth  in 
His  ministry — the  grand  central  truth  of  Christianity.     If  His  death 
w»s  not  meant  to  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  an  atonement 
fc  sin,  then  the  New  Testament  must  have  been  constructed  on  prin- 
ciples, and  written  with  the  design,  to  mislead  men  on  the  most  momen- 
tous of  all  questions.     Whether  we  take  the  four  gospels  or  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  we  cannot  get  free  of  the  idea  of  propitiation.    It  impreg- 
Mes  the  whole  book,  and  makes  instinct  every  other  truth.     Not  that 
Qod  had  to  be  reconciled  to  men,  or  is  ever  represented  as  so  reconciled. 
&  enmity  and  the  opposition  were  not  on  His  part,  but  on  the  part  of 
Bttn.    He  needed  not  to  be  moved  to  pity  or  compassion  by  any  cause 
^  of  Himself,  but  a  basis  had  to  be  laid,  on  the  ground  of  which  man 
^onld  be  pardoned,  reconciled,  and  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  Father 
111  leaven.     Love,  as  it  exists  in  God,  is  not  something  imported  into  His 
^^stnre,  but  that  ineffable  and  eternal  goodness  which  is  inseparable  from 
Bis  very  essence  and  being — a  goodness  which  selects  its  objects,  and 
Irishes  upon  them  all  the  gifts  and  all  the  grace  of  an  infinite  royalty. 
Bui,  love,  as  a  principle,  has  its  laws  of  operation  and  development,  and 
tooording  to  these  laws — fixed  and  immutable — it  reveals  itself.    While 
S'very  utterance  about  this  love  glows  and  bums  with  intensest  fervour 
^while  the  love  itself  forms  the  highest  and  the  richest  theme  of  inspi- 
wtiofOf  it  is  always  in  connection  with  substitution,  sacrifice,  propitiar 
bn.  Hence  the  language  of  the  Christian  Volume : — '^  Herein  is  love/' 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
htmoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
b,"    The  intensity  of  the  love  is  to  be  determined  by  the  costliness  of 
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the  gift.  When  God  gave  up  His  Son,  He  could  do  no  more.  In  tkds 
one  act  He  exhausted  the  wealth  of  His  own  Crodhead,  and  His  love 
having  reached  its  utmost  limit,  it  needed  only  His  own  chos^i  medinm 
for  its  manifestation  to  excite  the  wonder  of  heaven  and  eardi— 1» 
awaken  the  song  of  angels  and  men. 

The  tendency  in  our  day  to  depreciate  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory or  sacrificial  offeiing  is  one  of  the  most  daring  efforts  to  Tlnde^ 
mine  the  whole  Christian  system.  There  are  those  who  resolve  Hk 
death  into  that  of  a  martyr,  only  of  a  higher  type,  sealing  his  testimony 
with  his  blood ;  and  there  are  those  who  conceive  of  it  as  nothing  man 
than  the  most  peiiect  example  of  patient  endurance  and  heroic  mSks- 
ing.  There  are  others  who,  in  some  undefined  sense,  believe  in  JG$ 
substitution,  but  who  see  in  ''  His  cross  and  passion  nothing  but  the 
overflowing  affluence  of  the  Father's  love  "  to  our  fallen  race ;  and  there 
are  some  who  profess  to  hold  fast  by  His  sacrificial  offering,  but  who 
unqualifiedly  deny  that  there  was  anything  judicial  or  punitive  in  vha^ 
the  Saviour  endui*ed  during  His  humiliation  and  travail  on  earth.  Iti» 
with  this  latter  view  that  we  have  to  deal ;  for  if  we  can  on  Scripture 
testimony  establish  the  contrary,  every  other  theory,  as  a  logical  sequena^ 
must  be  given  up. 

Christ  died.  This  is  a  historical  fact  about  which  there  is  no  dispoteL 
The  question,  then,  is — ^Was  His  death  voluntary  or  involuntary  1  Had 
He  such  absolute  power  over  His  own  life  that  He  could  yield  it  up  or 
not  at  pleasure  ?  |His  own  assertion  is — **  No  man  taketh  it  from  ne^ 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself ;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  hiTe 
power  to  take  it  again."  More  than  once  He  challenged  his  advenuiei 
to  lay  hands  on  Him.  His  was  not  a  mere  passive  submission,  hai 
the  sublime  action  of  One  who  had  a  work  to  do  which  no  one  else  oooU 
undertake.  "  He  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  as  the  expresBUft 
of  His  own  uncontrolled  will  and  choice — the  achievement  of  self-Moi* 
fice,  in  securing  an  end  worthy  of  the  surrender  and  the  offering. 

Egbert  Ferguson. 

(To  be  conclttded  next  month,) 

By  J.  S.  E. 

{Continued  from  last  numher.) 

XXXI. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  observe  how  some  people  will  try  to  avoid  putting^ 
their  hands  into  their  pockets,  by  either  referring  to  some  scrapie  of 
theur  own,  or  by  professing  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others.    A  phj- 
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ian,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  once  called  into  the  family  of  a  Jew  on 
htorday.  Having  done  what  he  could,  and  being  about  to  retire,  the 
«ter  of  the  household  said,  "  Dr.  C,  you  will  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot 
ar  you  a  fee  on  my  Sabbath."  My  friend  replied  that  it  was  of  no 
sequence  ;  any  time  would  do.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
)  required  his  attention  the  next  day  (Sunday),  and  when  about  to 
'e,  the  Jew  again  addressed  him,  "  Dr.  C,  I  could  not  think  of  offer- 
you  a  fee  on  yawr  Sabbath  ! "  Dr.  C,  however,  gave  him  to  under- 
id  that  such  delicacy  was  quite  uncalled  for ;  that,  as  he  was  required 
zercise  his  profession  on  his  Sabbath,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  taking 
1  those  he  served  the  customary  Jionorarium, 

XXXII. 

^  telling  this  anecdote  to  a  somewhat  facetious  friend  of  mine  the 
xr  day,  he  laughingly  remarked,  "  I  think  something  might  be  got 

of  the  story  in  further  illustration  of  that  inattention  to  minor 
aUty  which  was  the  subject  of  some  of  the  Essays  in  March.  My 
espondenoe,  for  instance,  is  very  large  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  nine- 
li8  of  those  who  write  to  me  write  entirely  on  their  own  business. 
le  trouble  and  some  expense  might  be  spared  me,  if  they  would  send 
operly  directed  and  stamped  envelope.  Not  one  in  a  dozen  thinks 
;.  Occasionally,  a  stamp  is  stuck  on  at  the  top  of  a  letter,  but  often 
ach  a  way  that  a  third  of  it  is  destroyed  in  pulling  it  off.  The 
iped  and  directed  envelope  is  the  proper  thing  ;  for  then,  not  only 
me  saved,  but,  it  may  be,  that  an  illegible  signature  inside  the  note 
ransferred,  by  the  writer's  own  hand,  to  the  direction  on  what  is  to 
ain  your  reply.  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  truth  really  is,  that 
Lj  omit  to  send  what  I  suggest,  not  because  they  do  not  think  of  it, 
tsowL  the  fear  of  hurting  one's  feelings — like  the  Jew  who  could  not 
;k  the  Christian  by  offering  him  a  fee  on  a  Sunday.     For  my  part, 

joxxT  friend  the  physician,  I  could  overlook  the  indelicacy,  especially 
\  believe  that  other  people*s  business  costs  me,  in  stamps  only,  in  the 
rse  of  a  year,  what  would  pay  my  guinea  subscription  to  two  or  three 
eties."     Though  the  speaker  smiled  good-naturedly  as  he  proposed 

I  addition  to  the  March  Essays,  my  impression  is  that  he  was  per- 
ly  serious,  and  spoke  without  either  harsh  censure  or  intentional 
ggeration.  I  advised  him  to  add  an  item  to  the  list  in  which  he  put 
m  what  he  gave  away  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

XXXIII. 

II  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle's  journal  of  his  Tour  in  the  East,  there 
in,  on  his  way  home,  this  entry:  ''This  morning  I  made  an  advance 
aids  a  return  to  Western  civilization.     /  shaved, ^^    Had  his  lordship 
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lived  in  the  present  day,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  haw 
taken  this  trouble.     He  might  have  appeared  in  English  society  without 
being  thought  in  the  rear  of  its  civilization  though  he  had  come  **  beaided 
like  a  pard."     Now  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  some  beards  are  leallj 
ornamental — the  men  look  the  better  for  them ;  nor  am  I  going  ta 
question  the  fact  that  daily  shaving  is  a  great  trouble — to  some  men  & 
torture,  and  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it    It  is 
not  my  intention,  either,  to  indulge  in  remarks  on  many  of  the  beards 
to  be  met  with  in  general  society,  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
some  men  saw  themselves  as  they  appear  to  others,  they  would  be  ready 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fii*st  barber's  shop  they  came  to !     My  object  is  veiy 
limited ;  I  confine  myself  to  a  remark  or  two  on  the  disadvantage  of  the 
beard  to  public  speakers,  especially  preachers.     Beards  are  of  variom^ 
sorts,  shapes,  and  colours — the  scrub,  t/ie  bush,  the  wedge.  Hie  red  rowr, 
the  loavy,  tJie  waterfall^  the  fantail,  the  Jlovnng,  the  Leonine,  Uie  Goabf,. 
and  many  others.     I  know  none  of  them  that  look  well  in  the  pulpit 
Some,  indeed,  are  so  painfully  repulsive,  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  present  himself  to  an  audience  with  sach  & 
thing  on  his  face.     It  is  not,  however,  what  strikes  the  eye  that  is  most 
serious,  though  that  is  of  moment,  seeing  that  one  who  has  to  "  w» 
souls  "  ought  not  to  begin  by  exciting  feelings  which  have  to  be  ove^ 
come  before  he  can  interest  or  conciliate.   The  message  cannot  be  listened 
to  till  the  messenger  is  virtually  out  of  sight.     With  all  that  there  is  in 
human  nature  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  Truth,  it  is  not  for  the  teacher 
to  begin  by  gratuitously  putting  an  additional  and  preliminary  obstruc- 
tion in  his  own  way.     The  principal  thing,  however,  to  be  noted  is  this: 
that  while  beard  and  moustache  interfere  with  distinct  utterance,  imped- 
ing clear  and  effective  speech  ;    both  together,  or  even  one  or  the  other 
separately,  obstructs  the  play  and  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  thn* 
hides   and  hinders  the  manifestation   of  feeling.     Whatever  may  he 
allowable  in  other  men,  the  Christian  preacher  is  not  at  liberty  to  do, 
adopt,  or  tolerate,  anything  that,  by  possibility,  may  come  in  betweea 
him  and  his  great  object.     Even  in  other  spheres,  however,  of  public 
life,  the  thing  complained  of  has  been  observed.     I  was  not  long  since 
at  the  Old  Bailey ;  in  one  case,  neither  the  examining  barrister  nor  the 
witness  he  was  questioning  could  get  their  words  fairly  "  out  of  the 
wood."     This  fact  may  be  cori'oborated  by  another  mentioned  in  the 
following  extract  which  was  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  some  little  time 
since : — 

*'  During  the  hearing:  of  a  case  at  Leeds  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justico  Bylflfl,  a  vi^ 
ness  could  with  difficulty  make  himself  audible.  The  judge,  looking  at  tiie  Tritstfs» 
evidently  observed  that  he  had  a  profusion  of  beard  and  moustache.  His  loxdih^ 
then  said,  'An  ornament  is  now  generally  worn  by  gentlemen  which  certualy 
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sh  impedes  the  voice.  (His  lordship  here  glanced  round  the  barristers'  table, 
ire  several  flowing  beards  were  conspicuous.)  But  I  would  rather  restrain  what 
18  going  to  say.  I  hope  no  gontloman  will  take  my  observation  as  intended  for 
.  I  did  not  mean  it,  I  assure  you.  But  what  I  said  as  to  the  hirsute  ornament 
le  resnlt  of  long  observation.' " 

XXXIY. 

L  celebrated  writer  has  said  that  *^  the  great  defect  in  women  is  the 
it  of  imagination.''  This  has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  been  a  received 
don.  I  met,  the  other  day,  with  the  following  passage  in  "  Letters 
I  Lady  " — I  suppose,  a  young  one — which  struck  me  as  very  beau- 
L  If  there  is  not  imagination  in  it,  there  is  fancy,  and  the  one  I 
9  to  be  at  least  half-sister  to  the  other.  "  M.  and  I  had  such  a 
isant  walking  excursion  on  Saturday,  with  several  young  friends.  A 
itiful  spring  day,  warm  and  bright  and  fragrant.  The  shining  air 
of  *  woven  scents,'  and  vocal  with  'woven  sounds'  of  bird  and  brook 
iDsect.  I  detached  myself  from  the  party  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
on  a  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  a  clear  stream,  and  gave  myself 
to  ecstasy  ; — now  looking  at  the  reflections  of  grass  and  reed  and 
ach  in  the  water;  now  watching  the  clouds  sail  over  the  sky ;  now 
idng  the  coloured  glories  of  the  meadows.  Then  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
sned, — listened  till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trees  and  flowers  growing, 
I  felt  surrounded,  not  by  inanimate  Nature  (as  men  call  her),  but 
I  living  Presence.  There  was  no  more  gathering  of  violets  and  prim- 
is  for  me  that  day.  If  I  had  plucked  a  flower,  I  should  have  felt  as 
ng  Wordsworth  did  when  he  spoilt  the  nut  tree  !  I  said  to  a  friend, 
wo  can  you  gather  those  primroses  ? '  '  Oh,'  she  replied,  *  to  be 
bered  is  the  culminating  happiness  of  a  flower's  life.'  '  That  may  be 
J  of  hot-house  flowers,'  I  replied,  *  but  of  wild  flowers^ — no*  "  Now, 
)eyer  these  girls  might  be,  if  they  had  not  imagination,  they  had 
t  in  them  of  which  poetry  is  bom,  whether  it  express  itself  in  prose 
^erse,  or  in  acts  of  innocent  and  graceful  gaiety. 


MR.  HUGHES'  MEMORIAL  FUND, 
rary  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  collecting  money,  knows  that,  in 
ml,  very  little  result  follows  printed  advertisements  or  circulars.  A  written 
r,  addressed  personally  to  the  individual  applied  to,  is  the  most  efficient  form  of 
iL  This  we  have  not  yet  used,  but  hope  to  put  it  into  action  soon.  In  the 
itime,  we  acknowledge  the  following  contributions,  (see  next  page)  which  have 
kindly  sent  to  us.  In  doing  this,  "  J.  S.  E."  feels  that  he  ought  to  use  his 
proper  name ;  and  if  this  should  induce  some  of  his  friends  to  send  contribu- 
^  ao  much  the  better.  T.  BINNEY. 
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When  David  (Fs.  xvi  6)  says  "  the  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in 
pleasant  places,"  he  refers  to  the  division  of  the  land  of  OanaAH 
amongst  the  tribes  of  Israel.  This  was  in  a  twofold  manner — by  lot^  9sA 
by  line.  In  Joshua  (xiv.  2)  we  are  told,  "  hj  lot  i^as  their  inheritance, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses.''  After  casting  the  ''lot» 
in  whatever  way  it  was  effected — and  this  we  are  not  informed— 4o 
''line"  followed.  Either  an  actual  one  was  drawn  on  a  map  or  chart) or 
an  imaginary  one  around  a  certain  district,  and  the  line  thus  indudiog 
the  lot  was  the  boundary  of  the  respective  tribes.  So,  says  David,  it 
is  with  me.  My  lot  has  been  appointed,  the  line  around  it  has  been 
drawn,  and  it  includes  some  dark  spots  indeed — waste,  desolate,  vai 
sterile, — but  many  ''  pleasant  places  "  notwithstanding,  and  my  heritage 
is  a  ''  goodly ''  possession. 

It  is  a  ''  pleasant "  thought,  that  to  each  of  us  a  lot  is  appoint^ 
Nothing  appears  more  fortuitous  than  some  of  the  events  of  our  liveS) 
and  our  histories  generally  may  seem  to  have  been  the  ereatum 
of  chance;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  *^  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap'' 
(literally  "  um  ")  ;  "  but   the  whole  disposal  of  it  is  of  the  Lord." 
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le  lines  may  seem  to  have  "  fallen  *'  by  hazard,  but  they  have  not  done 
A  Divine  hand  has  directed  them — wise,  unerring,  kind  ;  it  has  so 
sposed  them  as  to  include  rough  places,  stony,  thorny,  dry  places, 
is,  but  many  "  pleasant  "  ones  too. — Consider  some  of  these. 
There  are  natural  ^*  pleasant  places/'  As  after  leaving  Marah,  with 
I  bitter  waters,  Israel  came  to  Elim,  with  its  palm-trees  and  wells, 
>w  delightful  the  natural  beauty  must,  by  contrast,  have  appeared, 
lat  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  our  earth  affords !  It  might  have  been 
I  desert,  but  it  has  many  lovely  Elims.  How  great  the  contrast,  too, 
tween  our  lot  and  that  of  thousands  around,  nationally.     We   are 

danger,    doubtless,    of  partiality    here,   and   of  national   vanity ; 
:t  let  calm  judgment  decide  whether,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
ere  is  any  land  under  heaven  so  "  pleasant  '*  as  our  own.      I  do 
t  refer  to  its    insular    position,  its   climate,   its    quiet  picturesque 
luty,  but  to  its  constitution,  government,  liberty,  literature,  laws ; 
1  I  ask  whether    there  is   any  nation,   ancient    or  modem,   Con- 
ental   or   Oriental,   with   which    we    do    not    favourably   compare 
3    only    one    warranting     even     comparison    is    our    noble  trans- 
intic  daughter;  yet  much  as  we  admire  her,  we  prefer  the  land 
Ich  gave  her  birth.     Crod  has  not  dealt  with  any  nation  as  with  us, 

it  is  by  His  disposal  the  lines  are  fallen  to  us  here. 
'ocUdhjy  too.  What  a  blessing  is  society !  Its  stimulus,  support, 
raint — how  unconsciously,  but  really,  they  help  us  !  Imagine  an 
ited  position.  Suppose  we  were  dwellers  on  so  many  desolate  islands — 
larehs  of  all  we  surveyed, — how  speedily  we  should  degenerate,  physi- 
f  and  morally  too.  We  may  well  be  thankful  for  social  instincts,  and 
the  opportunity  of  their  development.  Society  may  be  sometimes 
K>me,  is  always  imperfect;  but  conceive  its  absence,  and  you  will 

it  is  a  ''  pleasant "  condition  to  dwell  in. 
Old  what  shall  we  say  of  home  ?  The  Jews  were  a  domestic  people, 
rell  as  patriotic ;  and  dark  as  were  the  shadows  over  David's  home, 
Mroold  still  feel,  especially  in  its  earlier  period,  it  was  one  of  his 
easant  places."  There  are  sad  homes  still — sinful  and  wretched  ones 
omes  over  which  the  demon  of  discord  hovers,  in  which  iniquity 
andfl,  and  the  seething  corruption  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
iflional  eruptions  which  occur.  Nevertheless,  home — as  it  may  be, 
jk)d  meant  it  to  be,  as  in  thousands  of  blessed  instances  it  is — 
annes  a  pleasant  place.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  home  not  only  of 
maciona  infancy,  of  growing  maturity,  of  venerable  age,  but  of 
Uie  virtues,  and  of  religion  too ; — a  home  like  that  of  Timothy, 
te  childhood  is  nurtured  in  the  admonition  of  the  Lord, — like  that 
iary  and  Martha,  where  Jesus  was  a  frequent  guest.  Spite  of  all 
rbacks,  poets  and  painters  may  well  continue  to  delineate,  to  the 
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utmost  of  their  skill,  *^  the  happy  homes  of  England  "  as  the  *^  pleasant 
places  "  of  the  land. 

But  there  are  pleasanter  places  than  these.  Grod  has  endowed  us  with 
a  spiritual  nature — one  which  allies  us  with  angels  and  heaven,  and  for 
this  He  has  made  gracious  provision.  There  is  Himself.  Coming  from 
God  as  its  Author,  the  higher  nature  can  find  satisfaction  nowhere  but 
in  Him  who  is  the  "  Father  of  our  spirits."  As  "  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea/' — as  "  fire  ascending  seeks  the  sun,*' — ^the  loftier  nature  pants  fcff 
God,  aspires  after  Him,  is  restless  as  the  diverted  needle  till  it  "rests" 
in  the  Loixi.  To  meet  this  craving,  God  offers  Himself  to  His  children; 
invites  them  to  His  throne.  His  "  mercy-seat,"  His  "  pavilion,"  the 
"secret  place  of  the  Most  High;''  unfolds  to  them  for  contemplation  and 
communion  His  glorious  perfections — the  lofty  attributes  of  His  nature; 
reveals  to  them  Himself  as  their  God  —  their  covenant  God,  their 
"  portion,"  "  inheritance,"  "  all."  Disporting  themselves  in  this  lofty 
region,  who  can  describe  the  joy  they  experience  1  The  lark  flying 
abroad  in  "  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,"  the  eagle  dwelling  aloft  on 
its  inaccessible  height,  alike  rejoice  in  their  liberty — ^the  appropriate 
element  in  which  their  powers  find  play.  My  soul,  sayB  David,  shall 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  "He  is  my  exceeding  joy."  Creation  apart  ftom 
God  is  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  spiiitual  natui^.  God,  even  apart 
from  all  inferior  joys,  contents  and  fills  it. 

But  how  to  attain  to  such  a  pleasant  place  1  Only  by  first  visiting 
another.  As  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  was  the  way  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
so  the  Cross  alone  is  the  way  to  the  Throne.  Guilty,  I  can  obtain 
pardon  only  through  the  appointed  Saviour  ;  polluted,  can  he  cleansed 
only  through  the  grace  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  Such  a  new  and  living 
way  God  has  cast  up  for  us.  He  has  reared  the  altar,  has  provided  '^<^ 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering."  Who  can  describe  the  joy  of  the  penitent 
when  this  way  is  first  by  faith  discerned  and  pursued  ?  It  is  Mi  to  be 
a  pleasant  place,  the  "  King's  highway  of  holiness,"  every  step  in  which 
increases  happiness  and  joy ;  and  when  the  Cross  comes  fully  into  view,  the 
Christian  pilgrim,  as  he  feels  his  burden  loosed  from  his  back,  the  shining 
ones  meanwhile  arraying  him  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  rejoices  ii^ 
in  his  new-found  liberty,  and  sings — 

'*  Thou  art  heaven  on  earth  to  me, 
Lovely,  mournful  Calvary." 

Then  there  is  "  the  grace  wherein  we  stand."  It  is  conjectiu^  by 
some  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  is  so  vast  as  even  to  include  within  it 
our  earth.  It  is  so  with  the  great  Sun  of  Bighteoosness.  Diffusing 
life,  light,  joy,  from  His  inexhaustible  fulness,  all  His  people  rejoice 
in  His  beams.     Not  only  physically,  but  spiritually,  "  in  Him  we  live 
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nove  and  have  our  being/'  Beconciled  to  €rod  hj  the  death  of 
»on,  we  enjoy  His  favour  which  is  life,  bask  in  His  smile,  delight 
s  love,  are  adopted  into  His  family,  and  become  '*  heirs  of  God 
gh  Christ."  Blessed  and  happy  condition  !  Do  trials  abound,  in- 
and  outward  experiences  darken  the  soul  ?  Still  the  assurance 
jrod  is  on  our  side — that  "  all  things  work  for  good  " — that  we  are 
"  led  of  the  Spirit " — that  all  the  promises  belong  to  us — that  life 
eath  are  ours — that  nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
t  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  through  Him  even  now  sitting  in 
heavenly  places" — diffuses  a  glow,  a  radiance,  which  is  calculated  at 
to  exhale  all  earthly  vapours,  and  to  afford  a  joy  which  is  "  un- 
able and  full  of  gloiy."  In  proportion  as  we  have  "  access  by 
'  into  this  state  of  grace,  we  find  that  it  is  truly  one  of  the 
int  places  of  the  Christian's  life  on  earth. 

3n,  too,  there  is  the  Church.  It  was  never  the  design  of  Chris- 
y  to  destroy  our  social  nature,  but  to  elevate  and  sanctify  it.  As 
en  of  one  Father,  God  means  His  people  to  form  one  family,  visibly 
11  as  really.  With  all  its  imperfections,  the  Church  into  which 
imily  is  formed  is  a  pleasant  place.  To  the  Jews  an  earthly  Zion 
'  the  perfection  of  beauty,"  the  "joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  its  courts- 
s  of  gladness,  its  ordinances  wells  of  salvation.  It  is  so  felt  by 
tudes  still.  They  are  glad  when  the  Sabbath  calls  them  to  go  up 
)  house  of  the  Lord.  They  rejoice  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
fellowship  and  service  of  the  Church.  Lying  down  as  in  green  pas- 
led  beside  the  still  waters,  their  souls  are  restored  and  refreshed ;. 
ing  of  the  brook  by  the  way,  they  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy, 
their  spiritual  life  is  strengthened  and  nurtured  by  the  influence 
ower  of  the  truth.  To  myriads  the  Church  is  emphatically  Bethel, 
1,  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King,  the  house  of  (jod,  the  gate 
iven. 

3  pleasantest  places,  however,  are  to  come.  When,  standing  on 
h,  Moses  with  undimmed  eye  looked  over  Jordan  to  '^  the  goodly 
tnd  Lebanon,"  he  was  enraptured  with  the  vision,  and  longed  to 
jr.  In  His  tender  mercy  God  gives  to  His  people  glimpses  of  the 
future — an  earnest  of  their  coming  inheritance.  As  we  dwell  in 
[>ation  on  these,  how  attractive  the  scene  becomes  !  '^  Our  Father's- 
,"  "  Paradise,"  "an  inheritance  iiicorruptible  "  and  unfading,  a  "  far 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  **  fulness  of  joy,"  "  plea- 
for  evermore" — who  can  conceive  the  bliss  which  these  descrip- 
[)Ourtray  1  They  are  meant  to  give  present  consolation  and  joy,  and 
portion  as  they  are  realized  they  constitute  a  land  of  Beulah,  beauti- 
1  blessed  to  dwell  in.  As  far  as  possible,  they  should,  by  thought  and 
Qplation,  be  definitely  apprehended.     One  of  the  observers  of  the 
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late  solar  eclipse  made  the  experiment  of  using  one  eye  for  the  tde- 
scope,  the  other  for  simultaneous  delineation.  Could  we  so  fixonrmon 
upon  heaven  as  to  draw  its  image  upon  the  tablet  of  earthly  life,  our 
course  here  would  be  wonderfully  elevated,  and  we  should  have  days  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  pleasant  places  of  our  heavenly  home  have 
been,  in  outline  and  miniature,  pourtrayed  to  us  ;  by  spiritual  meditation 
we  should  enlarge  and  fill  them  up,  "  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God." 

Be  thankful  then.  Christian,  for  the  many  happy  conditions  which, 
spite  of  all  trials,  you  are  privileged  to  realize,  and  dweU  upon  them 
with  increasing  delight. 

As  during  these  summer  months  we  enjoy  the  fair  scenes  of  God's 
green  earth,  and  luxuriate  in  the  loveliness  of  nature — ^mountain  and 
moor,  hill  and  valley,  forest  and  glen — let  them  suggest  to  us  other 
scenes — natural,  spiritual,  and  prospective — fairer  far  than  themselves, 
and  in  the  many  "  pleasant  places  "  which  our  God  has  allotted  to  us 
let  us  as  Christians  thankfully  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

JOSIAH  ViNET. 


(Concluded.) 

As  a  further  stimulus  to  this  self-consecration,  be  it  observed,  thirdly, 
that  we  have  no  alternative  left  us  other  than  this,  that  we  must  either  con- 
secrate  ourselvea  to  Gody  or  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  deviL    It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  neutral.     As  sure  as  we  live,  we  act ;  as  sure  as  we  are 
rational,  we  act  rightly  or  wrongly  ;  and  as  sure  as  we  thus  act  morally, 
we,  in  every  thought,  desire,  choice,  word,  deed,  are  either  serving  God  oi 
serving  the  devil.  For  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  be  neutral,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  serve  any  master  other  than  one  of  these  two.  "Chooee 
ye  this  day  w/iom  ye  will  serve ; "  yes,  whom :  not,  whether  ye  will  serve 
any  at  all,  for  no  such  option  is  left  us ;  but  wliom  ye  will  serve,  God  or 
Satan,  for  serve  one  or  other  of  these  ye  must.     "  No  man,"  says  Jesus, 
"  can  serve  two  masters."  No;  but  he  must  serve  one  of  two,  the  two  jo*^ 
named  ;  and  to  love  the  one  of  them.  He  tells  us,  is  to  hate  the  other, 
to  hold  by  the  one  of  them  is  to  despise  the  other.     "  Elnow  ye  not, 
says  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  "  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants 
to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death, 
or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness."     Oh,  what  a  stimulus  for  dedsioo  • 
The  best  master  or  the  worst ;  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  or  oar  Ao* 
versary  who  is  in  hell — such  is  the  alternative  of  choice  that  is  submitted 
to  us  all.      Let  us  take  for  our  motto  these  words  of  Moses  : — *^  GonS^ 
crate  yourselves  this  day  unto  the  Lard  " — this  day  of  renewed  commu- 
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,  this  first  Lord's  Day  of  the  year,  this  day  of  revived  health,  restored 
or,  or  whatever  day  we  may  signalize.  Over  the  memorials  oi  the 
lb  slain,  in  particular,  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  yourselves  whose  you 
whom  you  serve.  Put  up  with  no  doubt ;  permit  no  indecision, 
mce  yourself  anew,  by  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  your  God,  and 
^orth  let  Grod  be  linked  to  every  motive,  every  act,  every  aim,  every 
When  you  serve  man,  do  it  as  unto  God,  your  master's  Master, 
rell  as  your  own.  "When  you  go  forth  to  duty,  by  faith  and  the 
rer  of  faith,  take  Grod  with  you.  When  you  are  engaged  in  duty, 
:e  faith  lift  the  veil,  and  let  Grod's  smile  come  down  serenely  upon 
,  and  see  Him  beside  you,  before  you,  behind  you,  and  all  around, 
en  you  return  at  night,  bring  God  home  with  you  that  He  may 
nine  Himself  in  your  dwelling ;  for  if  the  hearts  of  husband  and  wife 
emples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  is  their  house ;  and  then,  after  locking 
ill  safely  at  night  with  the  golden  key  of  family  devotion,  lay  your- 
es  down,  you  and  yours,  under  the  loving  and  watchful  eye  of  the 
it  Keeper  of  Israel,  who  has  drawn  around  you  the  kindly  curtain 
ight,  and  who  in  His  unwearied  benignity  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
what  jets  from  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  what  prelibations 
lieaven,  what  deluges  of  bliss,  are  every  moment  at  hand  if  we 
lid  but  open  our  souls  to  God — if  we  would  but  consecrate  ourselves  to 
I — if  we  would  but  see  God  in  everything,  and  everything  in  €k>d. 
lut,  lest  some  reader  should  say,  ''You  have  given  me  reason  enough  to 
lecrate  myself  to  Crod — I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  that ; — only 
have  not  told  us  very  particularly  how  to  set  about  the  duty,"  let 
fourthly  and  finally,  return  to  this  point,  and  indicate  a  little  mcMre 
dcularly  what  tJhis  self-consecrcUion  reaUy  involves.  We  have  already 
ed  that  it  involves  two  main  elements,  separation  and  dedication, 
irst:  it  involves  aeparationy  in  a  very  vital  sense,  from  sin,  self,  Satan, 
the  world.  We  must  cut  the  link  clean  through,  if  a  right  arm 
lid  go  in  the  process,  between  ourselves  and  the  old  unsanctified  na- 
> ;  and  never  think  of  coming  back  to  God  with  a  carcase  of  sin  and 
desire  tied  by  any  living  ligament  to  our  inner  man.  Let  us  sepa- 
ourselves  from  the  world,  taking  care  that  we  be  not  conformed 
etc,  but  that  we  be  transformed  therefrom  by  the  renewing  of  our 
da.  Let  us  separate  ourselves  more  thoroughly  from  the  old  dead 
k  of  self-righteousness,  that  wild  olive  from  which  we  need  to  be 
tmghly  lopped  off,  and  grafted  into  the  stock  of  grace  ;  for  in  our 
ve  stem  we  can  produce  no  fruits  but  the  apples  of  Sodom  and  the 
ten  of  Cknnorrah.  Let  us  separate  ourselves  from  Self,  that  protean, 
oeleon-coloured  idol,  which  takes  so  many  shapes  and  hues,  which 
m  confess,  but  so  many  worship,  and  which,  dispossess  it  as  we  may, 
nrWf  stealthily  and   obstinately,  to  slink  back  again,  and  wind  itself 
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into  us  anew,  and  lurk,  the  last  and  the  longest,  in   the  more  secret 
comersof  the  heart. 

Self  is  a  prolific  mother,  and  has  many  daughters  ;  such  as  self-oon- 
ceit,  self-sufticiency,  self-righteousness,  self-applause,  self-aggrandizement^ 
self-indulgence,    and    the    like;    and    if    our    soul    in  an  evil  hour 
has  wed  itself  to  any  of  these  (and  to  which,  alas,  has  it  noti),  let  us 
serve  them  anew  this  very  day  with  an  emphatic  bill  of  divorcemettt 
And  above  all,  let  us  at  once  and  for  ever  dismiss  ignominiously  from  oor 
embrace  that  most  ensnaring  and  dangerous  of  the   wicked  sisterhood- 
self-indulgence.      Let  the  darling  lust  be  sternly  doomed  and  slain.    H 
there  be  any  reader  whom  it  may  concern,  let  the  tavern,  casino,  nig^t- 
garden,  and  all  vicious  haunts  be  abandoned — those  moral  and  spiritoil 
shambles  for  young  men — those  gaping  mouths  of  death  and  hell.    Let 
the  ensnaring,  worldly  companion,  who  will  not  be  persuaded  to  acoosa- 
pany  or  follow  you  into  the  kingdom,  be  kindly,  but  sternly  and  inflexi- 
bly, renounced.     And  no  less  must  we  repel  self-indulgence  in  the  foim 
of  ease  and  indolence.     Its  favourite  maxim  is  "  Live  and  let  live"— - 
these  two  last  little  words, ,  "let  live,"   being  often  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  the  devil  and  all  his  angels,  with  all  their  complex  and  ixi 
fernal   machinery,   roaring  on    around  us  in  restless  motion  for  tlK 
ruin  of  man.     "  Let  well  alone,"  is  another  and  kindred  maxim— tli< 
more  common  meaning  of  which  is  "  Let  ill  alone,"  rather  than  ban 
your  fingers  in  the  godlike  endeavour  to  put  it  right.     These  peace-a-^ 
any-price  cowards  are  the  greatest  of  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  tJi 
greatest  of  all  mischief-brewers  and  revolution-breeders.      Stem  sej 
tion  from  a  seen  evil,  a  good  arm's  length  from  the  evil,  that  it  may 
hit  or  taint  you,  and  that  you  may  have  leverage  to  deal  a  lusty  blo^ 
at  it,  this  in  the  long  run  is  true  patriotism  and  peace.      A  great  viit^ 
truly  says  of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer :  "  Knox  wanted  no  pcJ^' 
ing  down  of  stone  edifices  ;  he  wanted  leprosy  and  darkness  to  bethro'^'* 
out  of  the  lives  of  men.     Tumult  was  not  Ids  element ;  it  was  thetragi*^ 
feature  of  his  life  that  he  was  forced  to  dwell  so  much  in  that    Evef/ 
such  man  is  the  bom  enemy  of  disorder  ;  hates  to  be  in  it ;  but  wb** 
then  ?    Smooth  falsehood  is  not  Order ;  it  is  the  general  sum-total  <» 
Disorder.    Order  is  truth — each  thing  standing  on  ^e  basis  that  belong* 
to  it.     Order  and  Falsehood  cannot  subsist  together."     To  the  stf^ 
effect,   how  interestingly  does  the  great  Luther  say  to  StaupitE,  to 
spiritual  adviser  and  ecclesiastical  superior :  *'  This  (the  righteous  deter- 
mination to  denounce  indulgences)  is  the  reason  that  I  now^  alas,  tfD 
obliged  to  come  forward  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world — I  who  ipooM 
much  rather  have  remained  hidden  in  a  corner,  and  who  would  far  have 
preferred  continuing  as  a  spectator  of  the  glorious  drama  of  the  greit 
spirits  of  our  age,  than  have  myself  become  an  object  of  note  and  com- 
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ion  talk."  So  is  it  with  the  tnily  good  everywhere.  With  one  of  the 
lost  martial,  yet  godly,  of  men,  they  can  say,  "  I  am  for  peace,  but 
rhen  I  speak  they  are  for  war."  With  one  of  the  boldest  of  men,  they 
lesire  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men ; "  but  this  they  desire  with  the 
»lvo  he  lays  down — "  as  much  as  in  you  lies."  Now  it  lies  in  no  good 
man  to  make  peace  with  sin,  or  sign  even  a  temporary  truce  or  armistice 
mth  the  devil.  God  forbid  !  War  with  it  to  the  death ! — be  that  our 
•watchword  :  war  with  evil  around  us,  and  first  and  foremost,  war  with 
the  evil  within  us,  harbouring  no  known  sin,  and  presenting  the  life-long 
prayer,  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting."  This,  then,  is  the  first  thing  in  the  consecrating 
process — separation  from  evil.    A  word  now  on  the — 

Second :  namely.  Dedication  of  our  every  power  to  God,  and  all  that 
is  good.  The  former  is  somewhat  negative ;  this  is  positive.  The  aspect 
of  that  is  backward  to  the  evil  we  abandon  ;  the  aspect  of  this  is  forward 
towards  the  good  we  embrace  instead.  The  one  is  so  suggestive  of  the 
other,  that  I  need  not  enlarge.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  God  simply 
'sks  of  us  the  use  of  the  powers  and  of  the  time  we  have  been  giving  to 
^©  devil.  In  conversion,  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things 
A^e  become  new  ;  and  yet  old  things  remain,  the  native  powers  and 
^ttipierament  remain ;  but  the  exercise  and  direction  of  them  are  now 
>tajjy  new.  The  powfer  to  do  evil  really  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
>^'er  to  do  good ;  the  power  to  blaspheme  is  just,  in  inverted  exercise, 
i^  power  to  adore ;  the  power  to  hate  is  just  the  power  to  love ;  the 
>^er  to  curse  is  just  the  power  to  bless.  A  David,  an  Isaiah,  will 
't:*^  into  Christ's  kingdom  with  them  their  poetic  fire ;  a  plaintive 
6*^miah,  his  floods  of  tears ;  an  Ezekiel,  his  terrible  energy ;  a  John  the 
^pldst,  his  Elijah-like  «pirit  and  power ;  a  Peter,  his  impetuous  boldness 
Oicl  dash ;  a  John,  his  elevated  serenities ;  a  Paul,  his  matchless  gifts  and 
B^^QompHshments,  kindled  into  an  altar  flame  by  the  central  fires  of  his 
■etaphic  soul.  Come,  too,  my  friend,  and  give  God  your  utmost  and 
your  best.  Our  "gifts  differ  according  to  the  grace  given  unto  us." 
No  matter  for  that.  All  the  better  for  that.  Such  as  we  have  let  us 
"freely  and  heartily  give.  "  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
l&inister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth  :  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  praise 
anddominionfor  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Glasgow.  John  Guthrie. 
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Part  I. 

Bt  frequent  visits  to  a  place  of  worship  in  the  vicinity,  I  formerly  becuD» 
more  familiar  than  was  pleasant  with  the  Sabbath  morning  bustle  and  ribaldiy 
of  Petticoat-lane.  The  peculiar  hubbub  occasioned  by  ten  thousand  Gentile 
and  Hebrew  tongues,  chaffing  and  bargaining,  could  not  only  be  heard  dii- 
tinctly  in  the  pews,  but  the  price  of  a  coat,  or  the  proposed  abatement  on  & 
hat,  was  too  audibly  spoken  not  to  interfere  with  the  preacher's  comfort  » 
he  officiated  in  the  pulpit. 

Lament  it  as  we  may  as  a  reproach  on  modem  civilization,  the  ''Lane"! 
an  institution  of  low  London ;  and  the  most  popular  preacher  cannot  hope 
to  attract  by  eloquence  and  wit  so  vast  a  throng  as  gather  here  week  I7 
week  to  banter,  bustle,  jostle  and  swear  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord  of 
Misrule.     The  Jews,  it  is  true,  take  the  profit,  but  the  Qentiles  moitlj 
monopolise  the  fim.     Two  races,  of  opposite  sympathies,  meet  in  doae  prox- 
imity for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  serving  eadi  other.    Roughs  and  thierei 
are  here  in  shoals;    though  great  numbers  also  assemble  who  pass  for  re- 
spectable mechanics.    They  are  wanting  cheap  clothes,  second-hand  tools,  or 
flash  jeweUery  ;  and  so  whUe  dinner  is  preparing,  and  whUe  Mrs.  Housevife 
is  tidying  the  too  narrow  lodging  for  the  festivities  commencing  at  onep.m.- 
or,  otherwise,  with  some  select  female  companions  is  discussing  the  delin- 
quencies of  men  in  general,  and  those  of  her  own  husband  in  particulir,-^^ 
man  himself  is  getting  more  satisfaction  and  excitement  here  than  is  ob- 
tainable in  his  own  home.    The  public- houses  are  closed;  but  refreeluneDii 
can  be  had.    There  are  whelks,  pickled  salmon,  fish  fried  in  oil,  sweetmeitsi 
sherbet,  and  if  you  have  no  appetite  for  these,  there  are  medicines  tocreite 
one ;  while  to  entertain  the  mental  faculties  there  are  shouts,  screanu,  and 
whistling,  each  and  all  intended  to  signify  something,  if  only  you  have  the 
capacity  to  catch  what  that  something  may  be. 

Probably  few  easy-going  middle-class  people-  would  wish  to  share  th^ 
liilarity  of  the  * '  Lane  '  *  on  market-day,  as  the  Sabbath  morning  may  be  called. 
Yet  any  who  for  any  special  purpose  desire  to  see  the  place  at  all  must  go 
when  the  crowd  is  in  force,  or  on  the  Sunday  forenoon,  when  ten  or  tfrelv* 
thousand  persons  are  computed  to  be  present,  and  when  you  have  to  pnahiA 
a  determined  manner  through  the  throng,  meanwhile  getting  pressed  and 
jostled  rather  roughly  for  your  pains.  Here  are  the  lower  strata  of  tbe 
social  fabric — ^the '  *  dangerous  classes  "'—a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  being  daaed 
with  those  who  make  thieving  a  profession,  and  Sunday  morning  in  tlui  so- 
torious  market  is  confessedly  a  harvest  for  the  fraternity  of  pickpodketa  lod 
cadgers.  The  majority,  however,  are  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  daiai 
to  be  accounted  honest  and  respectable;  but  who  prefer  passing  the  moning 
here  in  deshabille  to  any  other  attraction,  sacred  or  secular.  Thus  bnyeiii 
sellers,  idlers,  and  thieves  make  up  a  motley  company  which  a  lower  dviliar 
tion  than  ours,  in  a  city  like  London,  might  reasonably  have  forbidden  to 
assemble. 
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There  are  a  number  of  policemen  on  the  ground,  who  would  keep  order 
ere  such  an  achievement  a  thing  among  possibilities.  Keep  order  !  In  the 
Lane  *'  law  and  decency  may  be  outraged  with  comparative  impunity,  the 
m  of  authority  not  being  strong  enough  to  interpose  check  or  hindrance, 
on  need  not  necessarily  possess  a  very  keen  eye  to  detect  the  manner  in 
hich  pocket-handkerchiefs  migrate  from  their  owners'  possession  to  the 
ealers'  pegs  ;  while  the  ribald  blasphemy  and  revolting  obscenity  which  at 
?ery  turn  assail  the  unwilling  ears,  make  a  chance  visitor  almost  wish  for 
be  power  of  becoming  deaf  at  will.  What  do  the  police  think  of  the 
(Qsiness  ?  **  How  do  you  like  your  office  here  ? "  one  man  was  asked.  **  We 
le  obliged  to  like  it,''  he  replied,  '*  they  claim  it  as  a  charter." 

After  the  church  bells  have  ceased  tolling  worshippers  into  their  appointed 
>Iaoes,  the  ' '  Lane  '*  traffic  reaches  its  height.  The  mere  act  of  taking  a 
loontide  view  of  the  scene  seems  to  beget  sensations  of  bewilderment,  so 
liat  to  understand  what  is  going  on  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
ndividual  characters.  There  may  meet  your  eye  a  young  thief,  who  has 
ately  succeeded  in  taking  a  haul,  and  perhaps  he  is  offering  to  dispose  of  a 
(old  chain  for  a  sum  six  times  less  than  its  original  worth.  Then  there  at 
'oor  elbow,  talking  with  a  low-browed,  villanous-looking  broker,  are'  some 
operts  at  passing  base  coin,  and  who  find  this  a  convenient  market  for 
vplenishing  their  stock.  Note  how  hawk-eyed  Jewish  dealers  are  looking 
wt  for  sellers  almost  as  eagerly  as  for  buyers.  The  majesty  of  the  law  is 
represented  by  a  score  or  so  of  constables,  more  or  less ;  but  what  cares  this 
iluffing,  bantering  host  for  the  blue  imiforms  of  city  police,  when,  as  they 
^ould  tell  you,  law  is  a  luxury  only  suitable  for  well-to-do  people  ?  Rob- 
■tties  can  be  committed  with  impunity  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  officers, 
^itrong  arm  of  justice  may  grasp  at  the  offender,  but,  as  a  policeman  once 
Bnuffked,  he  has  only  to  *'  stoop  down  and  cut  away,"  and  capture  becomes 
Impossible.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  think  of  taking  a 
Uef ;  and  Mr.  Policeman  pointedly  adds,  *'  There  are  so  many  of  them, 
*t  they  cover  one  another." 

The  market  is  a  very  general  one.  The  faint-like  effluvium  peculiar  to  a 
OQdon  crowd  does  not  overpower  the  more  pleasant  but  by  no  means 
ipetising  odour  of  edibles,  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  as  prepared  by 
A  art  and  devices  of  Hebrew  cooks.  Stalls  and  baskets  are  laden  with  the 
"Unties  of  the  season,  and  only  iAiose  seem  to  forego  luncheon  who  have  no 
dans  to  pay  for  some  of  the  variety  of  refreshments  provided.  Then  more 
iportant  wares  are  recommended  in  stentorian  tones.     If  not  already  aware 

the  fact,  you  learn  that  *'  Now's  your  time  for  a  good  tile."  You  will  be 
vited  to  lay  in  ample  stores  of  stockings,  books,  slates,  pencils,  pictures, 
tnhore  polish,  newly  invented  blacking,  medicines,  ointments,  and  a 
ouaand  and  one  other  things  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  human  comfort 
onr  present  high  state  of  civilization.  It  is  an  uproarious  fair  ;  and  the 
geniesB  with  which  trade  is  carried  on  by  vendors  who  seem  to  possess 
QgB  ef  horse-power  is  apparently  stimulated  by  the  remembrance  that  the 
tveit  is  as  transient  as  morning  sunshine,  seeing  poor  people  dine  at  one. 
Some  of  the  bargains  effected  are  sufficiently  ludircous  to  interest  the 
iiot.    An  evangelist  who  visits  hereabout  once  watched  a  man  negotiat- 

AA 
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ing  for  a  pair  of  red-topped  morocco  boots,  which,  as  the  perquisites  o{  some 

Jeaiaes  or  other,  may  have  found  their  way  into  this  ready  receptacle.   The 

poor  fellow's  foot,  not  used  to  such  smartly  cut  articles,  resisted  the  effort 

to  pull  them  on  ;  but  the  seller  stood  encouragingly  by  :  **  O,  you'll  git  them 

on  in  time,  never  fear,  and  they're  jist  the  boots  that'll  wear."    The  buyer 

at  last  succeeds  in  his  endeavour,  but  to  make  an  unwelcome  discoTery— 

**  They're  too  long  !  "     "  What's  that  you  say  ?"  retorts  the  woman ;  "too 

long !  not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it !     They're  jist  your  fit.     It's  all  the 

fashion  now  to  have  'em  a  bit  too  long  in  the  toe."    That  alignment  certainly 

carries  some  point,  and  partially  reconciles  the  purchaser  to  what  he  ia 

ignorance  supposed  to  be  a  defect.     The  man  now  stands  looking  half  admi^ 

ingly,  when,    alas,  a  more  damaging  fact  comes  to  light — *'  They're  odd 

ones ! "     "  WTiat's  that  you  say  ?  * '  indignantly  cries  the  stall-keeper ;  "dont 

tell  me  that :  'taint  likely  I'd  come  here  to  sell  odd  boots  or  shoes.    I  should 

not  sell  so  many  as  I  do  if  I  sold  odd  ones.     All  my  customers  comes  again. 

Now  they're  a  nice  fit,  yoiuig  man,  what's  the  most  you'll  give  I "  After  thift 

energetic  speech  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  business  might  have  been 

expected  ;  but  in  reply  the  man  only  makes  the  unchivalrous  ofifer  of  ''tvo 

bob."    This  ends  the  entire  business,  for  with  the  contemptuous  reproof, 

**Do  you  think  I  stole  'em?"  the  lady  flings  away  the  goods,  and  the 

mechanic  walks  away.     All  this  takes  place  while  the  citizens  are  comfortably 

seated  in  their  chiurches  and  chapels,  worshipping  the  God  of  purity,  loie, 

and  peace.      The  atmosphere  is  charged  with  physical  as  well  as  monl 

poison.     Yes,  Petticoat-lane  is  a  centre  of  moral  pestilence  in  the  first  city 

of  the  world  ! 

We  may  inquire.  How  did  such  an  eyesore  as  the  '*Lane"  original  ^ 
Hag  Fair  was  formerly  established  in  Rosemary-lane,  a  thoroughfare  leading 
from  Tower-hill  to  St.  George's-in-the-East,  abounding  in  fever  courts,  sni 
in  the  last  century  associated  with  the  famous  mystery  of  Elizabeth  CaimiDg- 
Petticoat-lane  has  lately  changed  its  name  to  Middlesex-street;  but  tlu> 
alteration  is  totally  disregarded  by  the  fraternity  who  compose  the  Sabbstk 
concourse.  The  **  Lane  "  is  likely  to  keep  its  old  name  so  long  as  it  oob* 
tinues  a  nuisance  to  the  metropolis. 

With  one  side  bounding  Whitechapel  and  the  other  belonging  to  the  Git/ 
proper,  Middlesex-street  has  successfully  rivalled  the  more  ancient  market » 
Rosemary-lane.  One  advantage  prized  by  the  present  frequenters  is  ^ 
covered  exchange,  the  fee  to  which  is  one  halfpenny.  Having  been  erected 
by  a  Jew,  this  has  aided  in  increasing  the  traffic  which  seems  to  increase  «i^ 
the  growth  of  the  City,  though  in  past  times  perhaps  the  disorder  (was  eves 
greater  than  at  present.  Some  old  attendants  at  a  once  celebrated  chapdiB 
the  neighbourhood  remember  times  when  Rag  Fair  encroached  on  the]T«i7 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Jews  having  tacked  their  wares  on  to  tli* 
aide  wall  of  the  chapel. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  Rag  Fair,  we  may  explain  that  it  is  aotasvhf^ 
extensive,  while  the  scale  of  prices  of  wearing  apparel  and  other  artidei  ^ 
not  without  interest  to  the  uninitiated,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  toUkf^ 
illustration.  Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  desired  to  supply  funds  to  s 
city  missionary  for  the  purpose  of  his  fitting  out  any  deserving  couple  wlio 
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e  about  marrj^ing  and  staiting  in  life.     The  donor's  wishes,  on  being 
ied  out,  entailed  an  outlay  which  no  less  surprised  himself  than  it  oon- 
3d  to  the  delight  of  the  happy  pair  immediately  concerned — the  man's 
it  costing  three  shillings  and  threepence,  and  the  lady's  trousseau  three 
iinga  and  one  penny,  according  to  the  details  which  follow: — ^'Afull- 
ited  shirt,   very  elegant/'  cost  sixpence,  and  light  coloured  trousers, 
)ming  so  festive  an  occasion,  were  obtained  for  a  like  sum.    Despising 
fce  waistcoats,  one  of  black  cloth  was  selected,  and  at  the  reasonable 
rge  of  threepence,  while  minor  articles,  such  as  braces,  shoes,  gloves,  cap, 
,  were  in  each  instance  put  down  at  one  penny.    More  important,  and  a 
nent  entailing  perhaps  undue  anxiety  in  selection,  was  the  bridegroom's 
t;  but  all  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  the  timely  choice  of  ''a  black 
Far  fly-fronted,  double-breasted  paletot  coat,  lined  with  silk — a  very  supe- 
article,"  at  eighteenpence.     The  bride's  requisites  were  supplied  on 
08  equally  advantageous.     The  wedding  dress  cost  tenpence  ;  petticoats 
rpence  each,  a  head-dress  twopence,  stays  twopence,  and  a  shift  one 
ny.    The  most  considerable  figure  in  the  list,  and  one  which  nearly 
"esponded  to  the  bridegroom's  coat,  was  '^  a  lady's  green  silk  paletot, 
d  with  crimson  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  quilted  and  wadded 
>iighout."    This  also  cost  tenpence.     On  completing  his  settlement  with 
dealer,  the  good  missionary  f  oimd  he  had  disbursed  a  simi  of  six  shillings 
foorpenoe,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  six  shillings  and  f ourpence  ever 
luced  more  pleasure  in  the  hearts  of  two  needy  people.     As  it  was,  the 
ay  considerably  exceeded    what    it  would  have  dene  had  not  the  bene- 
Dr's  instructions  to  his  friend  been  imperative  that  he  was  not  to  be 
dmonious. 

bis,  then,  is  a  field  white  unto  the  harvest  for  our  London  city  mis- 
aries  to  take  possession  of  ;  and  the  unobtrusive  earnestness,  not  to  say 
Qent  self-denying  heroism,  which  they  show  in  their  work  is  nobly 
turaging.     In  the  repulsive  district  we  have  been  describing,  a  mission- 
lome  years  ago  was  struck  down  by  fever  after  labouring  in  fetid  courts 
alleys  during  seven  years,  and  what  seemed  strange,  the  disease  occurred 
'  his  removal  to  a  healthier  sphere.     '*  In  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
I  of  the  district  he  was  best  known,"  said  his  wife.     *^  The  bed  of  sick- 
and  the  obscurest  hole  of  wretchedness  were  where  he  loved  best  to  be  ." 
last  hours  of  this  devoted  man  were  happy,  and  his  Christian  triumph 
)lete.    Is  not  the  enthusiasm  of  such  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  pleasing, 
is  not  the  grace  which  enables  them  to  sacrifice  themselves,  and  even  to 
their  tainted  districts,  as  wonderful  as  it  is  common  1    One  agent  who 
tied  at  a  dose,  foul  station,  not  far  from  the  ''  Lane,"  was  once  found  to 
aoeumbing  to  bad  air  and  the  ceaseless  strain  on  the  nervous  system, 
at  the  committee  decided  on  removing  him  to  a  healthier  spot.    Most 
•ns  might  suppose  that  one  so  situated  would  eagerly  seize  the  boon  of 
air  and  green  lanes  :  what  he  really  did  was  to  declare  an  aversion  to  a 
ation  from  the  poor  people  who  had  learned  to  value  his  services.    Tet 
iihstanding  objections,  this  visitor  was  taken  into  the  suburbs,  where  he 
lied  of  fever,  after  preaching  '  his  last  best  sermon  on  his  dying  bed." 
leneficial  influence  arising  from  the  life-work  of  these  toiling  evangelists 
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among  the  masses  camiot  well  be  overrated.  The  faithful  visitor  soor 
gathers  a  constituency  of  his  own.  On  first  entering  a  district  he  may  meet 
with  opposition,  but  in  time  opposers  learn  to  respect  and  even  to  hold  their 
instructors  in  affection  and  honour.  What  is  better,  they  learn  to  make 
him  a  confidant,  and  will  gently  complain  should  he  not  call  at  their  rooms 
sufficiently  often. 

But  it  will  be  well  just  to  refer  to  the  trials  of  London  dty  missionariei 
who  visit  Jewish  families  in  this  quarter,  the  annoyances  sometimes  coming 
from  mere  children,  whose  bigoted  aud  ignorant  parents  encourage  this  rude- 
ness in  their  ofispring.      On  going  his  rounds,  when  first  appointed  to  a 
Houndsditch  district,  one  visitor  was  followed  by  numbers  of  undifldplined 
urchins,  who  seemed  to  derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  pelting  him  with  rotten 
fruit,  small  bags  of  flour,  and  such  other  missiles  as  they  could  oonvenientiy 
procure.      Because  these  and  other  distractions  hindered  the  work  the  msii 
grew  disheartened,  and  resolved  to  resign  an  office  apparently  surpaanng 
human  strength;  and  the  following  adventure,  encountered  in  a  Jewish  court, 
was  not  calculated  to  alter  his  determination,  had  nothing  happier  subse- 
quently occurred.    After  trying  in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing  from  a  rabble  of 
low  Hebrews,  the  inhabitants  of  some  dirty  tenements  near  at  hand,  the 
missionary  was  leaving  amid  a  volley  of  abusive  epithets,  when  a  lad,  teeax- 
ingly  anxious  and  excited,  hastened  up  and  politely  inquired  if  the  gentle 
man  w^ould  visit  a  sick  woman,  who,  lying  on  a  bed  of  'weariness,  desire^ 
instruction  and  comfort.     The  missionary  readily  consented  to  go,  and  fol- 
lowed the  boy  into  a  forbidding  looking  house  and  up  some  dark  stairB* 
until  coming  to  a  garret  his  conductor  exclaimed,  *'  Walk  in ;  you  need  lac^ 
knock."    The  unwary  evangelist  entered  the  room  to  find  it  empty,  as^^ 
when  the  door  closed,  and  the  key  turned  harshly  in  the  lock,  he  realized  tl»^ 
unpleasantness  of  being  entrapped  by  a  practical  joker.  The  vexation  of  one  i^ 
such  a  position  would  naturally  be  overwhelming,  and  it  was  not  lessened  ^ 
the  unrestrained  merriment  of  the  court  below.     It  was  a  difficult  criaii   '^ 
come  out  of  with  safety  and  dignity.    The  eager  spectators  of  the  street,  irf^^ 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice  had  planned  this  **  lark,"  were  doubtless  disap* 
pointed  because  the  captive  did  not  stamp,  threaten,  and  call  for  the  ^odce; 
but  as  such  violent  action  would  have  reflected  no  credit  on  the  London  Oi^ 
Mission,  their  agent  adopted  quite  a  contrary  course.     Quietly  opening  ii^ 
casement,  he  read  in  a  loud  voice,  rising  in  its  tones  above  the  clamour  goiii^ 
on  below,  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  explained  how  the  woidi 
prefigured  Christ.    The  tide  turned  against  the  jokers ;  the  laugh  was  defeated, 
and  one  was  heard  confessing  to  another,  '^  The  fellow  has  pluck  1  "  The  foo 
being  over,  an  amply  bearded  Oerman  Jew  presently  appeared  at  the  chambtr 
door  and  said,  **  They  have  used  you  shamefully;  mind  when  you  go  down; 
they  have  strewn  the  stairs  with  tobacco  pipes."    Persevering  after  thit,  the 
missionary  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  could  number  twenty-eight  avowed 
converts,  besides  a  hundred  Jewish  believers  in  Christ  who  made  no  (^ 
profession. 

O.  HOLDEN  PiKI. 
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.   "^l^t  ^laa  of  ^a|&0nwt  among  SleIigi0us  ^jc&mtm. 

'  cannot  be  said  that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  void  of  interest.  He  who 
)came  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  overturned  the  long  established  and 
lerished  worship  of  his  own  countrymen — ^which  rapidly  displaced  the  reli- 
ions  faith  and  customs  of  many  neighbouring  nations,  which  has  moulded 
tie  character  and  destiny  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  which  still 
laintains  some  sway  over  vast  regions  of  the  globe — must  have  no  ordinary 
lidms  to  the  consideration  of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  Who  and 
rhst  was  he  1  Was  he  a  conscious  impostor,  or  a  self-deluded  fanatic  ?  Was 
le  actuated  by  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  true  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
nen,  or  was  he  artful  and  designing,  and  bent  on  elevating  himself  to 
spiritual  and  political  dominion?  Was  he  enlightened  and  virtuous,  or 
gnorant,  crafty,  and  vicious  1  Has  he  been  a  benefactor  or  a  curse  to  his 
(pecies? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  agitated  respecting  this 
•xtraordinary  man,  and  which  have  been  variously  answered.  They  are  not 
lointeresting  at  the  present  hour.  Indeed,  among  the  old  topics  brought 
ito  the  light  of  modem  intelligence  and  free  thought,  Mahomet  and  his 
ork  have  come  under  review  ;  and  some  whose  opinions  usually  command 
'spect  and  deference  have  spoken  of  him  in  terms  which  would  seem  almost 

classify  him  with  inspired  men,  and  to  impute  to  him  a  Divine  mission. 

cannot  be  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  piety  to  darken  the  character  or 
pitedate  the  doings  of  any  man.  Every  virtuous  mind  must  have  a  positive 
^aaure  in  liberally  estimating  the  good  of  any  character  or  actions,  and  will 

t;lie  better  pleased,  when  justice  permits,  to  make  it  appear  more  rather 
^<^  less.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  our  pre- 
L^  subject.  But  first  let  us  advert  to  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  history 
^Ixis  remarkable  man. 

^^abia,  the  country  of  Mahomet,  had  risen  to  no  small  degree  of  civilization 
^  before  his  birth,  which  happened  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century 

Our  era.  Its  sandy  deserts  and  stony  regions  were  almost  destitute  of 
i^dture ;  but  it  had  extensive  provinces  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
Here  various  fruits  were  produced  in  plenty,  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
f^it^  bred  and  pastured,  and  nature  smiled  and  spontaneously  yielded  her 
ihoioest  spices.  The  Bedouins,  the  sons  of  the  desert,  then  as  now,  lived  as 
mich  by  the  plunder  of  travellers  as  by  the  hand  of  industry  ;  but  many  of 
hi  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  were  devoted  to  merchandise,  and  in  this 
iQxvoit  made  long  and  profitable  journeys  to  distant  countries.  The  native 
nhabitants  consisted  of  distinct  and  independent  tribes,  each  under  its  own 
Iiie&,  often  making  war  on  each  other,  and  seldom  uniting  save  on  occasions 
f  public  danger.  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
nde  conceptions  of  many  presiding  deities,  was  the  national  religion. 
[ecca  was  the  sacred  city,  being  the  seat  of  the  Caaba  or  temple,  the  home 
I  many  idols,  and  to  which  all  the  tribes  were  accustomed  to  make  stated 
ilgrimages,  and  to  bring  offerings.  But,  besides  the  native  inhabitants, 
leie  were  tho^uands  of  Jews  and  Christians,  the  former  having  been  driven  ibrom 
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their  own  soil  by  the  violence  of  Roman  conquest,  and  the  latter  hsTingfled 
from  the  persecutions  of  otlier  Christian  sects,  and  both  practifling  thdr 
respective  faiths  with  little  or  no  molestation. 

The  Koreish  tribe  had  possession  of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  the  family  of 
Hamesh,  the  most  illustrious  of  that  tribe,  had  long  been  the  appoiated 
guardians  of  the  sacred  Caaba.  To  this  family  Mahomet  belonged,  his  istiM 
being  Abdallah,  a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  that  family,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding his  noble  birth,  had  fallen  into  decayed  drcumfftanoes,  so  thit 
at  his  death,  wiiich  was  in  Mahomet's  childhood,  the  orphan  was  left  to  the 
protection  of  one  of  his  paternal  uncles.  This  relative  brought  him  up  with 
great  kindness,  and  trained  him  to  the  business  of  a  merchant,  in  whidi 
capacity  he  performed  several  journeys  into  Syria  and  other  places,  and  wu 
at  length  recommended  to  the  confidential  service  of  Eadijah,  the  wealihj 
widow  of  a  successful  member  of  the  same  profession.  So  highly  were  hii 
talents  and  integrity  appreciated,  that  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  she  offend 
him  marriage,  which  he  accepted,  and  so  raised  himself  to  an  influential  Bodil 
position. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  in  his  observatious  nearer  home,  he  had 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  other  religioni) 
pagan  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews  and  different  sects  of  Christians,  and  lud 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  two  latter  ;  and  there 
was  among  the  Arabs  generally  the  tradition  of  their  being  descended  from 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  which  caused  them  to  hold  the  memory  of  that 
patriarch  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  result  of  his  reflections  on  all  theie 
was,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  religion,  free  from  what 
he  judged  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  all  the  then  prevalent  ones,  and 
having  for  its  fundamental  tenets  these  two,  that  *^  Odd  is  One,  and  Mah<nnet 
is  His  Apostle."  He  had  latterly  secluded  himself  for  purposes  of  meditatioO} 
and  now,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  b^an  to  announce  hinuelf  ai 
a  prophet  to  his  wife  and  his  private  friends.  All  who  have  written  of  him 
are  unanimous  in  commending  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  exoellenoe  of 
his  capacity,  his  uncommon  gift  of  natural  eloquence,  and  the  attraction  and 
persuasiveness  of  his  manners.  Having  won  the  discipleship  of  his  foithfvl 
Kadijah,  of  his  servant  or  slave  Zeid,  of  his  cousin  Ali,  and  of  his  frieod 
Abubeker,  he  ventured  to  proclaim  his  pretensions  in  public,  and  amida* 
the  pilgrims  who  crowded  at  the  Caaba  he  protested  against  their  idolatry* 
and  accused  the  whole  nation  of  having  departed  from  the  simple  faith  w 
their  forefathers.  Then,  or  subsequently,  he  taught  the  prophetic  character 
of  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  and  Christ,  condemning  the  Jews  for  not  beHering 
in  Christ,  and  the  Christians  for  worshipping  Him  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  ao^ 
asserting  that  he  himself  was  that  greater  prophet  foretold  both  by  Moi» 
and  Christ,  and  commissioned  to  lead  back  the  erring  nations  to  acknowledg- 
ment and  worship  of  the  Divine  Unity.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  were  fcTOiff* 
ably  impressed ;  but  the  resident  Koreish,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were 
indignant  and  exasperated,  and  Mahomet  and  his  attached  disciples  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

After  various  perils  from  their  pursuers,  they  succeeded  in  readiing  ^ 
city  of  Medina,  where  their  arrival  was  warmly  welcomed,  many  of  th^ 
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itants  having  been  led  to  adopt  the  faith  of  the  new  prophet  by  his 
tations  to  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca ;  and  his  flight  thither,  in  the  year 
IB  known  among  his  followers  as  the  era  of  the  Hegira. 

was  instantly  chosen  as  their  priest  and  political  ruler,  gradually 
ted  an  army,  made  excursions  for  compulsory  proselytism  to  neighbour- 
ibea  and  cities,  and  grew  in  the  number  of  his  armed  converts  till  he 
ble  to  march  against  Mecca,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  temple 
5  point  of  the  sword.  The  city  he  overawed,  and  the  idols  of  the  temple 
sparingly  demolished.  Resistance  was  vain,  and  he  was  speedily  e^tab- 
1  as  sovereign  prince  as  well  as  prophet.  His  faith  and  authority  rapidly 
d ;  the  enthusiasm  of  his  armed  followers  was  boundless;  tribe  after  tribe 
itted  to  him  ;  till  all  Arabia  owned  his  sway,  and  his  conquests  extended 
•eign  countries.  Paradise  was  the  reward  wliich  he  promised  to  every 
jrtw^ho  risked  his  life  in  battle  ;  and  submission  to  his  religion,  tribute, 
ith  were  the  solo  alternatives  granted  to  unbelievers.  He  died  childless 
I  sixtieth  year,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned ;  and  his 
Bsors  pursued  the  career  of  conversion  and  conquest  till  the  religion  of 
>met  was  predominant  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  from 
id  the  Tigris  to  the  Atlantic. 
)  would  now  subjoin  a  few  observations. 

There  are  no  reasonable  groimds  whatever  for  regarding  Mahomet  as  in 
)roper  sense  a  Divine  messenger. 

ey  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  Uaching,  All 
lie  has  taught  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  the  worship  proper  to  be  offered 
m,  of  the  absurdity  and  criminality  of  polytheism  and  all  idol  worship, 
ght  have  gathered  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ; 
hat  he  was  familiar  with  them  may  not  only  be  inferred  from  their 
al  prevalence  among  liis  countrymen,  but  is  evident  from  the  Koran 

the  depository  of  all  that  he  professed  to  have  received  from  heaven, 
he  who  claimed  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  to  have  sup- 
mted  and  superseded  the  instructions  of  Moses  and  Christ,  and  to  be 
bud  inspired  messenger  whom  both  of  them  foretold,  should  have  had 
)re  wherewith  to  enlighten  his  followers  than  the  assertion  of  the  Divine 
^  and  the  injunction  of  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  pilgrimages  to 
%,  with  some  other  institutions  bordering  on  the  ridiculous,  utterly 
dits  his  pretensions. 

r  are  they  better  supported  by  his  achievenwnts.  When  the  Koreish 
ievers  demanded  of  him  the  usual  proof  of  miracles,  he  answered  them 
rely,  save  that  he  referred  for  evidence  of  his  Divine  apostleship  to  the 
Jess  literary  beauties  of  the  Koran,  any  single  chapter  of  which  he 
i  the  wit  of  man  or  angel  to  equal, — aflSrming  that  it  was  no  invention 
I  own,  but  was  brought  direct  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
unicated  it  to  him,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  small  portions  from  time  to 

as  occasion  arose.    Tliis  strange  story — still  stranger  for  all  the  parti- 

connected  with  it — lends  but  a  sorry  support  to  his  claim  of  inspiration, 
ist  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  style  of  the  Koran  has  won  the 
it  commendation  of  competent  critics,  though  Mahomet  himself,  as  is 
ould  neither  read  nor  write.     The  literary  qualities  of  the  Koran  in  the 
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original  we  are  not  able  to  discuss;  but,  compared  by  means  of  one  of  the  best 
English  translations  with  the  pathos  and  tenderness,  the  noble  and  elexated 
sentiments,  and  the  rich  and  sublime  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  prophetic 
books  in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  it  is  flat  and  proeak 
enough.  Nor  does  the  rapid  propagation  of  his  religion  yield  any  better 
result.  As  an  armed  leader  of  a  powerful  army,  every  soldier  of  whiqh  w» 
fiercely  animated  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  had  his  share  of  the  genenl 
X)] under,  and  was  promised,  in  case  of  death,  all  the  delights  of  an  intenaelj 
sensual  paradise,  and  with  no  resistance  but  that  of  a  superstitious  Judaism, 
a  degenerate  Christianity,  and  a  worn-out  paganism,  victory  was  sure  to  wait 
on  the  standard  of  the  self-styled  prophet. 

Nor  does  the  moral  characUr  of  Mahomet  favour  his  pretensions.  Inetriy 
life  he  was  held  in  repute  for  the  general  blamelessness  of  his  behaviour.  It 
was  this  which  commended  him  to  the  service  of  Kadijah,  and  after  his 
marriage  with  her,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  imex- 
ceptionably  faitliful  to  her,  and  subsequently  to  have  fondly  cherished  her 
memory.  But  when  ho  had  risen  to  priestly  and  political  supremacy,  though 
he  did  not  alter  his  simple  and  frugal  style  of  living,  he  took  many  wiTei, 
and,  besides  these,  had  amours  with  other  women,  and  claimed  for  hinuelf 
a  license  in  such  matters  which  he  did  not  allow  to  his  followers.  Moreorer, 
liis  system  of  forced  discipleship  made  him  familiar  with  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  and  rendered  him  pitiless  of  human  life  when  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  propagating  lus  faith.  Now  it  shocks  all  our  moral  instincts,  sod 
contradicts  all  that  we  have  learnt  from  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  that 
one  ordained  by  Heaven  to  eclipse  Moses  and  Jesus  should  have  been  mari^ed 
with  such  characteristics.  The  more  perfect  the  dispensation  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  more  boasted  the  benefits  which  it  was  to  confer  on  the 
human  race,  the  higher,  if  possible,  and  not  the  lower,  should  have  been 
the  personal  sanctity  of  the  man  chosen  to  administer  it. 

II.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  the  ago  in  which  he  lived  may  have  derived 
some  benefit  from  Mahomet. 

In  every  age,  and  in  different  countries,  there  have  arisen  some  wiser  and 
abler  than  their  contemporaries.  They  have  looked  with  sagacity  on  existing 
evils,  whether  in  religion  or  in  the  relations  of  social  and  political  life,  and 
their  benevolence,  or  other  considerations,  have  prompted  them  to  undertake 
a  remedy.  Hence  the  world's  distinguished  patriots,  legislators,  philosopheiir 
moralists,  and  religious  reformers.  As  examples  of  what  we  chiefly  mean, 
we  may  instance  the  successive  systems  of  philosophy  which  sprang  up  in 
Greece,  the  Boodhism  of  India,  the  Magianism  of  Persia,  and  the  Confuci- 
anism of  China.  Each  of  these  contained  a  portion  of  truth,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  correct  some  preceding  errors,  and  to  assist  human  progress  in 
knowledge  and  virtue.  And  every  man  who  contributed  to  these  changes 
might  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world. 

In  this  qualified  sense  we  have  no  objection  to  regard  Mahomet  in  the 
light  of  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  his  age.  All  the  Arabs  were  idolators, 
and  the  Koreish  had  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  the  idolatrous  wonhip 
and  customs  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.     The  Jewish  and  Christian  sects  living 
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in  their  midst,  and  on  their  confines,  were  deeply  sunk  in  superstition — ^the 
tenets  and  worship  of  the  former  being  grievously  marred  by  their  traditions, 
and  the  latter  having  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  saints  and  images  ; 
"while  immediately  aroimd  and  beyond  them  various  forms  of  polytheism 
"were  practised.  What  wonder  then  if  Mahomet,  imquestionably  a  man  of 
tmderstanding  and  genius,  and  not  without  some  generous  impulses  as  well 
as  ambitious  aspirings,  and  having  acquired  a  firm  mental  grasp  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  and  of  the  -wickedness  of  every  form  of  polytheism  and  idol 
iroTship,  should  have  conceived  the  idea  of  f  oimding  a  religious  system  which 
should  bring  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  God  all  the  discordant  sects 
of  the  wide  scene  before  and  around  him  ?  He  could  not  hesitate  to  think 
that  such  a  result  would  be  an  immense  gain  on  the  actual  state  of  religious 
profession.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  alone,  that  we  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  concede  that  his  first  conception  of  his  enterprise  might  be 
hmdable  and  meritorious.  How  far  his  views  and  purposes  might  afterwards 
be  warped  by  the  opposition  which  he  met  from  his  oMm  tribe,  and  from  his 
own  family  the  Hashemites,  and  wliich  compelled  him  to  arm  himself  and 
his  followers  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  and  their  life,  and  which  drew 
^  on  from  one  hostile  and  violent  measure  to  another,  we  cannot  tell. 
The  unforeseen  entanglements  and  witchery  of  an  enterprise,  originally  fair 
ttd  honourable,  often  betrays  its  author  into  methods  and  schemes  which 
^e  never  contemplated. 

m.    There  is  another  light  in  which  the  position  of  Mahomet  may  be 
'^gaided — that  of  a  providential  agent  for  the  execution  of  God*s  displeasure. 
Hie  enemies  of  Christianity  have  often  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  so  many  Christian  churches  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  by  the  rapid 
propagation  of  Islamism,  as  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  called ;  and  the 
^ends  of  Christianity  have  sometimes  been  perplexed  and  discouraged  by 
^t  fact,  as  if  it  deducted  something  from  the  credentials  of  their  religion, 
*^d  gave  some  countenance  to  the  alleged  Divine  origin  of  that  of  the  Arabian 
I^phet.    But  monkery,  asceticism,  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
^6  mutual  animosities  of  rival  sects,  and  manifold  other  errors  and  super- 
*^ons  connected  -with  them — all  of  which  degraded  the  so-called  ehurches 
^  question — were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  name,  and  merited  signal 
'^l^e.   Their  extinction  was  no  loss  to  Christianity.    It  cleared  the  ground 
of  an  offence,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventtuJ  planting  of  something 
^^^tter.    In  this  respect,  like  some  earlier  conquerors,  as  Sennacherib  and 
^^Imchadnezzar,  whom  God  employed  to  chastise  the  infidelities  of  His 
^^^Uiient  people,  Mahomet  was  a  scourge  to  those  corrupt  churches  which  had 
f^t  almost  everything  of  Christianity  but  the  name.     Neither  they  nor  ho 
^tended  this.    They  were  intent  only  on  their  own  schemes  of  conquest. 
^^t  God,  who  often  makes  the  pride  and  ambition  of  men  contribute  to  the 
^^^oomplishment  of  His  own  purposes,  was  pleased  to  use  them  as  His  uncon- 
^ous  instruments.    And  what  has  been  the  subsequent  course  of  these  two 
^▼al  religions  ?    That  of  Mahomet  has  long  been  dying  out  in  every  country 
^  the  earth  in  which  it  had  seated  itself,  and  mental  and  social  growth  have 
^or  oenturiea  been  at  a  stand  in  every  one  of  those  countries,  save  where  some 
^polae  has  been  received  from  foreign  influences.    On  the  other  hand. 


elusions  hava  been  reached.  This  is  especially  tlie  case  wit 
Meter  and  motives  of  Mahomet.  To  the  beat  of  our  abilit; 
cttndonr  and  diipaBaionateneas,  we  liavo  endeavoured  to  com 
question  relating  to  him,  and  are  persuaded,  and  tniat  we  hai 
he  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  title  to  be  regarded  as  lui  inspir 
an  accredited  meoaenger  of  Heaven. 


all's  5HtH  m  ®iri)s  »U. 


ZiORR  Gkasviile's  mingled  firmness  and  patience,  force  and  « 
Alabama  negociations  have  probably  saved  the  Ministry  si 
Treaty.  Had  the  Treaty  dropped,  the  Ministry  could  hardly '. 
the  fall.  But  Lord  Granville — indeed  we  may  say  the  Cabinet 
difficult  to  discern  Mr.  Gladstone's  hand  as  well  as  the  Foreij 
in  the  conduct  of  the  negociations — has  won  a  legitimate  and  i 
Dtatic  triumph  ;  and  as  it  is  an  article  of  firm  faith  abroad 
diplomacy  is  always  beat«n,  that  we  are  quite  too  slow  and 
sharp  and  rapid  ways  of  the  world  in  these  days,  wo  may  fairl] 
ourselves  on  our  success  ;  and  beg  our  continental  friends  to  n 
Abyssinian  war,  that  when  we  are  in  earnest  we  mostly  win 
English  nation  was  of  one  wind  about  the  Indirect  Claims  ;  i 
they  were  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Treaty,  but  that  it  v 
for  England  to  appear  befoi«  a  tribunal  which  considered  itael 
entertain  them ;  and  as  the  American  Govermnent  persisted  i 
withdraw  them  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Arbitrators,  the  on 
seemed  to  be  our  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty,  ond  the  collapsi 
hopeful  experiment  which  the  modem  world  has  witnessed  in 
of  a  Christian  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Thja  dia 
the  mingled  patience  and  firmness  of  the  Government  has  ai 
have  gained  something  more  than  a  political  triumph.     They 
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■hrays  exposes  itself  to  this  suspicion.  The  keen  and  eager  constantly 
mistake  it  for  timidity  or  self-interest.  It  can  but  persist  and  wait ;  that 
irhich  is  rooted  in  an  unselfish  righteous  purpose  can  always  afford  to  wait ;  it 
a«?er  fails  to  justify  itself  in  time.  The  anxiety  of  the  English  Government  to 
luuntain  the  Treaty  was  one  that  did  them  all  honour.  It  was  a  desire  to 
imye  at  a  righteous  settlement  of  disputed  claims ;  to  submit  to  candid, 
mpartial  judgment  matters  on  which  we  thought  we  saw  what  was  just,  but 
m  which  self-interest  might  quite  possibly  blind  us,  and  render  us  incapable 
if  doing  justice  to  the  claims  and  ailments  of  our  opponents. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  we  have  no  very  great  interest 
u  a  nation  in  the  issues  of  the  Arbitration.  We  deny  our  liability  for  the 
le^edations  of  the  Alabama.  Had  we  simply  continued  quietly  to  deny 
Mir  Hability,  no  great  harm  would  have  happened  to  us.  It  is  popularly 
nipposed  in  America  that  we  are  in  serious  dread  about  Ireland  and  Canada, 
ind  that  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  integrity  of  our  Empire  to  keep 
>ii  good  terms  with  the  United  States.  But  our  statesmen  understand  per- 
fectly well  that  the  Americans  have  more  need  to  be  anxious  about  the 
Southern  States  than  we  have  about  Canada.  The  first  seriously  hostile 
Mttage  of  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments  would  set  the 
Sooth  stirring,  and  a  new  war  of  secession  imder  other  auspices  than  the 
Mi  would  be  the  first  fruit  of  that  direst  of  all  calamities  which  could  afflict 
!lie  world — a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  truth 
B  that  we  could  do  each  other  terrible  harm  in  case  of  hostilities,  but  it  is 
loite  dear  to  English  statesmen  that  the  balance  of  apprehension  does  not 
Up  to  our  side. 

It  was  from  no  selfish  fear  then,  but  from  a  fear  which  did  them  honour 
M  Christian  statesmen,  that  our  Government  almost  exhausted  patience  in 
'^  effort  to  find  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  threatened  the  Treaty 
*ifli  destruction.  We  were  a  little  impatient  with  them.  We  thought  that 
!^eir  forbearance  touched  the  extreme  allowable  verge.  There  can  be  no 
ionht  that  if  in  the  last  days  which  preceded  the  recess  they  had  adopted  what 
K  Gilled  a  spirited  policy,  and  declared  that  they  were  weary  of  this  constant 
mC^ing  and  would  prefer  to  let  the  Treaty  drop,  the  coiurse  would  have 
^•en  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  very  largo  section  of  the  community. 
5ippilythey  conceived  otherwise  of  their  duty,  and  the  result  of  their 
^ttiiftence  has  been  a  success  so  distinguished  that  no  hostile  critic  has  a 
*oid  of  condenmation,  while  all  England,  all  Europe,  all  America  cries, 
^eH-done. 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  raising  again  the  ghost  of  the  difficulties 
•^  distractions  which  have  made  our  people  weary  of  the  very  name  of  the 
*UNuna  question.  Now  that  it  is  safely  and  honourably,before  the  Arbitra- 
Wi,  we  are  quite  content  to  leave  it  there  ;  simply  reminding  our  readers 
Wit  is  quite  possible — nay,  we  believe  probable— that  the  verdict  of  the 
Miirators  may  bring  us  in  guiltless.  The  Arbitration  is  not,  as  the  Ameri- 
tnt  seem  to  think,  to  settle  how  much  we  are  to  pay,  but  whether  we  are  to 
«y  anything.  We  believe  firmly  that  the  English  answer  to  the  whole  case 
I  a  aound  one ;  that  Earl  KusseU  did  all  that  under  our  existing  laws  an 
hi^tiBk  Minister  could  be  expected  to  do  ;  and  that  the  real  negligence  was 
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on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  suffering  the  cruiser  to  defy  their  n&Tj  in 
all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  But  if  the  Tribunal  should  take  a  different  nevi 
and  hold  that  we  are  guilty,  in  an  International  sense,  of  negligence,  in  suffer- 
ing the  vessel  to  escape,  we  sliall  pay  the  damages  very  cheerfolly .  Theie  is 
enough  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  enable  us  to  regard  an  adverse  as  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  a  hostile  judgment ;  while  we  should  not  groin 
over  even  a  large  payment,  if  we  can  make  it  plain  to  all  the  world  that  all  thii 
we  seek  in  the  matter  is  to  know  the  righteous  course,  and  that  we  are  pro- 
foundly in  earnest  in  advocating  this  method  of  settling  disputes,  which 
under  a  different  treatment  might  easily  blaze  into  war. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  we  should  not  over-estimate  Ha 
importance  of  the  Treaty  as  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  Intematioiul 
disputes.  M.  John  Lemoinne,  in  the  Journal  dts  Dibats  points  out  Teiy 
clearly  and  ably  that  it  does  not  reach  far  in  that  direction.  This  contro- 
versy was  one  which  specially  invited  this  mode  of  settlement.  Neither 
nation  for  a  moment  regarded  it  as  a  dispute  which  involved  as  the  ultimate 
resort  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  question  which  could  easily 
be  made  a  castui  belli,  unless  by  a  people  already  resolved  to  find  a  pretext  to 
fight.  Again,  it  resolved  itself  ultimately  into  a  question  of  money  damages, 
which  is  always  regarded  as  a  specially  fit  subject  for  arbitration,  while  it 
involved  a  somewhat  obscure  and  imperfectly  discussed  point  of  international 
law.  There  was  every  reason  therefore  why  the  Alabama  Claims  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  while  it  presents  a  very  imperfect  analogy  to  those 
cases  of  angry  altercation  between  jealous  and  rival  nations,  those  questiona 
of  national  dignity  and  honour,  which  blaze  out  so  suddenly  in  these  daja 
into  vast  and  destructive  wars.  The  world  has,  we  fear,  many  a  stage  yet  to 
journey,  and  many  a  sharp  pain  yet  to  bear,  before  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  such  crises  as  issued  in  the  Franoo-Plnusiin 
war.  The  furious  passions  of  nations,  when  once  fairly  aflame,  sooff  atfuch 
tribunals.  When  Christianity  has  so  far  fairly  mastered  the  heart  of  natioDS> 
as  to  be  able  to  restrain  the  martial  frenzy  as  it  has  restrained  infanticide, 
slavery,  and  brutality,  we  shall  be  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  kingdom  o{ 
Heaven. 

An  interesting  question  occurs  as  to  how  far  the  peaceful  settlement  of  th^ 
question  has  or  has  not  been  promoted  by  the  dilatory  action  of  the  GoTen- 
ment.     There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  imagine,  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  i^ 
once  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  introduction  of  the  Indirect  Claiioi 
into  the  American  case.     The  Cabinet  was  aroused  to  the  sense  of  thedangtf 
by  the  country.     There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  a  firm  and  clear  annouooe- 
ment  of  the  determination  of  this  country  never  to  suffer  the  daimi  to 
come  before  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  would  have  led  to  a  much  eariier 
abandonment  of  them.     It  is  even  possible  that  a  division  on  Earl  Russell'a 
motion,  as  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  might  have  led  to  some  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  in  abandoning  the  daims.    But 
these  points  are,  to  say  the  least,  problematical.     No  one  can  tell  how  thii 
might  have  been.    But  we  can  see  very  clearly  that  there  has  been  a  lazgs 
advantage  to  us  in  this  long  and  wearisome  delay.     It  has  convinced  the 
whole  American  people  that  their  position  was  utterly  untenable.    It  hii 
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»ught  forth  a  clear  judgment  from  every  publicist  of  any  note,  in  Europe 
i  in  America,  in  our  favour.  It  has  made  tlie  Americans  ashamed  of 
D  sharp  policy  by  which  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  hoped  to 
in  an  advantage  over  us  ;  and  it  has  read  all  nations  a  significant  lesson 
it  honesty  is  the  best  policy  also  in  all  International  affairs.  We  do  not 
&nk  the  Ministry  for  these  results.  They  were  unaccountably  indolent  in 
e  early  weeks  of  the  year.  But  ''  all  is  well  that  ends  well.''  And  the 
iding  here  is  conspicuously  a  happy  one.  The  Arbitrators  have  afforded  to 
e  American  Government  a  means  of  decent  though  by  no  means  dignified 
treat  from  a  hopelessly  false  position  ;  while  the  whole  nation  has  been 
spared  to  accept  it  thankfully,  and  to  remove  heartily  the  Indirect  Claims 
om  their  list  of  grievances  at  once  and  for  ever. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


THE  WAY  TO  ROME.— A  STORY  FOR  SOME  PARENTS. 

bree]  persons,  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  were  sitting  on  the  verandah 
'  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  Virginia  house,  enjoying  the  refreshing  cool- 
in  whicli  succeeded  the  heat  of  a  summer  day. 

The  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Brett  and  Mrs.  Granger,  were  engaged  in  earnest 
^nversation. 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Granger,  '*  I'm  fully  determined  Bettic  shall  go 
the  convent  school.     No  Protestant  seminary  offers  anything  like  the  same 
Ivantages.     What  is  your  opinion,  Captain  Bernard  ? " 
The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation, 
id  his  answer,  when  it  came,  was  not  what  she  expected. 
''Do  you  wish  your  daughter  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  "  he  asked. 
*^  What  a  question  !     Of  course  I  don't.     I  would  as  soon  she  became  a 
sv  or  a  Mohammedan,''  cried  Mrs.  Granger. 
**8o  I  supposed,"  said  Captain  Bernard  quietly. 

"  Bat  there's  no  attempt  to  make  proselytes  of  the  pupils,"  continued  Mrs. 
tanger.     **  They  may  be  required  to  hear  prayers  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
[us  on  Sunday,  but  I  reckon  it  all  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other." 
*•  Well,  I  don't  profess  to  be  very  religious  myself,"  said  Captain  Bernard, 
bat  if  I  ^believed  as  you  do,  madam,  I  certainly  should  not  place  my 
ioghter  for  three  or  four  years — and  those  the  most  susceptible  years  of 
or  life — ^under  religious  teachings  of  which  I  could  hope  nothing  better  than 
liii  they  would  '  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.'  " 
''Why,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Brett,  who  was  Captain  Bernard's  sister,  '* it 
Hima  to  me  the  role  of  preacher  is  a  new  one  for  you  to  take  up.*' 
«  Was  I  preaching  1    I  thought  I  was  only  talking  common  sense. " 
**  Tm  sure  all  the  most  fashionable  people  of  my  acquaintance  send  their 
niters  to  the  convent  school,'*  said  Mrs^  Granger. 
*'That*8  unanswerable,"  returned  the  Captain,  laughing. 
At  ihia  moment  the  two  girls  whose  future  was  under  discussion  were  seen 
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coming  up  the  garden-path  arm  in  arm.  They  were  about  the  same  age,  bat 
Natalie  Brett  was  half  a  head  taller  than  her  companion,  and  from  her  some- 
what stately  carriage  looked  even  taller  than  she  was.  Her  brown  hair  lu 
braided)  and  her  dress  was  plain  even  to  carelessness.  Beautiful  she  was  not 
so  far  as  contrasts  of  colour  and  harmony  of  features  go;  her  companioibad 
decidedly  the  advantage.  But  there  was  something  about  her  which  usually 
caused  strangers  to  look  at  her  t^^dce,  and  which  now  suggested  to  Captain 
Bernard  the  reflection,  **  There's  strong  material  for  good  or  evil." 

''  Well,  Natalie,  do  you  want  to  go  and  be  a  nun  ? ' '  was  his  salutation,  ai 
the  two  girls  came  within  speaking  distance. 

^*  No  indeed,  uncle  Charles,"  replied  Natalie,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "Fd 
rather  go  out  in  the  field  and  pick  cotton." 
**  Stick  to  that,  my  little  lady,"  said  he. 

**  As  if  any  one  wanted  her  to  become  a  mm  !  *'  said  Mrs.  Brett. 
**  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  replied  her  brother, 
with  more  truth  than  elegance. 

A  week  later  Captain  Bernard  was  sailing  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
following  autimm  Natalie  and  her  friend  commenced  their  first  term  at  the 
Catholic  seminary. 

For  a  time  Natalie  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  her  new  life.  The  grated 
windows,  the  heavy,  barred  doors,  the  cold,  white  floors,  gave  the  place  tb 
aspect  of  a  prison. 

She  longed  for  the  freedom  of  home — for  a  good  romp  with  her  brothers 
under  the  lindens  ;  sisters  she  had  none. 

Home  thoughts  continually  intruded  themselves,  and  her  disoontent  took 
the  form  of  an  unreasoning  prejudice  against  the  institution  and  everything 
connected  with  it. 

"  They  shall  never  make  a  Catholic  of  me,"  she  said,  '*  I'll  die  first.''  And 
no  doubt  she  would  at  that  time  have  made  a  very  respectable  martyr,  bnt 
finding  that  no  one  manifested  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  herrdigion, 
and  that  the  ''  sisters "  treated  her  with  unvarying  kindness,  she  aoon 
rushed  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  was  ready  to  do  battle  with  any  who 
accused  the  Catholics  of  intolerance. 

Much  that  she  saw  and  heard  impressed  her  imagination  deeply,  and  Ae 
had  many  questions  to  ask  concerning  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  she  witnessed .  All  these  the  '  *  sisters  "  answered  readily,  but  when 
she  sought  an  explanation  of  certain  mysterious  dogmas,  she  was  silenced  vitb 
the  reply,  ^*  We  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  those  points;  it  is  enough  that  th« 
Church  has  so  decided  it." 

Sometimes,  finding  her  persistent  in  her  inquiries,  they  referred  her  ^ 
Father  Bemotti,  saying  that  if  she  sincerely  wished  to  be  enlightened,  he 
would  explain  all  that  it  was  proper  for  her  to  understand. 

Father  Bemotti,  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  Italian,  who,  notwithstanding  hii 
venerable  title,  was  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  was  connected  with  the  nei^* 
bouring  Jesuit  college,  and  had  charge  also  of  the  affairs  of  the  oonTeot, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  He  was  a  man  of  great  culture  and  refinement. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  mind  so  fresh,  so  transpsreBt) 
as  Natalie's  should   interest  him  greatly,  and  he  readily   onderioc^  ^ 
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recorded  him  by  the  "sisters,"  declaring  that  he  believed  her  "  an 
•  seeker  after  truth."  He  furnished  her  with  books  of  ecclesiastical 
,  and  talked  with  her  about  them  often.  He  explained  to  her  knotty 
of  doctrine;  he  entertained  her  with  legends  and  traditions,  throw- 
r  the  whole  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  own  personality,  till  it  seemed 
die  that  aU  the  romance,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the 
y  the  world  had  ever  known  gathered  round  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch. 
ere  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand,'*  said  she  one  day.  *' Martin 
must  have  known  all  about  the  Catholic  religion,  and  yet  he 
iced  it." 

ive  you,  then,  never  heard  the  story  of  Luther  and  Catherine  Bora  ? " 
at  was  the  name  of  his  wife,  I  remember.'* 

therino  Bora  was  a  nun  of  the  Monastery  of  Nimptsch,  Luther  an 
ine  monk.  He  wished  to  marry  her,  but  this  he  could  not  do  in 
ince  with  his  vows  and  the  rules  of  the  Church  ;  he  therefore  broke 
rs  and  married  her  in  defiance  of  the  Church.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
}  called  the  Befat'mation, '' 

it  the  histories  I  have  studied  give  quite  a  different  account,'*  said 
3,  who  was  apt  to  be  pertinacious. 

they  were  written  by  heretical  authors — undoubtedly,*'  said  Father 
iti,  smiling. 

nother  time  she  questioned  him  about  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
J  reply  was — 

it  not  better  that  the  body  shotdd  suffer,  than  that  the  soul  should 
my  daughter?" 

nwhile  the  butterfly  nature  of  Bettie  Granger  received  little  or  no 
sion  from  those  things  which  were  working  so  deep  an  experience  in 
ud  of  her  companion. 

le  *  sisters  *  were  very  much  like  other  people,**  she  said.     **  Rather 
kbout  some  things,  but  they  got  up  joUy  dances  for  the  girls,  and  on 
ole  she  thought  the  school  very  nice.     As  to  making  Catholics  of  the 
that  was  all  nonsense  ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  pray  to  the  saints 
irgin,  nor  to  kneel  before  the  altar  unless  they  chose  ;  but  for  her  part 
iB  lief  kneel  there  as  anywhere  else — what  difference  did  it  make  ?  *' 
r  years  passed  away,  and  the  two  girls  both  bore  away  with  them 
'  books,  medals,  and  other  marks  of  approbation, 
gf  before  that  time  Natalie  Brett  had  become  a  decided  Catholic.    Her 
8  were  the  last  to  suspect  it,  or  to  credit  it  when  hinted  by  others,  and 
Natalie  herself  announced  it,  her  father  declared  that  never  with  hia 
t  should  she  be  baptized  into  the  Romish  Church, 
len,  father,  I  must  do  it  vnthmU  your  consent,"  was  her  answer, 
this,  then,  what  they  have  taught  you,  to  defy  your  father  ? "  said  he 

y- 

ot  to  defy  you  ;  but  obey  you  I  cannot,  for  Father  Bemotti  says  thai 
dily  obligation  should  stand  in  the  way  of  my  eternal  interests.*' 
seiving  that  opposition  was  useless,  he  asked  her  at  least  to  wait  till 
id  left  the  school,  when  she  would  be  better  able  to  consider  the 
?  dispassionately.    To  this  she  replied — 
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**  I  will  consult  Father  Bemotti." 

That  he  would  not  suffer  this  lamb  to  stray  from  the  fold  till  he  had  set 
his  mark  upon  her,  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Brett  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  to  that  which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

Natalie  received  her  first  communion  a  few  days  before  she  finished  ber 
course  at  school.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  Brett  family  when  ake 
came  back  to  them,  for  who  can  fill  the  place  of  an  only  daughter— an  only 
sister  ? 

(To  he  conchid^  next  month.) 


f0^trg* 


WI  GRIEF. 

I  CALLED  my  grief  an  endless  night 

That  had  no  light,  or  life,  or  hope, 
And  lo  !  from  darkness  there  was  light ! 

The  Star  that  guideth  wanderers  broke 
Through  mist  and  darkness,  with  its  ray 
That  heralds  dawn  of  endless  day. 

I  called  my  grief  a  withered  flower 

Of  life  and  beauty  rare  bereft, 
And  lo  !  when  sun  and  summer  shower 

No  trace  of  former  bloom  had  left. 
The  ripening  fruit  shone  rich  and  fair 
To  show  the  quickening  life-stream  th^e. 

I  called  my  grief  the  winter  drear 

That  buried  hope's  sweet  longings  deep, 
And  lo  !  on  branches  brown  and  sere, 

I  saw  the  swelling  buds  that  sleep. 
Awaiting  but  the  spring's  soft  hand, 
To  pour  their  fragrance  o*er  the  land. 

I  called  my  grief  the  dark  still  tomb 
Whose  voiceless  calm  should  never  wake, 

And  lo  !  from  doubt  and  dreary  gloom 
The  voice  that  echoes  silence  spake 

Of  living  life,  of  endless  day, 

Of  One,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 

I  call  my  grief  an  angel  bright 

Who  crowns  my  life  with  love  and  faith, 

And  lo !  before  my  wondering  sight, 
Triiunphant  over  sin  and  death, 

The  Man  of  Grief  Himself  is  here, 

With  words  of  blessed  hope  and  cheer. 

0.  B.  P. 


OBITUARY. 
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atid  a.  jonbs,  op  clayeback, 
;tates,  formehlt  of  caistor, 

HIRE. 

}  was  a   native  of   London, 
om  March   14th,  1798.     He 

early  life  a  memher  of  the 
ler  the  care  of  the  late  Hev. 
ery,  of  Chapel  Street,  Soho. 
Incated  for  the  ministiy  at 
cademy     during    the    years 
.     Three  of  his  class-mates 
n— Rev.   Robt.   E.   May,  of 
ev.  John  Varty,  of  North- 
id  the  Rev.  Robt.  Ashton,  of 
le  was  pastor  successively  at 
IHiorloy,    and    Caistor.     He 
the  States  many  years  since, 
ettlement  for  some  time  as 
<nal  minister  in  Vermont,  he 
or  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
irches  in  the  State  of  New 
)  and  infirmities  compelled 
ign  the  pastorate  in  1867. 
I  to    Claverack,    where   he 
mainder  of  his  days,  preach- 
nally    as    his    health    and 
mitted.    He  preached  only 
efore  his  death,  which  oc- 
h  26th  last,  after  a  few  days 
luffering  from  neuralgia  in 
I.      His    agonies  prevented 
&ying  much  on  his  dying 
9  indications  of  peace,  and 
nd  joy  were  manifest.     In 

of  paroxysms   he   sweetly 
in  Jesus." 

ter  of  Claverack,  on  whose 
.ttended,  writes  concerning 

a  minister  through  and  • 
!e  never  forgot,  in  any  place 
tccupation,  that  he  was  an 
jod  consecrated  messenger 
Jesus.  He  gloried  and  re- 
b  he  was  accounted  worthy 
0  the  ministry.  His  salary 
}Te  than  a  pitiful  pittance, 
an  a  man  of  his  energy  and 
it  would  have  received  in 


secular  employment,  and  I  know  that  he 
experienced  his  full  share  of  the  trials 
which  a  sensitive  pastor  sometimes  has 
•to  bear. 

"When  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
pastorate,  he  merely  transferred  his  zeal 
and  usefulness  to  another  sphere.  I. 
cannot  tell  the  great  aid  and  comfort 
which  his  residence  at  Claverack  a£for- 
ded  me.  He  truly  'held  up  my  hands,' 
and  my  heart  also;  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  strength  and  opportunity 
he  went  about  doing  good,  just  as  glad 
to  work  in  a  subordinate  and  unpaid 
position  as  when  a  pastor  himself. 

"  Nor  was  his  religion  in  any  wise  a 
perfunctory  or  official  thing.  His  piety 
was  personal  and  powerful,  beautiful 
and  joyous.  I  think  I  never  knew  one 
who  loved  Jesus  more  truly  and  tenderly, 
or  walked  with  Him  in  a  more  vivid 
realization  of  His  sweet  friendship. 
How  often  have  I  seen  his  face  light  up 
with  a  heavenly  smile  as  he  spoke,  or 
heard,  or  Eang,  of  his  dear  Saviour ! 

"  He  had  a  noble  and  even  magnificent 
scorn  of  whatsoever  things  were  not 
noble,  or  just,  or  generous.  He  was 
scrupulously  exact  and  conscientious  in 
all  his  dealings.  He  had  all  the  anxiety 
of  a  true  heart  honesty.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  every  dollar  that  he  received 
was  put  into  the  Lord's  fund,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  gave  out  of  his  limited 
income  an  amount  which  must  have 
astonished  and  ought  to  have  shamed 
many  a  far  richer  man. 

"  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  with 
him  an  atmosphere  of  cheerful  and 
manly  piety,  and  left  behind  him  a  sweet 
savour  of  godliness.  All  Claverack  is 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  his  life  and 
labours,  and  with  the  consenting  praises 
of  the  people,  who  feel  that  a  good  man 
has  gone  from  them,  whose  loss  cannot 
easily  be  repaired." 

Mr.  Jones  leaves  a  widow  and  family 
to  lament  his  departure.  It  was  a  joy  to 
him  in  his  last  days  that  one  of  his 
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sons  had  followed  his  steps  in  being  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  that 
a  blessed  revival  was  taking  place  in 
his  congregation,  dating  from  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  in  January  last. 


He  was  buried  on  Good  Friday,  umi 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  many  iho 
felt  that  they  had  lost  a  trae  friend,  hX 
one  whom  they  expected  to  meet  in  gkfy. 

R.A. 


The  Well  in  the  Desert :  an  Old 

Legend  of  the  Honse  of  Arundel. 

By  Ekilt  Sarau  Holt,  Author  of 

*' Mistress  Margery,**  ^c.   (London: 

JohnF.  Shaw  &  Co.) 
The  facts  on  which  this  interesting  story 
is  founded  are  connected  with  the  house 
of  Arundel  in  the  14th  century.  Isabel, 
first  wife  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  divorced  by  him  without 
cause,  was  torn  from  her  daughter 
Philippa  when  the  child  was  only  three 
years  old,  and  sent  away  from  the  castle 
of  Arundel.  The  Countess  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  some  preachers  of 
the  Boni'Homincs^  wandering  preachers 
originally  of  the  Waldensian  Church, 
and  learned  the  true  source  of  life  and 
peace  in  Christ.  The  little  book  unfolds 
how,  after  nearly  thirty  years,  when 
Philippa  had  become  the  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Sergeaux,  of  Cornwall,  she  dis- 
eovered  her  mother,  as  an  eremitess, 
n«ar  Sempringham,  and  learned  from  her 
the  same  great  truths  of  salvation.  The 
story  is  very  touching,  well  written,  and 
attractively  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
Goq»el  as  known  in  England  Hve  hundred 
years  a^. 


contending  knights).  6.— The  Agricd* 
tural  Labourers*  Strike.  7.— Genway: 
Prussian  Lifluences  on  its  Litentork 
8.— Results  of  Disestabltshment  tnlM* 
land.  9.  —  Contemporaiy  Dtentaa 
Again  we  express  our  regret  that  theo- 
logical science  does  notreoeivemoTeittefr 
tion  in  this  very  ably  conducted  eemL 
This  class  of  subjects  would  be  in  seeor 
dance  with  its  origin  and  history. 


The  Britkh    Quarterly  Review. 

No.  CXI.,  Jnly  1,  1872.    (London : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  articles  in  the  number  of  the 
Bi'iiish  Quarterly  are  all  excellent.  They 
are  as  follows : — 1. — William  of  Ocram, 
and  his  Connection  with  the  Reformation. 
2. — Wit  and  Humour.  3. — Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Ccm^.  4. — Marco 
Polo's  Travels,  6.— An  Ecclesiastical 
Tournament  in  Edinburgh  (in  which 
Bean   Stanley  and  Dr.  Rainy  are  the 


BiblicO' Theological     Lexicon  ff 

New  Testament  Cheek.  ByHniuW 
Crbxer,  Professor  of  Theobg7  ^ 
the     University     of     GreiftwiH. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 
W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  and  Wolui 
Ubwick,  M.A.  (Edinburgh :  T.and 
T.  Chirk.) 
We  set  much  value  on  this  book  ai  tt 
efficient  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Ke« 
Testament  in  the  original.    The  plaa  of 
the  author  differs  from  that  of  Bekiiiaoa 
and  other  lexicographers  of  the  Seend 
Scriptures,  in  entirely  exdndtng  froa 
his  work  all  that  belongs  to  the  leiieii 
of  classical  Greek.  Its  dedgn  is  to  taisf 
oat  the  "  Biblical  Theological  '*  mma% 
of  those  words  in  the  Kew  Teetancit 
which  have  such  a  special  meaning,  vA 
to  contrast  that  meaning  with  the  nMg* 
in  classical  Greek.    Hence  the  vohiB* 
abounds  in  daaeical  qqotatioins,  by  «1d(^ 
different  shades  of  signification  maybe 
traced  and  compared.    Much  atteBtkaii 
also  given  to  the  Septuagint  as  the  pit* 
paration  iri  the  Greek  language  for  thi 
New  Testament  revelation  of  Goipd 
truth.  It  is  an  important  and  instni^ 
study  to  mark  bow  the  most  ciiUivalid 
language   of    the   andont  woil4  ^ 
moulded  into  an    orgmn   of  CSuirfitt 
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id  in  thb  study  Oemer's  woik 
id  a  most  valuable  help.  Up- 
ix  hundred  vords  are  here 
knd  disciuaed.  uid  mauy  of 
ha  elaboration  and  length  of 
JurUtion. 

isA  and  Foreign  Emn-  i 
finruw.    Edited  b;  the  Bev.    I 
TAU.  Dykm,    M.A.      Neur    , 
No.  VII.  July,  1873.   (Lon-    I 
.  NiBbet  aod  Oo.) 
)r   of  this  review   provides    j 
'ood  for  hii  readen,  and  con- 
riety.    The  saTen  articles  of 
are  all  good.    We  name  at 
sresting :  3.— The  Heligioua    j 
in  0«nera  and  the  Oanton    I 
ram  the  beginning  of  thu    i 
the  Rev.  Clement  de  Faye, 

6. — St  Chrysoatom,  by  the  I 
ibb.  7. — The  Apocrypha,  by 

Badcliffe.  The  noticea  of 
.  American  periodicala  and 
[*  are  well  done, 

preached    in    Hexham 

"hurck.  By  J.  WttLHOHE 
,  Sector  Of  Oateahead  FeU. 
9diti'>n,  revised.  (London  : 
at,  Oreen,  and  Co.) 
y  glad  to  aee  a  new  edition 
oni.  They  have  already  had 
lation,  and  now  we  aay  that 


( the  Woodlands;  and 
mu.  By  Bbniahin  Qouoh. 

;     8.   W.    Partridge   and 

J  in  this  volume  are  the 
tbe   author'!    sympathy 
)  for  nature,   tbe  fTult  of    | 
and   re&ectioDs   resulting    I 
rsr-varying,      but    always    ' 
ecta."      Thia   account  of   j 
I   fully   juatiflod   by    the    I 
I  fall  of  hearty  admiration 
I  ot  nature,  expressed  in 
Ur.  Googh  baa  taken  an    . 


boDoorable  place  among  the  toaefol 
brotherhood,  and  intarpieta  tbe  voices  of 
the  woodlanda  in  a  manaer  which  will 
make  bim  a  favourite  with  the  admirers 
of  rural  eoeneiy,  and  tbe  muaio  of  the 

Bede'a  Charity.     By  the  Author 
of   "Jeasica'i    First   Prayer,"   4o, 

(London :     The     fieligious    Traot 

Society.) 
We  consider  thia  work  quite  equa 
to  any  that  the  talented  author  haa 
written.  The  story  ia  marked  by 
simplicity,  sameetoess,  tender  faellng, 
and  fidelity  to  the  truth  aa  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Mai^ery  Bede,  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  is  a  beautiful  character,  and 
the  perusal  of  the  book  can  hardly  tail 
to  leave  healthf  ol  and  holy  iiupreaaions 
on  the  minds  of  all  readers. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  thread  of 
the  story  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
book,  but  it  it  better  to  aay  to  oar 
readers,  "  Buy  it,  and  yon  will  judgefor 
yoiuBelves," 

Sturdy  Jack.    By  Mrs.  Joseph 

Lahb.      (London :  Religious  Traot 
I           Society.) 

Sturdy  Jack  was  a  noble  boy — on- 

usually  good — and  waa  made  a  comfort 

u)  his  mother,  and  a  blesaiag  to   his 

liome,  especially  to  his  drunken  fatbsr. 

rhe   little    book   Is  a  capital  one  for 

boya,   and   beautifully  illu^tiatea    the 
proverb,   "A   wise  son   make*   a   glad 

Preaching  the  Oofpel;  or,  Eean- 

fetiiti   and  EvoH^litaliui.      By    a 

Uember     of     the     Evangeliiatioa 

Suoiety,  Buokingham-street,  Strand, 

London. 

This  little  volnma  gives  some  Intersat- 

iag  detaila  regarding  tbe  work  carried 

on  in  dif[ereDt  parts  of  our  country  by 

the  Evangelization  Society — an  instilu- 

tloD  tbe  work  of  which  ia  carried  on  by 

voluntary  agency,  and  which  ought  Vt  be 

Hidely  kDowa  and  effidently  supported. 
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Beads  Without  a  String:  Brief 

ThoughtB  on  Many  Subjects.      By 

8.  W.  Partridge.     (London  :  S.  W. 

Partridge  and  Co.) 

This  is  a  curi6u6  book,  well  named.  The 

<*  beads  '*  are  finely  rounded,  bat  as  there 

is  no  "string"  to  them,  you  may  open 

the  volume  where  you  please,  or  read 

backward   if   the    fancy    strikes    you. 

Gtoms  of  thought  in  blank  verse— real 

thought   clothed   in   real  poetry — will 

reward  the  reader.    If  anybody  is  foolish 

enough  to  write  a  book,  and  thinks  that 

practical  mottoes  for  its  chapters  would 

improve  its  appearance,  here  is  a  rare 

treasure  for  him. 

Maggies     Message,        By    the 

Author  of  "  Soldier  Fritz,  and  the 
Enemies   he  Fought.'*      (London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society.) 
This  story  touchingly  shows  the  power 
of  an  orphan  child,  as  the  instrument  of 
reaching  the  heart  and  changing  the 
disposition  of  astern,  selfish,  and  sceptical 
grandfather.    It  has  holy  lessons  for  old 
and  young. 

Chrystahel;  or,  Clouds  with  Silver 

Linings.      By  Emma    Jane    Wor- 
BOiSB.   (London :  James  Clarke  and 

Co.) 
A  curious  inconsistency  rather  mars 
this  clever  story.  Chrystahel  relates  her 
own  history — as  clearly  appears  from 
the  whole  style  of  the  narrative — after 
having  come  to  womanhood,  and  while 
a  devout  Christian,  tenderly  attached  to 
the  Perrens,  who  adopted  her.  Tet  in 
the  earlier  chapters  she  describes  these 
Perrens  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  dis- 
paragement and  sarcasm,  just  as  if  she 
still  had  the  same  feelings  towards  them 
as  in  her  first  ignorance.    The  perpetual 


recurrence  moreover,  ofsatiieui 
jars  painfully  on  the  mind  of  an 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  th 
tion  of  Aunt  Rachel.  Howere 
of  these  defects,  the  tale,  which 
with  much  vigour  and  vivi 
highly  interesting. 

Heavenly  Places :  Addr 

the  Book  of  Joshua.  By  8. . 

WOOD,  Author  of  <*  Shadow 

stance,"  &c.     (London:  J 

bet  and  Co.) 
The  addresses  contained  in  tl 
are  not  only  an  exposition  of 
leading  facts  of  the  Book  of  J( 
sound,  earnest,  and  practical  enf 
of  evangelical  truth.  Theauth* 
the  Book  of  Joshua  as  the  exac 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe 
the  shadow  of  which  that  epis 
substance. 

Earnest  Exhort<Uions  on  i 

important  Subjects,    Bytfc 
BoucLDiLLON,  M.  A.,  Roctor 
beding,  Sussex.  (London: 
gious  Tract  Society.) 
This  is  a  series  of  papers  wh 
published  in  the  **  Monthly  Ma 
and  are  now  collected  in  a  neat 
venient  little  volume.    The  pa 
simple,    direct,    pointed,    telli 
cannot  fail  to  be  uBeful.    They 
fitted  for  family  and  cottage  rea 

The  Note  Book.     A  Co! 

of  Anecdotes  and  lUustra 

the  use  of  Teachers.    Fin 

(London:    Sunday  School 

Old  Bailey.) 

Reprints  from  the  '<  Sunday 

Teacher."    Anecdotes  culled  ir 

but  not  too  well  arranged  for  n 


®m  €\ixm\t\t. 


Thb  Bbnnbtt  Judombnt.— Great  agi- 
tation prevails  throughout  the  Estab- 
lished Church  on  account  of  the  decision 


given  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Beiuu 
Ritualists  triumph,  and  hold  lei 
pressive  of  their  joy  at  the  victi 
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Archdeacon  Denison  and 
LTch  party  are  in  high  gloo 
ion  because  they  can  preach 
ine,  and  the  judgment  pro- 
tholicism"  of  the  Establish- 
I  not  put  a  fresh  weapon  into 
t)iBhop8  in  the  matter  of  or- 
1  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
38  of  the  Evangelical  party 
T  confused,  hesitating,  and 
speak  of  a  Puritan  exodus, 
nat  if  they  submit  they  will 
d  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Pro- 
bes of  Europe,  and  at  the 
it  it  will  be  the  beginning 
f  the  Church  of  England. 

prominently  Dr.  McNeil 
D,  maintain  that  the  deci- 
uble  to  their  party  simply 

Court  admonished  and 
3ennett,  followiag  the  ex- 
jury  who  found  a  person 
1  theft  "not  guilty,"  but 
1  not  to  do  it  again.  Some 
a  protest,  which  is  in  the 
ig  signed  by  clergymen  and 
of  the  Church ;  whilst  the 
he  **  Church  Association  '' 
undesirable  to  indicate  at 
)urse  they  will  follow,  and 

probably  a  general  assem- 
Bvangelical  party  may  be 
?here  is  nothing  of  the  tone 
of  the  two  thousand  Puri- 

or  any  intimation  of  the 
I  second  St.  Batholomew. 


fTBSBURT  AND  THE   AtUAN- 

I. — The  lay  declaration  in 
iie  Athanasian  Creed,  origin- 

Shaftesbury,  has  received 
,135  signatures,  including 

150  members  of  the  House 
.  Dr.  Lushington  has  ap- 
lame,  and  doubtless  other 

will  follow  his  example, 
hat  Convocation  in  clinging 

have  come  into  collision 

)le,  and  the  issue  can  hardly 

Lord  Shaftesbury  states 

ing   has   become  manifest 

'ement— that  the  great  bulk 


of  the  laity  are  determined  hencefor. 
ward  to  take  the  reform  of  matters 
ecclesiastical  into  their  owa  hands.  The 
history  of  the  past  abundantly  attests 
that  all  reforms  must  originate  with  the 
people.  

Thb  Collxobs. 

Chbshunt  College.  —  The  annual 
gathering  at  Cheshunt  College  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  June. 
The  attendance  was  large,  although 
there  was  no  special  attraction  of  any 
distinguished  name,  or  any  remarkable 
event.  Service  was  held  in  the  chapel 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Rev.  Oswald 
Dykes,  M.A.,  preached.  At  dinner  a 
large  number  assembled.  Dr.  Halley 
presided.  Dr.  Cuyler,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Mudie,and  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall 
spoke.  Then  followed  the  presentation 
to  Mr.  Todhunter,  who  retires  from  his 
professorship,  of  an  address  engrossed 
on  vellum,  accompanied  with  £60,  by 
students  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  college.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  Eev.  J.  B.  French,  of  Caterham, 
an  old  student.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Figges, 
M.A.,  the  Rev.  W.  Braden,  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Healey, 
president  of  Straight  University,  United 
States,  addressed  the  assembly.  After- 
wards in  the  college  chapel  the  tutors* 
reports  were  read,  and  the  prizes  distri- 
buted by  Dr.  Halley. 


Hackney  College. — ^The  sixty-ninth 
anniversary  of  Hackney  College  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  2nd,  in 
Mile-end-road  chapel.  T.  Scrutton,  Esq., 
being  unaviodably  absent,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Jenkins, 
minister  of  the  chapel.  The  report 
stated  that  five  students  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  applications  were  equal  to 
the  vacancies ;  that  the  results  of  the 
examination  were  satisfactory  ;  that  the 
finances  were  deficient  to  the  amount  of 
£250  compared  with  the  expenditure  for 
the  past  year ;  and  that  the  college  had 
lost  valuable  friends— Mr.  W.  E.  Franks, 
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Mr.  S.  Saddington,  and  Mr.  Crane,  the 
last  of  whom  had  bequeathed  a  rerersion  - 
ary  legacy  of  £1000.  The  Holmes's 
jubilee  prize  essay  was  read  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Holmes — subject,  '^Ohristianity 
the  Hope  of  the  World ; "  the  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eastman. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A. 
McAuslane,  the  Kev.  T.  Sissons,  Rev. 
W.  Tyler,  Rev.  W.  Tarbotton,  Rev.  S. 
McAll,  and  Dr.  Kennedy. 


New  Collsob. — The  annual  meeting 
of  New  College  was  held  on  Friday, 
June  2l8t,  and  was  invested  with  special 
interest  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Halley  and 
Mr.  Godwin   were   to  retire  from  the 
positions  they  have  long  occupied,  the 
former  for  fi^en  years,  and  the  latter  for 
more  than  thirty  years.     The  Rev.  T. 
Binney  presided.      One  of    the    prize 
essays  was   read  by  Mr.  Adeney — the 
subject  *' John  Knox,'*  1872    being   the 
tercentenary  of  his  death.     The  prize 
was  divided  between  Mr.  Adeney  and 
Dr.   Robertson,  the  pastor-elect  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge. 
The  secretary  read  the  annual  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  students  in  the  college  was  forty -nine, 
and  that  eleven  of  them  had  accepted 
ministerial  engagements.      It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  council,  having  received 
intimations  from  Rev.  Dr.  Halley  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gbdwin  of  their  intention  to 
resign  their  professorships,  had  passed  re- 
solutions expressive  of  high  appreciation 
of  their   services;    and   had    resolved, 
moreover,  to  head  the  list  of  subscrip- 
tions   to    the  testimonial  about  to  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Halley  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  £500,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
GKxiwin  to  grant  an  annuity  of  £200  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.      Professor 
Newth  has  been  invited  to  the  office  of 
principal,    including     the    professorial 
department  of  the  Greek  Testament.  As 
a  temporary  arrangement  for  the  next 
session,  Mr.  Binney  has  been  requested 
to  lecture  on  preaching  and  pastoral 
theology ;  Dr.  Stoughton  and  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy on  theology   proper ;  Mr.    J.  B. 


Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Timbridge  WeUi, 
on  logio,  and  mental  and  moral  ptii- 
loBophy  ;  and  Mr.  LI.  D*  Beraa,  LLE, 
on  the  English  language  and  hten- 
ture.  Oommnnicationa  hava  been  tttend 
into  between  the  coanoil  oi  New  GoUifi 
and  the  oomnuttee  of  Springhill  College 
at  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to  nch 
amalgamation  as  may  famish  iaerand 
fificilities  for  the  advmnoemeat  of 
literary  and  theological  stndy.  Whilit 
this  is  intimated,  Aeither  party  k 
pledged  to  any  formal  arraagemaii 
Resolutions  were  moved  and  seoo&dsd 
and  supported  by  the  Bev.  J.  Hamioo, 
H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T.  Arelioj;, 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Taxquand,  the  Ber.  8. 
March,  Professor  Newtli,  Ftoteaat 
Nenner,  and  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Conte. 
The  financial  statement  showed  that  tht 
income  for  the  year  had  been  I4,037i 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £203. 


F&BNCH  Protbstantism. — ^The  s; 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  which 
has,  after  the  lapse  of  many  yeani,  beao 
permitted  to  assemble,  has  dariog  it> 
debates  disclosed  the  widest  ditenity 
of  opinion  among  its  membets.    OfX 
party  is  intensely  rationalistio,  frittenog 
away  all  the  cardinal  troths  of  the  Ooipil 
into  myths  and  inanities,  whilst  happflf 
the  other  and  larger  party  maintain  tbt 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ia  i^ 
integrity.     Such   being  the  case,  tbs 
president,  M.    Bastie,  prononnosd  tht 
union  of  parties  holding  views  so  directlT 
antagonistic  to  be  an  utter  imposnbilty* 
What  the  Rationalists  will  do  is  stiU  as- 
certain. The  Orthodox  party,  to  whick 
the  venerable  M.  Onizot  beloogs,  bft^ 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  voles  in  thi 
Synod,  the  following  profession  of  f>>^ ' 
That  the  Chur«h  *<  declares  hsnelf  to  !«- 
main  faithful  to  those  principlss  of  iiut^ 
and  liberty  on  whioh  she  was  foiiods^ 
With  her  fathers  and  martyn  of  th0 
confession   of   Rochelle,    with  >Utb* 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  under  th«f 
different  creeds,  she    proolaisM— '1^ 
sovereign  authority  of  the  Holy  SePf 
tures  in  matters  of  faith,  and  uXnii^ 
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3  Christ,  the  only  Son  of 
*or  our  offences,  and  rose 
ification.' "  Afterlength- 
L  on  the  ecclesiastical 
)f  the  Church  the  Pres- 
!il  system  was  adopted, 
QO  time  the  Synod  ex- 
kce  to  the  principle  of 
eon  Church  and  State, 
tting,  the  separation  of 
L  the  State  was  discussed, 
conclusion  was  adopted 
ly  : — **The  Synod  con- 
B  principle  of  the  reci- 
ience  of  the  Churches 
I  ought  to  be  introduced 
ublic  law — considering 
led  Church  of  France  is 
part  to  accept  with  con- 
ration  from  the  State, 
remment  shall  deem  it 
ill  religious  bodied — the 
well  to  urge  th^  Church 
lis  separation.' 


»» 


OP  Ikish  Papacy. — Of 
ind  malignant  spirit  of 
eland  many  illustrations 
Q,  not  so  much  by  the 
es  as  by  the  instigation 
The  power  of  the  priests 
1  as  it  is  by  the  confes- 
Qciation  from  the  altar, 
le  are  passive  in  their 
•t  enough  that  they  have 
they  never  concede  to 
)  equal  rights  with  their 
they  hesitate  not  to  out- 
stice,  and  to  vilify  and 
riolence  the  ministers  of 
Hsause  a  judge,  himself  a 
pronounced  a  righteous 
se  of  corruption  and  in- 
imadverting  most  justly 
gents  in  the  iniquitous 
8  assailed  with  a  storm  of 
ireatened  with  violence, 
ng  to  administer  justice 
.must  adopt  extrememea- 
Judge  Eeogh  from  the 
iMin — and  all  this  because 


in  pronouncing  an  honest,  upright  dcci- 
sion  he  thwarted  and  exposed  the  cor- 
rupt doings  of  an  unscrupulous  priest- 
hood. Concessions  have  neither  modified 
nor  improved  Irish  Papacy.  Its  arro- 
gance increases. 


Testimonial  to  tbe  Rbv.  Samuel 
Martin,  OP  Westminster.^— On  Wednes- 
day, the  3rd  July,  a  very  interesting 
meeting  took  place  at  Westminster 
Chapel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  8. 
Martin  completing  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  ministry  there.  The  body  of  the 
chapel  was  well  filled,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  neighbouring  minis- 
ters. The  Bev.  W.  Farrer  commenced 
the  engagements  of  the  evening  with 
singing  and  prayer,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  of 
Hollo  way,  the  Rev.  S.  Minton,  M.A.,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ashton,  and  Mr.  Bidgood,  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Church.  Samuel  Morley,  Esq., 
M.P.,  then  spoke,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  present  Mr.  Martin 
with  a  free-will  offering,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  people,  in  the  shape  of  a 
purse  containing  a  cheque  for  two  thou- 
sand g^neas,  which  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  handing  to  him.  Mr.  Martin, 
though  evidently  taken  by  surprise, 
made  a  touching  and  suitable  reply. 
After  short  addresses  by  one  of  the  dea- 
cons, the  Revs.  J.  Hiles  Hitchens,  P.  J. 
Turquand,  G.  S.  Ingram,  and  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Martin,  thanking  his 
ministerial  brethren  for  their  presence 
and  kind  utterances,  the  pleasant  pro- 
ceedings were  closed  with  sacred  song 
and  the  benedictioQ.  Most  heartily  do 
we  congratulate  our  dear  friend  and 
brother  on  this  valuable  token  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  poray 
that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  the 
Ohurch  of  Christ  on  earth. 
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The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  Thb  Eyanoblical  Maoazini  ynt  bdd 
at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house,  Gresham -street,  on  Thursday,  July  18th. 

Present — Rev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair ;  Revs.  Dr.  H.  Allon, 
J.  Toung,  Revs.  T.  Binney,  T.  James,  E.  Mannering,  J.  C.  Harrison,  S.  Thodey, 
J.  Viney,  T.  W.  Aveling,  W.  Campbell,  and  I.  V.  Mummery. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  after  which  the  usual  bnsinea 
was  transacted. 

The  brethren  assembled  spoke  in  the  kindest  terms  of  their  esteemed  editor,  and 
of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  wishing  for  him  length  of 
days,  with  increasing  health. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  list,  as  entered 
in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  her  age,  and  the  sum  voted : — 


No. 

22 

24 

80 

35 

55 

57 

64 

86 

111 

112 

138 

143 

145 

148 

151 

152 

153 

154 

165 

166 

168 

173 

174 

178 

204 

211 

212 

213 


Age. 

.  71  . 
.  64  . 
.  51  . 
.  71 
.  72  . 
.  67  . 
.  69  . 
.  65  . 
.  77  , 
.  53  . 
.  71  . 
.  64  . 
.  61  . 
.  83  . 
.  69  . 
.  62  . 
.  67  , 
.  53  . 
.  68  . 
.  79  . 
.  79  . 
.  70  . 
.  66  . 
.  81  . 
.  66  . 
.  73  . 
.  80  . 
.  62  . 


Sums.    No. 


Age. 


Somi. 


£6 

214 

6 

235 

8 

250 

8 

259 

8 

260 

8 

265 

8 

267 

6 

284 

10 

287 

4 

309 

8 

331 

6 

332 

6 

333 

10 

334 

4 

336 

6 

337 

6 

341 

6 

345 

6 

349 

10 

352 

10 

358 

8 

371 

8 

373 

10 

374 

8 

411 

8 

413 

8 

415 

6 

429 

68  

....  t^ 

57  

....  6 

S5  

....  8 

80  

...  Itt 

69  

....  6 

54  

....  6 

85  

....  10 

82  

....  8 

76  

55  

...  8 
...  6 

52  

....   4 

53  

...  * 

48 

...  6 

62  

...   6 

74 

...  8 

63 

...  8 

63  

...  8 

74 

...  8 

67  

,..  6 

67  

...  8 

78  

...  10 

69 

...  8 

80  

...  8 

64  

...  8 

80  

...  10 

59  

...  • 

64  

. ..  J • 

69  

...  » 

The  Treasurer  and  others  urged  the  importance  of  using  vigorous  efforts  to  m^ 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  Churches  nakiDg 
an  annual  Sacramental  Collection  on  behalf  of  the  Widows*  Fund.  Why  sboold 
not  every  subscriber  to  the  Magazine  secure  at  least  one  other  subscriber? 

L  V.M. 
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i.—(i)nt  llsliirt  Jtissionatits  in  IBoIpesis. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


I ECENT  events  have  again  thrown  prominently  into  view  the  work  done 
I-  by  our  native  evangelists  in  the  South  Sea  Mission.  That  work  has 
n  carried  on  with  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  and  with  the  single  motive  of  serving 
•iat  and  seeking  the  salvation  of  men.  Those  who  have  undertaken  it 
e  offered  themselves  from  a  truly  missionary  spirit.  They  have  offered 
mselves  iu  considerable  numbers.  Their  service  has  been  most  highly 
semed  by  the  English  missionaries,  and  again  and  again  it  has  received  an 
nent  blessing  from  above.  The  plan  of  employing  native  brethren  was 
J  early  adopted  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  and  it  at  once  established 
healthy  principle,  that  native  churches  and  Christian  converts,  even 
Ugh  young  and  inexperienced,  ought  not  to  leave  the  conversion  of  their 
rhbours  to  foreigners,  but  are  bound  to  undertake  the  duty  for  themselves. 
01  the  outset  the  system  was  kept  free  from  the  influence  of  injurious 
ives.  In  that  day  the  allowances  paid  to  the  English  missionaries  were 
I  scale  of  the  most  primitive  simplicity  ;  a  few  clothes  and  bookn  alone 
-  g^ven  to  their  native  assistants,  and  those  who  landed  on  the  heathen 
Id  carried  with  them  a  few  books,  instruuient:i(,  and  tools,  which  were 
(I  stolen  without  a  day's  delay.  The  simplicity  of  the  system  was  one  uf 
brightest  ornaments.  The  faith,  the  consecration,  the  zeal  on  which  it 
^,gave  honour  to  the  Saviour,  and  He  in  return  honoured  these  Christian 
Qesby  drawing  from  them  the  most  marvellous  results.  A  most  instruc- 
book  might  be  written  in  illustration  of  the  work  of  these  useful  men. 
can,  however,  recall  only  a  few  of  its  incident-^.  That  work  continues  to 
present  day,  and  a  few  examples  of  its  power  within  the  sphere  of  this 
iety  will  not  only  indicate  the  true  course  w^tich  our  sysUsmoi  evangelising 
old  follow,  but  must  call  forth  our  gratitude  and  praise. 
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I.— THE  CONVEBSION  OF  EURUTU.     1821. 

1.  Apparently  the  evangelising  of  the  island  of  Rubutu  was  the  first  instam 

of  aggressive  efforts  carried  out  at  a  distance  from  the  ordinary  sphere  • 

the  Mission.  It  was  called  for  by  a  strange  event ;  the  opportunity  arose  wi 

denly.    But  it  was  presented  to  the  man  who  above  all  others  at  that  tin 

was  Rtted  to  appreciate  and  grasp  it.    Joun  Williams  himself  tells  t 

story : — 

**The  minds  of  our  people  had 
been  awakened  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
by  a  peculiarly  interesting  circum- 
stance that  had  just  before  occurred. 
An  island  called  Kuinitu,  about  350 
miles  to  the  south  of  Raiatea,  was 
visited  by  an  epidemic,  which  appears 
to  have  been  exceedingly  fatal.  As 
the  natives  believe  every  such  calamity 
to  be  an  infliction  of  some  angry  deity, 
two  chiefs  of  enterprising  spirit  deter- 
mined to  build  each  a  large  canoe, 
and,  with  as  many  of  their  people  as 
could  be  conveyed,  to  launch  upon 
the  mighty  deep,  committing  them- 
selves to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  in 

search  of  some  happier  isle. 

*^  Scarcely  had  they  lost  sight  of 

the  mountains  of  Tubuai,  when  they 

were  overtaken  with  a  violent  storm, 

which  drove  them  out  of  their  course. 

Of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  canoes  the 

greater  part  perished    at]  sea.     The 

chief,    Auura,    to    whom   the   other 

belonged,  and  his  party,  were  driven 

about  they  knew  not  whither ;  and  for 

three  weeks  they  traversed  the  track- 
less ooean,  during  which  time  they 

suffered  exceedingly  from  the  want  of 

food  and  water.     At  length  He  who 

holds  the  winds  in  SEis  fists,  and  the 

waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands,  to 

whose  meroiftil  designs  the  elements 

are  subservient,  guided  them  to  the 

Society  Islands. 
"Not  being  acquainted  with   the 

coast  of  I'orapora,  they  missed  the 

entrance,  and  were  driven  to  Raiatea. 


On  landing,  their  astonishment  i 
again  excited ;  the  missionaries,  th 
wives  and  families,  the  natives  in  & 
pean  dresses  with  hats  and  l)Oim« 
theirneat  white  cottages,  together  v 
the  various  useful  arts  which  had  t 
introduced  amongst  the  people,  fi 
the  strangers    with    admiration 
surprise.    When  they  were  condn 
to  public  worship  on    the  Sabb 
they  beheld   with  astonishment 
assembled  multitude,  heard  them 
the  praises  of  the  One  living  and 
God,  and  listened  with  the  dee 
interest  to  the  message  of  mercy, 
once    they   were    convinced   of 
superiority  of  the  Christian  reli( 
and  concluded  that  G^  had  gracio 
conducted  them  there  for  the  pur 
of  making  them  acquainted  witl 
inestimable  blessings.    Having  pi 
themselves  under  our  instruction, 
gave  them  in  special  charge  to 
deacons,    and    supplied    them 
elementary  books.     Anura  was 
ceedingly  diligent  in  learning, 
made     very     rapid     progress, 
a  short  time  he  completely  mast 
the  Spelling-book,  could  repeat 
greater  part  of  our  Catedusm, 
read    in   the   Gospel    of    Mattl 
They   were   only   with   us  a   li 
more  than  three  months,  and,  be 
they  left,  he  and  several  others  « 
read,    speU,    and     write    oonec 
although  they  were  previously  if 
rant  of  the  formation  of  a  letter  ( 
figure." 
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ndly  vessel  being  about  to  pass  this  island,  the  captain  offered  to 
,  and  his  people  back  ;  but  the  latter  objected  to  go  "  without  a 
hand,"  a  living  teacher,  who  could  instruct  him  and  his  friends, 
ng  passage  describes  the  result : — 


)mbled  the  members  of  our 
Q,  mentioned  Auura's 
inquired  who  among  them 
s  teachers  to  the  heathen 
Two  of  our  deacons,  who 
gst  our  best  men,  came 
d,  we  hope,  with  the  spirit 

in  the  language  of  the 
id,  'Here    we   are — send 

were  therefore  set  apart 
k  by  an  interesting  service. 

part  of  the  night  previous 
parture  was  spent  in  pro- 
i  with  some  necessary  and 
clos.  Every  member  of 
.  brought  something  as  a 

of  his  affection^^ne  a 
her  a  knife,  a  third  a  roll 
jloth,  a  fourth  a  pair  of 
id  others,  various  useful 
I  supplied  them  with  ele- 
ooks,  and  a  few  copies  of 

in  the  Tahitian  language, 
h  their  own  docs  not 
iiffer.  Thus  wo  equipped 
his  expedition  as  well  as 
would  allow. 

wrere  anxious  to  know  what 
ras  given  to  the  teachers, 
3n  a  communication  with 
I  unknown  island,  we  sent 
IT  own,  with  a  native  crew, 
back  intelligence.  After 
9    of   little    more    than    a 

had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
etum,  laden  with  the  tro- 
victory — tlio  gods  of  the 
ken  in  this  bloodless  war, 
»y  the  power  of  the  l*rinco 
On  reading  the  letters 
mpanied  them,  and  seeing 


with  our  own  ej'es  the  rejected  idols, 
we  felt  a  measure  of  that  sacred  joy 
which  the  angels  of  God  will  experi- 
ence when  they  shout,  'The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ.' 

"  A  meeting  was  held  in  our  large 
chapel  to  communicate  the  delightful 
intelligence  to  our  people,  and  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  success 
with  which  lie  had  graciously  crowned 
our  first  e£rort  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  His  name.  The  chapel  was  lighted 
up  with  ten  chandeliers,  made  of  wood 
neatly  turned ;  cocoanut-shells  were 
substituted  for  lamps.  The  middle 
chandelier  held  eighteen  lights,  twelve 
in  the  lower  circle,  and  six  in  the 
upper ;  the  others  held  ten  and  twelve 
each.  When  lighted  up,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  natives  a  most  brilliant 
appearance,  and  called  forth  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  and  delight.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  rejected 
idols  were  publicly  exhibited  from  the 
pulpit.  One  in  particular,  Aa,  the 
national  god  of  Rurutu,  excited  con- 
siderable interest ;  for,  in  addition  to 
his  being  bedecked  with  little  gods  out- 
side, a  door  was  discovered  at  his  back, 
on  opening  which,  ho  was  found  to  bo 
full  of  small  gods ;  and  no  less  than 
twenty-four  were  taken  out,  one  after 
another,  and  exhibited  to  public  view. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  ancestor  by  whom 
their  island  was  peopled,  and  who  after 
death  was  deified. 

**  Sevei-al  most  interesting  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  natives  on  the 


occasion. 


♦» 
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3.  Fifteen  months  later  the  Society's  Deputation,  Messrs.  Tjerman  and 
Ben  net,  called  at  the  island  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  its  people.  "What  they  were  then,  they  have  continued  to  le-a 
united,  growing,  happy  people.  Among  all  the  little  communities  of  Poly- 
nesia, none  have  hecn  more  consistent,  orderly,  and  peaceful  than  the  churches 
and  congregations  of  llurutu. 

**  Now  the  designs  of  God  in  sending 
us  winds  which  wo  thought  adverse 
were  explained,  in  affording  us  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  this  beautiful 
little  island.  When  wo  reached  it,  wo 
were  not  certain  what  island  it  was, 
but  were  greatly  surprised  to  sco  seve- 
ral neat-looking  white  houses  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.  From  this  we  con- 
cluded that  the  Gospel  had  reached 
its  shores.  A  pier,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  had  been  constructed  of 
vast  coral  blocks,  as  at  some  of  the 
Society  Islands,  which  afforded  a  con- 
venient landing-place.  We  wore  kindly 
invited  to  the  houses  of  the  mission- 
aries, when  we  received  every  possible 
attention  from  them  and  from  the 
natives,  who  supplied  us  with  baked 
pigs,  fowls,  and  yams  in  profusion. 

**  Besides  the  two  comfortable 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  wo  were 
surprised  to  find  a  large  place  of  wor- 
ship, eighty  feet  by  thirty-six,  wattle- 
plastered,  well-floored,  and  seated, — 
built  within  a  twelvemoth,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  labour,  by  these  indus- 
trious people,  under  the  direction  of 
the  two  native  missionaries,  who  per- 
formed a  great  part  of  the  work 
with   their   own    hands.     Mr.    Ellis 


preached  several  times  to  tho  people, 
when  every  individual  in  the  island 
attended.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were 
dressed  in  European  clothing,  and  all 
were  attired  in  the  most  decent  and 
becoming  manner.  In  the  house  of 
God  no  congregation  could  have  l)e- 
haved  with  more  propriety ;  all  VM 
solemnity. 

"Here  our  eyes  were  struck,  and 
our  hearts  affected,  by  the  appearanoe 
of  certain  simple  yet  signal  tropbefr 
of  '  the  Word  of  God '  which  in  these 
islands  is  really  going  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.  Those  were 
'spears,*  not  indeed  *  beaten  into 
pruning-hooks,'  but  converted  into 
staves  to  support  the  balustrade  of  the 
pulpit  staircase ;  for  the  people  here 
*  learn  war  no  more' ;  but  all,  submit- 
ting to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  have  cast 
away  their  instruments  of  cruelty 
with  their  idols. 

**  Not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  vas  ^ 
be  seen — ^uot  a  god  was  to  be  found  m 
the  island.  So  great  a  change  effected 
in  so  short  a  time  is  almost  beyoM 
credibility ;  but  we  witnessed  it  ^^ 
our  own  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  *  W* 
hath  God  wrought ! ' " 


2.— THE  EVANGELISING  OF  AITUTAKI. 

1 .  The  mind  of  John  Williams  was  greatly  stirred  by  these  events.  Tb«l^ 
opened  to  him  a  new  view  of  his  work  and  position  ;  and  it  is  one  of  ^ 
many  proofs  we  possess  of  his  greatness,  that  he  at  once  comprehended  9^ 
grasped  the  lesson  which  they  taught.  To  him  they  furnished  the  kef  ^ 
the  entire  conquest  of  Polynesia.  Native  brethren  were  willing— o*^^ 
missionaries  were  competent.     Give  them  time  :   the  rest  would  (oh^ 
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his  horizon  grew  and  grew ;  as  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  on 
it  up.  But  it  was  the  same  thing  all  along ;  and  the  Society 
b  reached  the  last  item  of  his  great  programme — ^^  the  immense 
w  Guinea.*'  IIo  was  prompt  to  extend  his  work ;  and  it  is  thus 
the  second  step  which  he  took  in  the  career  of  evangelisation : — 


'emarkablo  success  that 
I  the  introduction  of  the 
LFutu,  our  own  minds,  as 
so  of  our  people,  were 
iwakened  to  the  great 
f  extending  the  benefits 
s  of  the  Gospel ;  and, 
excited    and    delightful 

produced,  we,  with  our 
jrs,  took  an  affectionate 
pooplo  and  beloved  col- 
and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  and 
he  Hervey  Islands.  On 
•f  the  vessel  at  Aitutaki, 
ry  soon  surrounded  by 
latives  were  exceedingly 

esented  in  their  persons 

all  the  wild  features  of 
Some  were  tattooed  from 

some  were  painted  most 
«rith  pipe  clay  and  yellow 
e;  others  were  smeared 
I  charcoal;  and  in  this 
lancing,  shouting,  and 
e  most  frantic  gestures. 

the  chief  Tamatoa  on 
ssel.  A  number  of  his 
-ed  him.  Finding  that 
rse  readily  in  their  lan- 
rmed  the  chief  of  what 
ice  in  the  Tahitian  and 
ds  with  respect  to  the 
idolatry.  He  asked  me, 
.ntly,  where  great  Tan- 
[  told  him  that  he,  with 
gods,  was  burned.     He 

where  Koro  of  Eaiatea 
dd,  that  he  too  was  con- 
fire;  and  that  I  had 
eachers  to  instruct  him 
I  in  the  Word  and  know- 


ledge of  the  true  God,  that  he  and  they 
also  might  be  induced  to  abandon  and 
destroy  their  idols, as  others  had  done. 
On  my  introducing  the  teachers  to 
him,  he  asked  me  if  they  would  ao- 
company  him  to  the  shore.  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  remain  with  him.  He 
seized  them  with  delight,  and  saluted 
them  most  heartily  by  rubbing  noses, 
which  salutation  he  continued  for 
some  time.  On  the  chief  promising 
mo  that  he  would  treat  the  teachers 
with  kindness,  and  afford  them  pro- 
tection, taking  with  them  their  little 
store,  they  got  into  his  large  canoe* 
and  the  natives  paddled  off  to  the  land, 
apparently  greatly  delighted  with 
their  treasure. 

**  In  April,  1822,  we  received  letters 
from  Papeiha  and  Yahapata,  stating 
the  dangers  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  and  the  partial  success  that 
had  attended  their  efforts,  and  request- 
ing that  two  more  labourers  might  be 
sent  to  assist  them.    The  vessel  which 
brought  these  had  touched  at  Aitutaki 
on  her  way  from  the  Society  Islands 
to  New  South  Wales,  to  deliver  some 
books,  presents,  and  letters,  which  we 
sent  there  by  her.    With  these  Faaori, 
a  native  of  Baiatea,  went  on  shore. 
The    idolaters    crowded   round    him, 
seized  him,  led  him  before  the  marae, 
and  formally  delivered  him  up  to  their 
gods.      Faaori,   looking     up    at    an 
immense  idol,  struck  it,  and  said  to 
the  idolaters,   *Why  do  you  not  bum 
this  evil  spirit,  and  this  marae  F  They 
are  Satan^s :  why  do  you  suffer  ihem 
to  remain  ?  What  you  are  now  regard- 
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ing    is    all    deceit'     The    idolaters 
replied,  'We    are  all   ignorant;    we 
haye  been  kept  in  darkness  by  Satan 
a  long  time,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
truth.'      Faaori   answered  ,  '  This   is 
the  truth    that  your    teachers  have 
brought    you;    receive   it,     and   be 
sayed.'  Upon  hearing  which,  they  said 
to  him,     *  When    you    return    tell 
Viriamu  (Mr.  Williams),  if   he  will 
visit   us,    we   will    bum    our    idols, 
destroy  our  maraes,  and  receive   the 
Word  of   the    true   God.*    Together 
with  this  communication,  we  received 
the  very  important  information,  that 
there  were  several  natives  at  Aitutaki, 
from     an     adjacent    island,     called 


Harotonga,  who  had  emlnaeed  t 
Gt)spel,  and  were  very  anxioiu 
return  to  their  own  island,  v 
teachers  to  instruct  their  ooont 
men  in  the  same  blessed  M 
These  circumstances  appeared  to 
providential  openings  for  the  intnx 
tion  of  the  (Gospel  into  the  ▼) 
group  of  islands,  respecting  act 
of  which  I  received  information  i 
I  first  visited  AitutakL  OfBarotc 
also,  we  had  heard  much  from 
own  people ;  for  in  many  of  t 
legendary  tales,  especially  in  tho 
their  voyagers,  Barotonga  is 
quently  mentioned. 


2.  Of  the  influence  exerted  by  outward  events,  and  of  the  interferenc 
God's  providence  on  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which  both  the  English 
native  missionaries  are  labouring,  Mr.  "Williams  gives  the  foUov 
account : — 


**The  progress  of  Chiiatianity  at 
jVitutaki  appears  to  have  been  gradual, 
the  converts  at  times  suffering  much 
from  the  rage  of  their  heathen  country- 
men, until  the  month  of  December, 
1822,  rather  more  than  a  year  after 
my  first  visit,  when  two  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  idolatry  in  this  island.  The 
first  was  the  arrival  of  the  vessel, 
from  Eaiatea,  which  we  had  promised 
to  send.  The  teachers  had  told  tho 
people  that  a  ship  would  come  to 
inquire  after  their  welfare,  and  to 
bring  them  presents  and  information 
from  their  friends.  This  was  believed 
by  a  few ;  but  tho  greater  part  called 
thorn  '  Two  logs  of  driftwood,  washed 
on  shore  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,* 
and  said  that  no  ship  would  ever  come 
to  inquire  after  them.  Her  arrival, 
however,  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  and, 
as  the  captain  showed  kindness  to  tho 
chiefs,  and    made    several    of   them 


presents  of  axes  and  other  u 
things,  their  opposition  to  theteac 
was  not  a  little  subdued. 

* '  There  being  no  quadrupeds  ii 
island,  but  a  few  millions  of  rat£ 
sent  from  Baiatea  a  number  of 
and  goats,  with  a  variety  of  u 
articles,  which  our  people  had  co 
buted.  The  teachers  gave  the 
and  goats  to  the  king's  grandft 
and  he,  on  the  following  mor 
distributed  them  among  the  va 
chiefs  of  the  island.  A  pon 
impression  was  thus  very  gene 
produced  in  favour  of  Ohristif 
'Behold,*  said  the  people, 
called  these  men  driftwood,  and 
have  rich  friends,  who  have  ten 
English  ship  to  inquire  after  1 
and  bring  them  property,  such  t 
never  saw  before !  We  ridioole 
called  them  liars,  and  behold  thi 
men  of  truth  !*  A  few  days  aft 
vessel  had  sailed  a  general  WB 
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the  people  to  renounce 
and  place  themselves 
an  instruction.  The  old 
of  Tamatoa,  however, 
lis  determination  to  ad- 
>athen  superstitions ;  for 
s  time,  in  the  midst  of 
s  feast,  which  was  of 
j'  continuance,  notwith- 
»  wishes  of  the  people, 
ain  determined  to  remain 
and  complete  the  sacred 

While  yet  there,  a  be- 
er was  taken  dangerouBly 
5st3  were  immediately  on 
senting  numerous  offer- 
ivoking  the  gods  from 
jvening,  day  after  day, 
duce  them  to  restore  the 
h.    The  disease  however 


increased,  and  the  girl  died.  The 
chief  was  so  much  affected  at  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  that  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  abandon  the  gods 
who  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  requite 
his  zeal  with  such  manifest  unkind- 
ness,  and  therefore  sent  his  son  early 
next  morning  to  set  fire  to  his  marae. 
Two  other  maraes  near  it  caught  fire, 
and  were  also  consumed.  From 
thence  the«on,  enraged  with  the  gods* 
for  destro3ring  his  sister,  proceeded  to 
a  large  marae,  before  which  the 
people  were  presenting  their  offerings, 
and  attempted  to  set  it  on  fire;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  worshippers, 
who  seized  and  dragged  him  away. 
By  such  circumstances  does  God,  in 
numberless  instances,  work  upon  the 
minds  of  men." 


lolatry  fell  in  Aitutaki ;  and  what  Mr.  Williams  and  his  colleague, 
,  witnessed  on  their  next  visit,  they  thus  describe : — 


isultation  and  prayer  with 
id  colleagues,  Messrs. 
ind  Bourne,  it  was 
that  Mr.  Bourne  and 
I  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
oceeding  to  the  island  of 

hiring  a  vessel  for  the 
it  we  should  also  take  a 
lative  missionaries  with 
r  Rarotonga,  and  attempt 
the  Gospel  into  every 
e  Hervey  group.     And, 

think  of  it  now,  it  was 
iertaking  at  that  time, 
g  accurately  was  known 
s,  or  their  inhabitants, 
laries,  with  their  wives, 
Bd  from  our  church  at 
I  two  from  Tahaa.  These 
irt  for  their  work  by  a 
ce  on  the  evening  pre- 

departure^  Our  people 
r  an  interest  in  the  under- 


taking that,  by  their  willing  contri- 
butions, they  completely  equipped  the 
missionaries  for  the  voyage,  and  for 
their  stations,  without  any  expense  to 
the  Society. 

**  After  .about  five  days*  pleasant 
sail  we  reached  Aitutaki.  A  number 
of  canoes  crowded  around  us,  filled 
with  men,  everyone  of  whom  was 
anxious  to  get  on  board  our  ship.  We 
had,  however,  determined  not  to 
allow  any  canoes  alongside,  until  we 
had  seen  either  the  chief  or  one  of  the 
teachers;  for,  had  the  natives  been 
hostile,  they  could  easily  haye  cap- 
tured our  small  vessel.  We  received 
a  graceful  salutation  from  every  canoe 
that  approached  us.  Some  of  the 
natives  cried  out,  '  Good  is  the  Word 
of  God ;  it  is  now  weU  with  Aitutaki. 
The  good  word  has  taken  root  at 
Aitutaki.'  Finding,  howeyer,  that 
"we  did  not  repose  entire  confidence  in 
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their  assertions,   some  held  up  their 
hats,  others  their  spelling-books,  to 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
stated.    As  wo  approached  tho  settle- 
ment, we  behold,  from  tho  vessel,    a 
flag-staff  with  a    white    flag    flying, 
which  satisfied  us  that  the  teachers 
were  alive.    At  length  tho  chiefs  canoo 
came  alongside,  when  we  learned  from 
Tebati,  one  of  the  fipet  who  embraced 
the  Gospel,    that   the   i&araes    were 
burned;    that  the   idols  which    had 
escaped  the  general  conflagration  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  teachers ;  that 
the    profession    of    Ghiistianity    was 
general ;  bo  much  so,  indeed,  that  not 
a  single  idolater  remained ;  and  that  a 
large  chapel  was  erected,   nearly  200 
feet  in  length,  plastered,  and  awaiting 
my  arrival  to  open  it.    This  news  was 
as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected. 
When  the  teachers  came  on  board, 
they  not  only  confirmed  all  that  had 
been  told  us,  but  added,  that  tho  Sab- 
bath was  regarded  as  a  sacred  day — no 
work  of  any  kind  being  done  on  it ; 
that  all  the  people — men,  women,  and 
children  attended  Divine  seiTice  ;  and 
that  family  prayer  was  very  general 
throughout    tho   island.    At  hearing 
this  good  iiews,  joy  beamed  in  everj' 
countenance,  and  gratitude  glowed  in 
every  heart.      We  hastened    to    the 
shore  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  what  had 
been  effected.    The  natives  crowded 
around  the  boat,  and,  having  to  drag 
it    a     considerable     distance,     they 
amused  and  delighted  us.    Everyone 
appeared  anxious  to  show  what  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  new  religion. 
*  *  Shortly  after  lauding,  wo  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  at 
which  we  expressed  our  joy  at  hearing 
and  seeing  that  they  had  demolished 
their  maraos,  embraced  the  Gos])el  of 
Christ,  and  erected  so  fine  and  large 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  the  one 


living  and  true  God.     We  also  in- 
formed them  that  we  had  brouglittfo 
more  teachers,  who,  with  their  viveg, 
would  roside  with  them,  and  to  vhom 
they  must  show  kindness.    We  fiiithn 
intimated,  that,  if  agreeable,  wevodd 
open    tho    chapel    on   the   following 
morning,  when  they  must  lay  ao^ 
their    heathenish    ornaments,  mah 
themselves  clean,  and  clothe  then- 
selves  decently ;  to  which  they  ccn- 
sented.    We  asked  them  if  they  bid 
any  reply  to  make.    They  said, '  No '/ 
but  wished  that  we  would  contimiAio 
talk  with  them,  for  they  were  ddi^itoi 
to  hear  us.    After  this  interfisvvo 
went  to  see  the  chapel.     It  ins  a 
fine  building,  from  180  to  200  M  in 
length,  and  almost  tiiirty  fe«t  vid^ 
wattled  and  plastered,  and  built  aAff 
the  model  of  our  chapel  at  Baiatea^ 
The  pulpit  was  rather  aingular,  hoft 
in  its  size,  construction,  and  appetf- 
ance,  being  about  two  yards  squai^t 
made  of  wattling,  and  plastered  ^^ 
the  same  materials  as  the  walls  of  the 
chapel.    I  gazed  upon  the  boiUiBg 
with  wonder  and  delight    We  then 
went  to  the  teachers*  house,  and  fionfld 
it  to  bo  a  neat,  well-built  cottage^ 
plastered  and  divided  into  five  rooof' 
We  commended  them  sincerely  for  thJ 
diligence  they  had  evinced,  aadftf 
the  good  example  they  had  thus  flct 
to  the  people.    Posts,  for  houses  on » 
similar  plan,  were  collected  in  ^YtfT 
part  of  the  settlement ;  many  direO- 
ings  were  already  erected,  and  othff* 
were    in    progress.      Bedsteads  hs» 
been  made,  and  hung  with  white  n** 
tive  cloth,  in  imitation  of  those  » 
their  teachers.    Little  didIexpM*t» 
see  so  much  accomplished  in  so  shflft 
a  time.    Eighteen  months  ago  they 
were  the  wildest  people  I  hadertf 
witnessed :  now  thev  had  become  ibM 
and  docile,  diligent  and  kind.*^ 
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3.— ATIU:  MITIARO  AND  MAUKE.     1822. 

le  same  system  supplied  teachers  for  these  islands  of  the  Hervej  group, 
smond  had  supplied  two  teachers  to  Atiu ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  during 
it,  both  called  there,  and  carried  new  teachers  to  the  other  islands, 
•apid  progress  made  in  Maxjke,  Capt.  Lord  Byron  gave  the  following 
ing  account  in  the  journal  of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Blonde : — 
r  path   lay   through  a  thick      aginable— the      dwellings     of     the 


rood,  on  the  skirts  of  which,  in 
I  open  space,  two  handsome 
were  building.  They  were 
;hty  feet  long ;  the  lower  part, 
1,  of  a  single  tree,  hoUowed  out 
eat  skilL  The  road  was  rough 
e  fragments  of  coral,  but  it 
agreeably  through  the  grove, 
improved  in  beauty  aswead- 
;  and  at  length,  to  our  surprise 
asure,  terminated  in  a  beautiful 
awn,  where  were  two  of  the 
t  whitewashed    cottages    im- 

he  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  Atiu  were  aided  by  the  good  pro- 
t  of  God,  who,  by  an  "accident,"  brought  to  the  island  some 
T  brethren  from  Kaiatea: — 


missionanee. 

''The  inside  of  their  dwellings 
corresgponded  with  their  exterior  neat- 
ness. The  floors  were  boarded :  there 
were  a  sofa  and  some  chairs  of  native 
workmanship ;  windows,  with  Venetian 
shutters,  rendered  the  apartments  cool 
and  agreeable.  The  rooms  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  screens  of 
tapa,  and  the  floor  was  oovered  with 
coloured  varnished  tapa,  resembling 
oil-doth." 


>  work  at  Atiu  was  equally 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet 
le  next  visitors  to  that  island ; 
I  first  intelligence  they  received 
"oachiog  it  was,  that  the  whole 
ion  had  renounced  their  idols, 
d  built  a  large  chapel.  This 
rork  had  been  accelerated  by 
ival  of  a  boat  of  mine,  which 
m  sent  to  Tahiti  to  communicate 
nful  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Drelkeld,  the  wife  of  my  excellent 
»r.  She  arrived  in  safety  at 
but,  on  her  return  to  Baiatea, 
rway;  wo  therefore  concluded 
e  had  sunk,  and  that  the  crew 
riahed  at  sea.  But  in  this  wo 
ippily  mistaken ;  for  after  hav- 
en driven  about  the  ocean  for 
leka,  during  which  time  they 
i  exceedingly  from  hunger  and 
they  reached  Atiu.  Here,  by 
tention  of  their   brethren  the 


teachers,  and  the  hospitality  of  Roma- 
tane,  they  sooned  regained  both  flesh 
and  strength.  Several  of  them  imme- 
diately united  with  the  teachers  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing 
the  people :  the  effect  of  which  was, 
that  the  remaining  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, till  then  unconverted,  believed, 
and  cast  away  their  idols.  *  Now  we 
know,'  said  many,  *  that  this  religion 
is  true ;  for  these  people  could  not  have 
come  here  to  deceive  us;  they  were 
driven  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and 
behold,  they  have  their  books  with 
them;  and  the  God  to  whom  they 
prayed  has  preserved  them.'  Here, 
again,  we  have  another  striking  in- 
dication of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  are  shown  how  distressing  events 
are  often  made  subservient  to  God*s 
designs  of  mercy :  '  His  ways  are  past 
finding  out/  ** 
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4.— RAROTONGA,     1822. 


The  great  object  which  Mr.  Williams  had  in  view  during  the  voyage  vith 
Mr.  Bourne,  was  the  discovery  of  Rabotonga.     Under  the  informatioa 
given  him  by  Romatane,  chief  of  Atiu,  and  by  starting  from  that  islwd, 
they  succeeded  in  finding  it.     But  the  people  were  wild,  and  ill-treated  the 
teachers.     And  in  the  end,  Papkiha,  the  zealous  teacher  who  had  alreidy 
evangelised  Aitutaki,  was  left  on  the  island  with  six  natives  of  Rarotongi, 
who  had  learned  the  Gospel  in  Aitutaki.     The  story  of  his  patient  labours, 
and  his  powerful  teachings,  is  full  of  interest.    The  Deputation  visited  il^« 
island  twelve   months  afterwards,  and  found  that  the  whole  populatioHi 
chiefs  and  people,  had  renounced  idolatry.     Subsequently  Mr.  Boorne 
visited  it,  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 


**  In    reference    to    Aitutaki,    Mr. 
Bourne  says : — 

*  They  have  built  a  coral  pier,  six 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
feet  in  breadth.    The  number  of  plas- 
tered houses  in  the  settlement  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-four,  in  many  of 
which  are  bedsteads  and  sofas.    The 
female  teachers  have  taught  the  wo- 
men to  make  good  bonnets.    They  are 
diligent  in  learning,  and  numbers  can 
read.     Family  and  private  prayer  is 
very  general.      Everj'thing    has    re- 
mained   quiet    since    our    last  visit; 
neither  war  nor  rumour  of  war  has 
been  seen  or  heard,  although  formerly 
it  was  their  greatest  delight,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  enemies  formed 
the  horrible  repast  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  engagement,' 

**  Respecting  Rarotonga,  after  hav- 
ing given  an  account  of  the  largo  con- 
legations  to  which  he  preached,  the 
numbers  he  baptised,  and  the  general 
progress  which  had  been  made,  Mr. 
Bourne  observes : — 

*Much  has  been  said  in  Europe 
concerning  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
in  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  but 
it  is  not  to  bo  compared  with  its  pro- 
gress in  Rarotonga.    In  Tahiti,  Euro- 


pean missionaries  laboured  for  fiftes*^ 
long  years  before  the  least  fruit  m^W 
peared.    But  two  years  ago  Earotoai^ 
was  hardly  known  to  exist,  was  r**?* 
marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and^«^^ 
spent  much    time  in  traversing  tl»^ 
ocean  in  search  of  it.  Two  years  ago  ti* 
Rarotongans  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  good  news  as  the  Gospel* 
And  now  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  grace, 
their  regard  to  family   and  private 
prayer,  equals  whatever  has  been  trlt- 
nessed  at  Tahiti  and  the  neighbourio; 
islands.    And  when  we  look  at  the 
means,  it  becomes  more  astooiahiDe* 
Two  native  teachers,  not  partioiUrlr 
distinguished  among  their  own  country- 
men for  intelligence,  have  been  the  io' 
struments  of  effecting  this  wonderful 
change,  and  that  before  a  single  mis- 
sionary had    set    his  foot  upon  the 
island.    I  could  not   help  eaneatlf 
desiring  the  presence  of  my  biothff 
Williams,  that,  as  we  shared  in  ^ 
disappointments  experienced  in  oar 
last  voyage,  we  might  share  the  j<7 
which   the    change    that  has  ^ 
taken   place    is   calculated  to  pi^ 
duce.* " 
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5.— THE  GOSPEL  IN  MANGATA.  1823. 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  this  important  island  of 
By  group,  Mr.  Williams  was  disappointed.  The  roughness  and 
)f  the  barbarous  people  seemed  to  render  it  dangerous  to  leave 
among  them  ;  and  he  carried  them  away  from  the  island  with 
subsequently  he  sent  two  other  teachers ;  and  as  the,  people  had 
;ned  by  recent  calamities,  they  welcomed  them  gladly.  On  May 
0,  he  paid  them  a  visit,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  found  that  their 
been  blessed*  and  large  numbers  of  the  heathen  had  placed  them- 
ler  instruction. 


ng  off  the  settlement,  about 
k  on  Sabbath  evening,  we 
Dur  friends  of  the  circum- 
'  firing  a  small  cannon  ;  on 
hich  thoy  kindled   fires  in 

our  signal,  and  as  beacons 
g  the  nigh  t .  Early  the  next 
ro  hastened  on  shore  ;  and 
cached,  we  could  not  but  ad- 
leasant  situation  selected  for 
lent,  it  being  a  sloping  hill 
tern  side  of  the  island,  which 
rose  from  the  shore.  The 
)ol  in  the  centre  formed  a 
IS    and    interesting   object, 

neat  white  cottages  of  the 
istians,  stretching  along  to 
nd  left,  and  partially  hid  by 
i-groves  among  which  they 
e  variety  and  animation  to 
The  teachers*  dwellings, 
lelighted  to  find,  wore  neat 
^able:  the  yard  was  paved 

pebbles,  and  the  whole  was 
ithin  a  good  fence.  An  ex- 
1  been  formed  through  the 
on  each  side  of  which 
lative  cottages.  On  being 
to  the  house  of  the  principal 
)und  a  baked  pig,  smoking 
I  tablecloth  of  leaves,  with 
upply  of  yams,  tare,  and 
Abies,  awaiting  our  anivaL 
ide  a  hearty  meal,  the  chief 
18  with  a  small  quantity  of 
h,  sa  an  expression  of  the 


pleasure  he  felt  in  receiving  under  his 
roof  persons  from  a  far  country,  who 
had  brought  him  the  word  of  salva- 
tion. 

*  *  We  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the 
houses  of  the  teachers,  than  the  whole 
of  the  professors  of  Christianity  were 
introduce<l  to  us  ;  every  one  bearing  a 
small  present  of  native  cloth  or  food, 
and  giving  us  a  welcome  by  a  hearty 
shako  of  the  hand. 

•*  It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  our 
first  visit,  tho  teachers'  wives  met  with 
such  rude   treatment,    that  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  our  intention  of 
leaving  them,  and  also  that,  on  our 
return  homo,  we  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  two  single  men  to 
commence   the    work   of    instructior- 
amongst  this  wild  and  violent  people. 
I  have  already  given  an  account  of  tho 
Providence  that  had  prepared  the  way 
before  them,  and  the  kind  reception 
with  which  they   consequently   met. 
Tiere,  one  of  these,   died    about  two 
years  and  a  half  after  his  arrival ;  to 
him    the   people    were    strongly    at- 
tached, and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  soon  embmced  the  truth,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged ;  Jhis  death,  there- 
fore, was  a  great  loss  to  the  mission. 
The    good  work,   however,  had  pro- 
ceeded gradually  since  that  period,  so 
that   on  our  arrival   we  found  five 
hundred  persons  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  Christian  instruction.*' 
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({.-CONSOLIDATION  BY  ENGLISH  MISSIONABIBS. 

Between  1821  and  I80O  Mr.  AVilliaras  and  his  colleagues  had  solTedi 
great  problem.  They  had  shown  that,  stirred  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
members  of  their  native  churches,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  wilUng  to 
offer  themselves,  with  truest  faith  and  self-sacrifice,  as  missionaries  to  tb^ir 
own  heathen  people ;  and  that,  guided  by  His  promised  wisdom,  and  guudtd 
by  His  watchful  care,  they  had  proved  to  be  most  efficient  in  accomplishiDg 
that  great  end.  They  possessed  the  necessary  spiritual  endowments :  they 
had  offered  themselves  willingly  ;  they  had  worked  wisely,  patiently,  with 
true  self-denial,  away  from  the  missionary's  eye  ;  they  bad  cast  thenudves 
and  their  work  upon  the  Lord  and  His  Spirit ;  they  had  receired  a  Divine 
blessing ;  and  thousands  of  people,  barbarous,  cannibal,  and  yile  for  caota- 
ries,  had,  imder  the  teaching  of  native  evangelists,  become  transformed  into 
true  Christians  !  That  great  experiment  had  been  worked  on  a  whole 
group  of  most  important  islands — the  Hervey  Islands — which  stood,  in 
position,  next  west  to  their  own.  It  had  succeeded  in  the  Ettle  Austral 
group  also,  lying  to  the  south-west.  And  what  should  hinder  it  &om  betog 
tried  on  group  after  group  to  the  great  West,  as  fast  as  the  various  isliDds 
and  their  peoples  should  be  won  to  Christ  ? 

The  missionaries,  however,  felt  that  another  step  was  needed ;  and  Johi^ 
W1LLIA.MS  especially  devoted  himself  to  secure  that  step  side  by  sidewita 
the  other.  They  saw  that,  for  the  higher  experience  desirable  in  their 
church-life,  English  missionaries  were  needed  in  these  new  lands.  For  the 
solving  of  social  questions,  the  improvement  of  public  law,  the  placing » 
women  in  their  right  position — for  the  systematic  education  of  childieD? 
and  for  the  i)roduction  of  a  sound  Christian  literature,  the  wider  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  English  missionary  alone  would  suffice.  He  entered 
heartil}'  into  such  things  himself ;  and  he  greatly  rejoiced  when  Mr.  Pitmtf 
and  Mr.  Buzacott  arrived  in  Rarotonga  to  undertake  these  imporUnt 
duties.  The  steady  work  of  these  brethren,  who  brought  young  hearts  md 
new  views  into  the  iield,  and  the  numerous  visits  paid  to  tlie  islands  troiu» 
them,  raised  the  Ilervey  mission  to  a  distinguished  position.  Nerertlwlfi*) 
the  true  value,  the  real  efficiency,  of  the  native  pioneers  in  that  groftp 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"During  our  stay,  our  time  was  civil,  judicial,  and  religious charact** 

fully  occupied  in  examining  the  school  For  these  purposes  we  held  numflrott* 

children,  explaining  difficult  passages  meetings,  the  first  of  which  wifl  wi» 

of  Scripture,  and  supplying  informa-  the  children.    There  were  about  fc* 

tion  and  utlvico   upon  subjects  of  a  hundred   present.     We  foosd  ft** 
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fluent  in  repeating  their 
and  ready  in  replying  to 
18,  but  were  grieved  that 
)ni  could  read.  We  then 
>  examine  a  class  of  men, 
)venty  in  number,  who 
adily  the  seventh  chapter 
which  contains  a  consider- 
of  Old  Testament  history. 
clge  which  their  answers 
1  surprised  and  delighted 
ust  be  recollected  that  the 
te  portions  of  the  Scrip - 
the  people  of  Aitutaki 
le  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
>ne  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
r  portions  of  the  New  are 


in  detached  sheets  of  the  various 
Epistles,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  demand,  I  was  obliged  thus 
to  divide,  instead  of  giving  to  each  a 
complete  copy.  They  are,  therefore, 
indebted  to  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
teachers  for  all  the  historical  informa- 
tion they  possess :  but  the  Aitutakians 
are  an  exceedingly  inquisitive  people, 
quick  of  apprehension,  warm  in  their 
temperament,  and  retain  with  great 
tenacity  the  information  which  is 
communicated.  This  may  in  a  mea- 
sure account  for  their  extensive 
knowledge,as  compared  with  the  means 
they  have  enjoyed.' 


» 


7.— THE  MISSION  TO  SAMOA.    AUGUST,  1830. 

lem  was  solved :  the  Messenger  of  JPeaee  had  been  built  and 

he  field  was  open  ;  and  the  work  grew.     Fiji,  Tonga,  the  New 

and  Samoa  were  before  him  ;  and  it  was  singular  that  Jobn 

looked  at  the  first  three,  and   overlooked  the   last.     But  the 

ras  planned,  and  God  led  them  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not. 

5  were  selected,  and  set  apart ;  and  after  calling  (not  altogether 

lit)  at  Savage  Island,  and  visiting  Tonga,  Messrs.  Williams 

1  1830,  landed  on  Savaii,  in  Samoa.     They  found  the  people  far 

and  less  savage  than  the  Ilarotongans  ;  and  the  chiefs  and 

them  a  hearty  reception.     In  fifteen   months  Mr.  Williams 

again,  and  found  that  (as  before)  the  native  pioneers  had  proved 

id  "  the  sons  of  the  Word"  were  numerous.     This  is  what  he 

Bvork  they  had  done  : — 


by  no  means  affirm  that 
en  that  any,  of  the  Sa- 
experienced  a  change  of 
3r  do  I  believe  that,  in  the 
the  people,  the  desire  for 

arose  from  a  knowledge 
lal  character  and  supremo 
f  the  Gospel ;  for,  doubt- 
rere  actuated  by  various 
»me  thought  that,  by  their 
hristianity,  vessels  would 


bo  induced  to  visit  them ;  others  ima- 
gined that  thus  they  would  be  preserved 
from  the  malignity  of  their  gods 
many  hoped  by  adopting  the  new 
religion  to  prolong  their  lives ;  and  a 
few  valued  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
terminating  their  sanguinary  and 
desolating  wars.  Some  were  un- 
doubtedly convinced  of  the  folly  and 
superstition  of  their  own  religious 
system;  and  a  few  had  indistinct  ideas 
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of  the  soul  and  salvation.  But,  as  the 
natives  held  numerous  meetings  for 
several  months  to  consider  this  subject, 
at  which  it  wns  debated  with  all  be- 
coming gravity,  an  account  of  one  of 
ihese  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  a  large  concourse  of  people,  when 
a  venerable  chief  arose  and  said,  *  It 
is  my  wish  that  the  Christian  religion 
should  become  universal  amongst  us. 
I  look,*  continued  he,  *  at  the  wisdom 
of  these  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and 
see  how  superior  they  are  to  us  in 
■evoiy  respect.  Their  ships  are  like 
floating  houses,  so  that  they  can  tra- 
verse the  tempest-driven  ocean  for 
months  with  perfect  safety ;  whereas, 
if  a  breeze  blow  upon  our  canoes,  they 
are  in  an  instant  upset,  and  we  sprawl- 
ing in  the  sea.  Their  persons  also  are 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  beautiful 
clothes,  while  we  wear  nothing  but  a 
girdle  of  loaves.  Their  axes  are  so 
hard  and  sharp,  that,  "with  them,  we 
can  easily  fell  our  trees  and  do  our 
work ;  but  with  our  stone  axes  we  must 

*  dub,  dub,  dub,'  daj'  after  day,  before 
wo  can  cut  down  a  single  tree.  Their 
knives,  too,  what  valuable  things  they 
are  ! — how  quickly  they  cut  up  our 
pigs,  compared  with  our  bamboo 
knives !  Now  I  conclude  that  the 
God  who  has  given  to  His  white  wor- 
shippers these  valuable  things  must 
be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  they  have 
not  given  the  like  to  us.  Wo  all  want 
these  articles,  and  my  proposition  is, 
that  the  God  who  gave  them  should  be 
our  God.'  As  this  speech  produced 
a  powerful  impression,  a  sensible 
priest,  after  a  short  pause,  arose,  and 
endeavoured  to  weaken  it  by  saying 
that  ho  had  nothing  to  advance  against 
the  lotu,  which  might  be  good  or  bad , 
but  he  wished  them  not  tc  be  in  haste. 

*  The  people    who  have  brought  us 


this  religion,'  he  added,  *  mty  i 
our  lands  and  our  women.  I  do 
say  that  such  is  the  case,  but  it 
be  80.  My  brother  has  praini 
wisdom  of  these  white  foreigi 
suppose,  then,  we  were  to  visit 
countrj',  and  say  that  Jehovah 
not  the  true  God,  and  invito  the 
cast  llim  off,  and  become  worshi 
of  Taugaroa,  of  the  Samoa  IsL 
what  reply  would  they  make  ?  T 
they  not  say,  Don't  be  in  haste ;  I 
know  something  mora  of  Tang 
and  the  worship  he  requires? 
I  wish  the  Samoans  to  act  jo 
these  wise  English  people  ^ 
under  the  same  circumstances 
to  know  something  more  abou 
new  religion  before  they  abandoi 
which  our  ancestors  venei 
But,  whatever  might  have  been 
motives,  it  is  certain  that  the 
religion  was  highly  esteemed,  1 
classes;  that  the  desire  for  mi 
aries  was  intense;  that  at  manyst 
the  people  had  erected  places  of  wo 
wore  accustomed  to  prepare  thai 
on  the  Saturday,  and  to  asseml 
six  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  moi 
sit  in  silence  for  an  hour  or 
and  repeat  this  a  second,  and  e 
third  time,  during  the  day.  Do 
history  of  the  church  furnish  a 
striking  or  beautiful  fulfilment 
prophetic  declaration,  *  The  isle* 
wait  for  his  law !'  So  an 
indeed,  were  the  people  for  son 
to  conduct  their  religious  sei 
that  they  made  collections,  of 
food,  &c.,  which  they  gave  to 
away  sailors,  some  of  whom 
portions  of  the  English  Scriptu 
Prayer-book;  and  others  wow 
enough  to  sing  infamous  songs 
English  language,  and  to  assii 
X)oor  people  that  this  was  the  iv 
acceptable  to  God.** 
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TWARD  AGAIN.     THE  NEW  HEBfilDES.    TAXNA.     1839. 

*k  in  Samoa  remained  for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  native  mis- 
and  then  a  large  band  of  English  missionaries  settled  on  the 
tfr.  Williams  returned  to  Samoa  from  England.  After  providing 
*  himself  and  his  family,  he  set  out  in  the  Gafnden  for  the  New 

;  but  within  a  month  was  massacred  at  Ebbomanga.  He  was  a 
;  man — with  a  grasp  of  his  work,  its  possibilities,  its  opoortuni- 
moral    grandeur,  which  very    few   have    attained.     He    trusted 

converts,  as  many  of  his  timid  colleagues  have  not  done ;  he 

ralue :  he  imparted  to  them  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  ; 

suit  was  the  thorough  success  of  the  large-hearted  plans  which 

He  taught  the  Society  a  great  lesson,  and  we  need  to  follow  it 

His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  the  evangelising  system.  But 
;  brethren  nor  the  native  converts  were  long  hindered  in  pursuing 
d,  new  energ}'  was  called  forth  on  its  behalf;  and  the  facilities 

the  Camden  were  soon  turned  to  account  in  occupying  the 
id.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  early  work  commenced  on  the 
Tanna  : — 


han  two  years  passed  away 

John  IVilliams  came  from 

On   her  first  voyage,  she 

Dyed    in    taking    back  the 

hers  to  Tana.    Her  anival 

I  with  delight,  not  only  by 

ians,  but  by  many  of  the 

vho  had  excited  the  perse- 

843.     The  war  of  persecu- 

drovo  them  away,  had  ter- 

n  favour  of   Christianity; 

:eachers  were  landed,   but 

after    their    patience    was 

d  the  progress  of  the  mis- 

^ain  retarded,  at  the  season 

•  when  fever  and  ague  pre- 

.  and  Petelo,  two  teachers, 

(rostrate :  Pita's  child  died ; 

8  ill,  and  was  also  laid  low  ; 

''aine  and  two  other  teachers 

this  time  the   persecution 
ht  to  a  crisis  by  the  death 

tor  of  a  chief  of  one  tribe, 

a  chief  of  another  tribe,  and 

tial  chief  of  a  third ;  these 

.flamed    superstition ;    and 


vengeance  was  again  vowed  on  *the 
servants  of  Jehovah.* 

*  *  The  Christian  party,  with  a  good 
old  man,  called  Via  via,  at  their  head, 
did  all  they  could  to  sot  aside  the  evil 
designs  of  the  wicked,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  sickly  teachers;  but  the  storm, 
already  high,  rose  yet  higher,  and  its 
first  bm'st  fell  on  the  person  of  loano. 
Eecovoring  from  a  severe  illness,  ho 
had  gone  to  the  hot  springs,  for  tho 
purpose  of  bathing:  while  there,  a 
heathen  rushed  from  behind  a  bush, 
and  with  a  blow  of  his  club,  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  His  death  was 
intended,  but  assistance  being  at  hand 
he  escaped,  and  gradually  recovered : 
but  the  day  of  death  was  not  distant 
to  one  of  his  devoted  companions. 
One  evening,  Vasa,  as  was  his  custom 
went  to  the  bush,  some  distance  from 
his  house,  to  pray.  While  on  his 
knees,  a  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and 
his  distressed  brethren  carried  him  to 
his  grave,  not  knowing  who  of  them 
would  be  the  next  to  falL    Writing  at 
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this  time,  one  of  thorn  savs : — *  Wo  not 
know  what  a  day  will  bring  upon  us  ; 
we  do  know,  however,  that  these  can 
only  kill  the  body  ;  the  soul  is  in  tho 
hands  of  our  Master.' 

**Thc  teachers  soon  afterwards  left 
the  island,  and  abode  awhile  on  Auei- 
tyum.  But  so  great  was  the  desire  of 
the  Christian  party  for  their  return, 
that  they  fitted  out  canoes  and  took  a 
Toy  age  to  that  island,  for  tho  purpose 
of  taking  them  back ;  and  when  visited 
twelve  months  afterwards,  the  t  wopnn- 
cipal  stations  had  been  rcoccupiod, 
and  others  were  ready  to  receive 
teachers  whom  they  had  formerly  ill- 
treated. 

*  *  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  written  by  one  of  tho  teach  el's 
to  the  Church  inliarotonga  in  I80O: — 
*My  brethren,  blessings  on  you  all, 
from  Our  Lord  Jesus  the  Messiah.  I 
aid  my  companions  are  still  alive  on 
Tanna.  We  are  continuing  to  do  the 
work  of  Jesus  in  this  dark  land.  Our 
hearts  are  often  crying  because  of  tho 
wickedness  of  the  people,  but  we  are 
not  quite  destitute  of  joy.  Our  work 
is  a  work  of  joy ;  and  Jesus  is  fulfilling 
His  word,  *'Lo !  I  am  with  you  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'*    Wo  want 


more  brethren  to  helpus.  1  am 
ill.  I  cannot  say  what  will  hefel 
whether  I  am  to  live  or  to  die.  01 
for  Tanna,  and  send  us  more  1 
This  excellent  young  man  died 
after  writing  the  above,  and  c 
his  fellow- labourers  wrote  the  f< 
ing  letter  to  his  father ;  its  rec 
an  evidence  of  the  piety  and  i 
gonce  of  these  native  brethren  :- 
friend,  Tiotekai,  the  father  of  T 
taiapo,  and  you,  his  brothers  and 
may  you  all  be  united  to  Jesi 
Saviour,  from  whom  come  strei 
consolation.  I  Obedia  now  wi 
you.  1,  and  your  relative,  Tumai 
have  dwelt  together  in  this  land 
now  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  left  1 
station  alone.  He  lay  ill  a  long 
but  Jesus  was  near  him.  My  fr 
this  is  my  word  to  you;  reoc 
Do  not  grieve  on  his  account 
now  in  the  beautiful  mansio 
Heaven  with  his  Master.  E 
rested  from  his  work ;  he  has  j 
his  reward.  Do  not  grieve  for 
Like  him,  may  you  all  be  nni 
Jesus,  as  branches  in  the  trae 
then,  you  will  again  see  Himi 
and  glory,  which  will  abide  for  e 


9.— ANEITEUM.     1841. 

The  small  island  of  Fottjna  is  closely  connected  with  the  missio 
Aneitedii.  In  1841  a  chief  of  Fotuna,  a  man  of  some  importance,  of 
his  intiuence  to  secure  the  location  of  teachers  in  Aneiteum.  This  st 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  pioneer  labours  of  these  good  men  prepare 
way  for  the  location  of  missionaries  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of! 
land  and  America.     This  took  place  twenty  years  since : — 


**  Having  gained  a  favourable  en- 
trance, the  first  duty  that  devolved  on 
the  teachers  was  tho  acquisition  of  a 
now  and  diflBcult  language — a  lan- 
guage for  which  the  people  had  no  letter 
or  symbol  whatever;  and,  to  men 
themselves  not  ten  years  old  in  in- 


struction, it  was  no  easy  work 
no  case  have  we  found  teachers 
from  Samoa  and  Barotonga  a 
speak  to  tho  people  of  V 
Polynesia  in  their  own  langoi 
less  than  twelve  months^  and  c 
longer  time  is  neoeMAij  beta 
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b  as  efficiently  to  teacli  and 
Sufficient  knowledge,  how- 
>n  acquired  to  make  them- 
y  understood,  and  they  are, 
istance,  the  first  to  reduce 
.ge  to  a  written  form. 
3d  as  the  teachers  were  on 
,  it  would  have  been  well  if 
i  have  received  frequent 
31  the  missionaries ;  but 
iths  elapsed  before  they  were 
ed.  Considering  the  many 
of  their  position,  they  were 
»  favourably,  and  we  were 
tted  to  rejoice  over  the  first- 
ccess.  Many  of  the  adults 
of  the  young  people  wore 
aily  instruction ;  a  few  had 
heir  heathen  customs,  and 
aad  kept  his  promise,  by 
the  lives  of  the  teachers, 
assed  on,  and  the  endurance 
)rvants  of  Jehovah  *    con- 

part  of  their  own  house 
antly  occupied  for  daily 
,  both  by  the  young  and 
and    services    were    con- 

prayer  and  praise  and 
The  instruction  given  on 
ions  was  blessed.  Rays  of 
lit  entered  the  hearts  of 
ucing  fears  and  convictions 
to  anxious  inquiries, — 
3od?'— *What  is  truth  y* 
;  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?' 

this  time  ono  of  the 
as  walking  some  distance 
itlement,  and  was  suddenly 
by  hearing  a  sound  of 
ind  language  in  the  tone 
and  supplication.     Turning 

going    towards  the    spot 
le  sound    came,    he    saw, 
e  bushes,  a  heathen  place 
An  oblation  of  food  was 

the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and 
in,  kneeling  on  the  ground 
ed  eyes  towards  heaven, 


was  praying  to  his  god.  *  Alas  V 
exclaims  the  teacher,  *  the  compassion 
of  my  heart  was  very  great  when  I 
saw  this;  and  waiting  until  he  had 
fioishcd  his  prayers,  I  went  to  him. 
Ho  knew  me,  but  was  surprised  to 
see  me  there.  I  asked  him  whom  he 
had  been  worshipping.  He  said  the 
name  of  his  god  was  *  Natmase  ' ;  and 
pointing  to  heaven,  he  said,  *He  is 
there.'  I  then  inquired,  if  his  god 
heard  and  was  able  to  answer  his 
prayer ;  to  which  he  sorrowfully 
replied,  that  *  he  did  not  know  ! ' 

**  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the 
Christian  teacher's  success  among  a 
heathen  people,  is  to  see  a  few  of  their 
number  preparing  their  Sabbath-day's 
food  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and 
their  attendance  on  the  Lod's-day  for 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  to  bear 
His  word  translated  and  expounded. 
In  1852,  when  the  missionary  visited  this 
island,  after  eight  years'  absence,  how 
glorious  was  the  change  in  this  respect  I 
Each  village  occupied  by  missionaries 
or  teachers  was  adorned  with  a  com- 
modious *  house  of  prayer,'  in  which 
the  people  congregated,  in  increasing 
numbers,  to  worship  God.  At  eight 
o'clock  every  Sabbath  morning  a  pub- 
lic seiTico  was  held,  at  which  the 
people  were  orderly  and  attentive. 
Should  any  impropnety  occur  in  the 
conduct  of  the  disafifected,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  former  years,  it  was 
now  followed  by  such  maiks  of  dis- 
approbation from  the.  audience  as  to^ 
need  no  remark  from  the  teacher.  After 
this  sei-vice,  the  missionary's  wife 
gathered  together  a  class  of  females 
for  catechetical  instruction,  while  her 
husband  held  a  class  for  like  purpose 
with  the  males.  Some  part  of  mid- 
day was  spent  in  household  prayer- 
meetings,  andvisits  to  those  who  would 
not  attend  worship.  In  the  afternoon, 
another  public  service  was  held  in  the 
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oliapel.  Affcor  singings  reading  the 
Scripture,  and  prayer,  a  sci-mon  was 
.preached  by  the  miflsionAry,  which 
was  followed  by  a  short  address  by 
one  of  the  natiyes.  Picture  to  your- 
self, roader,  the  scene  !  These  is- 
landers, whose  heathen  character  we 


have  been  describing,  are  now  f 
advanced  in  Christiaii  instroetio 
experienoe,  as  to  meet  in  sac 
semblies,  and,  with  the  entire 
fidence  of  the  missionary,  to  m 
their  own  countrymen  on  subjc 
Christian  truth  I" 


10.— LOYALTY  ISLANDS.    LIFU.     1841. 

The  Erst  Englishman  of  wliom  we  have  any  knowledge  taking  i 
abode  with  the  people  of  Lifu  proved  unworthy  of  his  country  and  rel 
By  deeds  of  appalling  depravity,  he  much  impeded  the  first  efforts 
missionaries  to  introduce  Christianity.     The  Rev.  W.  Gill  writes  :— 


"In  contrast  to  the  above,  I  mus 
notice,  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Qospel  to  Lifu,  the  life 
of  a  young  native.    His  name  is  Paoo. 
He  was  bom  on  Aitutoki,  of  the  Ea- 
rotongan  Group,  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  eastward  of  Lifu.     About  the 
time  when  the  *  Christian-bom '  lad 
was  becoming  a  heathen,  Paoo,  the 
beathen-bom  lad,  became  a  Christian. 
For  some  time  he  remained  under  in- 
struction, and  in  1841  he  sailed  in  the 
mission-ship,  as    a    toachor,    to    the 
islands  of  the  distant  west.   Ho  at  first 
took  up  his  abode  with  the  teachers  of 
Mare,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  the 
island  of  Lifu.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  people,  and  was  encouraged  by 
the  early  attentions  of  many  to  his  in- 
struction. Unhappily,  however,  the  evil 
influence  of  the  *  white  heathen '  was 
extensive  and  powerful,    and,  for    a 
time,  did  much  to  prevent  the  people 
from  believing  the  statements  made 
by  the  teacher  respecting  the  Scrip- 
tures.    In  addition  to  this,  and  the 
evils  of  heathenism,   the  labours   of 
Pa6o  were  painfully  blighted  by  the 
defections  of  a  companion  teacher  who 
had  been  located  on  the  island.  "When 
the  island  was  visited  in  1845,  it  was 
found  that  Pa6o*s  associate  teacher,  a 


tRarotongan,  had  proved  hiini 

unsuitable  person  for  the  work 

undertaken.       By  his  consta 

agreement  with  Pa6o,  by  his 

sistent  conduct,  and  by  his  sab 

immoral  life,  he  was  a  bane 

mission.    In  recording  this  cai 

but  right  to  record  gratitude 

that  such  instances  of  defectioi 

staff  of  teachers  have  been  t 

Most  of  those  sent  out  from  th( 

churches  have  proved  themsel^ 

of  God,  faithfully  and  unrei 

devoting  themselves  to  their  i 

Such  was  the  life  of  Paoo;  and  a 

he  had  peculiar  trials  to  endu 

prosecution  of  his  labours,  fi 

conduct  of  the  wicked  residei 

man.  and  from  the  unfaithfiilB 

companion,  yet  he  remained 

consistent,     and    working    C 

man. 

**I  visited  Lifu  in  1846,  al 
years  after  Pa6o*s  residence,  i 
encouraged  to  witness  the  i: 
disposition  of  the  people.  The] 
man,  through  ill-health,  had 
island;  the  apostate  teacher 
turned  home ;  the  station  had 
inforced,  and  the  progress  gti 
in  advance  of  that  on  any  iala 
Loyalty  Group.      Although  i 
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third  of  the  heathen  tribes 
visited,  and  even  the  great 
e  people  where  the  teachers 
9  still  heathen,  yet  a  large 
lad  been  erected  as  a  *  House 
1  which  a  goodly  number  of 
9t  every  morning  for  Chris- 
iction,  several  of  whom  were 
y  advanced  to  take  part,  by 
id  prayer,  in  the  services  of 
th. 

f  the  most  interesting  cha- 
»w  was  Bula,  the  chief  of  the 
He  was  about  five-and-thirty 
;  for  some  years  he  had  been 
ith  total  blindness.  From 
landing  of  ra6o,  Bula  had 
riend;  and  now  he  had  made 
lie  advance  in  Scriptural 
9  and  Christian  experience, 
his  example  and  influence, 
low  was  given,  which  led  to 
throw  of    heathenism,    and 

gation  of  the  people  to  the 
Christ. 

8  time  (1846)  the  entire  popu- 
Lifu,  with  these  exceptions, 
3sed  to  Christianity  ;  were 
r  devising  schemes  to  crush 
Qce,  and  only  tolerated  the 
)  teachers  because  Bula  was 
Ton    and    friend;    humanly 

the  future  success  of  the 
epended  on  his  life.  Year^ 
nd  affliction  were  appointed 
lachers,  under  circumstances 

least  exx>ected.  Bula  was 
;  at  first  he  was  thought  to 
slightly  indisposed,  and  no 
was  apprehended ;«— simple 
\  at  hand  were  administered, 
ew  worse :  prayer  was  ofiTered ; 
Mise,  however,  advanced, 
nd  unexpected  emotions  took 
I  of  the  teachers'  hearts :  alive 

ffituation,  they  felt  much 
ind  employed  every  effort  to 


relieve  the  sufferer,  but  all  in  vain ; 
their  worst  fears  came  to  pass, — Bula 
died.  Prom  time  immemorial  it  had 
been  a  custom  with  the  people,  on  the 
death  of  a  chief,  to  strangle  two  or 
three  of  his  household,  that  their  spirits 
should  accompany  his  spirit  to  the  un- 
seen world.  On  this  occasion,  the 
priests  and  warriors  united  with  the 
heathen  party  in  determining  that 
Bula's  friends,  the  teachers,  should  be 
put  to  death.  They  came  armed  with 
clubs  and  spears,  and  were  about  to 
execute  their  purpose,  when  providen- 
tially Bula*s  successor  rushed  forward 
to  interpose,  saying, — *  Cease  awhile, 
cease  awhile ;  Bula  has  not  died  as  our 
fathers  :  ho  has  died  a  praying  man  to 
Jehovah.  He  left  with  me  his  request 
to  which  I  have  yieldedj  not  to  injure 
these  his  friends.'  This  man  who  had 
come  into  power  was  a  heathen,  but  by 
his  frequent  intercourse  with  Bula  had 
gained  some  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth  and  desired  to  be  further  instruc- 
ted. Bepeated  and  desperate  efforts 
were  made  by  the  heathen  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  but  they  were  frus- 
trated ;  and  Bula  was  buried,  according 
to  his  request,  by  the  teachers,  in  a 
Christian  manner. 

^^Soon  afterward  this  tribe  became 
divided  against  itself,  one  party  being 
disposed  to  allow  the  teachers  to  con- 
tinue unmolested  in  their  work,  while 
the  other  resolved  to  bring  their  work 
to  a  speedy  end.  A  war  commenced, 
and  was  carried  on  with  much  cruelty, 
in  which  many  of  the  people  were* 
murdered.  At  this  crisis  the  teachers 
could  do  nothing.  By  the  protection 
of  Bu'a*3  successor,  their  lives  were, 
with  great  difficulty,  preserved,  until 
at  length  they  were  advised  by  him  to 
retire  awhile  to  the  island  of  Mare, 
and  there  await  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.** 


{To  be  concltived  next  mouth,) 
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n.-Sotes  0f  %  glont^. 

l.-OPENING  OF  A  CHAPEL  IN  BERBICE. 
The  new  and  substantial  cbapol  whicli  been  has  erected  at  No.  8 
Coast,  Berbice,  was  publicly  set  apart  for  Divine  worship  on  Thnrai 
23rd  of  May.    The  Rev.  George  Pettigrew  gives  the  following  repor 
interesting  services  on  the  occasion  : — 

**  At   the    request    of    his     former  and   religious   instruction    f< 

people,  our  brother  Foreman  attended  children.     Third,   the  import 

and  preached  a  most  appropriate  and  improving  time, 

practical  sermon  from  the  words,   *I  *' The  collection  amounted  to 

was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  dollars,  which  is  perhaps  as  i 

us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.*  could    be    expected    from   tb 

*' The  brethren  Dalgliesh,  Loudon,  people    who     have      given 

Mittleholzer  and  myself  took  part  in  towards  the  erection  of  the  b 

the  service.     Owing  to  the  very  un-  **  You  will  be  pleased  toh 

favourable  state  of  the  roads,  those  at  considerable  aid  has  been  rend 

a  distance  wore  prevented  from  at-  some  of  the    mission   Church 

tending ;  still  we  had  a  large  congre-  even  friends  in    no    way    oo 

pati  n  from  the  immediate  neighbour-  with    the    mission    have    sul 

hu)'!.       The    afternoon    service    was  liberally    to   the    good  objec 

also  well  attended  ;    when  addresses  Foreman  and  people  sent  one  1 

were  doliver'^d  on  the  following  sub-  dollars  towards  purchasing  n 

jects : — First,  the  duty  of  professing  for  the  chapel. 

Christians  to  support  the  means  of  **  I  have  good  reason  to  beli* 

grace  amongst  themselves.     Second,  the  church  of  about  120  meml 

the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  moral  preparing  to  call  a  native  paste 

2.— SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  FROM  INDIA. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1871,  eight  Bengal  fishermen  were  bro* 
the  Strangers' Home  in  London  under  the  following  circumstances  :— 
the  evening  of  the  24th  March,  they  left  the  shores  of  Orissa  with  thae 
in  a  canoe  (33  ft.  long  by  6  in  breadth)  for  a  night's  fishing,  with  only 
supply  of  food  and  water.  During  the  night  a  severe  north-west  gal 
upou  them  and  drove  them  out  to  sea,  so  that  instead  of  returning  to  f 
they  intended  by  the  fiood-tide  in  the  morning,  they  found  themselvef 
sight  of  land,  and  for  eight  days  were  driven  by  north-westerly  gales  up^ 
700  mdes  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  when  the  Star  of  Erin^  Captain  Mil 
in  sight,  and  took  them  and  their  splendid  canoe  on  board.  They  wet 
a  dying,  exhausted  state,  (mo  mm  died  soon  after  he  was  taken  on.  boaz 
the  rest  from  the  kind  atteution  shown  to  them,  recovered  after  a  few 
and  on  arrival  in  the  East  In  lia  Docks  were  brought  to  the  Home.  Th< 
was  immediately  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Couni 
instructions  were  shortly  artorwards  received  to  take  care  of  and  proTftd 
with  cl  ithing.  aad  to  pro  *  i  e  pas'^ages  for  their  return  to  Calcutta.  Tl 
foitunately  soon  arranged  through  the  kindness  of  the  owners  of  HiB 
Krin^  and  they  were  taken  back  to  India  with  their  canoe  in  the  nAu 
by  which  they  were  picked  up  so  providentially  and  brought  to  £ii{ 
AhnucU  Report  of  Strangers*  home,  1872. 
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III.— gcknotolfbptnts. 


jnks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  ihefollommj,  viz.: — 


{.  Buddcn,  Almorah.  To  Ladies  of 
on  ChapeU  per  Mrs.  Holboru,  fur  a 
useful  and  faucy  articles^  valued 
3d. 

»,  Coimbatoor.    To  Elgrin  Place  Oon- 
lal  Church  Sabbuth-hcliools,  lila>g()W^. 
i.  Miller,  for  a  box  of  clothiup,  value 
the  Juveni  e  Branch,  IcamsjiHte,  p'jr 
for  a  parcel  of  clothing. 
v,  lUuigalore.    To  tho  Ladies'  TS'ork- 
ionanr  Society,  Grafton  Squiie,  Gon- 
ial Church,  Clapham.     lor  a  box  of 
toys,  Ic,  valve  X8T  lOs.  «>d. 
istey.  Bangalore.    To  the    Stockwell 
M[iiSj»ionar>'  Working  Society,  for  a  box 
nj?,  value  £A-t  78.  3d. 
ter.  Madras.  To  the  Mi5».sionar>-  Wcrk- 
y,  Laiica.ster,  per  Miss  Dawson,  for  a 
s<.'ful  artidej*. 

Juthie,  Nagercoil.  To  Mrs.  Dunn  and 
Aberdeen,  for  a  box  of  useful  arti(^le.'*, 
>ld   for   the   building    at    Tittuviche 


i-  .fVrumcinayagura.  Attoor.  To  the 
1  hoad  Missionary  Working  Society, 
y.  for  a  parcel  oi  clothing,  value  £5. 
O.  Mawbcy,  Cuddaj)ah.  To  Ladies* 
^  society.  Commercial-street  CliapeU 
aptoa,  for  a  box  of  clothing  and  useful 
vj.ue  i:25.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Vernon,  and 
•sc.iool.  Commercial-street  Chapel,  for 
union  service. 

B.  Taylor,  Cradock.  To  Miss  Smith, 
rell.  for  a  box  of  useful  and  fancy  arti- 
o  Friend."^  at  Lee  Chapel,  per  Miss 
L,  for  a  box  of  clothing  and  useful 
value  X25.  To  Redland  Park  Mis- 
Working  Society,  Bri.stol,  for  a  box  of 
F  Viiiue  £,^^ 

b.  PhiUpi  kankey.  To  the  WiUiam- 
Iii«sionAry  Working  Party,  Wind.sor, 
.  Harris,  for  a  box  of  clothing,  value 
9d. 

ice,  Molcpolole.   To  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
Working  Society  Trinity  (..'onjjn^ga- 
Church,    Croydon,   for   a    bundle    of 
^  value  £12  6&  7d. 
lioffia^  Kuruman.    To  the  Congrega- 
iissiouary  Working  Asaociatiou,  Veut- 
a  package  of  clotmng,  value  1 15. 
nyser,  Knapp's  Hope.   To  tho  Sandford 
Juvenile  Society,  Lowisbam  High-road, 
i.  Varley,  for  a  bale  of  clothing. 
.  Powell,  Tutuila.    To  the  Ladies'  Mis- 
•  Working  Party,  Marlborounh  Chapel, 
I.  Wilson,  for  a  supply  of  clothing  and 
tnattrhals. 

.  11.  creagh,  Ncngone.  To  the  Hare- 
Juvenile  Working  Society,  per  Miss 
;  for  a  bale  of  clothing,  value  £7. 
.  Chalmers,  Karotouga.  To  Friends  at 
-tquaro  Church,  Greenock,  per  Rev.  J. 
rie,  for  a  case  of  shirtings,  dresec^,  and 
uHclea,  value  £25. 

puear.  To  the  Working  Society  for 
a  Misdons,  Bishopsgate  Chapel,  for  a 
dothing,  vttluc  £10.  For  Mr.  Brock- 
To  the  Young  Ladies*  ^^  orkii.g  society 
a,  Baistingx,  per  Miss  Watson,  for  a  box  of 
tf,  value  £18  10s.  For  Mr.  Brockway.  To 
A  2Cn>.  Shelley  and  Family ;  the  Ladies 
SbenkeU  Missionary  Sewing  Society, 
atb,  and  Miss  Dove,  Fallield  House, 
stershire,  for  a  box  of  clothing,  for  Mr. 
v»j,  value  £iO  10i«.  To  tho  Juvenile 
naiy  8ocie^  Sunday-school  Chichester, 
Service.    To  Young  Pfeoj-le 


of  Doddridge  Chapel,  Northampton,  for  a  box 
of  clothing.    To  Mrs.  Trcndall,  Clifton,  for  a 
box  of  materials  for  work,  for  Mrs.  Pearse.   To 
the  Missionary  Working  Party,  Lancaster,  per 
Miss  Imwson,  for  two  boxes  of  useful  articles. 
To  Mr.  I).  Griffin,  AsUton-under-Lyne,  for  a 
X>aroel  of  copy-books  for  Mr.  AttwelL    To  tho 
Sum;y  Chapel    Missionary  Working  A»Sficia- 
tion,  fur  a  box  of  clothing  and  useful  artick•^i, 
for  Mrs.  Sibrte,  value  £19.    To  the  Sunday- 
school  Congregational  ChapeL  Hiichin.  for' a 
box  of  clothin?.    To  Mr.  A-  Getty,  Waterloo. 
Liverpool,  for  a  box  of  useful  articles,  for  Mrs. 
Cou.sins.    To  Queen-street  Missionary  Sewiup 
Society,  Wolverhamptoa,  for  two  boxes  of  use- 
ful articles  for  Mr.  Counin-^,  and  one  for  Mr. 
Jukes.    To  H«»p<;-park    United  Presbyterian 
Church,    Edinburgh,    for  a  parcel   of  fancy 
goods,  books,  &e.,  for  Mr.  Parrett,  value  £7*. 
To    the    Servants  Working    Cla.ss,   Anerley 
Chapel,  for  h  parcel  of  clothing  for  Mr.  Juke**. 
To  the  Misses  L)eveni8h.  per  Miss  Pear>all, 
Clapham,  for  a  bale  of  clothing  for  Mr.  Pool. 
To  Mr.^.  Wilson's  Servants,  Wrst-hill,  Bir- 
mingham, for   a  'parcel  of  clothing  lor  Mr. 
Pool.    To  a  Friend,  per  Miss  Blunt.  Chelten- 
ham, for  a  tuning-fork  for  Mr.  Pool.     To  the 
Young  Ladies  of  Miss  (iale's  Est  blishmeut. 
Ladies*  CoUege,  Burton,  for  a  box  of  clothing 
for  Mr.  Toy.    To  Ladies  of  the  Missionary 
Working  society.  Hare-court  Chap.  1,  Canon- 
bury,  for  a  box  of  clothing  and  uM.'ful  articles 
for  Mrs.  Sibrce,  value  £30.    To  tho  Ladies' 
Working   Soiicty,    Clspham    Congregational 
Church,    for  tnree  cases  of  clothing,  school 
materials,  stationery,    &c    for  Mr-*.   Sibrec, 
value  £39    !.•«.  7d.    To  the  Ladies  of  Dock- 
street  Church,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  a 
box    of  materials  for  work,  stati<  nery,  &c., 
value  £15  6.<.  4d.,  for  Mrs.  Shaw.    To  Mrs.  A. 
Crewdson,  Springfield,  Alderley  Edge,  for  a 
supply  of  clothing  and  useful  articles  for  Mr. 
Shaw,  value  £20.    To  Friends  at  Arundel,  for 
a  box  of  usefiil  articles  for  Mr.  Grainge.    To 
Rev.  R.  and  Mrs,  Oould,  Byworth,  for  a  Com- 
munion Service  for  Mr.  Qraingr,  nnd  parcel  of 
useful  articles  for  the  Schools.    To  the  Church 
at  Petworth,  f<  r  a  Communion  Service.  To  the 
Rev.  W.  Grigsby  and  the  Church  at  the  Taber- 
nacle,   for   a  Communion   Service,    for  Mr. 
Grainge.   To  the  Mis>:onaiT  Working  Society, 
Anerley,  for  two  bales  of  clothing  for  Mr. 
Beveridge.    To  the  Juvenile  Bible  class,  Zion 
Chapel,  Dover,  for  a  parcel  of  clothing. 
To  A .  C.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Eaglescarnie,  N  B.  for  a 
bundle  of  thin  clothing.    To  S.  WiUey,  £<*q.. 
Mayor  nf  Devizes;  to  Mrs.  Priestley,  Stam-  ' 
ford-hill;  to  W.  F.  Taylor,  Esq,  Coventry; 
to  Mrs.  T.  Scrutton  :  to  Mrs.  Norton,  Home- 
stead, Peckham-rye  Common ;  toMrs.  Gntton, 
Asby,  Cumberland ;  to  Rev .  £.  s.  Prout,  M.A., 
Bridgwater ;    and    to  a  Friend,  lor  various 
books,  evangelical  magazines,  and  other  pub- 
lications. 
The  R.'V.  Dr.  Turner  thankfully  acknowledges  tho 
r^.ceipt  of  Five  Ponnds  from  Miss  Jdck,  Hull, 
to  be  expended  on  maps,  diagrams,  &;c.,  for 
the  Samoan  Mission  Scm.nary. 
Dr.  G.  A.  T^imer,  of  &imoa,  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  clothing  Itom 
Mrs.  Henderson  and  friends.  Port  Adelaide. 
The  Kev.  Julm  Foreman,  of  Demerara,  gratetully 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following : — 
Parcel  of  childn  n's  clothing  tram  a  Lady  at 
Finchley;    box  of  toys  and  otiier  presents 
fhnn  the  Miaies  Stnuisom,  of  Uzbndgc,  for 
Ebencxer  Chapel  Sunday  Schools,  West  Coast. 
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IV. — Catttriktions. 


LONDON. 
A  Fficna  5    "    0 


From  2\siJune,  to  18/A  Juli/, 

Abrr$yrhaH.    Contrilmtloni.    3    3     1 
AHdmer.    In  Memory  of  Dc- 


ATrupS>:iipathlzcr  with  tlir 

<leur  ('hriitti:iD.4  in  Mndu-  I 

f^awar    ^    •"»    9 

Admns.  Wni..E-q.,tho  Intr. 
Leu.'icr  under  th«?  will  of, 
per  J.  J.MilCM,  Kwi 100    0    0  ; 


cc;uiod  UrIativCit    2  0  0 

BInckpool.    Contribution*..  1»  0  6 

Wa.iitiroH.    Contributions..    3  0  0 
Bhi^dnH-on-Tyuf:  J.C.T^mb, 


D.  C. 


U     5    0 


Eiiq,  for  Madngaacar. , 


10    0    0 


Dudler  Mm.,  the  Into,  I^- 
jriicy  under  the  will  of.aniJ. 
interojit,  Icm  duty  and  c\- 
pcn»e»   1 91  10    0 

K.  \V.,  forMadajfoacar    ....     ■>    0    0 

Edmund*.  Mrs    1<»    0    o 


In  Mei-uiryofallcloTcd  Kl'^frr 
for  MidaffaM-ar 0    ■'»    0 


BoUishtuH.    A  Friend 5    0    0 

Do.,for  Madai^iwar 9    0    0 

Brampton.    Contributioni  . .     7     4  10 

Biuhin^hamthire.    A  Friend  10    0    0 

ffM<Aotf  Porllev,  J.  Hi«Icr. 
oiic-fourtrrnth  fclnro  oi' 
llr'.idue  of  E*!atc  of  the 
l»tc  Mr.  AV.  hinltU    li>  r.>    «» 


1872. 

yotiiufkum.    AttxiIuiTT....7»  f   >< 

Ormtkirk.    rontrlbntloat  ..   4  ;  >■ 
Do.,for  WidwfcTund   ..  I  o  (■ 

MaplttH.    Contfibnti&nt 1  s  o 

JUigntf.    r«ntributioB'> ....   *  11  -' 

norhJitU.    AuxlllMT  IISI;  0 

St.  LconnriTt.  Hy.  Trr»fltfher. 


Esq.  (A.) 


1   1  " 


8<tHdbn<^.    J.  C.  BUlinytnn.  Z^ 
Esq \  b'O 

!  Shfjfirl,!.  Per  Hex  Dr  Mof&t. 

for  MofT:!!  Collejiv }j  I^» 

I  South  Chcrilon,  Ac.  Cootriw.    I  I>  II 

I  TheffoM.    J.  T.  Mill,,  K«i..  2$  6  » 


J.  W.  A. 


5     5    0 


llrid,  Ml»,  and  a  fow 
Friondu,  for  the  iJollary 
Orphan  School    4    1    0, 

— r 

8.S 401  17  10 


Chrlmiford.    J.  Dixon.  £m|.. 

Oirat  Clnidons    21  0  0 

Dixon,  .Mm 1  0  0 

Dixon.  3I!s» 1  0  0 


Saunders,  Mr  J 0  10    0 


Drrhti.      JuHhna     Dcnston, 

Esq 100    o    0 

.MlMDi>n«ton  200    0    0 

For  IllMo*.  Trai-tn.Ac.,One 
Hundred  Pound:*,  for 
Madasawar. 


Tunhridyf  It'elh.    Auxiliary  \i  \i  ^ 

irhitehmrrh  autf  PmnyhwrH'. 
'      Friends,  per  Mr»  Thoiav. 
lor    Coniuiuniou    Sen  \r^ 
for  Mada;;u.<irar,  for  Rtv. 
C.  Jnkcs   (lie  <) 


I  WincfAnnk.      Per  Rcr.    Dr. 

'      Moffat,  for  Motfat  Collr^p   «   ;  i 


HeventT-M'ven    lOO    0    0 


8tn»nach.  llpv.  A.,  a  Mid- 
summer Thank  OflTorinp  . .  10  0  0 

TliomaN,  Mr  R.T..  for  China    0  4  0 

W.C 1  't  0 


Dorkinf.    AuxiUanr 22    0    0 

Tonlhain.    AV.  Chater.E'Wi..  20    0    0 
ff'ain$horiiiph.    Contrlbutn'.,  10    li  10 


fire«ii  Bn*»k,Shottlr.C(inU..     5  11    9 


Biomlfy.    Younfc    "Womfn's 
Bible  Claw I    5    0 

21itr  End  Xew  Town.    Au\- 
Ulary D    7    7 


Ilnnorar,  uenr  .Ihrr^arauoj. 
Contribution*     10     0    3 


imtnn      Bond,    Sfokf    Setr- 
•ni7'on.  Congreirational  Ch.    7  15    8  ; 

atoektrtU.    Auxiliary 12  10  10 

Stratford.    Con|rrcgatnl.  Ch.  Jl  13  II   j 

tttirrty  Chapff.    Auxiliary..     3    0    o   , 

Trinity       ChapM,       Poplar. 
Ladies' Auxiliuy 10    H    o  | 


Kunnle  Grttn.  For  Widows' 
Ir*und 0  10    0 

I^nrathirr.    W><«t  Aux 4«iO    0    0 


Ltfthnm.    Contributions  ....U    0    6 


Manrhetter.  Ilpnry  Lee.  EsqlOO    0    0 
Oroffvenor   Strpct  Chapel 
CoUcct.    An  Old  Friend  10    0    0 


Market  Vraytun.     Auxiliary    1  10    0 
XficbHtj.    Contributions  ..     2  10    0 


V'kitrfifld  Tabema^f.    .\ux.     3     5    0: 

COUXTKY. 
Aberifartnny,i<c,    Contrbn».  '!'>    0    0  ! 


yorfoik.    Auxiliary 1 25    0    0 


Yarmouth.         For       Native 
Tcachrr  and  Child    IJ  J  o 

Collected  by  Mr.  J.  Snowton  »» 19  * 

WALES. 

•  Cnrmnt-thnC,    Diatrict.      On 

Accouut    5   2  9 

-■ 
I 

SCOTLAND. 

BUiiryoterie,        Kev.     John 
Miller,  (br  China   o  19  » 

Cri*ff.             Co«jrn»qritiona] 
Chuirh CO" 

Edinturffk.     John   Mflr.>*c, 
Esq.,  for  Mada^Mar  .  ..  to  e  « 

lHreme$:  Balance      of 

Residue  oflate  CDarifon. 
l-i»q.,  per  Hwi:h  UoM>.K«q..2{i:  >  > 

Orknejf's,  linuUtH.    Consrr 
national  Church S  I^  * 


ynrthamptoH.  A  Pricnd,  per 
llfv  E.  T.  Pnist 5    0    0 


Strathnrfa.  A  Friend  of 
MiMionA.  per  Mct.  .\.  V. 
Donaldson    


•  f-  • 


v.— ANNIVERSARY  COLLECTIONS  IN  MAY  ( Contiwted 


K 

.Marlhorou^h  Chnpel   „  21   I  •« 

Onui{?n  ."trcct  Chupol ..!!.!!.!...."    IK  '^ 

St.  Marv  Cray ^         "'     sa  IS  i> 

Stockwell ."....'.'.'.".'...'  9  J II 

.Surbiton !....*..."!.".  12  *  * 

Tolmcr  Siiunn*  Chapel ...!1*  6  lo  «> 

West  Ham,  Urickaclds*' Chapel  2  i:  « 


Abncy  Chapel    l'>    0  7 

Bnrbio^in  C(tii{|^regationnl  Churcli    !•')    2  0 

Itrtntford    3    3  6 

Valcon  S<iuure  Chapol 12  13  4 

yiiichley  Common   17    2  G 

Hoxtnn  Academy  iHiiipi'l 9    5  0 

T^tinior  Chapel.*. 4  10  0 

It  U  requested  that  all  rxmittances  of  Contributions  be  made  to  the  Rev,  EobBBT 
Robinson,  Eome  Secretary,  Mission  House,  BUmfiM  S^eet,  London,  KG,;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  tliese  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ob/ect,  full  partiedm  fj 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  shotdd  be  crossed  Ransom,  Bouktk 
and  Co,,  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  JPdst-offics, 

N.B.— It  in  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Bozea  or  ParceU  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mifwion  Hoose,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  Um  Home  Secntii7  ^ 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  sin^  Yalub.  This  information  is  ncce»- 
aary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Housss  in  the  oountriea  to  which  th^  go. 

Tates  and  Alexander,  Printon,  Sjmonds  Inn  and  Chnieh  Passage^  ChaaosiT 
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the  last  solemn  feast,  on  the  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed, 
rd,  in  that  same  upper  room,  begins  these  words  of  farewell  which 
teen  the  admiration  and  solace  of  the  godly  ever  since.  These 
nee  in  the  13th  chapter ;  but  just  at  the  close  of  the  14th  a  re- 
ble  break  occurs,  indicated  by  the  words, ''  Arise,  let  us  go  hence." 
s  point,  as  we  infer,  He  and  the  eleven  arose,  begirt  themselves, 
)  upper  room,  passed  through  the  city  to .  the  Kedron  valley,  and 
ly  turned  aside  to  some  secluded  retreat  on  the  Jerusalem  margin 
brook,  over  which,  in  the  full  moon-— fpr. the  moon,  as  we  know, 
en  at  the  full — may  have  been  seen  the  clustering  vine,  so  plenti- 
re ;  and  this  may  have  suggested  the  beautiful  similitude  about 
le  and  the  branches  with  which,  as  we  see  in  the  15  th  chapter, 
ames  His  farewell  discoursings.  In  the  chapter  following,  these 
)  a  close ;  whereupon  Jesus  arose,  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  heaven, 
)ured  forth  that  divinest  of  prayers  which  terminates  with  the 
dly  profound,  far-reaching,  and  much-meaning  words :  "  O 
us  F^jbher,  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee :  but  I  have  known 
nd  these  have  known  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have 
d  unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will  declare  it :  that  the  love  where- 
bou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them/'  —John  xvii. 
This  done.  He  and  His  little  band  cross  the  Kedron,  and  pass 

opposite  bank  to  the  awful  precincts  of  Gethsemane.  Thence 
d,  in  tempestuous  succession,  the  agony,  the  betrayal,  the  trial, 
i^ery,  the  scourging,  the  crucifixion  ;  including  in  the  first  and 
this  terrible  series  that  direst  horror  of  aU,  the  sense  of  Divine 
ion.  The  words  before  us,  then,  were  uttered  at  the  most  solemn 
rer  witnessed  in  our  world ;  and  that  they  flowed  in  accents  of 
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such  tender  intercession  for  others — of  such  divinely  calm,  heroic,  dis- 
interested love — and  that  at  a  time  when  He  had  so  much  to  thiQk  d 
for  Himself,  may  well  prompt  us  all  to  confess  with  the  centurion, 
"  Surely  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God." 

These  closing  accents  of  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  convey  to  « 
solemn  instruction  about  God,  about  the  world,  about  Christ  Himse)^ 
about  His  disciples,  and  about  their  distinctive  mission  and  work  as 
Christ's  messengers  to  the  world.  They  are  in  their  spirit  and  purport,  if 
we  may  so  say,  intensely  mediatorial.  First,  we  have  the  two  extreme  and 
contrasted  parties,  God  and  the  world,  at  diametrically  opposite  poles  of 
character  :  God  "  righteous  "  and  a  "  Father" — two  terms  that  round 
off  between  them  the  perfect  ideal  of  moral  excellence ;  and  the  world  in 
the  condition  described  by  the  words  "  hath  not  known  Thee  " — ^wordi 
in  the  last  degree  expressive  of  the  ideal  of  moral  ruin.  Between  ihan 
two  parties,  accordingly,  there  yawns  a  seemingly  impassable  gulf,  h 
there  no  way  to  bridge  it  over  ?  Is  there  no  method  at  least  conceivaUa 
in  wliich]the  world  may  be  restored  to  its  right  relation  to  God?  Directly 
meeting  this  question,  we  have  here,  in  the  second  place,  the  Incanuto 
Son  of  God  alighting  on  our  world  to  span  the  gulf,  with  that  first  pre- 
requisite, "  I  have  known  Thee,*'  and  with  every  relation  and  quality  to 
complete  the  ideal  of  mediator.  But  how  is  the  reconciling  process  to 
bo  earned  out  in  detail  1  To  meet  this  further  question,  we  have  here^ 
in  the  third  place,  another  agency  still,  that  of  the  disciples,  intennediite 
between  Christ  and  the  world,  whom  He  has  brought  to  know  God,  and 
who  are  to  be  His  messengers  in  getting  the  world  to  know  and  be  re- 
united to  their  God.  Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  field  of  thougbt 
here  presented.  We  are  not  to  prosecute  it  now ;  but  we  may  at  anotliff 
time.     At  present  we  propose  to  linger  over  the  opening  expression. 

Let  us  then  contemplate  the  aspect  under  which  Jesus  describes  God 
in  the  invocation,  "  O  righteous  Father !  " — ^an  addi-ess  pregnant  witk 
loftiest,  loveliest  meaning,  whether  viewetl  in  its  general  or  in  its  con- 
textual import.  Under  its  general  aspect,  it  exhibits  God  as,  in  relation 
to  us,  "  righteous,"  and  yet  a  "  Father ; "  at  once  as  a  Moral  (Jovemor, 
inflexibly  just,  and  as  a  Father  and  Friend  inconceivably  loving  ind 
tender.  Mere  human  teachers  ai*e  inveterately  prone  to  one-sidedneffl, 
as  one  sees  in  God  only  the  austere  Governor,  anotlier  only  the  blindly 
indulgent  Father.  But  the  Great  Teacher  here  addresses  God  in  tfce 
sublime  and  harmonious  combination  of  both — of  "the  just  God  andtlie 
Saviour,"  "just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  who  believe."  Tto 
aspect  of  God  is  the  white  ray  or  collective  efl^ilgence  of  "  the  glorio« 
Gospel,"  which  enters  the  soul  that  admits  it,  by  the  doors  and  windows 
of  faith,  like  hope  into  a  dungeon  cell,  like  sunlight  into  a  tomb,  hiddii^ 
the  doomed  go  free,  commanding  the  dead  to  live. 
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Bat  the  words  ^'  righteous  Father  "  will  be  found  not  less  expressive 
en  viewed  in  their  contextual  connexions.  Jesus  has  just  been  in- 
dng  for  His  people  all  needed  blessings  from  God :  from  God  as  a 
'ather/'  certainly,  but  also  as  a  "righteous  Father" — righteous  in  thus 
ising  sinners  bj  virtue  of  the  great  propitiation  which  makes  this 
xj  not  only  consistent  with ,  but  grandly  promotive  of,  all  the  interests 
Hb  law  of  love,  of  His  name  of  love,  of  His  empire  of  love ;  and  so 
this  very  righteousness  of  His,  God  dhows  Himself  all  the  more 
ng  and  paternal.  Yea,  in  the  case  of  final  unbelievei-s,  He  is  not 
iteous  merely,  He  is  not  austerity  only.  He  has  been  a  Father  even 
hem.  The  very  words  of  doom  that  bespeak  the  inflexibly  righteous 
ige  will  have  in  them  undertones  thas  breathe  the  tenderness  of  the 
Bted  and  baffled  Father,  protesting,  yea  swearing  :  "  As  I  live,  saith 
Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  thy  death."  "  O  that  thou  hadst  heark- 
i  unto  my  commandments  ;  then  had  thy  peace  been  like  a  river, 
thy  righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

Lgain,  Jesus  has  here  a  doleful  account  to  give  of  the  world.     "  O 
iteous  Father,"  says  He,  **  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee."     This 
>lied  a  tragedy  more  tremendous  than  language  could  express — a  world- 
B  and  time-long  ruin,  moral  and  physical,  that  might  tempt  that 
Id  to  doubt  not  only  God*s  fatherhood,  but  His  very  rectitude;  for  the 
r  world,  in  this  its  brutish  ignorance  of  God,  is  ever  prone  to  ask.  If 
min  be  not  God*s  will  and  God*s  work,  why  am  I  thus  1      But  no. 
i  even  here  will  Christ's  tone  falter,  either  over  the  word  righteous, 
the  word  Father ;  for  the  world  knew  not  God  because  it  desperately 
le  not  to  know  Him,  or  not  to  retain  Him  in  its  knowledge ;  and  in 
e  day  of  the  revelation  of  His  righteous  judgment "  God  will  make 
resistless  appeal  before  assembled  worlds :  Judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
ind  my  terrestrial  vineyard.     What  could  have  been  done  more  to 
Tineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it,  both  as  ^'  righteous  "  and  as  a 
liher  "  1     Have  I  not  all  along,  and  to  the  last  righteous  limit,  been 
tng  it  by  love  ]  nay,  as  far  as  possible,  been  overruling  its  very 
for  good) 

Doe  more,  Jesus  addresses  these  words  to  God  when  at  the  very 
I  of  His  own  history,  when  on  the  verge  of  Gethsemane,  when  within 
r  hours  of  Calvary.  The  deepest  gloom  that  ever  gathered  around 
man  being  had  already  closed  around  Him.  The  deadliest  brands 
erer  scorched  a  human  spirit  were  about  to  leap,  lightning-winged, 
that  cloud,  like  monsters  from  their  lair,  and  fasten  on  EUs  sinless 
Spotlessly  holy  though  He  was,  His  very  enemies  being  judges, 
WBB  about  to  be  abandoned  in  Crod's  holy  empire,  yea,  imder  €U>d's 
holj  eye,  to  murderous  hands,  and  be  by  them  adjudged  to  a  death 
onj  and  ignominy.  Jew  and  Roman,  priest  and  people,  soldier  and 

FF  2 
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Civilian,  all  were  about  to  swell  the  cry, "  Away  with  Him,  crucify  ] 
And  not  earth  only,  the  very  hounds  of  hell  were  about  to  be  unl* 
against  Him.  Nay,  more  trying  than  all,  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
subjected  for  a  season  to  the  mysterious  dereliction  of  His  Father 
He  was  directly  to  experience  in  Ctothsemane,  in  an  exceeding  sono 
wrung  the  blood  from  His  crushed  heart,  aud  sought  relief  in  the  < 
cry,  ''  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me] 
again  next  day,  on  the  cross,  when  he  uttered  the  yet  more  awful ' 
*'  My  Qod,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  t  **  All  this  migh 
tempted  Him  to  doubt  whether  €U>d  was  still  His  Father — ^whethi 
was  even  righteous — ^yea, 

**  To  look  to  heaven  with  a  frenzied  air. 
Which  seemed  to  ask  if  a  God  was  there." 

Bat  no.  In  this  connexion  also,  in  near  view  of  all  these  horrors, 
unfalteringly  exclaims,  "  O  righteous  Father !"  It  is  as  if  He  had  aa 
me  thou  art  righteous  amidst  it  all,  and  Father  amidst  it  all 
supremely  righteous  and  paternal  by  reason  of  it  all ;  for  I  hav 
comed  the  sinner's  desert  that  the  sinner  may  have  mine ;  and  tlus 
big  with  salvation-blessing,  will  soon  burst  in  enduring  glory.  Co 
Christ's  words  next  morning  on  the  cross,  as  given  in  the  22nd  I 
when,  after  the  cry,  ''Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  met "  and  as  if  to 
it  from  being  misunderstood,  He  adds,  "But  Thou  art  hcdy**- 
through  it  all,  in  spite  of  it  all,  yea,  because  of  it  all ;  for  these  ti 
experiences  are  a  needed  element  in  the  great  propitiation. 

If,  out  of  that  agony  of  agonies,  Christ  could  exdaim,  ''  0  rig 
Father !  "  state,  my  friend,  if  you  can,  any  case  too  confounding  € 
to  do  the  same.  Do  you  mourn  the  loss  of  loved  ones  t  Think  thi 
is  nearer  of  kin  to  them  than  you,  and  infinitely  better  able  t 
them  and  to  bless  thea  Or  do  business  losses  and  domestic 
take  the  sleep  from  your  eyes  and  the  flesh  from  your  bones!  B 
thee  that  the  thorns  of  the  primeval  curse  are  a  rough  but  real  blec 
wholesome  discipline ;  and  see  what  vices,  rank  as  weeds  in  a  fetid 
grow  out  of  voluptuous  ease.  Or  is  your  case  that  of  spiritual  c 
dency,  almost  despair,  deepened  by  the  memory  of  times  **  wh 
candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  your  head,"  and  illumined  every  re 
your  now  desolate  soul  1  Know  that  it  is  of  your  own  wiU,  and  i 
of  God's,  that  you  are,  and  that  you  continue,  a  backslider ;  and 
hear  Him  say,  ''  Betum  unto  me,"  ''  I  will  heal  your  backsli 
promptly  and  penitently  respond,  "  O  righteous  Father,"  I  have  i 
but  Thou  art  righteous  ;  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  m 
Thou  art  still  to  me  a  Father ;  and,  God  helping  me,  I  will,  henc 
to  my  dying  day,  and  for  ever,  be  a  penitent^  loving,  and  devoted 

Glasgow.  Jomr  Outb 
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By  J.  S.  E. 
(Cantinved  from  last  nitmher,) 

XLI. 
TincEy  lately,  I  have  witnessed  what  greatly  pained — I  may  almost  say 
akxiked — my  sense  of  propriety.  I  had  preached  on  behalf  of  some  pub- 
le  object,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  collection,  as  our  American 
Itiends  say,  was  ''taken  up."  It  was  made  from  pew  to  pew,  and 
ismediately  carried  by  the  collectors  into  the  vestry.  In  both  cases  the 
Axnr  of  the  vestry  opened  into  the  chapel  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit ;  in 
IMk  cases,  too,  it  was  left  open  after  the  deacons  had  gone  in.  Then 
diere  was  heard  the  pouring  out  of  the  money  on  the  table,  the  chink  of 
b  IB  the  act  of  counting  commenced,  and  the  buzz  of  voices  as  of  men 
'i^pged  in  "  dividing  the  spoil"  All  this  time  the  worship  had  not 
^■idaded — the  last  hymn  was  being  announced  and  read,  and  the  con- 
(Edition  was  to  join  in  praise  and  prayer.  These  violations  of  propriety 
ll  mail  things,  indicating  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  reverence,  are, 
^  devout  feeling,  at  once  painful  and  repulsive.  They  are  distressing 
ito  many  among  ourselves  ;  they  amaze  and  offend  outside  observers. 

XLII. 
There  is  an  opposite  extreme.  I  was  lately  in  a  Bitualistic  church, 
with  its  altar  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  At 
flie  dose  of  the  sermon — in  the  delivery  of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
JNicher  bawled  out  the  first  half  of  each  sentence,  and  whispered  the 
ifter  half — at  the  close  of  it  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  took  his 
(Nuid  before  the  altar,  facing  the  people,  with  a  metal  or  silver  plate  in 
Ui  band.  The  collection  was  made, — perhaps  I  should  say  the  offertory 
leceived.     It  was  taken  very  quietly,  by  the  passing  round  of  the 

oinamented  bags.  The  collectors  walked  reverently  up  the  centre 
dik^  placed  what  they  had  received  in  the  plate  held  by  the  clergyman, 
lowedy  and  retired.  The  priest,  as  he  would  style  himself,  turned  round, 
lowly  moved  towards  the  altar,  with  bent  body,  and,  I  suppose,  down- 
Mt  eyes.  He  then  kneeled  before  it  to  present  the  offering — ^which  he 
Bd,  not  by  simply  placing  it  on  the  sacred  table,  but  by  holding  it  up, 
a  the  Bight  of  Hie  people,  a  little  above  his  head,  and  then,  having 
leteined  it  for  a  while  in  that  position,  he  suffered  it  slowly  to  descend 
b  its  placa  It  seemed  very  much  as  if,  forbidden  by  law  to  raise  the 
qp^  the  man  had  determined  to  do  something  that  should  be  like  it,  and 
fans  pat  the  people  in  mind  of  the  ''  liftings."  As  an  unsympathising 
loMde  observer,  it  reminded  me  of  certain  Oxford  undergraduates,  who, 

the  authorities  interdicted  their  driving  tandems,  took  to  ''  dog- 
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carts  " — things  similar  in  construction,  though  not  the  same,  but  in  wUch 
the  horses  were  placed  in  tandem-fashion. 

XLIII. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  maj  be  extremes  on  both  sides,  and  tint 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  offended  by  tliai 
which  happens  to  be  new  to  them.  The  majority  of  the  attendants  in 
each  case  may  be  quite  cohtent,  and  see  nothing  to  offend  in  the  pa^ 
ticular  mode  with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  does  not  follow,  hoveTW, 
that  there  may  not  be  some  via  media  better  than  either  of  the  extremes 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  object  to  the  collected  contributions  bebg 
brought  to  the  clergyman  and  simply  placed  on  the  altar,  if  there  vm no 
attempt  to  connect  the  act  with  what  might  make  it  into  a  priestly  pre- 
sentation. It  is,  indeed,  an  offering  to  God,  "  the  saciifice  of  the  hand,* 
but  it  is  rendered  by  each  individual,  and  needs  not  to  be  completed  by 
the  symbolical  gestures  of  an  official  functionary.  In  Congregational 
churches  the  collectors  might  each  take  what  he  had  received  into  his 
own  pew,  or  all  might  place  their  several  boxes  on  the  communion- 
table ;  in  either  case  doing  everything  with  reverent  quietness,  and 
waiting  to  unite  in  the  concluding  acts  of  worship.  Anything  would  le 
better  than  the  immediate  retreat  into  the  vestry,  and  the  commencemcot 
of  what,  so  far  as  it  is  audible,  suggests  thoughts  of  those  old  "money 
changers "  who,  in  the  Temi)le  itself,  thought  more  of  their  pecuniary 
gains  than  of  either  sacrifice  or  song. 

XLIV. 

Allied  to  the  impropriety  in  question  is  another — or  what  is  thought 
to  be  another — by  which  some  are  painfully  annoyed,  and  which,  whtn 
witnessed,  they  inwardly  resent.     This  is,  when  a  collection  is  made 
during  the  singing  of  a  hymn.     It  is  felt  to  be  incongruous,  disturbis^ 
an  unseemly  interference  with  "  the  sacrifice  of  praise,"  breaking  in  on 
the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which  would  fain  be  left  tori» 
towards  heaven  without  being  rudely  interrupted  by  external  solicita- 
tions.    I  have  always  strongly  sympathised  with  this  repugnance  to^diat 
is  regarded  as  something  of  an  indecency  ;  and  I  think  that  in  ordinaiy    ; 
cases  it  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.     Still,  there  are  times  when 
collection  and  hymn  may  be  allowed  to  coalesce  under  the  pressure  of  j 
a  manifest  necessity.     I  have  seen  places  so  crowded  iu  pew  and  aisle 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  collectors  to  move  their  persons,  or 
the  people  their  arms,  unless  all  stood  up.     This  being  done  by  their 
rising  to  sing,  action  was  facilitated,  and  the  duty  of  the  moment  couU 
then  be  discharged.     Properly  looked  at,  there  was  nothing  in  thiSi 
under  such  circumstances,  to  disturb  or  annoy  the  most  sensitive  wor- 
shipper.     Praise  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  lip,  the  money  offering  is  that  of 
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tlie  hand ;  the  two  may  be  united  together,  and  without  distraction  pre- 
sented simultaneously.  So  presented,  they  may  be  alike  and  equally 
acceptable  to  Him  **  who  lays  a  sigh  beside  a  seraph's  song/'  Even  if 
tliought  to  be  an  irregulaiity,  the  thing  may  be  excused  or  justified  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Moses  was  angry  with  the 
two  sons  of  Aaron  because  they  had  omitted  to  observe  a  ritual  appoint- 
ment ;  but  the  father  appealed  to  such  and  such  things  having  occurred 
as  might  be  allowed  to  account  for  the  omission,  and  "  when  Moses 
lieard  that  he  was  content." 

XLV. 
When  I  visited  America,  the  first  Sunday  that  I  was  in  Boston  I 
lareached  in  one  of  the  churches.  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing American  customs,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  surprise — I 
might  use  another  and  a  stronger  word — ^which  took  possession  of  me 
when  the  service  of  song  commenced.  There  was  a  choir  and  organ  at 
tlie  end  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  was 
•nnounced,  and  the  singing  was  to  begin,  the  whole  congregation  rose 
:,  tip  as  one  man,  wheeled  round  so  as  to  face  the  singers,  stood  looking  at 
them  while  they  sang,  but  never  once  opened  their  lips  !  It  was  praise 
y^y  proxy — praise  officially  performed,  the  part  of  the  congregation  being 
to  listen  and  observe  !  This  sort  of  thing  has,  I  believe,  for  some  years 
past^  been  yielding  to  the  advance  of  congregational  singing  in  the 
American  churches,  though  the  latter  is  yet  by  no  means  universally 
pHuTiised.  It  is  possible  that  what  I  witnessed  might  consist  with  in- 
ward unuttered  praise  in  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it ;  but  to  me 
tile  sight  was  a  surprise,  and  the  thing  repulsive.  I  had  to  make  an 
•ffort  to  recover  from  the  sudden  mental  disturbance. 

XLVI. 
I  remember  another  incident  in  which  the  action  of  a  congregation  took 
'tte  by  suxprise.  When  I  came  to  London,  I  came  to  a  congregation  which, 
^ongh  then  belonging  to  the  Independent  Body,  had  at  first  been  Presby- 
terian, and  retained  some  of  its  original  customs.  Among  these,  was  the 
l^abit  of  sitting  to  sing.     They  stood  to  pray — as  the  ancient  Church 
always  did  on  Sundays  in  honour  of  the  resurrection,  whatever  attitude 
It  might  use  on  other  days.    We  went  on  for  some  years  in  the  old  way, 
'  ringing  our  hymns  without  rising  to  our  feet.     I  never  liked  it,  but  I 
4id  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with  what  to  many  habit  had  consecrated. 
Vipithout  at  all,  however,  intending  to  innovate,  I  introduced  into  a 
^Qnnon  one  morning  some  remarks  on  the  proprieties  of  worship,  and 
%lliong  other  things  on  the  manner  of  praise,  expressing  the  opinion 
tiittfc  gUmding  to  present  it,  so  as  to  sing  ''  with  the  whole  heart,"  was 
^lot  <mly  in  itself  the  most  becoming  attitude,  but  might  be  found  the 
lllost  faTOorable  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duty.     When  the 
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sermon  ended,  without  thinking  of  what  I  had  been  saying,  or  in  any 
way  referring  to  it,  I  gave  out  the  hymn  with  which  the  servioo  was  to 
conclude,  expecting  nothing  but  what  had  been  hitherto  usual.  In  & 
moment,  liow^ever,  the  whole  congregation  rose — stood  upon  their  feet, 
like  a  part  of  the  army  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel — sang  as  they  had  never 
sung  before — and  never  returned  to  their  old  attitude  !  I  fear  that,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  incident  illustrated  the  spirit  in  which  we 
preachers  too  frequently  preach.  "We  "say  our  say,"  but  we  don't 
look  for,  and  do  not  expect,  great  results.  I  had  no  thought  of  anj 
I)ractical  etTect  following  from  my  words,  and  when  a  whole  congrega- 
tion seemed  to  be  suddenly  converted,  it  took  me  by  surprise  as  a  great 
marvel !  We  often  neither  preach  nor  pray  with  that  faith  which  not 
only  asks  for,  but  expects,  great  things.  If  we  did,  greater  things  would 
oftcner  be  done  than  what  any  of  us  witness.  Alas  !  ministers  and 
peo2)le  aro  too  much  like  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  who  met  together 
to  pray  Peter  out  of  prison.  When  God  heard,  and  delivered,  and  set 
him  at  liberty,  they  would  not  believe  it;  they  even  had  recourse  to  con- 
jectures and  theories  to  account  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  delusion— 
an  utter  incredibility  ! 

XLVII. 

These  remarks  and  recollections,  suggested  by  some  things  connected 
with  our  worship,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some,  nor,  perhaps, 
without  use  to  others.  I  shall  allow  them  to  lead  to  an  additional 
section  on  what  has  often  struck  me  in  observing  the  character  (or want 
of  character)  of  our  congregational  singing.  "  The  chief  object  of  vocal 
ui  t,"  writes  a  high  musical  authority,  "  should  be  to  elevate  the  mind 
und  touch  the  heart ;  its  highest  aim  expression^  I  understand  this  to 
imply  that  expressive  singing — viz.,  singing  in  which  the  analogy  between 
feeling  and  utterance  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  singer — ^is  capable  of 
exciting  appropriate  emotions.  It  is  greatly  to  *be  regretted  that  this 
**  means  of  grace,'*  as  it  might  be  termed,  is  frequently  neglected  in  congre- 
gations by  tJie  majority  of  tJie  worshippers.  The  organist  and  choir  may  (or 
may  not)  strive  to  express  the  gladness  or  grief  of  hymn  and  psabu  bj 
increased  or  decreased  intensity  of  sound,  but  the  body  of  the  people  sing 
of  every  phase  of  Christian  experience  with  equal  voice.  A  few  here 
and  there  will  take  the  hint  from  their  leaders  when  the  phrase  which 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  p.p,  or//,  is  half  over,  but  surely  such  a 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Why  this  monotony  in  the  serriceof 
song  1  Some  will  answer,  Because  the  people  are  not  musically  edacateJ. 
But,  first,  a  large  proportion  are  more  or  less  musically  educated,  and 
they  often  sing  as  monotonously  as  the  untaught ;  and,  second,  it  does 
not  require  a  musical  education  to  sing  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  true 
ex})ression.     I   i^call  to  mind  as  I  write  a  class  of  rough  children, 
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ignorant  of  ''notes,"  who  often  bring  out  the  meaning  of  their  simple 
hjmns  by  the  varying  and  sympathetic  tones  of  their  fresh  young  voices. 
"I  tell  tiiem,"  said  their  teacher,  "to  think  how  to  sing  their  hymns ,  and 
they  seldom  make  a  mistake  in  expressing  them  aright.  The  plan  not 
only  improves  their  singing,  but  awakens  their  interest  and  arouses  their 
Coding."  Might  not  grown-up  children  take  the  hint  1  The  hymns  and 
psalms  our  people  sing  are  mostly  familiar  to  them;  the  majority  of  the 
tunes  are  suited  to  their  capacities — are  known,  or  can  be  acquired  "by 
ear  "  or  note,  and  even  if  a  little  preparation  were  necessary,  would  not 
the  result  be  worth  the  effort  ?  There  should  be  a  preparation  of  the 
pew  as  well  as  of  the  pulpit;  and  the  preparation  of  thought  on  which  I 
am  here  insisting  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  except  a  small  fraction  who 
really  cannot  sing,  and  it  would  make  them  sympathetic  listeners.  It 
requires  no  technical  knowledge,  no  attending  of  psalmody  classes,  no 
practising  at  home — highly  desirable  and  helpful,  and  even  necessary  to 
the  perfecting  of  psalmody,  as  all  these  are.  Men  and  women  are 
dramatic  when  their  feelings  are  deep.  Does  not  the  mother  speak 
softly  to  her  sleeping  child,  and  cry  aloud  when  he  is  in  danger  1  But 
some  will  ask,  "  Is  it  honest  to  sing  as  if  with  intense  feeling  when  our 
feelings  are  not  intense  ?  "  I  might  ask  in  reply.  Is  it  honest  to  sing 
many  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  at  all  ?  But  I  prefer  answering  in  the 
apirit  of  a  wise  moral  teacher.  "  Do  not,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  drop  the 
eoorteous  expressions  of  society,  saying  they  are  untrue,  but  rather  cul- 
tivate that  temper  of  mind  which  shall  turn  formulas  into  realities."  The 
feelings,  if  on  a  low  level,  should  be  raised  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  the 
hymn  or  psalm,  and  one  way  of  effecting  this  result  is  for  the  worshippers 
to  labour  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  lender  that  meaning 
in  expressive  song.  As  they  sing  thus  with  the  outward  voice  their 
whole  spiritual  nature  will  often  become  vocal,  and  a  Divine  influence 
will  descend  upon  them  refreshing  as  the  quiet  dew,  warming  and  ani- 
mating as  glowing  Are.  How  blessed  to  pray,  to  listen,  to  preach  after 
mch  singing  !  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  has  confessed  that  he  has  many  times 
been  lifted  to  a  high  plane  of  emotion  by  the  singing  before  he  began  to 
preach,  and  tliat  often,  in  looking  forward  to  the  service,  his  prevailing 
tiidight  has  been  not  so  much  of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  as  of  the 
hymns  that  would  be  sung. 
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^jt  gifrm  "^xtstm  of  Wnmm  |l«w&TaI. 

(Concluded.) 

IV.  If  with  Paul  we  are  able  to  glory  in  the  world's  crucifixion  to 
us  and  our  crucifixion  to  the  world,  let  that  be  a  conclusive  emdenee 
that  the  nexo  life,  which  reigns  for  evermore  in  our  Dimne  Adam,  has  hem 
begotten  in  us.  We  must  ascribe  it  to  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  onr 
new  life  that  we  are  able  to  regard  the  worldly  life  as  a  laborious  vanity, 
a  deep  valley  of  humiliation.  The  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unmasks 
the  world.  For  Christ  is  truth.  "  Had  the  world  been  man's  true  and 
proi)er  sphere,  Christ  would  certainly  not  have  turned  TTi«  back  on  its 
kingdoms  and  glory.  He  is  true  man,  and  knows  well  what  is  trne  to 
man  and  what  is  not.  He  resists  the  world,  and  submits  Adam's  nature 
to  death,  in  faithfulness  to  man's  true  nature  and  his  true  interests. 
Through  the  light  which  had  broken  into  Paul's  soul  from  Christ's  death 
and  rising  again,  the  world  was  henceforth  powerless  to  deceive  Mm. 
He  saw  both  the  world  and  human  life  in  their  worldly  form  crucified  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  A  world  of  vanity,  a  world  of  lust,  a  world  d 
knowledge,  a  world  of  rational  conclusions  based  on  the  shallownefis  of 
physical  data,  had  all  passed  away  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He  renounces 
himself  for  himself,  himself  in  the  world  for  himself  in  Christ.  This 
sacrifice  of  one  world  for  a  higher  world,  and  of  yain  life  for  the  high 
endless  life,  is  "  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Imagine  a  man  to  be  really  "  light  in  the  Lord,"  enlightened  with  the 
light  of  his  immortality,  and  what  is  there  in  the  world  in  which  he  could 
glory  ?  He  can  use  the  world,  and  very  gratefully  too,  as  a  traveller 
uses  his  inn  for  a  night ;  but  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  think  of  it,  or 
feel  towards  it,  as  formerly  he  did.  Hia  life  in  Christ  is  too  pure  and 
blessed,  either  for  the  appreciation  of  worldly  men  or  of  his  own  worldly 
nature.  And  this  is  the  cross  which  he  must  daily  take  up  and  carry. 
"He  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  folio weth  after  Me  is  not  worthy  of 
Me."  Observe,  the  man's  own  cross,  "  his  cross  "  : — ^the  cross  of  every 
disciple  being  the  inward  cross  of  having  to  walk  contrary  to  the  motions 
and  strivings  of  his  own  carnal  nature.  No  one  can  be  Christ's  disciple 
who  does  not  take  up  this  cross.  No  one  can  become  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus  but  by  subduing,  crucifying,  supplanting  the  old  man. 

We  most  clearly  perceive  what  Paul  means  by  baptism  into  Chrish 
death.  It  is,  of  course,  immeasurably  easier  to  get  your  body  baptized 
in  water  than  to  baptize  your  soul  into  Christ's  death.  But^  strictly 
speaking,  you  will  not  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  nor  in  the  way  of  becomingly 
new  creature,  until  you  earnestly  seek  to  die  in  Christ's  death.  ''  Elnow 
you  not,  that  as  many  of  us  as  are  baptized  into   J^sns  Christ  are 
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Uptized  into  Hia  death  1 " — Rom.  vi.  3.  Beautiful  and  significant  is 
baptism  in  water,  if  thereby  you  express  the  desire  that  your  natural 
8oal  may  die  in  Christ's  death,  and  rise  again  in  Christ's  risen  life.  Our 
Lord  found  no  other  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to  be  made  perfect 
man.  **  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished/' — Luke  xii.  50.  It  was  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  baptism  that  Moses  and  Elias  talked  with  Him  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  Paul  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  to 
fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  eternal  glory  in  any  other  way  than  by 
first  of  idl  entering  into  "  the  fellowship  of  His  sufierings,"  and  being 
"made  conformable  unto  His  death." — Phil.  iii.  10.  Our  old  man 
must  be  crucified  with  Him  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  just 
as  ore  must  undergo  a  crucial  process  in  becoming  pure  metal.  "  If  wo 
be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  Him." — 
Bom.  vL  8.  "  If  you  live  according  to  the  flesh  you  shall  die ;  but  if 
ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  ye  shall  live. 
— Rom.viiL  13.  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying :  If  we  be  dead  with  Him 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him." — 2  Tim.  ii.  11. 

But  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  glory  in  this  inward  crucifixion  of  his 
old  nature  whose  bosom  does  not  already  glow  with  the  joy  of  the  new 
life.  Those  only  can  speak  exultingly  of  the  way  of  the  cross  who 
know  and  are  sure  that  it  is  "  the  way  of  life."  Paul  could  glory  in 
the  crucifying  process,  because  the  vision  of  his  new  humanity  con- 
stantly allured  him.  As  the  bar  was  melting  away,  (^'  the  body  of  this 
ieath,")  he  saw  himself  nearing  the  new  form  of  his  existence  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  endless  life.  The  sun  of  eternity  was  rising 
apon  him,  he  felt  its  warmth  in  his  soul,  and  ho  would  see  its  light  as 
soon  as  he  should  issue  out  of  the  valley  of  mortality. 

"V.  He  speaks  of  this  crucifying  process  as  the  otdy  Dimne  rule  of  life. 
'•*  As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,"  (S:c.,  &c, — 
L6th  verse.  By  whatever  other  rule  men  or  Christians  walk,  they  can  only 
uiow  the  peace  of  this  world,  and  that  not  for  long.  "  Not  as  the  world 
j;iveth  give  I  unto  you."  By  the  way  of  Christ's  death  the  mercy  of 
"jtod'a  eternal  purity  meets  us,  and  the  eternal  peace  fills  the  soul.  "  i/y 
Teace  1  give  unto  you."  When  all  our  enemies,  the  lusts  and  corrupt 
Mtssions  of  our  souls,  are  dead,  what  a  '^  peace  of  God  "  we  shall  have  ! 
Syiien  not  a  single  afiection  stirs  in  the  whole  of  our  being  at  variance 
?ith  the  life  of  God,  what  a  tide  of  His  life  will  come  surging  through 
•he  soul,  and  what  a  fulness  of  joy  will  be  ours  ! 

VI.  Wonderful  issue  of  "  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  : — 
he  perfect  freedom  of  every  function  of  our  being,  through  an  intense  love 
\nd  joyou9nes8.  Strange  as  it  is,  this  is  the  end  of  the  Lord.  All  new 
reatoreB  are  joyful.     Ke-creation  and  recreation  are  closely  allied.  Made 
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as  we  are,  our  joy  hopelessly  dies  out  of  us.  Gkxl  re-makes  us,  iJiat  we 
may  be  adjusted  to  His  own  eternal  joy.  If  sleep  recruits  us  and  en&bles 
us  to  enjoy  life  with  new  zest,  what  vigour,  what  buoyancy,  what  a  play 
of  new  life  must  follow  the  complete  death  of  our  old  nature !  How 
new,  how  young  we  shall  be  !  As  a  new  season  of  love  and  joy  follows 
winter,  so  by  "  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  we  are  advancing  to 
our  Divine,  endless  human  summer.  Our  very  gladness,  brimful  and 
running  over,  will  be  our  capacity  for  receiving  ever  new  life  and  love 
from  God.  At  present  being  divided  against  ourselves,  the  fobess, 
unity,  and  freedom  of  our  new  humanity  is  past  our  conception. 
Nothing  in  our  natural  life,  and  perhaps  still  less  anything  in  oar  spirit- 
ual life,  folly  represents  the  summer  of  our  new  nature  before  our 
Father's  face. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  glory  in  the  cross  of  Jesus,  as  the  process  of 
our  renewal,  which,  by  breaking  in  upon  the  vain  circle  of  our  mortal 
life,  is  initiating  us  into  the  grand  circle  of  our  perfected  life. 

YII.  Come,  all  ye  oppressed,  sin-burdened,  and  perplexed  spirits  of 
men,  come  and  glory.  Glory  in  your  Father's  love  to  you.  Glory  in  His 
method  of  reconstituting  you  by  His  Son,  your  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Light  breaks  in  upon  your  dark  valley.  From  the  Sufferer  of  Calvary, 
light  falls  on  every  human  difficulty  ;  from  Him  light  falls  even  on  joar 
sin.  There  is  hope  for  every  one  of  you.  Look  to  Jesus  and  hope.  He 
is  your  hope.  Hope  in  Him,  and  God,  who  has  found  pain  in  jour  sin, 
will  find  pleasure  in  your  hope.  Jesus  has  sacrificed  your  vain  nature  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  His  Father,  and  your  Father.  He  has  made  an  end 
of  sin.  In  Him  the  sweet  eternal  laws  are  established  and  reigmng. 
Love  Him,  and  your  sin  will  die.  Love  Him,  and  you  shall  be  changed 
into  His  image.  Love  Him,  and  while  merely  natural  men  are  gloomy 
from  the  weight  of  the  starless  night  which  lies  upon  them,  you  shall 
rejoice  in  the  night-quenching  morning  and  the  death-quenching  life 
which  are  rising  upon  you  in  Jesus. 

"  Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes. 
Shine  through  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies : 
Heaven  t  tnomitig  breaks,  attd  earth* t  vain  shadows  JUe, 
In  life,  in  death,  0  Lord,  abide  with  me !  " 

John  Pulspord. 
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^owH£BE  else  in  the  world  have  happened  so  many  events  of  thrilling 
iterest  and  of  controlling  influence,  in  so  small  an  area  of  territory,  as 
1  Palestine.  Qo  where  yon  will,  you  hourly  see  some  well  or  village, 
Iain  or  mountain,  which  is  for  ever  sacred  for  its  associations.  Let  me 
escribe  our  ride  from  Jenin  to  Nazareth,  a  day's  journey,  unusually  rich 
1  Biblical  scenes  and  suggestions. 

Imagine  yourself  starting  with  us  from  Jenin,  the  ancient  JSngannim, 
dth  steeds  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest.  We  leave  our  baggage  mules 
>  follow  on,  and  the  bells  on  the  mules'  harness  tinkle  musically 
ehind  us  as  we  set  off.  Theoretically,  we  are  to  keep,  for  the 
ftke  of  safety,  between  the  guide  at  the  head  and  the  dragoman  at 
lie  rear  of  the  procession.  Practically,  nobody  follows  ihe  guide 
>day  who  can  pass  him  in  a  race.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  the 
rack  is  plain ;  our  horses  start  off  voluntarily,  and  away  we  go  at 
111!  gallop.  Our  course  to-day  at  first  lies  straight  out  over  Esdraelon, 
be  ancient  plain  of  Megiddo.  Its  surface  is  varied  by  occasional 
noils  and  hillocks ;  its  soil  is  quite  free  from  stones,  and  by  nature 
nusually  fertile ;  but  little  or  none  of  it  is  occupied  either  by  dwellings 
r  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  If  only  it  could  be  tilled  safely,  it  would 
uickly  be  settled  and  utilized.  But  the  existing  authorities  of  the  land 
Ave  no  power  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  from  beyond  the  Jor- 
ian,  and  it  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  '*  the  battle  field  of  Palestine." 
lere  Barak  conquered  Sisera;  here  King  Josiah  received  his  death- 
round  in  conflict  with  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho  ;  here  the  Crusaders 
rarred ;  here  Napoleon  won  his  famous  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ;  and 
lere  to-day,  though  on  a  meaner  scale,  property  and  life  are  often  risked 
jid  lost. 

The  first  place  of  special  interest  to-day  is  Zerein,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  tiie  site  of  ancient  Jezreel.  We  see  before  us,  on  a  little 
lillock,  a  square  stone  tower.  On  every  side  are  heaps  of  stones, 
;ome  of  which  on  being  approached  are  found  to  bear  traces  of  the  chisel, 
md  must  have  been  formerly  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  stately  city.  The 
iquare  tower  is  said  to  be  a  '^  khan  "  or  inn ;  but  no  host  is  rubbing  his 
lands  at  the  door,  nor  is  the  hostler  ready  to  lead  away  your  horse, 
dthough  occasionally  the  Arabs  "  put  up  "  there.  Tou  must  be  content 
irith  the  shelter  of  the  four  bare  walls,  and  your  horse  must  feed  on  the 
leighbouring  cactus  shrubs,  if  he  can.  Somewhere  here  stood  Ahab's 
Mdace,  where  now  is  nothing  but  a  rude  mud  hut  or  two.  Somewhere 
^  the  foot  of  this  slope,  or  on  its  side,  lay  Naboth's  vineyard.  Now, 
•aak  and  coarse  grass  is  the  only  crop.  The  watchman  on  the  tower,  who 
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looked  off  to  the  east  and  saw  Jehu  driving  furiously,  has  his  modem 
representative  in  a  ragged,  half-starved  Arab  with  along  gun,  who  comes 
creeping  from  some  hole  among  the  stones,  scowling  fiercely  as  he  per- 
ceives his  impotence  to  plunder  us,  and  leans  dejectedly  upon  h]8weBpa& 
to  see  us  ride  away.  No  scene  in  itself  more  desolate  can  be  imagined; 
but  the  law  of  compensation  holds  good  even  here,  and  before  we  go,  we 
lift  our  eyes  with  delight  to  the  beautiful  view  before  us.  For  miles 
around,  the  plain  lies  flat  and  smooth ;  here  and  there  a  winding  strip 
of  verdure,  from  which  there  flashes  now  and  then  a  bright  sparkle,  in- 
dicates the  course  of  a  little  rivulet;  and  far  away  beyond  the  plain  rise 
lofty  hills — to  the  north,  those  among  which  lies  Nazareth;  tothesontb, 
those  which  encircle  Samaria ;  and  to  the  south-west.  Mount  Cannel  itselt 
In  the  plain  directly  under  Zerein  northward  there  is  a  considerable 
fountain,  which  may  be  the  one  referred  to  in  1  Samuel  xxix.  1,  as  ^e 
"fountain  in  Jezreel/*  After  seeing  this  spring  we  ride  eastward  toAin 
Jaliid,  better  known  as  the  fountain  of  Harod,  and  as  "  Gideon's  well." 
Judges  vii.  1.  A  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa  ends  abruptly  in  a  steep  cliff 
some  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Jezreel.  In  the  face  of  this  cliff,  at  its 
base,  is  a  sort  of  grotto  perhaps  eight  feet  high.  From  springs  within 
this  grotto  comes  forth  a  large  brook  of  pure  and  sparkling  water.  It 
broadens  at  once  to  a  width  of  at  least  forty  feet,  has  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  and  flows  off,  a  gentle  river,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  parched  plains, 
or  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  distant  Jordan.  Here  by  Divine  direction 
Gideon  selected  his  three  himdred  who  "  lapped,  putting  their  hands  to 
their  mouth,"  to  be  the  champions  of  Israel,  and  to  put  the  Midianites 
to  flight;  and  in  this  valley,  when  the  pitchers  had  been  broken,  and  the 
lamps  were  flashing,  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  tnunpets  of  the  three 
hundred,  and  the  stirring  war-cry — "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon."  The  success  of  the  stratagem  was  insured  by  the  fact  that  the 
Midianites  lying  in  the  valley  must  have  feared  an  attack  from  the 
heights  around  them,  and  such  a  fear,  entertained  by  so  vast  a  multitude, 
made  a  panic  almost  as  certain  as  it  was  terribly  complete  when  it 
occuri'ed. 

From  this  fountain  our  way  lay  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
Solam,  the  ancient  Shunem,  which  is  our  next  stopping  place.  On  our 
way  to  this  place,  and  indeed  for  some  distance  beyond  it,  our  path  for  miles 
was  literally  paved  with  locusts,  so  that  our  horses*  feet  trod  numbers  of 
them  to  death.  We  find  Solam,  like  nearly  all  villages  in  this  land,  a 
collection  of  low  mud  huts  huddled  together  in  confusion,  with  one  or 
two  crooked  alleys  which  are  supposed  to  be  streets,  with  piles  of  dust 
and  refuse  on  either  hand,  with  a  well  or  two,  and  several  low  groves  of 
cactus  and  prickly  pear.  After  a  search  for  the  least  disagreeable  submh 
of  this  uninviting  town,  we  halt  in  a  grove  of  young  lemon  trees,  and 
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ich.  One  by  one  come  the  Shunemites  to  look  on  at  the  feast.  Soon 
ire  is  a  large  assembly,  and  at  last  the  whole  town  has  turned  out  to 
the  Franks.  The  heat  is  intense,  but  some  of  us  are  much 
refthed  by  a  basin  of  new  milk,  brought  in  response  to  a  request,  by  a 
Itrart  Shunemite,  probably  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  for  which  of 
LTSe  the  tisual  backsheesh  was  paid. 

i^e  are  riding  now  over  the  western  ridge  of  Moreh,  or  little  Hermon. 
B  road  is  so  rough  that  our  horses  with  difficulty  go  forward,  but  we 
<  all  looking  intently  ahead,  and  urge  them  on  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
ih  to  finish  our  ride  by  daylight,  and  the  afternoon  is  wearing  on. 
3re,  at  last,  is  the  particular  spot  which  we  are  seeking.  Wo 
ae  down  upon  Nein — the  representative  of  the  ancient  Nain.  It  is 
;le  more  now  than  a  heap  of  stones.  In  imagination  we  rebuild  its 
lis  and  dwellings,  and  re-people  its  bustling  streets,  and  we  seem  to 
t  slowly  issuing  from  the  city  gate  a  funeral  procession  bearing  its 
bd.     Lower  on  the  rocky  slope  is  another  group — a  man  accompanied 

several  friends,  who  seem  to  do  him  reverence.  The  two  parties 
et.  The  Saviour  touches  the  bier,  and  the  dead  rises  again  alive, 
e  wailing  of  the  mourners  is  changed  to  songs  of  joy  and  congratula- 
n,  and  the  throng  moving  rapidly  up  the  hill  is  lost  again  within  the 
;e.  Can  it  be  that  this  took  place  actually,  and  here  1  No  human 
•m  casts  its  shadow  near  Nain  to-day,  save  that  of  a  wandering  herds- 
m  whose  cattle  are  drinking  at  the  well.  But  the  presence  of  tombs 
d  the  evidences  of  an  ancient  burial-place  are  still  to  be  seen.  We 
>k  again  and  again  at  this  sacred  spot  that  we  may  fix  it  firmly  in 
smory,  and  then  pursue  our  course. 

Kising  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  range  of  hills  further  east  we 
rceive  to    our  right  a  village  almost  as  large,  and  quite  as  dirty, 

Shunem.  It  is  Endor.  The  witch's  cave  to  which  Saul  came  lies 
»  behind  the  village,  has  a  nan-ow  and  rather  picturesque  entrance 
tween  two  high  rocks,  contains  graceful  vines  and  delicate  mosses,  as 
3II  as  a  spring  of  water,  is  dark  and  damp  within,  and,  in  short,  is  the 
(ty  place  which  a  witch  would  choose.  From  Nein  and  ^Endor  we  have 
I  excellent  view  of  Mount  Tabor,  standing  out  conspicuous  and  insulated 

the  plain  like  a  lofty  dome,  sprinkled  with  trees  to  its  very  summit, 
id  attractive  alike  in  its  form  and  its  fertility.  But  as  our  resting- 
ace  for  the  night  was  to  be  Nazareth,  we  could  not  then  tarry  to  ascend 
We  went,  therefore,  in  a  north- westerly  direction  to  the  base  of  the 
Us  of  GfJilee.  Perhaps  no  part  of  Palestine  is  of  more  general  interest 
an  this  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  was  the  great  bal  tie  field  of 
maan.  From  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  south  to  those  cf  GaHlee  on 
e  north  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  across,  and  in  shape  is  an  irregular 
Langle,  with  its  apex  towards  the  Mediterranean.    The  base^  towards 
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the  JordaD,  is  divided  into  branches  by  the  ''  mountains  of  Oilboa,  i&d 
by  little  Hermon,'*  which  arise  in  it.  The  riyer  Kishon  dimins  it^  and 
runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  base  of  Oarmel  to  the  Gieift 
Sea.  After  a  steep  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  Niaratli, 
and  pitched  our  tents  near  the  "  fountain  of  the  Yirgin  " — ^the  i^t  when^ 
according  to  monkish  legend,  the  angel  first  announced  to  Muy  the 
wonderful  honour  which  was  to  be  conferred  on  her.  Pilxbih. 


Washington  may  disappoint  the  yisitor  who  looks  merely  for  fine  ihopi 
with  costly  array  of  goods,  but  it  fails  not  to  please  the  msn  who  csa  ippra- 
ciate  broad,  tree-lined  streets,  and  magnificent  buildings  placed  at  ''  magni- 
ficent distances.''  In  time  it  will  be  a  grand  city,  but  at  present  indioationa 
of  its  unfinished  state  meet  one  on  eveiy  hand.  Several  of  the  dnirdiei 
share  the  general  unfinished  appearance.  That  belonging  to  the  (kiofftgir 
tionaliats  is  one  day  to  be  a  splendid  edifice.  As  yet  the  exterior  is  in  a 
rough  state,  but  when  the  tower  is  built,  and  the  front  perfected,  it  wiU  be 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  stands — if  my  memory  serves  me—at  theoomei. 
of  G  and  Thirteenth-street,  and  will  accommodate  about  fifteen  hundnd 
people.  The  galleries  are  very  deep.  A  great  space  is  left  at  the  huk  of 
the  platform  for  an  organ, — ^which  is  probably  supplied  by  this  time.  Tbe 
speaker  addresses  his  audience,  as  usual  in  America,  not  from  a  pulpit,  bat 
a  platform.  A  pulpit  would  be  just  as  useful,  as  none  of  the  AmeiiGaB 
preachers  -whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  ever  moved  bom  the  ded[ 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher  of  the  day  when  I  attended  the  Congregational  Churoh  ma 
from  the  **  Far  west''  His  coming  had  been  anticipated  ;  but  this  hii  trial 
sermon  was  a  tame  though  elaborate  essay.  The  subject  ought  to  have 
Id  spired  him.  It  was  on  **  the  nature  of  true  liberty."  The  minister  iraa» 
however,  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  average  American  preachers.  I  think 
^those  err  who  take  Beecher  as  a  type  of  the  generality  of  TVansatlantie 
preachers.  They  mostly  read  closely  and  quietly  that  which  they  have  can- 
fully  prepared,  and  indulge  very  little  in  the  extemporaneous.  The  singiDgia 
performed  by  a  quartette  choir.  The  congregation  takes  little  part  in  tha 
**  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  They  simply  listen,  and 
expect  to  hear  good  singing.  In  many  churches  in  America  large  amonnta 
are  paid  to  the  choir.  I  know  not  what  was  paid  to  that  at  WasUngton,bQi 
at  Boston  and  New  York  as  much  as  ten  thousand  dollars  are  sometioMa 
given  to  the  singing  department  in  the  church.  Leading  singers  axe  some- 
times sought  from  opera  and  concert-rooms,  and  are  remunerated  handsomslj. 
Many  object  to  this  practice,  and  demand  spiritual  fitness  for  leading  the 
service  of  song  in  those  who  perform.  The  friends  of  quartette  sii^ging; 
however,  reply  that  *'  if  they  are  to  have  singing  at  all,  they  want  the  beat 
that  can  be  had,  for  why  should  the  devil  be  left  to  run  away  with  all  the 
best  musici"    They  say,  moreover,  that  *'  tmpaid  choirs  are  ever  liable,  like 
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unsnbstantial  vision,  to  melt  away,  or  break  up  into  fragments,  from 
oountering  some  of  the  'offences '  to  which  choirs  are  proverbially  exposed/' 
rtainly  they  have  some  reason  on  their  side  in  all  this ;  but  we  could  not 
Ip  thinking,  when  listening  to  these  quartette  choirs,  that  it  would  be  a 
nstrona  thing  if  worship  in  our  Protestantism  should  dwindle,  as  in 
»manism,  to  being  a  mere  performance.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much 
» cultivation  of  the  critical  faculty  as  the  fostering  of  a  cheerful  helpful- 
H.  The  heart  should  be  stirred,  and  the  voice  lifted  in  praise.  My  heart, 
wever,  in  the  service  to  which  I  refer,  was  almost  unmoved,  and  certainly 
r  voice  was  unlifted.  I  dared  not  open  my  mouth,  knowing  that  all  around 
fold  stare  at  me  if  I  ventured  to  join  in  the  hymn.  Who  could  risk  that  ? 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Temperance  Con- 
ation then  assembled  in  the  city.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  imder 
e  very  shadow  of  the  CapitoL  The  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  fortunately 
otocted  the  audience  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  From  off  the  steps 
iding  to  the  National  Council  Halls  earnest  speeches  were  delivered,  the 
tiden  of  which  seemed  to  be,  ''  prohibition  by  legislative  enactment  of  the 
le  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union." 
uly  they  have  undertaken  a  Herculean  task. 

General  O.  O.  Howard — a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  brought  letters  of 
kroduction,  and  to  whom  I  owe  much  for  kindness  and  attention  while  in 
sahington — here  drew  me  away  to  another  meeting.  It  was  to  a  preaching 
Price  being  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Young  Men's 
ttistian  Association,  that  he  led  me.  The  (General  had  to  give  one  of  the 
dresses.    As  a  speaker  he  is  very  plain,  direct,  and  fiercely  energetic. 

I  the  soldier  si>eaks.  His  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fig's  enemies.  Sentences,  like  massive  shots  that  thin  the  ranks  and 
>ugh  their  way  deep  into  the  earth,  roll  forth  one  after  the  other,  sweep- 
;  away  the  **  refuges  of  lies,"  and  burying  themselves  deep  in  the  heart  of 
>  sinful  and  indifferent.  With  what  energy,  in  giving  effect  to  his  utter- 
M,  he  uses  the  one  arm  which  the  war  has  left  him  !    While  listening  to 

I I  no  longer  wondered  that  such  a  commander  should  have  inspired  his 
liers  with  so  great  daring  and  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  able,  with  a  com- 
•tively  small  force,  to  keep  Lee  at  bay  until  Meade  came  up  to  complete 
the  North  the  victory.  What  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  the  soldiers  of 
South,  Howard  was  to  those  of  the  North.  A  gentleman  who  wished 
nake  me  understand  the  great  influence  of  Howard  said,  ^'  He  was  the 
relock  of  our  war." 

Hien  the  General  had  finished  his  address  the  crowd  was  able  to  breathe. 
had  held  them  spell-bound.  A  hymn  was  then  given  out,  and  sung  with 
all  spirit  by  all.  It  was  refreshing  to  hear.  No  quartette  choir  ever 
Id  have  such  an  effect  upon  me. 

Say  something,"  whispered  the  (General  to  me,  ''just  a  few  words." 
ih  soul  on  fire  from  the  effect  of  his  address,  I  yielded  to  his  suggestion. 
■peaker  ever  had  more  willing  audience.    The  people  were  anxious  to 
r  more  concerning  that  Saviour  whom  the  (General  had  preached, 
fter  the  service  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  the  General's  *'  buggy  "  waiting 

OS. 

QQ 
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' '  Where  would  you  like  to  go  this  evening  ? " 

I  had  two  desires — one  to  go  and  hear  Dr.  Newman,  the  other  to  attend  t 
church  where  only  coloured  people  gathered.  Dr.  Newman  is  a 'great 
Methodist  preacher.  To  him  President  Grant  listex^s  most  attentiydy  and 
constantly.  He  it  was  who  from  the  platform  of  the  Tabemade  in  tlie 
Mormon  city  had  dared,  in  the  very  presence  of  Brigham  Toang,  to  prove 
the  unscripturalness  of  polygamy.  To  hear  such  a  man  was  a  strong  temp- 
tation, but  the  other  desire  prevailed. 

*^  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  meeting  where  a  coloured  preacher  will  preadi 
to  coloured  people." 

**  Wo  will  go,  then/'  said  the  General,  ''to  a  Baptist  meeting  where  tlie 
negro  element  is  very  strong.*' 

As  wo  neared  the  place  we  could  liear  the  singing,  so  spirited  andcheeriDg. 
The  building  was  a  wooden  edifice,  with  very  plain  front.    Inside,  it  aeoom- 
modated  about  four  hundred  persons,  and  it  was  full  at  the  time  we  entered. 
As  the  heat  outside  was  great,  I  expected  to  find  the  atmoephere  witlun 
not  only  on  that  account  most  oppressive,  but,  because  of  the  reputed  peen- 
liarity  of  the  persons  of   the  coloured   people,  most  disagreeable.     Tlie 
heat  was  great,  certainly  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the  olfaetoiy 
nerves.     How  the  poor  black  race  have  been  maligned  1    Friends  of  mine 
have  since  said,  * '  What !  an  Englishman  bear  to  be  shut  up  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  four  hundred  blacks,  and  not  be  suffocated  with  the  insufbrable 
stench  ?  Impossible  ! ''  Anyhow,  I  have  survived  it,  and  can  make  this  ane^ 
tion,  that  where  cleanly  habits  prevail  there  is  just  as  little  that  is  offeniiTe  at 
there  would  be  among  the  same  number  of  English  artizans  or  agrieoltaral 
labourers.    When  the  poor  negroes  were  treated  as  cattle  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  become  as  cattle.     Alas  !  they  had  to  suffer  thereby  net 
only  in  body,  but  in  reputation. 

.  Immediately  on  our  entering  the  ''  African  church  "  the  preacher  sij^ted 
General  Howard.  Although  the  service  had  begun,  he  left  off  to  come  and 
ask  the  General  to  step  up  to  the  platform  and  speak  to  the  people.  In  order 
to  excuse  himself  from  speaking,  the  General  introduced  me  as  an  En^idt 
minister.  This  was  enough  for  the  coloured  preacher,  who  shared  the  bdief 
of  all  his  race  that  the  English  are  pre-eminently  their  friends.  He  tamed 
his  battery  of  persuasion  on  myself :  **  My  brudder,  den  you  must  come  up 
and  speak  to  de  people.  Do  come.  Dey  will  be  rejoiced  above  measure." 
I  protested  all  I  could — ^said  that  I  was  imprepared,  and  made  sundry  other 
excuses  ;  but  it  was  useless.  The  General  urging  behind,  *'  Go,"  and  the 
preacher  having  hold  of  my  arm  in  front,  saying,  '*  Come,"  left  me  withoafc 
alternative.  The  pastor,  at  my  request,  continued  the  reading  of  the  chapter, 
and  prayed.  His  manner  was  most  fervent  and  devout,  and  the  petitions 
simple  and  full. 

Now  the  pastor  introduced  the  English  stranger  ;  but  before  asking  me  to 
speak  he  proceeded  in  this  fashion  :  "  Breddren,  we  hab  with  us  to-night  dat 
noble  and  eminent  military  gentleman  to  whom  you  and  I  owe  so  much,  de 
gentleman  who  hab  fought  for  us  on  de  battle-field,  de  gentleman  who  hab 
tro  de  Freedman's  Bureau  gib  us  lands,  who  hab  lifted  us  from  de  hdpleie 
state  into  de  which  we  hab  f allin,  and  who  hab  opened  de  way  for  us  i0 
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independence  and  knowledge  ;  and  he  has  to-night  added  dis  to  all  his  oder 
favours,  dat  he  come  to  our  worship,  and  has  brought  wit  him  anoder  gentle- 
man who  belong  to  de  English,  who  lub  us  so  much,  and  who  always  pray 
for  us  when  in  de  fires.  Dis  gentleman  will  now  speak  to  you.  Hear  him, 
breddren.'* 

I  had  heard  haters  of  the  negro  race  say  that  they  are  treacherous,  and 
without  a  sense  of  shame  or  feeling  of  gratitude.  Here,  anyhow,  was  the 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  who  shall  deny  its  sincerity  ? 

During  the  half  sermon,  half  speech,  which  I  delivered  I  was  listened  to 
with  eager  attention  and  sundry  expressions  of  approval.  These  latter,  being 
something  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  at  times  rather  threw  me  off  the 
track.  I  fancy  that  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself  it  would  be  rather  startling 
to  hear  during  the  discourse  such  exclamations  as  **  Bless  do  Lord ! " 
**  Glory  be  to  dat  holy  name  ! "  This  would  be  heard  on  the  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  "  Come,  blessed  Spirit,  come  !  "  Then  from  the  middle  of  the 
congregation,  *'  Hosannah  to  de  Son  of  David ! "  and  from  the  further 
part  of  the  church,  "  Soon  be  ober  Jordan,  ober  Jordan  I "  One  soon,  how- 
ever, becomes  prepared  for  these  outbursts  of  feeling.  They  seem,  indeed, 
after  a  time,  to  act  on  the  preacher  in  the  same  stimulating  way  that  ^*  Hear, 
hear  I  "  or  a  vigorous  clapping  of  hands  acts  on  a  lecturer. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  hymn  was  sung.  A  large  choir  led,  and  the 
singing  was  more  congregational  than  usual.  Besides,  there  was  such  a 
metallic  ring  about  it.  I  could  have  imagined  they  were  all  singing  through 
brass  instruments.     Better  this  tlian  heartless  quturtette  ! 

A  prayer-meeting  was  to  be  held  afterwards,  but  prior  to  praying  came 
paying.  Two  men  arose  from  their  seats,  and  placed  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  communion-table,  opened  two  account-books,  and  began  to  com- 
pare notes.  Speedily  I  saw  one  and  another  rise,  and  going  up  to  the  table, 
dex>osit  a  dollar,  or  half-dollar,  or  twenty-cent  piece.  A  nod  of  thanks  was 
given,  and  double  entry  made  in  the  books,  by  the  men  at  the  table.  Then 
the  offerer  returned  to  his  place.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  pew-rents 
are  collected.  The  blacks  cannot  understand  how  any  persons  can  enjoy  a 
prayer-meeting,  or  any  worship,  until  tliey  have  paid  their  debts.  Hence  the 
collector  is  ready  every  Sunday  to  receive  the  amounts,  and  by  liis  presence 
zemind  those  in  arrears  of  their  delinquencies.  They  also  expect  strangers 
to  help  them.  They  desire  to  catch  the  **dead  heads  " — to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism — men  who  go  first  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  spiritual 
spongers,  but  niggardly  helpers  of  the  Gospel.  The  coloured  people  are 
intelligent  enough  to  try  to  stop  such  practices,  and  independent  enough  to 
despise  those  who  thus  act.  While  they  look  after  the  money  mutters,  I  am 
sure,  from  what  I  saw,  that  there  is  also  a  deep  desire  to  win  souls  and  help 
heavenward  the  weak,  the  tempted,  and  the  doubting. 

Fredk.  Hastings. 
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TuE  custom  of  wearing  rings  has  become  very  general.  Eveiy  jeweller*i 
shop- window  now  teems  with  the  precious  little  circles  of  gold,  omsmented 
with  stones  of  varied  hues,  and  offered  at  prices  to  suit  the  circomstsncei  of 
most  purchasers.  Many  young  men  and  young  women  are  tempted  to  speca- 
late  in  one  of  these  glittering  articles.  Some  deem  it  necessary  to  adom  one 
if  not  more  of  the  digits  ;  whilst,  alas  !  many  manifestly  think  it  better  to 
have  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger  than  a  good  character,  a  useful  dress,  or  a  fall 
purse. 

Though  so  universal,  this  custom  is  not  the  creation  of  modem  timM. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  when,  in  the  world's  history,  rings  were  fint 
worn.  There  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  their  use  in  GenfiBi 
xxxviii.,  18th  and  25th  verses,  where  an  account  is  given  of  Judah's  present  tc 
Tamar  of  a  signet,  bracelets,  and  a  staff ;  also  in  Jeremiah,  where  it  ii 
n^'ritten  :  *'  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiskiin 
king  of  Judah  were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  tbee 
thence  ; "  and  again,  in  Haggai :  '*  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  will 
I  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  will  make  thee  ow  a  signet:  for  I  have  chosen  thee."  The  Greek 
authors  represent  the  most  ancient  Grecian  heroes  as  wearing  rings.  In  Borne 
also  the  custom  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Sabines.  The  statues  of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullins  in  the 
capitol  represented  them  with  finger  rings.  The  number  of  rings  worn  in- 
creased as  the  custom  of  wearing  them  became  more  general.  Firrt  om 
finger  was  ornamented,  then  tico,  then  three  or  four,  till  In  some  csset  oH 
the  fingers  of  botli  hands  were  stocked.  Indeed,  Ludan  says  one  Greek 
bound  sixteen  round  his  fingers  ;  and  Heliogabalus,  whose  thumbs  wereeno^ 
mously  large,  was  known  to  wear  his  wife's  bracelet  as  a  thumb-iing. 
Alphonso,  King  of  Sicily,  was  most  profuse  in  his  use  of  jewellery.  It  ii 
recorded  that  his  ablutions  before  meals  became  very  expensive  through  hit 
usually  losing  each  time  one  or  more  of  his  rings.  They  were  found  and  kept 
by  his  chamberlain.  At  length  the  king  discovered  where  and  when  he  loit 
his  property,  and  as  one  day  he  was  withdrawing  from  his  finger  a  oostlj 
emerald  ring  he  saw  the  attendant  reach  forth  a  ready  hand  to  take  it,  "Tei, 
my  friend,"  said  Alphonso,  clasping  his  hands  together,  ^'yea!  iAeee  when 
you  have  recollected  to  return  me  those  !  "  Travellers  assure  us  thai  in  the 
present  day  at  the  Mauritius  the  women,  both  young  and  old,  wear  xingi 
wherever  they  can  place  them — on  the  fingers,  toes,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and 
in  the  cars  and  nose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  finger  rings  have  been 
put.  As  now,  so  in  very  early  days  they  were  used  as  seals.  The  onyxvai 
the  stone  most  frequently  employed,  and  the  ancients,  being  pecnliariy  ekil- 
f  ul  in  engraving  on  gems,  produced  some  very  fine  works  of  art.  Yaiioiii 
devices  were  engraven  on  the  ring.  Sometimes  the  owner  chose  a  mytho- 
logical subject,  sometimes  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  his  own 
likeness.    Augustus  at  one  time  used  a  sphinx,  ihai  he  changed  for  a  pQ^ 
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uit  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  subsequently  for  his  own  portrait, 
he  Roman  emperors  wore  a  ring  which  was  a  State  seal,  the  keeping  of 
Iiich  was  entrusted  to  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  that  work. 
Rings  were  formerly  worn  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  official  vocation, 
'  social  standing,  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  when  senators  were  despatched  on 
uiness  to  a  foreign  State,  they  were  expected  during  the  time  of  their 
tkgation  to  wear  a  particular  gold  ring  which  was  provided  by  the  State. 
ippocrates  represented  a  ring  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  medical  man's 
ilet.  Hence,  from  his  time  physicians  wore  them.  The  members  of  the 
ng-robe  never  undertook  a  "brief"  without  putting  on  a  sardonyx  ring, 
^th,  one  borrowed  of  another,  if  unable  to  purchase  for  himself.  The 
niiicians  of  ancient  times  regarded  themselves  as  unfit  for  a  public  enter- 
inment  without  one  or  more  of  these  finger  ornaments. 
Bispntes  were  not  infrequently  settled,  and  delicate  important  questions 
wided,  by  means  of  these  little  circlets  of  gold.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
imoleon,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  He  tells  us  that  when  Timoleon  and 
1  foroes  were  in  pursuit  of  Icetes,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  and  pre- 
ired  to  enooimter  Timoleon  and  his  men  on  the  other  side.  Thereupon  a 
ipate  arose  among  Timoleon's  officers  as  to  who  should  be  foremost  in 
otsing  the  river,  each  wishing  to  be  first  to  lead  his  battalion  forward.  The 
•agreement  was  likely  to  create  great  disorder  among  the  troops.  Timoleon, 
iflfefore,  determined  to  settle  the  question.  He  commanded  each  officer  to 
ve  him  his  ring.  "  He  took  the  rings  and  shook  them  in  the  skirts  of  his 
lie,  and  the  first  that  came  up  happening  to  have  a  trophy  for  the  seal, 
le  yoong  officer  received  it  with  joy,  and  crying  out  that  they  would  not 
lit  for  any  other  lot,  made  their  way  as  fast  as  possible  through  the  river, 
id  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  soon  took  to 
ght.*'  It  is  also  reported  of  one  Amulphus,  King  of  Lotharingia,  that  he 
Haded  the  delicate  and  difficult  question  of  his  acceptance  into  the  Divine 
vour  by  means  of  his  ring.  Being  deeply  convinced  of  his  sinfulness 
kfore  God,  he  stood  one  day  on  a  bridge  in  anxious  thought.  Presently  he 
!ew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  tlirowing  it  into  the  river,  said,  as  it  fell, 
If  thou  art  ever  reclaimed  from  the  river  and  returned  to  me,  then,  and 
it  till  then,  shall  I  know  that  my  sins  are  pardoned."  He  led  a  very 
nrout  life  of  fasting  and  prayer,  having,  twice  every  week,  fish  as  his  chief 
od.  One  of  these  Wednesdays  or  Fridays  his  cook  discovered  in  a  fish  the 
vitable  gold  ring  he  had  some  time  before  cast  away.  Amulphus  was  over 
terwards  thoroughly  satisfied  of  his  acceptance  by  Heaven.  Not  unlike 
is  legend  b  that  recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  his**  Glory  of  Martyrs." 
!e  says  :  ''  A  pious  Christian,  having  had  a  long  but  fruitless  discussion  with 
■oeptic  on  one  of  the  great  fundamental  mysteries  of  revelation,  determined 
I  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  his  obstinate  opponent.  *  You  have,'  said  he, 
refused  your  assent  to  the  great  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  even  you 
ill  scarcely  refuse  the  evidence  of  a  miracle  worked  in  attestation  of  its 
aih.  Tender  blazes  a  fire,  here  is  my  ring,  I  will  throw  it  into  the  flames 
rbich  he  did),  and  I  challenge  you  to  remove  it  thence  with  your  fingers,  if 
m  dare.'  The  other  had  too  great  a  regard  for  his  own  heretical  flesh  to 
Ake  the  experiment ;  but  the  true  child  of  the  Romish  Church  knelt  down, 
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and,  after  a  short  prayer  to  the  Trinity,  thrusting  in  his  bare  hand  into  tin 
fire,  drew  it  out  unscathed  with  the  incandescent  ring,  and  on  the  spot  tanied 
the  gainsaying  heretic  into  an  orthodox  believer." 

Pledges  were  frequently  made,  and  their  fulfilment  secured,  by  the  uae  of 
the  ring.  The  romantic  story  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Eari  of 
Essex  is  well  known — how  in  the  height  of  the  Earl's  favour  the  qiiecn 
presented  him  with  a  ring,  stating  that  if  ever  he  should  be  in  trouble  be 
was  to  send  the  ring  to  her,  and  he  should  be  entitled  to  her  protection ; 
how  subsequently  Essex  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  whilst  under  sentenct 
of  death,  sent  the  ring  by  a  lad  to  Lady  Scroope,  with  a  request  that  the 
would  present  it  to  her  Majesty  ;  how  the  boy,  by  mistake,  gave  it  to  Lsdy 
Nottingham,  who  kept  the  ring,  and  suffered  Essex  to  be  beheaded ;  and 
how,  when  the  circumstances  were  told  the  queen,  she  said  to  the  Countesi 
of  Nottingham,  with  great  emotion,  *^  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  nerer 
can.''  Tradition  has  also  handed  us  another  instance  of  the  use  of  aiing 
as  the  reminder  of  a  pledge— an  instance  more  gratifying  in  its  resolte.  In 
the  year  1743  a  young  nobleman  won  the  affections  of  a  pretty  village  giri 
in  the  west  of  England.  She  trusted  him  too  far.  When  parting,  the  couple 
exchanged  rings.  Months  rolled  by,  and  the  maiden  heard  nothing  of  her 
lover,  till  she  was  told  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  a  naval  officer  was  lying 
off  the  coast.  She  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  begged  him  for  her 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  babe,  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  sternly 
refused.  The  poor  girl,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  then  entreated  thst  the 
rings  might  be  again  exchanged.  '*  Give  me  back  the  one  I  gave  you,  it  wu 
my  mother^s,  and  I  could  not  have  parted  with  it  to  any  but  my  betrothed 
husband,**  said  she.  In  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger  tiie  young  Dobleman 
threw  the  ring  into  the  sea,  saying,  *^  When  you  recover  that  bauble  from 
the  fishes,  you  may  expect  to  be  the  wife  of  a  British  nobleman.  I  willgife 
you  my  word  of  honour  then  to  marry  you."  With  a  very  heavy  heart 
she  directed  her  steps  homeward,  in  company  with  her  sorrow-stricken  old 
father.  As  they  passed  through  the  village  some  fish  just  caught  werebemg 
offered  for  sale.  The  old  man  bought  one  for  their  supper.  When  dreved, 
lo  !  the  ring  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish.  The  young  nobleman 
was  very  quickly  informed  of  the  fact,  and,  being  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  an  indication  of  the  will  of  Providence,  he  married  the  TiUags 
maiden.  They  lived  long  and  happily  together.  When  he  died  an  obelisk 
was  reared  to  his  memory,  surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  a  fish  with  a  ring  in 
its  mouth. 

For  betrothal  and  wedding  purposes  rings  have  for  centuries  been  in 
general  use.  Pliny  refers  to  an  iron  ring  as  worn  by  persons  betrothed. 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  also  allude  to  tiie  same.  The  latter 
says,  "  It  was  given  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's 
duty  in  preserving  the  goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the  honie 
belongs  to  her.**  In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  there  was  a  singular 
ceremony.  The  priest  officiating  at  the  Hjrmeneal  altar  made  a  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  with  the  gold  ring.  He  then  ]daoed 
the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bridegroom's  right  hand,  repeating  these  wocde, 
<*  This  servant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  both  now  and  for 
erer,  world  without  end.  Amen.*'  With  the  same  form  of  words  the  bride 
waa  then  presented  with  a  silver  ring.  Then  the  groomsman  changed  the 
rings,  wliilst  the  priest  oflered  a  long  prayer,  referring  specially  to  the  import 
of  the  rings.  The  Roman  Catholics  still  retain  the  ancient  custom  of  conse- 
crating the  wedding-ring.  TJio  priest  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  before 
he  presents  it  to  the  bridegroom  to  be  placed  on  the  finirer  of  the  bride. 
The  use  of  the  ring  for  marriage  ceremonies  is-  now  very  general.  The 
Friends  occasionally  reject  it  because  of  its  heathen  origin.  For  the  same 
reason,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  Puritans  attempted  to  abolish  its 
nae.  Butler,  in  his  **Hudibra8,''  refers  to  this  fact  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring, 
With  which  tho  unsanctify'd  bridegroom 
Is  marry'd  only  to  a  thumb 
(Aa  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig 
Tliut's  used  to  break  up  ground  and  dig), 
The  bride,  to  nothing  but  her  will, 
That  nulls  tho  after-marriage  still." 

Gold  rings  have  not  been  always  used.  A  brass  ring  was  used  at  Worcester 
•ome  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  an  old  curtain  ring  and  a  key  have  been 
employed  in  lieu  of  a  better  article.  NoUs  and  QitcrUs  informs  us  that  a 
ring  of  leather  cut  from  the  finger  of  the  bridegroom's  glove  was  once  a 
■inbstitute.  The  reasons  why  the  wedding-ring  is  always  put  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand  are  various.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  a  nerve  or  vein  runs  from  that  finger  direct  to  the  heart ;  others  say  it 
IB  because  the  left  hand  is  less  used  than  the  right,  and  the  third  finger 
lew  than  other  fingers. 

Rings  have  often  involved  the  wearer  in  great  sorrow.  Shakespeare 
refers  to 


"  A  quarrt  1 — 
About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring. 


l»" 


There  have  been  many  such  disagreements— some  of  which  have  had  fatal 
ienninations.  Winckelman,  the  famous  antiquary,  and  first  coimoisseur  of 
hia  time,  was  assassinated  at  Trieste,  by  a  servant  who  wished  to  obtain  his 
rings.  Richard  I.,  during  his  truce  with  Saladin,  in  disguise,  took  a  cook's 
jituation,  was  discovered  by  the  ring  which  he  wore,  and  was  handed  over  as 
prisoner  to  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.  But,  without  enumerating  other 
similar  cases,  it  is  ^pleasant  to  pass  to  good  efiectod  by  the  use  of  tho 
ring.  It  is  stated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  Whitefield  on  one  occasion 
-during  his  preaching  tours  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  General  who  enter- 
tained him  in  a  very  ho8X)itablo  and  handsome  manner.  Neither  the 
General,  his  wife,  nor^liis  daughters  were  decided  Christians,  and  White - 
field  was  very  anxious  to  converse  with  them  upon  Uie  subject.  The  temp- 
tation notj  to  enter  upon  the  theme  was  too  powerful,  and  the  day 
passed  without  any^  personal  api>cal  to  his  host  or  hostess.     On  retiring 
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to  rest  he  was  very  much  troubled  because  of  his  n^lect  of  dittf. 
Next  morning,  after  striving  long  to  overcome  his  reluctance,  and  stnving 
in  vain,  he  determined  on  the  following  line  of  action.  He  drew  his  diamond 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  wrote  on  a  window-pane  the  words, — "But one 
thing  thou  lackest.'*  Over  that  inscription  Whitefield  long  and  eanesdy 
prayed.  After  ho  had  taken  farewell  of  his  guest,  the  General  some  time 
during  the  day  entered  the  room  where  Geoige  Whitefield  had  slept,  andthd 
inscription  on  the  window  attracted  his  notice.  He  read  and  re-read  tiie 
words,  and  then  said  to  himself,  "  Then  this  holy  man  of  Gk>d  loves  myBooL 
I  thought  he  did  not,  as  he  did  not  speak  to  me  about  it.**  The  (xeneral  called 
his  wife,  and  they  both  stood  looking  at  the  words  till  tears  orbed  them- 
selves in  their  eyes.  The  daughters  were  called,  and  they  too  were  impreaied 
with  the  solenm  truth,  ' '  One  thing  thou  lackest."  There  and  then  the  father, 
mother,  and  daughters  knelt  before  God,  confessed  their  sin,  and  sought 
through  Christ  the  ^^  one  thing  **  they  needed.  The  whole  household  soon 
became  disciples  of  Jesus. 

In  closing  this  paper  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  use,  (ff 
absence,  of  jewellery  is  now  no  indication  of  position — ^no  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  wealth  or  wisdom.     The  ring  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitntefor 
the  solid  worth  of  goodness.     Some  of  the  most  talented,  saccessfQl,  ani 
honoured  men  in  every  profession  wear  no  rings — whilst  scores  unworthy  to 
loose  their  shoe's  latchet  abound  with  them.     We  are  often  reminded  of  thtt 
negro's  quaint  but  suggestive  remark  that  'Hhe  weakest  tubs  always  reqaire 
the  largest  number  of  hoops."  We  do  not  disapprove  of  the  use  of  omamentSy 
consistently  with  the  position  of  the  person  wearing  the  same,  or  as  an  ex.- 
pression  of  affection  from  others.    But  it  is  worthy  of  being  reiterated  ihrn^ 
the  personal  adornment  which  is  simply  external,  if  alone,  will  be  of  little 
service  to  any.      The  decking  of  the  inner  man  should  above  all  be  aouj^t- 
The  apostle's  language  conveys  a  truth  of  great  value  to  both  sexes  when  hm 
says  :  "  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  tk« 
hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  th« 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 

Pimlico.  J.  H1LB8  HiiGHils. 


There  are  thirty-two  places  of  Protestant  worship  in  Paris,  where  scrrioes 
are  held  in  the  French  language.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  what  are  termed 
Reformed  churches  or  Calvinist,  nine  according  to  the  Confession  of  Ang*- 
burg  or  Lutheran,  seven  free  churches,  two  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist 
The  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  churches  receive  assistance  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  from  the  State,  have  a  liturgy,  which  is  used  in  the  service,  and  the 
minister  wears  a  gown  as  in  the  Scotch  Church.  In  articles  of  faith  they  dv 
not,  however,  differ  essentially  from  the  other  Protestant  churches ;  but  the 
clergymen  of  the  one  church  decline  to  exchange  with  those  of  the  other,  on  which 
account  principally  has  arisen  a  lack  of  fellowship  between  the  members  of  the 
two.    This  is  spoken  of  with  much  regret  by  members  of  both  :  in  the  fint 
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place,  beeause  it  is  entirely  without  reason,  and  secondly,  because  it  furnishes 
an  argument  to  the  great  foe  of  the  Protestant  Church  here — viz.,  the 
Bomish  Church.  The  latter  say  if  there  exist  two  sects  of  the  Protestant 
Church  having  so  little  accord  with  one  another,  there  must  be  an  inherent 
defect  in  the  religion  itself. 

The  free  churches,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  what  we  call  Congrega- 
tional, are  supported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  congregation.  Their 
establishment  is  of  later  date  than  that  of  the  others,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  thankfuUy  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  the  kind  assistance  of 
foreigners.  For  instance,  the  little  but  thriving  church  of  the  Luxembourg 
in  the  JRue  de  Madame  will  not  forget  the  noble  efforts  and  contributions  in 
its  behalf  made  by  Dr.  Kirk,  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Woolsey,  and  numerous 
other  Americans  and  Englishmen —a  list  of  whom,  with  their  contributions, 
was  casually  shown  us  by  one  of  the  deacons,  Mr.  Keller,  and  referred  to  with 
the  greatest  gratitude. 

In  the  above  list,  the  churches  attended  by  foreigners  are  not  reckoned,  as 
their  services  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  chapel,  in  the  English 
language  and  attended  by  English  and  Americans  generally  temporarily  re- 
sident here.     Of  these,  three  are  Congregational-^one  American,  one  Eng- 
^h,  and  one  Scotch  ;  four  Episcopal — one  American,  and  three  English  ;  and 
one  Methodist.    Services  in  the  German  language  are  held  in  one  and  some- 
^inties  more  of  the  Protestant  churches,  but  these  are  (or  rather  were)  almost 
entirely  attended  by  Germans  permanently  resident  here.     There  are  also 
two  Jewish  synagogues  and  one  English  Catholic  service. 

^There  are  sixty-six  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Paris,  which  however 

^*^  almost  without  exception,  much  larger  than  the  comparatively  small 

^^»)te8tant    chapels.      The  character  of  the  creed  is  the  same  as  in  the 

^"Uiers  of  that  faith  elsewhere,  yet  the  form  of  the  worship  differs  some- 

^^lat.    For  instance,  there  is  preaching  in  the  language  of  the  people  ;  the 

'^^'mns,  also,  are  not  unlike,  in  form  at  least,  those  in  the  other  churches,  and 

'^^o  in  the  language  of  the  people.     Their  Bible  is  the  translation  of  De  Sacy, 

^^t,  although  in  the  French  language  and  probably  the  best  of  the  Bibles 

^^thorized  by  this  Churcli,  it  seems  to  be  a  sealed  book  to  the  people — ^the 

l^^entable  and  great  error  of  this  Church  wherever  it  is  found.    It  must, 

*^^wever,  in  justice  be  said,  that  the  priests  seem  to  be  of  a  different  char- 

^^^ter  from  those  one  sees  in  Italy.     One  seldom  meets  here  a  priest  of  that 

^^Hsua],  worldly,  and,  we  may  add,  ignorant  look,  which  is  the  common  type 

^  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.    The  nature  of  the  Church  is,  however,  tha 

^^Une  here  as  elsewhere.     If  the  Bible  is  translated  into  the  language  of  the 

People,  it  is  made  on  the  same  principles  as  the  other  translations  which  this 

^iinrch  allows  its  followers  to  use.     Yet  it  matters  little  ;  the  people  know 

^ihing  even  of  the  Bible  their  Church  allows  them.     Not  long  since,  I  waa 

yicdting  in  a  respectable  French  family,  and,  improving  an  opportunity  to 

Mk  them  to  show  me  the  Bible  of  their  Church,  they  brought  me  a  book 

Containing  numerous  narratives  derived  from  Bible  history.     In  reply  to  my 

Remark  that  this  was  no  Bible,  they  said,  "Oh  yes,  we  have  no  other."    And 

their  conversation  showed  that  they  knew  of  "no  other."    Still,  I  know 

that  these  same  people  are  very  constant  in  attendance  at  church  and  ob- 

tervance  of  the  fastings  and  other  ordinances  of  their  religion. 
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They  are  spoken  of  as  Btrictly  reli^^ious  people,  and  doubtless  are,  in  the 
eye  of  their  Church.  But  it  is  a  religion  without  a  Bible,  and  not  founded 
upon  the  Bible.  Their  fastings  and  other  acts,  it  may  fairly  be  condnded, 
do  not  spring  from  the  love  and  obedience  of  faith,  but  from  the  same  spint 
which  prompts  a  subject  to  obey  his  monarch,  coupled  with  that  inherent 
religious  feeling  which  is  found  in  humanity  everywhere. 

In  view  of  the  feeling  that  preyails  on  the  continent  everywhere,  thit 
Sunday  is  a  holiday  to  be  given  up  to  recreation,  one  is  perhaps  surprised  to 
find  the  day  so  well  observed  in  Paris  in  the  sense  in  which  we  consider  it  onght 
to  be.  That  is,  not  merely  in  abstinence  from  work,  but  in  worship  of  Godbj 
attendance  at  church,  and  by  religious  reading  in  the  family.  As  already 
remarked,  the  Protestant  churches  and  chapels  are  well  attended,  and  so 
also  are  those  of  Catholic  faith. 

Undoubtedly,  the  attendance  at  the  Protestant  churches  ezeraBei  t 
marked  influence  upon  the  Catholics,  inducing  them  to  make  increased  effort! 
to  sustain  themselves  in  view  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  Besides,  the  great 
majority  of  the  actual  members  of  the  Protestant  church^  were  formerly 
Catliolics,  and  many  who  are  still  so  attend  more  or  less  regularly  the  Pro- 
testant worship.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  no  great  city  on  the 
continent  is  the  attendance  at  church  so  good. 

If  ever  a  country  has  acted  in  disregard  of  God,  France  has  done  so.  Not 
merely  in  the  act  of  commencing  the  late  war,  but  for  a  much  longer  time, 
lior  rulers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  impelled  to  what  they  did  solely  by 
the  **  glory  "  and  **  grandeur  "  of  France,  forgetting  their  obligations  to  God 
and  their  need  of  His  assistance.  We  hear  enough  said  about  restoring  France 
to  the  ''first  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,"  but  it  is  not  intimated  that 
this  is  to  be  done  in  the  fear  of  God  or  for  His  glory.  In  a  word,  theeonntiy 
has  been  ruled  without  reference  to  God,  and  we  see  the  result.  Recently 
a  Republican  newspaper  of  Paris  contained  an  article  openly  discouraging  a 
belief  in  God,  for  the  reason  that  God  ia  a  king,  and  kings  are  enemies  to  a 
republic.  This  is  but  a  fair  consequence  of  what  the  people  have  been  taught 
by  rulers  who  have  put  men  before  God,  and  left  the  Creator  and  Supreme 
Benefactor  out  of  their  coimcils.  *'  The  conscience  of  the  government  is 
diseased,"  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  remarked  not  long  a^- 
Until  that  conscience  can  be  restored,  and  God  recognized  by  the  mlera  of 
the  nation  in  their  acts  and  councils,  there  is  but  little  hope. 

Among  the  Protestant  preachers  and  active  religious  workiers  of  Psiis  the 
name  of  Monod  stands  first.  M.  John  Monod,  the  President  of  the  Ptftf 
Consistory,  lies  buried  in  Perc  la  Chaise  ;  yet  his  name  is  honoured  by  a 
multitude,  and  the  fruits  of  his  life  and  works  may  be  seen  in  the  straigth 
which  the  Protestant  cause  has  gained  in  this  city.  One  of  his  Km^ 
M.  William  Monod,  is  now  an  aged  man  ;  yet  he  preaches  frequently,  and  is 
spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  go  to  hear  young  preachers,  he  hai 
always  a  numerous  auditory.  His  venerable  appearance  and  the  worichehas 
accomplished  insure  for  him  respect  and  confidence.  His  nephew,  M.  Theo- 
dore Monod,  has  a  church  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Hotels,  not  very  far  from  the 
Northern  railway  station.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  x>romising  among  the  Protestant  preachers  of  Paris.  He  vss  a 
chaplain  in  the  war,  which,  aside  from  the  good  he  accomplished  in  that 
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capacity,  adda  to  his  influence.  He  has  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  he  received  his  theological  education  there.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
family  of  Monod  was  prominent  in  the  war  for  the  service  it  rendered  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  religious  work  in  the  field  and  at  home.  M.  Theodore 
Monod  is  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  M.  Frederic  Monod,  son  of  the  above 
mentioned  M.  Jean  Monod.  M.  Frederic  Monod  was  a  distinguished 
Pt^testant  preacher  of  Paris,  and  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  many  in 
our  own  country.  With  the  exception  of  one  who  died  in  boyhood,  all  of  these 
■ona  are  occupying  prominent  positions  of  usefulness.  One,  M.  Jean  Monod,  is 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Montauban.  M.  Gustavo  Monod  is  General  Agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Paris.  M.  Henri  Monod  is 
General  Secretary  at  the  Paris  Prefecture.  M.  Leopold  Monod  is  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Lyons.  Messrs.  Albert  and  Emilo  Monod  are  merchants  in 
London. 

M.  Bersier,  who  preaches  in  the  Eglise  de  L*EtoUc^  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  is  regarded  as  the  most  pox)ular  of  the  Protestant  preachers  of 
Paris.  He  is  also,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  youngest.  His  manner 
is  modest  and  unassuming,  but  he  fearlessly  points  cut  and  condemns  the 
aioral  defects  which  are  so  striking  in  these  days  in  Paris,  both  in  the  State  and 
society.  M.  Bersior's  chapel  is  always  tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  of 
the  audience  being  English  and  Americans  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  ;  the 
principal  part,  however,  being  the  middle-class  French  people  of  the  quarter. 
The  attention  and  interest  manifested  in  the  service  is  evidence  that  much 
good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  preacher,  who  is  zealously  devoted  to  his 
work.  Like  M.  Theodore  Monod,  M.  Bersier  has  resided  in  the  United 
States.  He  went  there  a  poor  boy,  and  succeeded  in  earning  enough  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  his  theological  education.  O. 


GRET  MOLL ;  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Fab  north,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  there  lived,  many  years  ago,  a 
woman  so  vile  in  heart,  and  life,  and  tongue,  that  virtuous  women  rarely 
spoke  her  name ;  and  when  they  met  her  on  the  highway  they  crossed  to  the 
other  side  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  glance  of  her  eye  and  the  malediction 
of  her  lips. 

This  woman — "Grey  Moll,"  as  she  was  called  in  the  region — had  been 
•orely  wronged  in  her  youth  ;  and  the  wrong  of  one  whom  she  had  trusted 
was  carried  out  to  her  undoing  by  the  father  who  should  have  pitied  and 
sheltered  her,  and  borne  her  to  God  for  forgiveness  and  mercy.  Thus  she 
had  been  led  to  look  on  the  world  as  her  enemy,  and  in  her  turn  she  became 
the  enemy  of  all  around  her,  and  found  her  only  pleasure  in  vexing,  and 
annoying,  and  wronging  others.  She  might,  poor  soul,  have  turned  from  the 
faithless  deceiver  and  the  relentless  father,  to  the  true,  and  sympathizing, 
and  forgiving  Friend  above  ;  but  instead  of  that  she  steeled  her  heart  and 
set  her  face  against  Him.    She  soon  began  to  hate  herself,  her  neighbours. 
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and — awfal  thought — the  only  Being  who  looked  in  pity  on  her — Him  who 
kept  her  in  life,  and  gave  her  space  for  repentance  !  She  now  railed— vheo 
any  one  would  listen  to  her— on  the  good  as  hypocrites,  on  the  rich  as 
robbers,  and  called  down  curses  on  the  innocent  and  happy,  whose  lot  made 
her  own  darker  by  the  contrast.  Long  before  Molly  Grey,  or,  as  she  vu 
now  called,  *^  Grey  Moll,"  had  reached  middle  life  her  abundant  hair  wa» 
as  white  as  if  she  were  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  her  once  bonny  face  was 
deeply  seamed  and  darkened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  storm  ;  and  her  ejei, 
once  praised  for  their  brightness,  were  as  open  windows  which  revealed  ilie 
evil  within  her  heart. 

Having  found,  long  ere  this,  that  her  appearance  at  cottage  or  fsnu-hoose 
was  enough  to  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  timid  in  the  absence  of  their  husbtnds, 
she  turned  at  length  away  from  the  shelter  she  would  have  craved  in  tbs 
homes  of  men,  and  cowered  among  the  cattle,  or  hid  from  the  wind  behind 
the  wall  of  the  ruined  church  which  graced  her  native  hamlet.  Sometime! 
she  would  take  long  tramps  to  distant  towns,  sleeping  on  the  roadside  or  in 
a  bam,  wherever  night  might  overtake  her.  She  never  bagged ;  she  lud 
she  was  "too  proud  for  that ;  *'  and  as  she  never  did  any  honest  work,  peopls 
were  very  watchful  of  the  poultry  in  their  yards,  and  the  linen  on  their 
bleaching  grounds,  whenever  she  came  about  with  her  huge  pack  on  her 
shoulders. 

On  a  high  crag  which  overlooked  the  German  Ocean,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  waves  beat  in  terrible  fury  against  the  jagged  rooks,  there  stood  a 
poor,  shattered  cabin,  built  of  heavy  stones  and  plastered  with  day.  Tra- 
dition pronounced  it  the  hiding-place  of  freebooters  in  the  olden  time ;  and 
the  superstitious  told  fearful  tales  of  bright  lights  and  awful  sounds  which 
occasionally  proceeded  from  it,  foretelling  shipwrecks  and  other  calamities 
to  the  townsfolk  and  their  friends.  Shepherd  boys  searching  for  lost  Iambi 
woidd  go  a  long  way  round  rather  than  pass  this  place  of  horror  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  called  a  brave  fellow  who  dared  to  enter  it  alone.  It  was 
looked  on  as  the  home  of  ghosts,  "  bogles,"  and  fairies. 

One  day  an  old  shepherd,  braver  than  his  neighbours,  seeing  smoke  liaing 
from  the  broken  chimney  of  this  hut,  watched  near  by  till  he  saw  Grey 
Moll  creep  round  the  hillside  with  a  dead  lamb  on  her  shoulders,  enter  it, 
and  bar  the  rude  door  behind  her.  There  were  other  evidences  that  she  had 
made  this  place  her  home,  and  although  the  old  man  felt  sure  the  strangled 
lamb  was  from  his  own  fold,  he  did  not  disturb  her.  He  walked  away  aay- 
ing  to  himself  :  **  God  pity  the  puir  outcast  o*  a  woman  !  She  was  once  a 
baby  on  her  mother's  breast !  She  shall  na  eat  stolen  food  this  day,  for  I 
now  gi'e  to  her  yon  dead  lambie,  wi'  my  whole  heart,  even  as  the  dear  Ix>id 
gi'es  me  each  day  my  daily  bread.  Sure  one  sinner  saved  by  grace  can  well 
afford  to  forgive  and  bless  another." 

And  often  after  that  the  good  old  man  would  lay  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  jog 
of  milk  at  her  door,  and  speak  a  pitiful  word,  and  sometimes  a  warning  to 
her  ;  keeping  his  own  counsel,  however,  lest  he  might  be  blamed  for  enooo* 
raging  so  unwelcome  a  neighbour.  What  old  Sandy  McLaren  did  for  Grey 
Moll  he  did  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  he  received  a  rich  reward. 

It  was  noised  abroad  in  the  hamlet  that  Moll  had  made  a  compact  with 
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the  ESvil  One,  giving  over  her  soul  to  him  in  return  for  the  power  to  read 
Fature  events ;  and  wild  young  sailors  were  sometimes  seen  climbing  the 
cm^  to  have  their  fortunes  told,  with  promises  of  future  countless  wealth, 
and  kings'  daughters  for  wives,  and,  with  the  superstition  so  common  with 
the  Highland  Soots,  to  buy  favouring  winds  for  their  next  voyage,  paying 
for  these  phantom  commodities  in  tea  and  whisky,  which,  perhaps,  they  had 
nnu^led.  But  even  these  rude  sons  of  the  sea  were  careful  how  they  trifled 
irith  this  fierce  woman,  knowing  that  she  would  hardly  hesitate  to  thrust  any 
one  who  chanced  to  offend  her  over  the  clifif  and  into  the  sea  in  the  darkness 
and  the  storm. 

It  was  thus  that  Grey  Moll  was  living  when  the  flowers  of  her  third  sum- 
mer on  the  cliff  had  drooped  and  died  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  the 
irild  winds  began  to  give  warning  of  another  stormy  winter  there.  But 
mddenly  at  this  time  there  was  a  change  in  all  her  ways.  She  began  to  pass 
through  the  hamlet  quietly,  with  her  eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  and  with  a 
monmf  ul  expression  in  her  countenance.  There  were  now  no  oaths  to  offend 
the  ears  of  the  decent  villagers,  and  no  stones  flying  at  the  heads  of  the  boys, 
whom,  for  some  reason,  Moll  had  long  regarded  as  her  deadliest  foes.  This 
change  had  already  begun  to  excite  remarks,  when  a  tardy  worshipper  at  the 
**  kirk  "  surprised  her  one  Sabbath  morning  kneeling  on  a  broad  tomb  which 
roae  behind  the  pulpit  window,  with  her  ear  pressed  against  the  wall,  listen- 
ing, as  if  for  her  life,  to  the  words  of  the  preacher.  But  she  fled  before  the 
congregation,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  like  a  startled  victim  before  the 
hunters.  She  seemed  as  much  afraid  of  the  virtuous  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  of  her.  After  this,  neither  fowl  nor  lamb  was  missed  from  roost  or 
fold,  nor  yet  was  a  web  of  linen  ever  found  short  of  measure  on  the  green. 

And  thus  matters  moved  on  till  heavy  snows  had  blocked  up  the  passage 
to  the  hut,  and  good  but  doubting  people,  who  felt  that  they  ought  to  in- 
<juire  into  this  matter,  were  relieved  in  their  minds  by  this  semblance  of  an 
eizeuBe  for  not  seeking  this  poor  soul  and  trying  to  do  her  good.  Sandy 
McLiaren  had  been  laid  aside  in  his  cottage  by  illness,  and  could  not  now 
look  after  Moll  as  he  had  done.  He  ventured,  however,  to  hint  to  the 
minister  that  ''somebody  ought  to  seek  out  the  puir  unfortunate  creature, 
^nd  see  if  there  was  na  a  soul  left  in  her  to  be  saved." 

3ut  the  minister  s  patience  had  been  exhausted  on  Moll  years  ago,  and  ho 
had  no  faith  in  her  repentance.     He'said,  '  *  It*s  na  use,  Sandy,  man,  wasting' 
time  on  her !    Ye'll  see  now,  as  soon  as  she  gets  the  people  weel  off  their 
guard,  that  she'll  e'en  return  to  her  old  ways  again.     Such  a  life  as  Grey 
Moll's  ia  not  to  be  cleansed  wi'  a  few  tears  and  a  little  holding  in  fra  open 

ain  ; 

'^Na,  surely  not,  dear  minister,"  replied  Sandy  ;  **  but  it  may  be  cleansed 
in  the  same  blood  that  cleansed  you  and  me.  Ha'  ye  forgot  what  ye* ve  often 
heardy  sir,  that  I  was  the  chief  o'  sinners  when  the  Lord  stayed  me  by  His 
mighty  hand  and  melted  my  hard  heart  wi'  His  love  1 " 

*' Aye,  Sandy,  but  your  case  was  a  peculiar  one/'  replied  the  minister 
evasively.  ''But  you  would  na  surely  like  to  see  your  minister  climbing  up 
that  crag  among  the  snows  to  a  hovel  like  that !  It  might  be  weel  enough 
for  one  o'  the  elders  to  look  up  that  way  and  hear  if  Moll  has  anything  to 
Bay  forhersel'." 
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Fully  as  old  Sandy  was  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  a  Kirk  minister,  be 
could  not  help  thinking  of  One  who  stooped  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  idi» 
deigned  to  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  but  Sandy  had  not  ooonge  to 
contend  with  his  teacher,  and  was  too  modest  to  believe  thai  he  was  wiw 
than  he.  This  Kirk  minister  meant  to  do  his  Master's  work  ;  but  he  ladnd 
faith  in  His  willingness  to  save  the  like  of  ''  Grey  Moll ;"  and  so  he  misnd 
the  blessing  which  came  on  the  soul  of  good  old  Sandy  McLaren. 

One  night,  soon  after  this,  the  minister  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  manse.  A  wild  storm  was  raging  through  the 
hills,  but  a  woman's  voice  rose  above  the  winds,  calling  out,  **  Open  yov 
door,  oh  man  o'  God,  and  show  mercy  to  a  lost  woman.*' 

Thinking  that  some  stranger  had  lost  her  way  in  the  darkness,  he  opened 
his  window,  and  asked,  "  Who  is  there,  at  this  hour  1 " 

'*  Oh,  sir,  it's  just  me,  the  vilest  o'  the  vile,  me  that  the  folk  ca*  'Grey 
Moll.' " 

*' And  what  has  brought  you  down  from  the  cliff  on  a  night  like  ihii, 
woman  ? "  asked  the  minister. 

^*  Oh,  sir,  twa  months  agone  the  great  Qod  spoke  to  me  through  the  roioe 
o'  Sandy  McLaren,  and  I  reviled  him.  He  gave  me  na  evil  word  bad^  but 
went  his  way  down  the  crag,  leaving  a  loaf  o'  bread  and  a  jug  o*  milk  by  my 
door  ;  fra  that  hour  I  ha'  ne'er  seen  his  lovin'  face,  but  his  words  are  erer, 
ever  in  my  ear  !  Since  then  I've  listened  now  and  again,  by  stealth,  to  yer 
preaching.  But  the  words  were  na  for  me  !  God  is  holy,  and  I  am  Tile ; 
and  how  can  I  look  in  His  face  wi'  this  load  o'  sin  on  my  soul  ?  I'm  a£nid 
o'  God  ;  oh,  ye  holy  man,  who  has  power  wi*  Him,  pity  me  and  show  me 
how  to  mak'  my  peace  wi'  Him." 

The  minister  unbarred  his  door  to  the  outcast,  and  brought  her  into  the 
light  and  warmth.  Then  he  talked  with  her  of  the  justicis  and  holiness  of 
God,  and  of  the  awful  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  till  she  cried  out  with 
trembling,  '*  Oh,  man  of  God,  cease  from  this !  I  shall  die  at  yer  feet 
unless  ye  show  me  some  hope  !  " 

**  Well,  Molly,  God  can  forgive  the  chief  of  sinners,'*  said  the  minister; 
"  but  I  am  sore  afraid  you're  na  sincere."  **  The  chief  of  sinners !  Oh  sir, 
but  I'm  more  than  that !  I'm  chiefer  than  the  chief,  and  viler  than  tiie 
vilest ;  and  I'm  fearin'  that  ye  think  there's  not  power  even  wi'  God  to  wish 
me  fra  my  sins  !    Te  are  too  good,  too  wise  to  teach  such  a  wretch  as  me !" 

She  turned  at  these  words  and  walked  forth  into  the  darkness,  leaving  the 
minister  amazed  at  her  strange,  wild  manner.  She  crossed  a  long,  bleih 
moor,  through  the  storm,  and  then  tapped  on  the  window  of  >Sandy  McLarens 
thatched  cottage,  and  called  out,  ''  Rise  from  yoiir  slumbers,  merciful  man! 
and  tell  a  vile  sinner  how  to  find  the  God  that  has  taught  ye  to  pity  and  to 
love  the  wicked." 

And  Sandy  rose  and  received  her  in  to  his  poor  cottage  with  Christlike  hos- 
pitality ;  and  there  he  preached  Christ  to  her  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life ;  as  the  One  through  whom  the  greatest  sinner  can  claim  mercy  from  the 
Holy  God.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  pitying  Brother,  was  set  before  her  in 
all  His  love  and  pity,  and  she  reached  out  her  arms  as  if  to  clasp  Him  to  her 
heart,  crying,  "  My  Lord,  my  God !    Oh  Sandy,  I  had  e'en  forgotten  Christ, 
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I  had  learned  in  my  innocent  childhood  from  the  Catechism  and 
ament !  He  is  the  one  I've  been  groping  after,  that  can  mak*  peace 
1  God !  Go  to  yer  pillow  now,  Sandy  ;  I'll  walk  up  to  the  crag  wi'out 
r  I  see  His  face  before  me,  and  feel  His  hand  claspin'  mine." 
rom  that  hour  '  *  Grey  Moll ''  was  a  new  creature.  Her  lips,  so  trained 
r  cursing,  now  sent  forth  songs  of  praise  to  Him  who  had  redeemed 
[er  new  faith  showed  itself  in  works,  and  she  became  everybody's 
ad  helper.  Inured  to  hardships,  she  now  watched  the  flocks  on  the 
night  whenever  any  shepherd  was  absent  or  ill,  and  she  was  the 
:er  whenever  the  distant  physician  was  to  be  called  by  day  or  night. 
Id  never  bo  induced  to  take  a  seat  within  the  Lord's  house,  but  always 
d  sitting  in  the  porch,  saying,  **  I'd  fear  to  put  my  feet  in  the  place 
lis  honour  dwelleth.  Let  me  be  a  doorkeeper  in  His  house ;  for  the 
',  place  there  is  too  great  for  me  who  has  crucified  Him  a  thousand 

at  region  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  but  twice 
and  then  the  scattered  flocks,  with  their  pastors,  gather  in  one  place 
r  the  service  on  the  green  hillside  before  some  church.  To  these 
ons/'  as  the  Highlanders  call  them,  Molly  always  walked — no  matter 
iat  the  distance.  She  would  sit  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  heart, 
'  cheeks  wet  with  tears.  On  one  occasion  a  minister  asked  her, '  *  Why 
.  always  in  tears  ]  Cannot  you  trust  God's  word,  Molly,  when  He 
•mised  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  caU  upon  Him  ? " 
,  aye,  dear  gentleman,"  replied  the  penitent,  **  I  baith  trust  and  adore 
ad  I  believe  that  I  shall  soon  see  His  face  and  sit  at  His  feet,  for  never 
;o  any  higher  up  than  that,  though  I  be  asked  to  do  it !  That  will 
heaven  enough  for  me,  to  sit  at  His  feet  where  I'll  see  the  print 
[lails." 

en  why  are  you  always  weeping  1 "  asked  the  minister  again. 
I,  sir,  it  is  because  all  Scotland  and  all  the  world  will  na  love  and 
BLim  too  ;  and  because  them  that  He  died  for  stiU  gae  on  their  own 
rucifying  Him  afresh,  and  opening  again  His  wounds.  Is  there  naway 
V  them  all  by  force  to  Him,  sir,  that  they  may  see  His  glory,  and  taste 

lis  sinner  of  the  deepest  dye  was  brought  humbly  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 
^e  look  on  any  a^  hopeless  and  beyond  His  power  ?  Let  us  deal  with 
or  and  the  fallen  as  Sandy  McLaren  dealt  with  Grey  Moll,  and  we 
ften  see  like  conversions.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin. 
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\  a  quaint,  but  wise  remark,  ''God  Almighty  can  strike  a  straight  blow 
crooked  stick."  He  meant  to  say  that  God  could  work  by  means  of 
cated  ministers  ;  which  is  true,  though  no  argument  for  ignorance.  In 
tr  sense  than  he  intended,  Gx>d  can  effect  His  purposes  by  what  seem  to 
>  only  very  imperfect,  but  inappropriate,  and  even  impossible  agencies, 
ot  for  us  to  limit  the  Almighty.  He  can  make  no  mistakes.  Crooked 
when  employed  by  Him,  cannot  strike  amiss. 
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Tliey  make  the  very  impression  that  He  intended.  They  strike  a  BtnigU 
blow.  Jonah  was  a  crooked  stick,  and  not  only  crooked*  bat  gnarled ;  bat 
when  God  used  him,  he  struck  a  straight  blow — a  blow  that  went  stni^to 
the  consciences  of  the  Ninevites,  and  bowed  them  in  penitence  and  sabmiBOD. 

The  Pharisees  of  Christ's  day  were  crooked  sticka  ;  but  when  they  rtraek 
at  the  Son  of  God,  heaven  and  earth  proclaimed  from  the  cross  that  th^hid 
struck  a  straight  blow.  Satan  is  a  crooked  stick  ;  but  when  he  tempted 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  he  struck  a  straight  blow.  He  did  the  same  when 
he  tempted  Peter  to  deny  his  Master.  He  has  repeated  the  same  perfomunn 
over  and  over  again,  ever  since.  The  wrath  of  man  is  a  crooked  stick,  bot' 
God  will  make  it  to  praise  Him.  And  He  will  do  the  same  with  the  follj  and 
rashness  and  recklessness  of  man. 


"^ati^. 


''OCCUPY  THiL  I  COME." 
Luke  xiz.  13. 

Work  !  for  the  Master  calleth, 

His  harvest  fields  are  white  ; 
He  wants  thee  for  a  reaper; 

Be  faithful  in  His  sight, 
To  gather  up  the  golden  grain, 
Heedless  of  storm  or  falling  rain. 

Work  !  for  the  souls  around  thee 

Are  dark  and  stained  with  sin  ; 
Think  of  their  value  in  His  sight. 

Who  died  such  souls  to  win  ; 
Go  forth  and  tell  them  of  His  love, 
And  of  a  world  of  joy  above. 

Work  !  for  the  Master  worketh, 

His  hands  are  never  still ; 
He  giveth  bountifully  to  thee. 

Thy  cup  of  life  to  fill. 
Go  share  His  gifts — thy  brothers  bless, 
And  spread  around  thee  happiness. 

Work  !  for  the  Master  cometh, 

And  He  may  call  for  thee ; 
At  any  hour  His  voice  may  say, 

"  What  hast  thou  done  for  Me  ? '' 
Oh,  joyful  then,  if  sheaves  are  found 
Gathered  within  thy  reaping  ground. 

Stoke  Bishop.  E.  A.  GonwiK. 
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^Wmxtj^^ 
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TSM  BET.  AITDBSW  CUJUL  WBIGHT 

I  bom  in  Dundee,  July  28th,  1808. 
mother  was  taken  from  him  before 
rma  four  yean  of  age ;  upon  which 
natemal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
row  Corr,  kindly  undertook  the 
ge  of  his  training  and  early  eduoa- 

!e  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
he  truth  under  the  ministry  of  the 
.  Balph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  of  QLisgow, 
joined  the  Church  under  his  pastoral 
I.    He  left  Scotland  at  the  age  of  19, 

in  1831  he  was  introduced  by  his 
nd  the  Ber.  E.  Webb,  of  Leicester, 
lomerten  College,  of  which  the  late 
.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  was  then 
^logical  tutor. 

Q  leaving  college  in  1836,  he  was  en- 
)d  by  the  Church  of  the  Above-Bar 
t^l,  Southampton,  to  found  a  new 
rest  in  the  little  fishing  viUage  of 
eo,  where  he  succeeded  in  having 
my  suitable  chapel  erected;  but  as 
Above-Bar  Church  decided  not  to 
>  a  separate  Church  formed,  he  deter- 
^  with  much  regret,  to  leave  Itchen 
eptember,  1841. 
hat  same  year  the  Bev.  John  Med- 

being  on  the  point  of  resigning  the 
orate  at  Melboum,  Cambridgeshire, 
Wright  was  invited  to  settle  in  that 
ge,  and  there  for  a  period  of  thirty 
s  he  continued  his  ministry  with 
ptance  and  success.  He  leaves  behind 

a  fitting  memorial  of  his  devoted 
ars  in  a  large  and  commodious 
id,  whichwasopened  January  2, 1866. 
irly  in  1871  Mr.  Wright's  voice 
iwhat  suddenly  failed  him,  and  he 
obliged  to  rest  from  his  pulpit  duties. 
ards  the  end  of  the  year  he  resumed 
ohing  until  May  6th,  1872,  when  he 
ohed  in  the  morning  from  John  xix. 
,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
le  afternoon.  These  were  his  last 
io  aervices.  During  the  night  he 
Bie  very  ill,  and  after  a  month  of 
lae  suffering  he  slept  in  Jesus  about 
light,  June  Ist,  1872. 


Thus  another  efficient  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  gone  from  us,  *'  faithful 
unto  death."  Nor  did  that  glorious 
€k»spel  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
his  study  and  the  theme  of  his  ministry 
fail  him  in  his  own  hour  of  need.  He 
felt  the  power  and  preciousness  of  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  for  himself,  and 
he  commended  all  his  people  to  the  same 
source  of  purity  and  peace. 

It  is  not  necessary,  with  such  a  life  still 
in  vivid  remembrance,  to  multiply  words. 
Let  the  testimony  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Harrison, 
conveyed  to  the  sorrowing  widow,  suf- 
fice : — *'  He  was  a  truly  good  man ;  his 
influence  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
purity  and  right ;  his  friendship  always 
to  be  relied  upon ;  his  diligent  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  endeavours  really  to 
instruct  his  people,  beyond  all  human 
praise." 

Having  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
adopted  a  systematic  mode  of  teaching, 
he  had  nearly  completed  the  exposition  of 
the Kew Testament  on  Sabbathmomings, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
on  Sabbath  evenings;  and  with  what 
diligence  and  care  these  expositions  were 
prepared  is  discoverable  in  the  volumes 
of  M8S.  and  in  the  well-instructed  con- 
gregation which  he  has  left  behind. 

He  was  interred  in  the  New  Chapel 
ground  on  June  7th,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  persons,  who  all 
touchingly  evinced  that  the  community 
had  lost  a  benefactor  and  a  friend.  The 
Bev.  J.  Stockbridge  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  delivered  an 
affectionate  and  appropriate  address. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  kindly 
preached  by  the  Bev.  S.  M'All,  of  Lon- 
don, on  Sunday,  Jane  9th,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  Bevs.  J.  Med- 
way,  J.  Stockbridge,  J.  B.  Millsom,  and 
B.  Davey  conducted  a  most  impressive 
service  in  memory  of  the  deceased  pas- 
tor and  in  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
lamfly  and  flock.  B.  T.  E. 
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Biuaey  gave  aiteranoe  to  his  sentiments 
on  the  vexed  question  of  National  Educa- 
tion, and  in  this  pamphlet  he  reprodnces 
his  q>eeeh,  and  adds  an  appendix  deal- 
ing with  the  so-called  "  Congregational 
Crusade  against  the  Bible."  We  have 
read  with  mnch  interest  and  pleasure 
the  mature  thoughts  of  the  author  on  this 
vastly  important  subject,  and  consider 
the  pamphlet  in  all  respects  a  very  val- 
uable contribution  to  its  discussion.  Mr. 
Binney,  with  much  force  and  clearness, 
shows  that  the  system  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  strictly  uode- 
nominational,and  therefore  well  adapted 
to  be  a  national  system  in  snch  a  country 
as  oars.  He  oontendd,  and  we  think  wit  h 
success,  that  the  measure  of  Bible  in- 
struction involved  in  that  system  would 
be  no  valid  argument  for  giving  public 
money  for  teaching  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where the  doctrines  or  rites  of  Roman- 
ism. The  appendix,  which  is  longer 
than  the  first  part  of  the  pamphlet,  is 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  strength  of 
its  logic  and  the  force  of  its  expression, 
but  is  exceedingly  racy  and  readable, 
and  shows  that  the  strong  party  among 
Nonconformists,  who  would  exclude  the 
Bible  from  elementary  schools,  are  neither 
wise  in  their  generation  nor  strictly  con- 
sistent with  their  own  avowed  principles. 


Errors  of  Ritualism  :    A  Course 

of  Lectures.  By  W.  Urwick,  M.  A., 
Minister  of  Hatherlow  Chapel. 
(London :  Simpkin  and  Co.) 
These  lectures  are  a  thorough,  able, 
and  scholarly  examination  of  the  great 
and  seducing  errors  which  are  so  fatally 
and  rapidly  corrupting  the  Church  of 
England.  Their  circulation  among  the 
laity  of  that  Church  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  them  to  the  perils  with  which 
Ritualism  is  fraught  to  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  this  country.  Some 
wealthy  laymen  could  not  more  efficiently 
serve  the  interests  of  tmth  than  by  sow- 
ing these  lectures  broadcast  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


Search  the  Scriptures :  How  ad 

Why,    From  the  French  of  G.  De 

Fblicb.    (London:   The  Beligions 

Tract  Society.) 

This  little  work  is  an  earnest  povoi- 

sive  to  the  devout  reading  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  written  in  a  very  lively  manner,  ind 

is  illustrated  by  a  nnmber  of  capital 

anecdotes.     The  book,  however,  veoU 

be  more  useful  if  the  author  hid  mm 

fully  recognised  the  thoughts  and  netdi 

of  Uie  present  day. 

Crumbs  Swept  Up.    By  T.  Dk 

Wm  Taucaob.    (London :  Hoddcr 

and  Stoughton.) 
This  volume  is  fUl  of  spirit,  iprii^ 
liness,  and  playful  satire.  The  cnmlN 
are  not  dry,  unsavoury  morseb  of  HI* 
baked,  mileavened,  musty  bread;  tlief 
are  fragments  of  highly-spiced  and  mnt 
nutritious  cake.  Mr.  Talmage  has  en- 
dently  t  nature  brimming  orer  with 
honhommU  and  a  keen  sense  of  hmnoBit 
and  in  every  one  of  these  "^cmmbi" 
these  characteristice  shine  out  wiA 
singular  felicity  and  f olness.  HoUniii 
peculiarities,  ambitions,  fretting  ei^ 
cumstances,  mistakes,  domestio  omm 
fashionable  doings,  church  usages,  aad 
a  great  variety  of  other  mattenaisex* 
hibited  in  the  light  of  a  most  wiimiag 
and  salutary  playfulness.  OAentiinBi 
the  sketches  are  distinguished  by  singular 
beauty  and  richness  of  imagery,  as  wd 
as  by  great  moral  power,  ^e  pensil 
of  this  volume  will  not  only  amase,  but 
will  aid  to  cure  foibles,  andredresa wioogs 
and  misdoings. 

Sermons    on     Various   Sul^jed^ 

By  the  Rev.  R  Squibb,  Minister  of 

the     Countess     of    Hontingdoa'i 

Chapel,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire.  (Lob- 

don :  Elliot  Stock.) 

These  sermons  are  highly  creditabb 

to  the  head  and  heart  of  their  aathor. 

They  are  dear,  forcible,  and  soaod  is 

opinion :   some  of  them  are  supeiior  in 

conception  and  persuasive  in  their  mods 

of  treatment,  and  they  will  be  read  vitii 

pleasure  and  profit 
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Anecdotm  of  the  Ecv.  George 
WhiUJbld.  With  Biographical 
Skatoh.  By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Wakb- 
1.KT.  (Loodon:  Hodder  and 
Stongfaton.) 
^hi«  eoUectioii  of  aneedotM  apeoki 
■neb  for  the  iudiutiy  of  the  aathor, 
lod  fttr  hia  Admiration  of  the  gMBt 
rMoher.  The  Btorin  are  of  coone  of 
rtpj  tme^oal  valaa,  and  somo  of  them 
nlf  tall  Di  what  other  men  thought  and 
IdtaboiltWliiteflald.  They  all,  howsrer, 
idp  DI  to  ondentand  hii  marvelloiu 
amr ;  they  u«  often  wall  calcolated  to 
nmte  a  hol^  emnlation  in  aBpiranti  for 
Om  miidrtry,  and  doohtleM  not  a  f^  will 
lo  geod  Berrice  for  Chrigt  when  repeated 
tram  the  desk  and  pnlpit.  The  bio- 
gf«IiWc«l  introduction  i*  (liort,hat  inte- 
nMing  and  highly  appreciative. 

Tie  Heavenly  Rest,  and  the 
Vtfmf*  ta  it.  An  Allegorical  Nar- 
ntJTC.  (London  :  Boob  Sociotj.) 
'Bu  Allegory  of  the"Oreat  Dreatoer  " 
■  N  rich  and  heantiful,  and  has  to 
aonugUy  engroBUd  public  admiiation, 
hatdl  other  attempts  of  the  kind  look 
Olein  ita  hrtlliant  Ught  Still,  the  al- 
*V7  now  before  na  ia,  on  the  whole, 
toy  happily  oonoeiTGd,  and  i«  eiecnted 
rjth  ooniiderahle  ingenuity  and  akill. 
^  many  readert  it  will  yield  both 
leunre  and  profit. 

^den   and  Heaven.     By  M.  L. 

CHABiiMwoaTH.     (London :  Seeley, 

Jaekion,  and  Halliday.) 
nie  work  of  an  author  who  hai 
ritten  a  book  of  which  nearly  130,000 
piaa  are  in  drcnlation,  ii  in  eome  aenae 
One  faculty  she  poa- 
it  d^Toe,  that  of 
station — the  power  i^  apeaking 
Betually  to  minda  of  a  certain  older, 
wpreient  Tolumeconalstaof  annmber 
dieoonraee  on  the  holieat  of  ibemea. 
^lirit  of  moral  earaeatneea,  deep  piety, 
1  asaured  conviction  perviideB  it 
ronghout,  and,  it  may  be,  one  half  con- 


aiata  of  qnotationa  £rom  Holy  Scripturo. 
That  large  clasa  of  persona  who  draw 
strength  and  cooaolatioa  from  the  re- 
cei*ed  doctrines  of  the  Qo^el  wiU  find 
here  mach  to  oomfort  and  edify  tiiem. 

The  Chriat/or  all  Ages,  and  other 
Lay  SennoDa,  preached  on  the  North 
Wales  Border.  ByD,  C.  D«tibs. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  title  of  thia  hook  aays  it  coniists 
of  iay  termoHt  preached  ia  the  TiUagM 
round  Oaweatry,  near  the  morohea  of 
Wales.  Thia  leads  oatooxpect  sermons 
in  the  rough-and-ready  style  iiiited  to  a 
TBiy  plain  aoditory ;  whereas  most  of 
theae  are  carefolly  coooooted,  and 
finished,  in  the  mode  of  semi-poetic, 
semi-philoBophical  addreasec,  often  rising 
into  Uut  species  of  effloretoent  rbetorio 
in  which  oar  Welah  brethren  are  con- 
aidered  to  njoioe.  With  theae  excellen- 
cies, which  we  doty  estimate,  they  are 
not  calcnlated  to  give  lay  preachen^  in 
England  at  least,  any  special  aagistaaee 
on  tho  difficult  art  ot  arooaJng  the 
alumbering  canscienoa  of  labouring 
man,  and  bringing  souls  to  Christ. 

Is  Water-Baptism  an  Institution 
tfChrltt!  ByW.BucKUT,U.A., 
late  Ticai  of  Stanton,  Salop. 
(London ;  Hodder  and  StougbtoD.) 
The  tiieoiy  of  baptism  propounded  in 
this  volume  is  aomewhat  novel,  and  is 
directly  opposed  to  generally-received 
opinion  on  the  auhjeot  But  the  discoa- 
aion  is  condocted  with  auoh  candour, 
eonaoientioDaneag,  and  scholarly  compe- 
tence that,  whether  the  anthor'a  theory  is 
adopted  or  not,  the  volume  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  peihapa  on  some  points 
with  advantage.  That  Hi.  BlocUey 
himaelf  is  protonudly  in  earnest  in 
idvoeatiiig  the  theory  he  has  adopted, 
LB  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  resigned 
the  preferment  he  held,  in  order  to  bu 
fully  and  conscientionsly  at  liberty  to 
publish  his  views.  Such  a  man  menta  a, 
(Andid  bearing. 
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Acceptable  Words:  Choice  Quo- 

tations  and  Scripture  TexUfor  every 

day  of  the  year.      Collected    and 

arranged  by  S.  M.  L.      (London : 

The  BeligiooB  Traet  Society.) 

Tliis  volume  contains  a  text  for  every 

day  in  the  year  very  aptly  illustrated  by 

pithy  end  beautiful  quotations,  chiefly 

from  olden  authors.    It  will  be  found 

useful  as  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  a 

happy  enforcement  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  New  Testament  View  of  the 

Old.     A    Contribution  to  Biblical 
Introduction    and    Exegesis.       By 
David  McGalmax  Turpib,   M.A., 
Author  of  *•  The  Old  Testement  in 
the  Now.*'     (London:  Hodderand 
Stoughton.) 
>  From  the  title  of  this  volume  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  exact 
nature  and  purpose.    It  is  the  second  of 
a  scries  of  which  the  first  was  entitled 
M  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New.''    The 
present  volume  treats  of  the  formid^e 
usfed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  introdncing  quotations  from  the 
Old ;  and  is  an  elaborate  and  painstaking 
endeavour  to  find  some  principle,  in  con- 
nection with  these  formuUe,  bearing  on 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  quota- 
tions.   Some  quotations  have  no  formula 
to  introduce  them :  those  which  have 
are  arranged  in  five  tables,  according  to 
the  phrase  or  expression  used  in  con- 
nection with  them.  For  instance,  all  the 
quotations  introduced  by  a  phrase  in 


which  the  verb  ypd^v  (to  %crii()  oceun 
in  any  form ;  those  introduced  by  tlu 
verb  \iy€»  {to  speak)  in  any  iarm ;  utd 
those  introduced  by  an  ezpresBaiGii  in 
which  some  form  or  other  of  the  Terb 
TXtfpovffdat  {to  fulfit)  occurs.    Was  it  a 
matter,  as  we  may  say,  of  indifferaDce 
to  the  writer  what  formula  he  used?  Or 
does  its  particular  form  show  how  fst 
the  quotation  will  agree  with  or  tut 
from  the  original  P    Mr.  Tnrpie  grres  a 
variety  of  thoughtful  suggestions,  as  tbe 
result  of  his  examination  in  this  dspait* 
ment  of  Biblical  study ;  and  we  reooB- 
mend  his  book  as  a  devont,  leaned,  and 
useful  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  a 
most  interesting  and  important  qQeitia& 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Scriptuni. 
There  still  remains  the  internal  fona  ef 
the  quotations  to  be  treated  of^  and  m 
trust  he  will  be  able  to  prosecute  bk 
studies  so  as  shortly  to  issue  his  contes* 
plated  work  on  that  part  of  the  subjeot 

The  Chlden  Refnedyfor  the  Moral 

IHseaae;  or^  Couneeh  mtd  Oetuele' 
turns  in  Afflietion*s   Chtmktr.    By 
the  Rev.  E    Ballet.     (London: 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.) 
The  design  of  this  UtUe  book  is  to 
assist  those  who  are  benevolently  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  sick.     We  are 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  trust  it  will 
be  made  very  useful.    Its  ei^t  chaptot 
abound  in  simple,  earnest,  soriptoral,  and 
suitable  thoughts  for  different  states  of 
mind  among  those  who  arc  afllicted. 
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Home  and  the  Fbiestuood. — ^That  the 
great  body  of  tho  Roman  people  are 
weary  of  papal  rule,  and  have  lost  respect 
for  the  priesthood,  has  been  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  the  last  indication 
of  opposition  and  alienation  shown  by 
tho  people  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
Tho  theatre  is  occupied  as  a  vantage 


ground  from  which  to  exhibii  the  hypiH 
crisies  and  rapacity,  the  intolersmce, 
cruelty,  and  inquisitorial  enonniiics  of 
the  Romish  ssrstem.  Numbos  of  the 
population  throng  the  theatres  to  witaass 
those  stage  exhibitions  of  the  qnrit  and 
past  deingsof  popes  and  priests.  Notiuo; 
could  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  state 
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LT  feeling,  nor  more  indicative 
isiB  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
Dg  in  the  Homan  see.  When 
lemble  to  witness  artistic  and 
exposures  of  the  defects  and 
IS  of  any  system,  political  or 
cal,  it  is  evident  that  all  respect 
-ence  have  passed  away,  and 
power  and  prestige  of  such 
re  gone. 


SPSBSION  OF  THI  JbSVITS. — ^Tho 

d  German  Gtovemments  seem 
1  to  break  the  power,  and  to 
)  far  as  they  can,  for  the  future, 
lations  and  conspiracies  of  the 
In  Italy  they  threatened  resis- 
assumed  a  high  non  pottumut 
s  the  Government  was  resolute, 
been  compelled  to  yield.    The 
Ion  of  their  property  has  taken 
their  great  monastery  near  the 
tie  centre  of  their  wide-spread 
rful  organization — is  stript  of 
nr.    And  in  Germany  the  or- 
ir  expulsion  is  not  allowed  to 
r  become  a  dead  letter.    At 
^ence,  and  Alsace  the  Govem- 
athoritatively  commanded  the 
their  establishments,  and  ab- 
)m  ecclesiastical  offices.    This 
.ded  policy ;  but  Prince  Bis- 
•ws  well  that  half  measures 
ler  frustrate  the  designs,  nor 
il  power  of  the  Jesuits.   This 
the  approval  of  many  of  the 
of  this  country.    Mr.  Kin- 
.,  commissioned  by  the  Evan- 
ince,  has  waited  on  the.great 
aocellor,  and  presented  to  him 
signed  by  noblemen,  bishops, 
f  the  House    of    Commons, 
thers,  expressive  of  sympathy 
u  his  efforts  to  destroy  the 
this  dangerous  and  unscru- 
of  ecclesiastics.  But,according 
n  Evening  Fo8t,  arrangements 
ade  by  several  of  the  religious 
land  to  afford  accommodation 
of  their  respective  orders  who 
i>liged  to  leave  Germany  in 
of  recent  interdicts.  ^ 


Mebtino  op  ths  BaiTxsu  Assocultiox 

FOR     SCIBNCB     AT     BRIGHTON. — In      the 

course  of  his  magnificent  address.  Dr. 
Carpenter  made  the  following  statement 
respecting  what  are  denominated  ''the 
laws  of  nature": — "  Thus,  from  our  study 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at  those 
conceptions  of  the  orderly  sequence  ob- 
servable in   the  phenomena  of  nature 
which  we  call  '  laws,'  wo  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  human  concep- 
tions, subject  to  human  fallibility,  and 
that  they  may,  or  may  not,  express  the 
ideas  of  the  great  Author  of  nature.    To 
set  up  these  '  laws '  as  self-acting,  and  as 
either  excluding  or  rendering  unneces- 
sary the  power  which  alone  can  give 
them  effect,  appears  to  me  as  arrogant 
as  it  is  unphilosophical.    To  -speak  of 
law  as  '  regulating '  or  '  governing  *  phe- 
nomena   is    only    permissible    on   the 
assumption  that  the  lawis  the  expression 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  a  governing 
power."    According  then  to  this,  as  we 
think,  just  and  accurate  definition  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  are  mere  human 
conceptions,  and    consequently  cannot, 
as  self-confident  and  dog^matic  sceptical 
scientists  have  affirmed,  forbid  the  possi- 
bility  of   miracles,  or   the  efficacy  of 

prayer.  

Tub  Alabama  Claims. — At  length  this 
irritating  and  perilous  subject  of  inter- 
national contention  and  difference  has 
reached  its  solution.    The  High  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  Geneva  has  pronounced 
its  verdict,  and  two  great  nations,  instead 
of  appealing  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
arms,  have  submitted  their  difference  to 
a  peaceful  decision,  and  now  are  one,  pre- 
senting a  happy  example,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  other  nations  will  deem  it  wise 
and  righteous  to  follow.    England  is  re. 
quired  by  this  verdict  to  pay  America 
three  miUiouF  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  damages  inflicted 
on  her  marine  by  the  ships  which  escaped 
our  negligent  control.     It  is  only,  how- 
ever, in  the  instances  of  the  Alahama^  the 
Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah^   that  we   . 
hare  been  pronounced  at  fault      The 
amount   is   doubtless    large,    but    the 
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Abyssinian  expedition  coat  us  nearly 
three  times  as  mnch;  and  after  all 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  conser- 
vation of  peace  between  two  great  kin- 
dred nations.  It  will,  moroorer,  render 
us  hereafter  more  vigilant  respecting  the 
doings  of  men  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
private  gain,  would  imperil  the  peace  of 
the  world.  

GOURCH    LiPB    AT  EiNOSLAirD. — It  IS 

thirty-foor  years  since  the  Eev.  T.  W. 
Aveling  settled  in  Kingsland.    Then  he 
had  around  him  oom-flelds,  suburban 
villas,  and  way-side  retreats ;  now  his 
'* Church"  stands  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tended streets  and  squares.     Then  there 
were  but  three  or  four  places  of  worship 
in  that  part  of  London  ;  now  there  are 
some  thirty  or  forty.    And  yet,  amid  the 
numerous    fluctuations  and  changes  of 
Kiogdland,  Mr.   Aveling  and  his  con- 
gregation hold  their  place  as  a  great 
power  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  neighbourhood.    His  chapel  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 ;  a  short  time 
Ago  £4,000  were  spent  on  new  day  and 
Sunday-schools,  and  more  recently  £800 
were  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  ragged- 
school.  On  the  recent  cleaning  and  beau- 
tifying of  the  place  of  worship  £700 
were  expended ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the    re-opening    the    Rev.  T.  Binney 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Rev.   8. 
Minton,  M.A.,  a  minister  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England,  in  the  evening.    Altogether, 
during    the    last    thirty     years,    Mr. 
Aveling's  congregation  has  raised  up- 
wards of  £60,000  for  various  philan- 
thropic and  religious  purposes.      This 
indicates  a  high  state  of  Church  activity 
and  life,  and  we  wish  our  friend  and 
brother  many  years  of  continued  pn)8- 
perity.  

PoRTSBA.— On  Sunday,  September  1st, 
the  Rev.  William  Rose  closed  his  pastor- 
Jite  of  nearly  seven  years  at  King-street, 
Portsea.  On  Friday,  the  6th,  a  tea 
meeting  was  hold  in  Victoria-street 
school-room,  to  take  farewell  of  the 
pastor.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  which  was  crowded,  presided  over 
by  TT.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.    There  were 


present   the    Revs.  W.  Jones,   E  0 

Hastings,  H.  K  Arkell  (OongregatioB- 

alists) ;  J.  Hurst  Cooke,  Henry  Kitc^. 

W.  Medhurst,  R.  G.  Roberts,  J.  Eyra, 

J.  Fkge   (Baptists),  and  John  Knipp 

(Episcopalian),  who  took  part  in  tts 

meeting.     During  the  evening  the  Ber. 

H.  J.  Cooke  preeented  the  paito,  on  be* 

half  of  the  ministerial  brethrsn,  iri&  t 

very  beantiful  album,  containing  tkor 

portraits,  and  also  their  wives';  Mr.  Jota 

Wilkins,  on  behalf  of  the  Omich  tai 

congregation,  a  handsome  epe^gne^nd 

to  Mrs.  Rose  a  very  nice  deposit  box  filed 

with  tea.  Mr.  White  presented,  on  lebl! 

of  the  choir,  a  plated  inkstand,  and  ibe 

chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  I.  0.  0. 

Templars,  a  solid  silver  cup.  Afteraone 

other  addresses  the  meeting  was  doted 

with  prayer.  At  a  Church  meeting  hdd 

on  August  29th  the  following  rwMos 

was  unanimously  adopted: — ''Tlist  tiui 

meeting,  while  accepting  theresignitioB, 

desires  gratefully  to  recognise  the  faitk^ 

and  devoted  servioes  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bflie 

during  his  ministry  amongst  ns,  extflid> 

ing  over  a  period  of  nearly  seven  jim 

during  which  time  near  three  hmM 

members  have  been  received  into  Gtack 

fellowship;  and  that  a  very  large  ai" 

jority   of  the  members  of  the  Ckiak 

deeply  regret  that  he  feeb  it  to  be  Iv 

du^  to  retire  from  the  paatoiate^  tad 

pray  that   Qod  may  direet  him  in  ^ 

future  work,  and  abundantly  bleee  Ui 

labours,  by  still  converting  very  mtttf 

souls  to  Christ** 


The  Baptist  Behoxikatioii.— 1^ 
FremiuM  gives  some  statistics,  with  oob- 
ments,  as  to  the  Baptist  denominsiiflB, 
appropriately  heading  the  article  *A 
Dip  into  the  Hand-book."  Itsppau* 
that  in  England  and  Wales  thsieanSOIt 
Churches  of  not  more  than  85  wubAk* 
each;  l.OiOof  from  25  to  100;  Md 
from  100  to  250  momben  140  of  £raa 
250  to  500 ;  and  32  Churches  of  ^ 
members  and  upwards.  One  handled 
and  one  Chnrcfaes  make  no  retora.  Ai 
total  nnmber  of  Ghmches  in  EBglsadii 
1,040,  and  in  Wales  519. 


OcTOBEn,  1872. 
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I.— ^sttiintns,  t|e  j^lini)  ^mt^tr  ti  ^afcsn. 

BY   THE   EEV.    DR.   ANDEBSOIT,    OF    BOSTON. 

PUAAIKI*  was  born  in  East  Maui,  about  the  year  1785,  a.  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  and  about  as  long  before  the  vifiifc 
-  of  Yancouver.  It  is  said  he  would  have  been  buried  alive  by  his  mother, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  a  relative.  The  inhabitants  were  then  wasting 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  most  abominable  vices,  and  he  became  as 
Ticious  and  degpraded  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  early  acquired 
a  love  for  the  intoxicating  awa,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  blindness  may 
liave  resulted  from  this,  in  connection  with  his  filthy  habits,  and  the 
•burning  tropical  sun  beating  upon  his  bare  head  and  unsheltered  eyes. 
Before  losing  his  sight,  he  had  learned  the  lua,  or  art  of  murdering  and 
robbing;  the  kake,  a  secret  dialect  valued  for  amusement  and  intrigue  ; 
aud  the  hula^  a  combination  of  rude,  lascivious  songs  and  dances. 

When  the  mission  reached  Kailua  in  1820,  he  was  there  in  the  king's 
train,  playing  the  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  the  queen  and  chiefs, 
and  thus  he  obtained  the  means  of  a  scanty[subsistence.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  then  knew  anything  of  the  missionaries.  When  the  royal  family 
removed  to  Honolulu,  in  1821,  the  blind  dancer  made  part  of  their  wild 
and  noisy  train.  There  he  suffered  fro  en  illness  and  neglect.  In  his  dis- 
treBs,  he  was  visited  by  John  Honolii,  one  of  the  Christian  islanders 
brought  by  the  mission  from  America,  who  spoke  to  him  of  the  Great 
Physician.  This  interested  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  oould  walk,  he  went 
with  his  friend  to  hear  the  missionaries  preach.  The  impression  he  made 
•on  them  was  that  of  extreme  degradation  and  wretchedness.  His  diminu- 
^ve  frame  bowed  by  sickness,  his  scanty  covering  of  bark-cloth,  only  a 

•  Pronounced  Poo-ah-oo-kcc.  ^ 
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narrow  strip  around  his  waist  and  a  piece  thrown  over  his  shoulders ;  bis 
meagpre  face,  his  ruined  eyes,  his  long  black  beard,  his  feeble,  swarthy 
limbs,  and  his  dark  soul,  all  made  him  a  most  pitiable  object. 

Yet  he  was  a  chosen  vessel,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  was  such  a  Friend  and 
Saviour  as  he  needed.  Led  by  a  heathen  lad,  he  came  often  to  the  place 
of  Christian  worship,  gave  up  his  intoxicating  drinks  and  the  A«/a,  and 
sought  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel  as  he  understood  them.  His 
heart  was  gradually  opened,  and  the  Spirit  took  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  showed  them  unto  him.  When  now  the  chiefs  again  called  for  him 
to  hula  for  their  amusement,  his  reply  was :  *'  That  service  of  Satan  i» 
ended ;  I  intend  to  serve  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Heaven.*'  H«  was  nov 
rising  in  the  scale  of  being.  Some  derided  him ;  but  some  of  high  rank, 
and  among  them  his  patron,  the  queen,  had  come  so  far  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  that  they  respected  him  for  the  stand  he  took.  He 
'  even  exhorted  the  queen,  Kamamalu,  to  seek  earnestly  the  salvation  of 
her  soul,  and  his  exhortations  seemed  not  to  have  been  wholly  in  vain. 

The  progress  of  Puaaiki  in  Divine  knowledge  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  His  blindness  did  indeed  favour  hb 
giving  undivided  attention  as  a  hearer,  and  also  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
of  reflection  and  memory.  His  habit  was  to  treasure  up  what  he  could 
of  every  sermon,  and  afterward  to  rehearse  it  to  his  acquaintances.  It 
was  thus  he  grew  in  knowledge,  and  at  length  became  himself  a  preacher. 
Li  the  fourth  year  of  the  mission,  among  the  twenty-four  chiefs  and  five 
hundred  others  then  under  instruction,  though  there  were  marked  and 
happy  cases,  of  advancement,  none  seemed  to  have  gone  further  in 
spiritual  knowledge  than  Puaaiki. 

In  March,  1823,  he  accomx^anied  Hoapili,  the  governor  of  Maui,  and 
his  wife  Keopuolani,  to  Lahaina.  Messrs.  Hichards  and  Stewart  then 
became  his  religious  guides.  The  insurrection  on  the  island  of  Kauai 
was  followed  by  a  sort  of  insurrectionary  effort,  on  the  part  of  a  heathen 
party  on  Maui,  to  revive  some  of  the  old  idolatrous  rites.  Puaaiki  and 
his  associates,  then  known  as  **  the  praying  ones,'*  earnestly  opposed  this; 
and  being  caUod  together  by  the  missionaries,  and  instructed  and  en- 
couraged, the  blind  convert  was  requested  to  lead  in  prayer.  Mr.  Stewart 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  emotions  occasioned  by  that  prayer :  *'  Hi* 
petitions  wore  made  with  a  pathos  of  feeling,  a  fervency  of  8])irit,  a  fluency 
and  propriety  of  diction,  and  above  all,  a  humiHty  of  soul,  that  plainly 
told  he  was  no  stranger  there.  His  bending  posture,  his  clasped  hands, 
his  elevated  but  sightless  countenance,  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which 
he  uttered  the  exclamation, '  0  Jehovah  I'  his  tenderness,  his  importunity. 
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made  ns  feel  that  he  was  praying  to  a  God  not  afar  off,  but  one  that  was 
mghf  even  in  the  midst  of  us.  His  was  a  prayer  not  to  be  forgotten.  It 
touched  our  very  souls,  and  we  believe  would  have  touched  the  soul  of 
any  one  not  a  stranger  to  the  meltings  of  a  pious  heart." 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1825,  that  Puaaild  was  received  into  the 
church.  The  missionaries  seem  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of  caution,  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  Kapiolani.  The  darkness,  pollution,  .and  chaotic 
state  of  society  was  the  reason,  though  perhaps  that  should  have  been  a 
motive  for  receiving  those  little  ones  earlier  into  the  fold.  But  Puaaiki's 
expression  of  desire  to  be  united  with  the  people  of  Gt>d,  in  the  spring  of 
1825,  could  not  be  any  longer  resisted,  and  he  was  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Kichards,  as  to  his  Christian  knowledge  and  belief,  and  the 
evidences  of  a  work  of  grace  in  his  heart.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  a  portion  of  his  replies : — 

**  Why  do  you  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the  church  ?  " 

"  Because  I  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  love  you,  the  missionaries,  and 
clesire  to  dwell  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  join  with  you  in  eating  the  holy 
liread,  and  drinking  the  holy  wine." 

"  What  is  the  holy  bread  ?  " 
.  "  It  is  the  body  of  Christ,  which  He  gave  to  save  sinners." 

"  Do  we  then  eat  the  body  of  Christ  ?  " 

''  No ;  we  eat  the  bread  which  represents  His  body ;  and,  as  we  eat 
Iread  that  our  bodies  may  not  die,  so  our  souls  love  Jesus  Christ,  and 
receive  Him  for  their  Saviour,  that  they  may  not  die." 

"  What  is  the  holy  wine  ?  " 

"It  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  poured  out  on  Calvary,  in  the 
iand  of  Judaea,  to  save  us  sinners." 

"  Do  we  then  drink  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  " 

''No ;  but  the  wine  represents  His  blood,  just  as  the  holy  bread  repre* 
«ent8  His  body,  and  all  those  who  go  to  Christ  and  trust  in  Him,  will  have 
their  sins  washed  away  in  His  blood,  and  their  souls  saved  for  ever  in 
liaaven." 

''Why  do  you  think  it  more  suitable  for  you  to  join  the  church  than 
others?" 

**  Perhaps  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  proper,  you  must  teU  me ;  but  I  do 
greatly  desire  to  dwell  in  the  fold  of  Christ'* 

On  the  lOih  of  July,  1825,  Fuaaiki  was  admitted  into  the  church  at 
Lahaina,  and  received  the  name  of  Batimea  Lalana.  The  name  Lalana 
(London)  was  added  at  his  own  suggestion,  in  accordance  with  a  Hawaiian 
custom  of  noting  events.    It  was  desigpied  to  commemorate  the  then 
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reoent  visit  of  his  former  patrons,  the  king  and  queeni  to  London,  ind 
their  deaths  in  that  city.  I  shall  use  only  the  former  of  the  two  naiiM, 
giving  it  the  English  form,  Bartimetu. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  young  convert  had  eoaaed  from  the  use 
of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  otra,  long  before  his  admission  to  the 
Christian  church.  But  when  a  translation  of  Paul's  Epistles  came  tfte^ 
ward  into  his  hands,  and  he  read,  ^'  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fut  thit 
which  is  good ;  abstain  from  that  which  is  of  evil  character,"  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquish  the  use  of  tobacco. 

In  1829,  BartimeuB  was  persuaded  to  remove  with  his  wife  to  Hife,<m 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  Here  his  field  was  wider  and  more  neoessitoos  thia 
it  had  been  at  Lahaina.  Several  natives  of  talent  and  influence  had  there 
been  hopefully  converted,  some  of  them  through  his  influence.  Amosg 
them  was  David  Male,  a  most  active  and  promisisg  youth*  MoceoTer, 
Lahaina  had  been  longer  favoured  with  the  means  of  grace.  Hik>— since 
so  wonderfully  blessed  with  outpourings  of  the  Spirit — ^he  was  per- 
suaded to  make  his  home  for  several  years.  The  resident  missionary)  it 
first,  was  Mr.  (Goodrich,  the  same  who  met  Elapiolani  at  the  volcano.  In 
the  following  year,  Kaahumanu,  the  ex-queen  and  regent  of  the  Ishndet 
visited  Hilo,  and  this  extraordinary  woman  seconded  the  efiEbrts  of 
Bartimeus  by  her  influence  as  a  ruler,  and  still  more  by  her  exsHipIe  a» 
a  Christian.  The  cool  climate  of  that  windward  district,  its  green  fieMsr 
its  clouded  skies,  and  frequent  rains,  exerted  such  a  beneficial  efi^  npos 
his  eyes,  that  he  made  a  painful  and  partially  successful  efibrt  to  lean  te 
read ;  but  the  effort  aggravated  the  evil,  and  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
design.  The  light  of  the  body  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  light 
of  the  mind.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing  he  was  adding  rapidly  to  h» 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  life.  Every  text  and  nearly  every  sermon  which 
he  heard,  was  indelibly  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  portions  of  Sexiptiizer 
which  were  then  being  printed  in  his  native  language,  ware  made  fsstia 
the  same  way.  By  hearing  them  read  a  few  times,  they  were  fixs't 
word  for  word,  chapter  and  verse. 

Some  time  in  1834,  Bartimeus  removed  to  Wailuku,  on  the  island  of 
Maui,  where,  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  continued  to  reside,  during  the  eight 
or  nine  years  till  his  death.  Here  he  was  once  more,  during  a  part  of 
the  time,  associated  with  Mr,  Green,  whose  love  for  kim,  and  oMifidsaee 
in  him,  and  admiration  for  his  character,  appeared  to  have  iaoreassd  to 
the  last.  In  1837,  there  were  manifest  indications  of  the  grei^  awakm- 
ing,  which  so  wonderfully  pervaded  the  group  of  Islands  in  the  ibUowing 
year.  The  infant  church  at  Wailuku  was  revived.  The  members  ess- 
fessed  their  sins,  and  sought  for  pardon  through  the  blood  of  atonement. 
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lae  secaed  siore  deeply  penitent  than  BartimeBB.  No  one  was  more 
MrtaiMito  IB  eeekisg  lor  pardoB,  ob  k»  ovm  aeeoBnt,  aad  for  his 
kren,  and  lor  the  impeailent.  When,  duiing  most  of  tho  year  1838, 
Spirit  of  God  moTed  vpon  the  man  of  the  popalatioD,  and  oansed 
titudes  to  bow  to  the  aceptre  of  the  Sob  of  God,  the  heart  of  the  good 
man  aeemed  to  orarflow  with  joy,  and  he  poured  out  the  emotions  of 
md  in  langiage  not  easily  described.  **  None  but  those  who  saw 
/'  says  Mr.  Green,  *'  during  some  of  those  xateresting  soenesy  ean  cod- 
B  the  appearance  of  Bartimens.  No  painter  could  do  justice  to  the 
ren-iUumxaated  counteaaBoe  of  our  friend.  And  jet  no  one  that  saw 
glow,  that  index  of  unearthly  joy,  ean  oease  to  retain  an  afieeting 
session  of  it.** 

s  a  ooBsequence  of  this  ontpouiiug  of  the  Spirit,  people  resorted  from 
inarters  to  Wailuku  for  instraction,  coming  often  a  distance  of  fifteen 
wenty  miles.  But  this  could  not  long  be ;  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
fming  could  not  come  so  far  at  all.  The  people,  therefore,  erected 
ses  of  worship  in  all  the  large  districts  of  Maui,  aad  it  became  a  diifi- 
question  how  to  supply  them  with  preachers.  Messrs.  Green  and 
latrong  did  the  best  that  seemed  to  them  possible  in  the  circumstances  i 
f  selected  a  class  of  their  most  devoted  and  talented  church  members, 
iBstructed  them  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  elements  of  moral  science,. 
in  church  history.  Bartimeus  was  a  prominent  member  of  this  class . 
n  our  present  point  of  view,  it  seems  as  if  he  ought,  long  before  this. 
»,  to  hare  been  formally  licensed  to  preach,  if  not  ordained  as  an 
igelist,  or  even  as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  But  the  ideas  of  our  mis- 
ary  brethren  at  that  early  period  deyeloped  slowly  in  this  direction* 
imeus  was  now  set  apart  formally  to  the  ocffice  of  deacon  or  elder* 
I  appears  to  hare  been  early  in  1839.  It  was  not  until  three  years 
r  this,  that  ke  reoeiTed  a  formal  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  GospeL 
it  was  not  until  Pebruary,  1843,  the  beginning  of  his  lost  year  on 
h,  that  he  was  oidained  as  an  evangelist — ^his  services  being  thea 
dly  required  by  the  people  of  Honuanla,  twenty  miles  from  Wailuku. 
e  entered  upon  his  work  in  that  plaoe  with  his  aceustomed  ardour, 
liiiwrting  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  mercy  in  the  house  of  God,  by 
wayside,  and  from  house  to  house.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clark  as 
or  of  the  church  at  Wailuku,  he  went  over  to  welcome  him  to  his 
^heoe  of  labour,  and  spent  a  week  or  two.  He  then  resumed  his 
niB  at  HoBBanla.  There  he  was  arrested  by  eiekness.  ^he  attack 
g  aevBTB,  he  returned  to  Wailuku,  that  he  nught  procure  medical  aid, 
also  be  near  his  brethren  with  whom  he  had  spent  many  years  of 
j^htful  Christian  intercourse.    He  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  from 
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the  commencement  of  his  sickness,  that  he  should  not  lecoYer.  But  the 
thought  of  death  gave  him  no  alarm.  He  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
On  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  had,  long  before,  cast  himself  for  time  and 
etemitj.  This  surrender  had  been  succeeded  by  a  sweet  peace.  He  had 
the  hope  of  the  Christian.  Bartimeus  did  not  leave  as  much  of  what 
might  be  called  a  dying  testimony,  as  many  others  have  done.  There 
was  less  need  that  he  should  do  so.  His  daily  conversation,  his  holy 
example,  and  his  unremitted  labours  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed 
Master,  had  borne  ample  testimony.  For  a  day  or  two  before  his 
•decease,  he  sank  under  the  force  of  disease,  so  that  he  was  usahle 
to  converse  much.  He  died  September  17,  1843,  and  entered,  as  there  is 
the  most  cheering  reason  to  believe,  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

The  character  of  Bartimeus  shines  out  so  clearly  in  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative, that  little  more  need  be  said.  His  calling  to  be  a  preacher  was 
evidently  of  God.     He  had  original  endowments  for  that  service. 

He  was  regarded  as  an  ardent  Christian,  and  as  the  most  eloqaent 
speaker  in  the  nation.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of 
igeneral  subjects,  was  remarkable,  considering  his  inability  to  read.  No 
missionary  could  quote  Scripture  more  copiously  and  appositely  in  an  off- 
hand effort  than  he.  Even  parts  of  Scripture  that  had  not  been  printed 
in  the  native  language  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  him,  from  merely  hearing 
them  quoted  in  the  pulpit  and  Bible-class.  ELis  memory  was  of  the  very 
£rst  order.  On  moral  subjects  he  often  evincedTpowers  of  discrimination 
that  were  astonishing,  as  compared  |with  modt  other^natives.  He  was  a 
short  man,  rather  corpulent,  inferior  in  appearance  when  sitting,  but  when 
he  rose  to  speak  he  looked  well,  stood  erect,  g^ticulated  with  freedom, 
and  as  he  became  animated,  poured  forth  words  in  torrents.  Being 
familiar  with  the  former  as  well  as  the  present  religion,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  he  was  often  able  to  draw  {comparisons  and  make 
appeals  with  a  power  which  no  foreigner  could  ever  command.  "  Often," 
49ays  Dr.  Armstrong,  *'  while  listening  with  exquisite  delight  to  the  elo- 
quent strains  of  Bartimeus,  have  I  thought  of  Wirt's  description  of  the 
•celebrated  blind  preacher  of  Virginia." 

But  perhaps  he  was  even  more  distinguished  for  the  grace  of  homilitj- 
Although  much  noticed  by  chiefs  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
his  own  rank,  and  occasionally  receiving  tokens  of  respect  even  from  a 
far  distant  land,  he  was  always  the  same.  He  sought  the  lowest  place, 
and  always  exhibited  the  same  modest  demeanour,  and  appeared  in  the 
same  humble  garb.  His  prayer  was,  ''Lord,  be  merdAil  to  me  a 
©inner." — History  of  the  /Sandwich  Islands  Mission. 
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*i8I0N  among  the  Buriats,  a  Mongoliiin  tribe,  living  under  the  authority  of 
ifwia,  waR  commenced  by  the  Rev.  E.  Stallybrass  and  the  Rev.  W.  SwAW,  who 
t  England  in  the  year  1817-18.  The  mission  was  established  first  at  the  town 
;i>'SK,  and  afterwards  also  on  the  Ona.  But  in  1841  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
the  misHion,  and  the  misHionaries  retired  from  the  field.  The  Directors  of  tlio 
Ainng  reopened  their  mission  among  the  Mongol  tribes,  and  having  made 
ac  basis  of  their  now  operations,  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour  left  E^land  for 
in  the  early  part  of  1870. 

^Missionary  Chronicle  for  August,  1871,  the  Directors  stated  that 
ssionary,  the  Rev.  James  Gilmouk,  had,  daring  the  year  1870, 
id  to  Mongolia,  where  he  had  met  with  several  individuals  inti- 
issociated  with  the  former  mission,  from  whom  valuable  informn- 
.  been  obtained.  In  a  recent  letter,  our  brother  enters  more  fully 
ails  respecting  the  Mongolian  race,  the  various  tribes  of  which  it 
)sed,  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  their  geographical  posi- 
gether  with  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  whole  by  the  Empire 
lA  on  tlie  north,  and  that  of  China  on  the  south.  Mr.  Gilmour 
cusses  the  best  method  of  resuming  mission-work  among  the 
md  the  means  which  are  available  for  that  purpose. 

:ICULTUR-VL  AND  NOMADIC  MONGOLS.    REV.  J.  GILMOUR, 

JUNE  21,  1872. 

stating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Peking  as  a  station 
>ngolian  mission,  and  recommending  its  adoption  as  a  general 
klr.  Gilmour  describes  two  classes  of  Mongols — the  agricultural 
nomadic : — 

AGRICULTURAL  Mongols  have  **The  disadvantages  imder  which 
ngly  recommended  by  friends  a  missionary  among  the  agricultural 
g  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  Mongals  would  labour  are : — (a) 
igol  tiibes  among  which  to  Wherever  agricultural  Mongols  are 
:e  mission-work.  I  have  foimd,  they  are  a  small  minority  of 
long  journey  of  nearly  forty  the  population.  There  are  some  ex- 
ray  eastward,  for  the  express  ceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  so-caUed 
Df  seeing  and  judging  for  my-  Mongol  villages  are,  in  reality,  Chi- 
l,  as  the  result  of  observation,  nese  villages,  with  a  small  proportion 

8  are: — To  the  missionary,  of  Mongols. — (b)  There  is  ijeason  to 
cultural  Mongols  offer  the  believe,  also,  that  these  settlers,  few 
»•  attractions : — (a)  They  are  as  they  are  at  present,  are  fast  becom- 
:tled  in  their  manner  of  life,  ing  fewer,  and  that  the  complete  ab- 

9  not  in  tents,  but  in  built  sorption  of  them  by  the  Chinese  is 
like  the  Chinese.  (*)  Near  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  true  posi- 
the  Mongol  settlements  there  tion  of  these  Mongol  villages  is  that 
ese  inns  at  which  an  itinerat-  of  icebergs  down  in  southern  lati- 
ionary  could  put  up.  tudes— rapidly  melting  away ;  or  of  a 
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coast  being  encroached  upon  by  tho 
sea.    At  one  time  these  plains  which 
I  traversed  were,  far  and  wide,  in- 
habited by  Mongols,  and  by  Mongols 
only;    now  a  flood  of    Chinese    has 
come  in,   and  the  detached  Mongol 
settlements  which  yet  remain  are  only 
the  hilltops,  which  are    soon  to  be 
swallowed  up,  and  disappear  under 
the  advancing  tide ;    therefore,  even 
though  a  mission  should  be  success- 
fully established  in  any  such  village, 
it  could  only  have  a  temporary  ex- 
istence, and  would  disappear  with  the 
people. — (c)  The  inhabitants  of  these 
villages  ore,  to  a  great  extent,  China- 
fled.    It  is  true  that  they  are  far  from 
having  adopted  to  the  full  extent  Chi- 
nese manners  and  customs  ;   but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  have  departed  far 
from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their 
pastoral  frankness.    They  do  not,  as 
in  the  desert,   ask  if   you  travel  in 
peace,  but,  following  the  gross  Chi- 
nese   idea,   ask  if   you  have  eaten; 
they  do  not  set  before  you  tea  and 
white  food,  as  in  their  tents,  but,  like 
a  Chinaman,  offer  to  pay  your  inn  ex- 
I)enses,  when,  if  you  try  to  sell  them 
a  catechism,  they  will  confess  that 
they  have  not  a  ghost  of  a  cash  about 
them.     They  have   adopted   Chinese 
politeness  and  Chinese  insincerity. — (d) 
Again,  the  inns  are  a  barrier.    In  the 
*  Grass- land '  there  are  no  inns,  and 
every  tent,  except  in  special  cases  (as 
sickness),  is  open  to  every  traveller. 
In  the  agricultural  villages  the  case 
is  different.    At  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance there  is  a  Chinese  inn.    If  you 
want  to  stopj'you  can  put  up  there— or 
rather,  you  must  put  up  there.    Mon- 
gols may  visit  you,  but  you  cannot 
visit  them.    Then  the  inns  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  barrier  to  the  mis- 
sionary; and  thus   it   hi^penii  that 
though  your  inn  be  only  half  a  mile 
away^  it  may  take  longer  to  reach  a 
'   abode   than   ii  you  -^ot^ 


separated  from  it  by  a  week^s  joimie^r 
of    grass-land. — (e)    These  Mongols^ 
rank  properly  as  Chinese,  not  Mon- 
gols ;  and  as  such,  come  under  the 
range  of  the  Chinese  misaionaiy.   Al- 
most every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
them  speaks  Chinese,  and  the  peroeoft- 
age  of  Mongols  who  read  Chineafr '» 
not  very  much  less  than  that  of  Mon- 
gols who  read  Mongolian.     When  it 
is  remembered  that  there  is  a  hi^ 
staff  of  missionaries,  of  various  socie- 
ties, at  work  in  and  around  Pekinf,. 
surely  no  one  will  for  a  moment  inp- 
pose  that  these  Chinese-speaking  Mob- 
gols  are  the  proper  province  of  the 
only  Mongol  missionary  at  present  in 
North  China. 

**  Among  the  womadic  Mongols  the 
missionary  has  the  foUowiDg  adTan- 
tages: — (a)  In  their  desert  wildfl,  the 
Mongols  are  frank  and  hospitable; 
you  can  enter  tents  pretty  much  as- 
you  Uke,  and,  with  a  very  slight  in- 
troduction, you  can  be  on  very^endly 
terms,  (h)  The  country  is  open,  and 
if  he  possesses  a  tout,  and  camels  of 
his  own,  he  can  go  pretty  much  where 
he  likes. 

**  The  drawbacks  are : — (a)  Mongob 
are  afraid  to  have  to  do  with  any  soli- 
tary foreigner  far  away  from  the  fron- 
tiers :  their  fear  is  that  he  may  die  on 
their  hands,  and  this  would  land  them 
in  serious  trouble  with  the  Ghisese 
authorities,  (b)  Chiefs  might  caass 
trouble,  if  so  disposed,  (c)  Personal  in* 
conveniences,  such  as  trouble  with 
drunken  Mongols,  who  are  too  apt  to 
draw  their  great  knives ;  sickness  be- 
yond the  reach  of  help ;  exposure  in  wet 
weather,  when  no  fire  can  be  obtained* 
The  first  of  these  difficulties  can  be  got 
over  by  having  two  missionaries  in 
place  of  one ;  the  second,  by  presents, 
conciliatory  conduct,  and  by  not  stay- 
ing too  long  in  one  place ;  the  thiid, 
by  faith  in  God,  who  numbezs  tb* 
\i&.\x^  ^t  l\va  head  of  His  aerruitB.'' 
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2.-THE  LAMAS  (OE  PBIESTS).    THE  SAME. 

e  common  people  look  up  to  the  priests  as  their  models  of  excellence. 
ring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  this  large  portion  of  the  oommunity  is, 
ifore,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  whole : — 

certain  amount  of  military  service ; 
all  lamas  are  exempt  from  this,  and 
no    doubt   this    may    be    an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  minds  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  man  himself.     Let 
him  be  a  lama,   and  he  cannot  be 
called  away,  but  remains  quietly  at 
home,  tending  his  flocks  and  increas- 
ing his  herds.    Another  inducement 
to  those  who  possess  any  influence  or 
patronage,  is  the  hope  of  securing  a 
good    sinecure    in    a    temple.     The 
highest    ambition    of    a   lama    (who 
does  not  happen  to  be  bom  a  Buddha) 
seems  to  be  to  strut  leisurely  about 
in  the  airy  court  of  a  gaudy  temple, 
displaying  a  flat  face,  a  cleanly-shayed 
skull,  a  superb  silk  coat,  and  a  costly 
snuff-bottle.    There   are    such    sine- 
cures, and  there  are  such  lamas,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.    The 
yast  majority  of  lamas  are  as  poor  as 
rats,  and  for  a  living  are  glad  to  hire 
themselves  out  as  genuine  servants, 
herdsmen,  or  camel-drivers  in  the  tea 
caravans    that    cross    the    desert    in 
winter    from    Kalgan    to    Kiachta. 
Large   numbers   also  do  nothing  to 
earn  a  living,  but  subsist  by  begging. 
Begging   in    Mongolia    iq    a    grand 
trade.     One  of  the  prominent  tenets 
of  a  Mongol  is,  '  To  clothe  the  naked, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  is  meritorious.' 
Numbers  of  black  x^en  even  avail  them- 
selves of  this  religious  sentiment,  and 
are  beggars  by  choice  and  profession. 
But  THE  beggar  of  Mongolia  is  the 
lama;   he    has    special   facilities  for 
begging,  which  the    layman  cannot 
command.    A  Mongol,  by  refusing  a 
layman's  request,    simply  loses   the 
merit  which  would  have  accrued  from 
giving ;  but  when   the   be%^&x  \.%  ^ 


io  account  of  Mongolia,  or  con- 
ation of  Mongolian  matters,  would 
>mplete  without  considering  the 
t  class.  The  lama  is  half  the  male 
^xxtion  of  Mongolia,  This  is  the 
usion  I  have  come  to  from  per- 
[  acquaintance  with  families  in 
lus  parts  of  Mongolia.  The  reasons 
ecoming  lamas  are  various.  Some 
bom  lamas,  in  consequence  of 
)  vow  made  by  the  parents;  some 
eft  orphans  in  tender  years,  and 
^opted  into  the  temples  by  some 
>r  lama ;  sometimes,  in  cases  of 
less  of  parents,  or  of  the  boy 
lelf,  when  life  is  despaired  of,  a 
h,  who  would  otherwise  have 
a  black  man  (layman),  is  de- 
1  to  the  priesthood,  in  the  hope 
this  act  may  merit  the  mercy  of 
en,  and  avert  the  impending  ca- 
ty.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
)  offspring  is  always  set  apart  as 
ks,  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
from  the  idea  that  *  no  lama,  no 

Sometimes  a  man  becomes  a  lama 
da  own  deliberate  act  and  choice, 
ive  never  known  any  such,  but 
Mongols  tell  me  they  exist,  and 
laps  they  do,  for  the  lamas  enjoy 
dn  privileges  denied  to  the  black 
..  In  his  own  home  the  lama  is 
ted  with  reverence  and  respect, 
seat  of  honour  is  his ;  not  only 
lis  brothers  half  worship  him,  but 
parents  even  pay  him  deference, 
irtue  of  his  having  become  a  lama, 
is  looked  upon  as  having  entered 
A  higher  state  of  being.  Exemp- 
.  £rom  military  duty  may  also  act 
a  inducement  to  a  man  to  become 
aoBL,    AH  laymen  are  liable  to  a 
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priest,  he  is  afraid  to  refuse,  lest'the 
lama  should  blast  him  with  a  curse. 
Armed  with  this  fear,  they  can  and 
do  carry  it  with  a  high  hand.    They 
ride  about  on  horseback,  well-dressed, 
and  well-mounted,  quarter  themselves 
where  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  indi- 
cate to  their  hosts  the  sum  of  money 
they  expect  to  recoiVe  at  their  depar- 
ture.    Sometimes,  also,  they  associate 
themselyos  together  into  a  company, 
travel  about  as  a  camel  caravan,  and 
pitch  their  tent   here  and  there,  as 
they  say,  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the 
country.     From  their  privilege,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  act,  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  them  a 
noble  class  of  beggars,  but  the  very 
contraiy  is  the  case.    A  more  mean- 
looking  set  of  mendicants  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen.    Meanness  is  stamped  on 
their  very  faces.    They  seem   not  to 
have  one  single  idea  beyond.  What 
shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and 
from  whom  shall  we  beg  a  coat  ?  and 
in    these    men  we    have  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  purpose  en- 
tirely defeated    by  the    very  means 
employed   to    accomplish    it.     These 
men    nominally  separate    themselves 
from    the  world,   that   they  may  be 
free  to  think   of  higher   things;    in 
reality y  they  are  so  taken  up  with  the 
LOWEST  cares  of  this  world  that  they 
have    no    room    left    for    a    higher 
thought    There  is   not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  many  a  poor  layman,  with 
A  couple  of  wives   and  a  tentful  of 
<)hildren,  is  not  a  whit  more,  yea  not 
^o  much,  troubled  with  earthly  careS 
as  these  men,  who  are  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated unto  holiness. 

**  But  the  meanness  of  the  begging- 
class  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  lama- 
ism.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
morality  of  the  lamas  generally  is 
excessively  bad,  and  this  is  just  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 


lamaism.  There  are  three  main  sources 
of  vice  in  the  system : — 

"  (a)  Celibacy  of  the  lamas.— Oeli- 
bacy,  when  carried  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  any  community,  is 
dangerous.  Isolated  cases,  for  wliidi 
special  reasons  can  be  assigned,  may 
do  well  enough ;  but  when  it  becomes 
genei-al,  it  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  eriL 
Men  stimulated  by  a  soaring  ambi- 
tion, or  fired  by  the  burning  enthu- 
siasm of  religion,  may  be  able  safely 
to  throw  aside  all  the  entanglements 
of  life,  and  live  uprightly,  with  thdr 
eyes  fixed  on  the  one  object  of  their 
pursuit  a^  their  guiding-star ;  but  the 
lamas  are  celibates  simply  for  the 
sake  of  celibacy,  not  ennobled  by 
ambition,  unsanctified  by  religious 
enthusiasm. 

**(6)  Ignorance  is  another  fiiiitful 
source  of  evil  among  the  lamas.  The 
only  acquirement  of  the  lama  is  to 
know  Tibetan  characters,  and  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  the  sound  of  Tibe- 
tan words.  Of  the  Tibetan  language 
he  knows  nothing.  To  him  it  is  only 
a  set  of  sounds.  He  knows  no  more 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prayers  he  re- 
peats, than  does  the  wind  when  it  tarns 
the  praying-wheel.  Mongol  he  can 
speak,  for  it  is  his  mother  tongue; 
but  he  does  not  know  the  Mongol 
alphabet  even,  and  the  book  langnagCf 
when  he  hears  it  read,  he  hardly  half 
understands.  Of  literary  recreations 
and  pursuits,  therefore,  he  knows 
absolutely  nothing. 

**  (c)  Idleness  is  the  other  gr«at 
cause  of  evil.  This  is  the  oonseqnfinco 
partly  of  celibacy,  partly  of  igno- 
rance :  of  celibacy,  because  he  has  no 
family  to  work  for  ;  of  ignorance,  be- 
cause it  debars  him  from  pursuing  any 
kind  of  intellectual  and  engrossiog  re- 
creation. Put  these  three — oeUbicyt 
ignorance,  idleness — ^together,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceiTe  the  result '^ 
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3.— METHODS  OF  EVANGELISATION.    THE  SAME, 
means  available  in  attempting  to  convert  Mongolia  are : — 


Books. — Much  has  already 
3ne  in  this  line.  The  whole 
s  translated  into  the  written 
>e  as  used  among  the  Buriats. 
language  there  are  also  six  or 
food  Gospel  tracts.  These  are 
derstood  by  the  reading  Mon- 
the  North,  and  are  also  under- 
y  the  reading  Mongols  of  the 
though  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
.re  some  phrases  that  sound 
.  For  the  especial  benefit  of 
Lthem  Mongols,  but  also  well 
»od  by  those    of  the  north, 

a  catechism,  translated  by  Mr. 

,    and    published    in  Peking. 

Ls  been  extensively  circulated ; 

was  on    one    occasion    much 

by  hearing  a  man  in  Mon- 
t  Mongol,  remark  that  *  Many 
speak  of  Josus.'  More  re- 
Mr.Edkins  and  Mr.  Schercsch- 
have  finished  the  translation 
Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the 

language  as  used  among  the 
its,  a  tribe  in  the  south-oast  of 
ia.  This  translation  is,  at 
,  being  cut  on  blocks  at  Pe- 
id  it  is  hoped  that,  when  pub- 
it  will  bo  understood  and 
ited  by  the  reading  portion  of 
ilation  of  the  southern  half  of 


la. 

Pictures. — Bible  pictures,  with 
>f  bright- coloured  paint  about 
light  be  made  a  very  effectual 
•f  imparting  Bible  truth.  Take 
picture,  and  explain  it  to  a 
10  cannot  read,  and  he  not 
nembers  it,  but  goes  off,  and 
•eat  vividness  expatiates  upon 
}  friends.  Even  reading  men 
isdain  pictures,— on  the  con-      move.' 


trary,  foreign  pictures  of  all  kinds, 
but  especially  coloured  illustrations, 
are  most  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
Mongols  have  so  few  pictures  of  their 
own,  and  these  so  poor,  that  they  are 
never  done  begging  them  from  us; 
and  what  would  be  considered  a  very 
mean  production  in  the  West,  seems  a 
masterpiece  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mon- 
gols. 

**  (c)  Men. — This  is  tiie  great  want. 
Without  men  to  explain  them,  pic- 
tures are  useless;  and  without  men 
to  infuse  life  into  ideas,  mere 
knowledge  is  useless.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Buriats. 
Thanks  to  Bussia  and  the  Eussians, 
they  have  knowledge.  They  know 
that  things  which  they  believe  can- 
not be  maintained  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  they  possess;  but 
though  they  have  the  knowledge,  they 
hold  to  the  doctrines.  From  this, 
it  is  evident  that  mere  know- 
ledge cannot  shake  men^s  attach- 
ment to  Buddhism.  The  fact  is, 
they  are  bom  into  Buddhism,  not 
reasoned  into  it,  and  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  it.  If  they  are  to 
become  Christians,  it  cannot  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  dead  letter  of 
knowledge,  but  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  "personal  injluenc^  of  living  men. 
What  is  most  of  all  wanted,  then,  is 
MEN,  and  till  men  are  forthcoming, 
progress  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

**(cZ)  Money  is  the  fourth  means. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  Mongolia 
necessitates  much  travelling  on  the 
part  of  the  Mongolian  missionary. 
To  evangelise  nomadic  tribes  the 
evangelist   must   always   be  on  the 
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4.— FUTURE  PEOSPEOTS.    THE  SAME. 

Hopefully  regarding  the  future,  the  missionary  sees  in  apparent  ob- 
stacles the  overruling  hand  of  God,  in  preparing  the  minda  of  the 
people  to  receire  the  Gt)spel  of  His  Son : — 


*'A8  it  stands,  Mongolia  is  not  in 
BO  lamentable  a  state  as  some  countries. 
Admitting  all  the  inmiorality,  ad- 
mitting all  the  vice,  admitting  all  the 
habitual  lying  that  characterises  both 
priests  and  people,  there  is  still  much 
in  their  religious  state  that  cannot  be 
considered  without  satisfaction.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  cause  for  satisfaction 
is  the  vividness  with  which  they  seem 
to  realise  the  realities  of  the  life  to 
come.  Almost  every  action  of  a  Mon- 
gol is,  by  himself  and  others,  traced 
at  once  out  into  its  consequences  as 
regards  its  part  in  fixing  his  future 
destiny.  They  seem  to  be  living  con- 
tinually under  the  shadow  of  the 
world  to  come.  Their  religion  re- 
strains them  from  many  bad  things, 
and  urges  them  on  to  many  things 
that  are  good.  Above  all,  they  recog- 
nise most  vividly  a  God,  ruling  the 
world,  though  He  did  not  create  it ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  their  religion  are  thus 
far  correct,  in  that  they  reward  and 
punish,  by  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  ex- 
actly the  same  good  and  bad  actions 
as  are  rewarded  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  Christian  doctrine — ^believing 
in  Jehovah  and  Jesus  alone  excepted. 

**The  main  drag  on  the  wheels  of 
progress  is  the  lama  class.  In  Mon- 
golia everybody  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
a  lama.  The  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  lama  in  Mongolia  is  absolute. 
He  holds  the  souls  of  the  people  in 
his  iron  grasp,  and  by  this  means  it 
is  that  he  keeps  command  of  their 
purse.  But  this  mighty  incubus,  that 
presses  on  the  mind  of  the  Mongols, 
does  not  seem  to  be  for  ever.  It  is 
mighty,  it  may  live  long,  but  it  is 
even  now  being  destroyed  little  by 


little.  At  present  there  are  two  mam 
influences  at  work,  reducing  the  power 
of  the  lamas: — 

**(a)  Chineae  encroachmmU  on  (he 
South, — ^The  Mongols  resort  to  the 
Chinese  towns,  to  purchase  clothes 
and  other  necessary  articles  whicli 
their  own  country  does  not  sapjdf; 
the  Chinese  go  up  into  Mongolia^ 
to  purchase  Mongolian  products, 
such  as  horses,  cattle,  &c.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Chinese  are  Httle  bf 
little  pushing  themselves  up  into  Hon- 
golia — first  renting  little  pieces  of  the 
plain  suited  for  cultivation,  then  ae- 
qiiinng  by  purchase,  and  thus  settling 
down  finally  in  their  adopted  countiy* 
The  Chinese  are  a  worldly  sceptical 
people,  and  though  the  Mongols  would 
probably  be  indignant  at  the  charge, 
the  presence  of  these  Chinese  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  very  much  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  idle  lamas  aie 
held. 

**  (6)  Ruman  influence  on  the  ^orik 
The  influence  of  Bussia  is  undoubt- 
edly to  reduce  the  lama^s  power.  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  ;  but  suffifi^ 
it  to  say,  that  among  the  BuriatSjWho 
were  anciently  part  of  the  Mongols* 
the  lamas,  in  place  of  being  one  half 
of  the  male  population,  now  seem  to 
be  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it 

'*If  lamaism  presents  an  almioit 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gk)spel,  it  may  be  that 
the  worldly  influence  of  Russia  and 
China,  though  aggravating  their  pro- 
sent  condition,  is,  in  fact,  theOod- 
appointed  preparatio  evangdka  lor 
the  advent  of  the  Gk>spel  among  ^ 
Mongols." 
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III — ^ui\  |nbia. — gtllarn. 

ELLARY  district  lies  about  midway  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  coast?- 
idia.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency.     It  is  13,056  square^ 
I  in  extent,  and  has  a  population  numbering  1,653,000  people.     The  town 
about  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  River  Tungabuddra,   its  population 
The  languages  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the  district  are  Canarosc- 
The  mission  at  B(*Uary  was  established  in  1810,  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
isionaries — Revs.  E.  Lewis  and  T.  Haines. 

Qonths  of  February  and  March  la.st,  the  senior  missionary  at 
5  Kev.  E.  Lewis,  made  an  extended  tour  throughout  the  Telugu 
le  district.     During  this  tour  our  brother  vi.sited  many  places 
he  was  previously  unacquainted ;  among  these  was  the  town  of 
fAM,  to  which  the  extracts  given  below  principally  refer.     Here 
ary,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  found  a  Christian  congregation,  the 
le  labours  of  one  of  their  own  townsmen,  Seeta  Ra.m,  whose 
ind  acceptance  of  Christianity  arc  to  be  traced,  under  God,  to- 
ns of  Scripture  given  to  him  ten  years  ago  by  a  colporteur  from 
eeta  Ram  has  recently  passed  from  their  midst,  but  the  influence 
and  consistent  character  still  lives  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
community  whom  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  a  knowledge 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  * 

-ARRIVAL  AT  BOOKAPATNAM.    REV.  E.  LEWIS. 

iting  many  large  and  important  towns,  and  preaching  to  great 
•eople,  the  missionary  arrived  at  a  somewhat  considerable  town,. 
APATXAM,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  21th  of  February : — 

y  short  time  after  we  com-  was  who  had  just  come  into  the  town 

work  in  this  town,  an  with  them;  to  which  he  replied,  *IIe 

largo  number    of   people  is  a  son  and  servant  of  our   Great 

und  us  and  showed  great  Father.*     On  hearing  this  reply,  they, 

us,   our    work,   and    our  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  at  once 

people  of  one  house  in  concluded    that   we    were    Christian 

n  the  raised  seat  in  front  teachers,  and  that  the  books  we  had 

e  colporteurs  had  placed  brought  were  Christian  books.  A  con- 

and  sat  down,   appeared  versation  ensued,  in    which  we  dis- 

i  to  know  who  we  were  covered  that  they  knew  much  of  the- 

e  were  doing,  and  asked  Scriptures,  that  they  were  delighted 

ir  what  caste  he  belonged  at  our  arrival  in  their  town,  that  they 

ered,  in  a  very  ingenuous  regarded  it  as  an    answer    to  their 

fe  belong  to  that  strange  prayers,  and  felt   grateful    to   God. 

L     man.'       This    answer  During  the  day  a  very  large  number 

delighted  them,  and  they  of  Scripture  portions  Ihui  sold,  and 

lired  who  the  gentleman  various  congregations  in  different  parts- 
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of  the  town  listened  most  attentively 
to  us  whilst  we  ead  several  passages 
from  the  Bible  to  them. 

**  As  wo  intended  to  remain  in  the 
"town  two  or  three  days,  we  did  not 
deem  it  desirable  on  the  Saturday  to 
ehoTT  any  very  special  interest  in 
regard  to  the  persons  above  referred 
to ;  neither  did  we  put  ourselves  for- 
ward to  elicit  any  information  regard- 
ing the  ways  and  means  by  which  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  we  carefully  marked  every- 
thing we  heard  and  saw  throughout 
the  day,  and  oftentimes  did  our  hearts 
l)um  within  us,  and  our  souls  over- 
flow with  gratitude  to  God,  as  we  saw 
evident  signs  of  more  or  less  fami- 
liarity with  the  Bible  in  several 
persons  here  and  there  about  the  town. 
Before  the  day  closed,  we  knew  full 
well  that  the  Word  of  God  had  gone 
before  us  to  Bookapatnam,  and  that  it 
had  been  glorified.  We  had  also  ac- 
cidentally ascertained  much  of  the 
ways  and  means,  but  reseiTed  our  own 
enquiry  of  the  whole  matter  till  Sun- 
day morning,  when  we  went  to  the 
house   above  mentioned,    where    we 


were  most  heartily  welcomed  as  the 
*  messengers  and  servants  of  Hie  One 
true  God,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.' 

*  *  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  enter- 
ing the  house,  our  attention  was  fixed 
chiefly  upon  a  young  woman,  whowi 
a  widow,  a  somewhat  elderly  womsn, 
of  very  respectable  appearance,  and 
two  men,  all  of  whom  spoke  of  vhit 
they  had  heard  of  the  'Onetne 
God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  and 
of  Jesus  Chnst,  the  Saviour  of  men/ 
quoting  most  accurately,  and  with  as- 
tonishing aptness,  many  passages  from 
the  Telugu  Bible.  We  sat  down  in  tb 
midst  of  these  persons,  gaiiounded 
also  bv  a  considerable  number  of  at- 
tentive  and  half-wondering  listeners 
from  amongst  the  neighbours.  From 
the  conversation,  in  which  we  soon 
became  fully  engaged,  we  learned  tlie 
following  particulars  concerning  Seeta 
Eam,  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  who  had  died  some 
two  months  before.  His  mother  and 
widow,  the  older  and  younger  women 
just  mentioned,  'were  our  chief  in- 
formants.*' 


**  About  ton  or  twelve  years  ago, 
Seeta  Ram,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  a 
good  workman,  an  intelligent,  honest, 
highly  respectable  and  respected 
young  man,  a  native  of  Booka- 
patnam, received  from  some  Christian 
man,  supposed  to  be  a  colporteur, 
from  Bellary,  a  few  Scripture  portions, 
which  ho  then  and  there  com- 
menced to  read.  He  was  so  pleased, 
with  the  books,  and  his  mind  so  im- 
pressed with  their  tnithB,  and  at\x«Lc\/^d 


by  their  beautiful  precepts,  that  lie 
gradually  put  aside  the  *  Mahabhaia- 
tam^and  'Ramayanam,' — ^whichheliad 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  with  great 
diligence,  and  which,  it  appears,  li< 
understood  and  explained  well,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  'new  books.'  After  reading tiie 
Gospel  portions  he  had  received,  bo 
desired  some  merchants,  who  traded 
between  Bookapatnam  and  BeUaiyi 
^  ^Tocure  for  him  in  Bellary  a  luff^ 


2.— LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  SEETA  RAM.    THE  SAME. 

The  simple  record  of  this  good  man's  conversion  and  labours  recalls  scenes 
of  Apostolic  times,  and  proves  that  the  Gospel  has  lost  none  of  its  power 
on  influencing  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  : — 
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hicli  he  gave  them  one 
they  brought  him  a  copy 
ju  Bible.  This  he  com- 
:ead  from  the  beginning, 
•me  portions  every  day, 
ilk  according  to  its  holy 
1  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
ives  who  'walked  with 
vere  the  *  friends  of  God,* 
learned  himself,  he  en- 
arefullyand  diligently  to 
I  to  all  around  him,  and 
)ral  of  his  friends  to  come 
3  erery  evening  when  he 
3k '  to  them,  and  explained 
e  could.  To  this  course 
id  his  wife  at  first  strongly 
id  it  was  with  great  emo- 
jmsolves  told  us  how  often 
ased  to  place  the  lamp  for 
)om,  or  to  li^ht  it  for  him, 
y  it  with  oil  when  it  was 
!hey  tried  by  every  means 
oa.  He  however,  by  kind 
ersuasions,  which  ho  ever 
more  powerful  means  than 
lands,  not  only  prevailed 
at  length,  to  help  him  in 
)ffices,  but  to  join  the  corn- 
met  to  hear  the  Word, 
loy  said,  *  soon  became 
•n  honey  or  the  honey- 
s  party  continued  to  meet 
3  in  the  week,  and  invari- 
iday,  for  more  than  throe 
Duld  not  find  out  the  oc- 
leir  choosing  to  meet  on 
srhat  led  them  to  keep  the 
During  this  time  Seeta 
)  upright  and  honest  con- 
ictity  of  his  character,  his 
most,  fervent  prayers  to 
od  whom  his  neighbours 
V,'  his  steady  unwavering 
)  idol  worship,  and  his  faith 
he  Saviour,*  was  revered 
ighly  honoured  by  most, 
)d  by  all.    Very  few  ever 


attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  none 
to  persecute  him.  He  had  never  gone 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  his  native 
town ;  and  had  never  any  inclination 
to  go  far  from  his  home,  even  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  ever  wearied  to 
see  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  that 
prevailed  around  him ;  his  pious  soul 
longed  to  depart  to  the  pure  realms  of 
light  and  happiness  above  ;  and  he  was 
often  heard  to  say,  *  I  am  quite  ready 
to  depart  when  Qod  shall  call  for' me.' 
About  a  year  ago  he  became  some- 
what ailing  in  health,  but  was  not  so 
ill  as  to  cause  any  alarm  to  his  friends. 
He  continued  more  earnest  and  de- 
voted than  ever  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures himself,  and  explaining  them  to 
others,  and  in  prayer.  On  one  parti- 
cular evening  he  appeared  especially 
anxious  to  speak  seriously  and  so- 
lemnly to  every  one  of  his  friends,  and 
whilst  reading,  from  the  Book  of  Eeve- 
lation,  the  description  of  heaven,  he 
was  himself  much  affected.  After 
finishing  the  chapter,  he  laid  down  the 
book,  asked  his  friends  if  they  under- 
stood the  beautiful  words  he  had  read, 
if  they  could  see  the  beautiful  city,  if 
they  did  not  then  behold  the  glorious 
light !  Later  the  same  evening,  with- 
out any  apparent  pain,  and  without  a 
struggle,  he  passed  through  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  into 
the  glorious  presence  of  the  God  whom 
he  had  served  and  loved. 

**  Some  time  before  his  death  ho  had 
desired  his  Mends,  when  he  died,  to 
place  in  his  hand  in  the  grave  the 
'  Book  of  Life,'  a  small  tract,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  to  distribute 
the  few  Scripture  portions  which  he 
had,  far  and  wide,  that  all  may  learn 
the  truth  and  come  to  God.  The 
Bible,  which  he  had  so  long  read,  he 
desired  to  be  kept  in  the  house,  and 
read  amongst  his  friends,  whom  he  en- 
treated still  to  meet  as  they  were  wont. 
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He  had  oarnestly  oxhorteil  hvn  wife 
and  motlior,  and  in  fact  all  his  f riendup 
to  hold  fast  the  Word  of  God,  to  re- 
member the  story  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  to  be  prepared  to  forsake  all 
that  thoy  held  in  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  remembering  His  word, 
'  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  talce  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  Mo.'  He  had  repeatedly 
assured  them  that  'true  piety  con- 
sisteth  not  in  reading  the  Word  of 
God,  nor  in  heaiing  it,  but  in  faith- 
fully walking  acoording  to  its  preoopts.* 
He  had  expressed  a  great  hope  that  at 
some  time  he  should  see  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  learn  from  him  the  best 
way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  the  full 
meaning  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  appears  not  to  haye 
had  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
baptism  by  water,  and  often  said 
that  he  thought  the  true  baptism 
was  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
purifies  the  soul. 

"  Those  who  had  listened  much  to 
his  teaching  when  alive,  revere  his 
memory,  carefully  treasure  up  his 
words,  and  speak  of  him  as  their 
*  beloved  teacher,  whom  God  had  sent 
to  them.'  Some  others  in  the  town 
and  surrounding  villages,  who  revered 
l^im  living,  but  who  knew  not  the  real 
spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  the  humility 


of  his  life,  after  his  death  hna^ 
offerings  of  coooaniits  asd  iaeti 
and  offered  a  kind  ai  woEifaqpat 
grave,  believing  him  to  be  a  «i 
through  whose  intercesdoa  with  C 
on  their  behalf  they  may  oM 
heaven.  This  practice  wm  caiis 
until  very  reoentlj. 

'*  These  are  the  facta  which  i 
related  to  us  conoeming  a  young  i 
who  had  become  a  Christian  id 
without  the  help  <or  directioBof  i 
Christian  teadxer  bat  tihe  Woidnfl 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  rsTMk 
things  of  God  to  every  honest  Mqi 
ing  mind.  And  these  facts  of  a  Cb 
tian  life  were  noted  and  reUtad  U 
by  persons  who  had  never  ni 
Christian  memoir,  and  who  hid 
personal  knowledge  of  any  Chziii 
man  or  woman,  but  the  one  whoN 
had  mode  so  deep  an  imprsesion  s 
themselves.  We  were  very  canfa 
make  enquiries  of  various  peiaoBi 
the  town  who  knew  Seeta  Ban, 
were  entirely  disinterested  in  his 
his  work;  and  everything  wetf 
learn  from  thorn  was  so  muck 
more  in  coufiimation  of  thefSEtfUtl 
related,  every  (me  bearing  the  }a$ 
testimony  to  his  consistent  and 
voted  lifo,  nud  his  great  zaal  ia 
new  faitU  ho  had  embraced.*' 


3.— EFFECT  OF  HIS  TEACHINGS.    THE  SAME. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  comparative,  if  not  absolufee  a] 
eibility,  of  the  Bible  making  its  own  wjn-,  and  bearing  testimony  to  it«i 
Divine  origin  and  adaptedness  to  man  in  the  midst  of  those  nations 
own  other  gods,  follow  other  religions,  believe  in  other  sacred  bookit 
swayed  by  many  superstitions,  and  ruled  by  ceremonies  and  cmI 
altogether  opposed  in  spirit  and  practice  to  those  of  the  Bible.  Tike  1 
community  gathered  by  our  friend  shows,  however,  wbat  may  be  act 
plisbed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  accompanied  by  the  help 
guidance  cf  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  places  where  the  voice  of  the  ism 
JDifisionar}'  baa  never  "beeu  Visniii  *. — 
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list  now  relate,  ai?  briefly  as 
'hat  we  ourselves  saw  of  the 
is  teaching,  which  will  alford 
t  possible  testimony  to  his 
lowledge  of  Scripture,  his 
rstanding  and  appreciation 
e,  and  the  aptitude  and  force 
L  he  taught  it  to  others.  This 
:  necessary  a  short  notice  of 
oso  persons  who  formed  the 
^taRam's  con  gregation,and 
[ally  regarded  him  as  their 
rhis  congregation  was  oom- 
M  mother,  his  wife,  and  two 
)  mentioned,  and  two  women 
pectablo  position  in  Hindu 
om  a  neighbouring  town, 
reral  lads,  members  of  the 
liese  we  found  wore  in  the 

of  meeting  together  every 
»r  prayer  and  the  further 
he  Bible,  the  two  women 
herroo  coming  down  to 
am.  This  congregation  met 

on  the  Sunday  in  question 
1  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ig,  and  to  me,  at  least,  happy 
'.  have  ever  had.  Wo  gave 
ip  in  the  Erst  place  to  talk 
pture  truth,  or  rather  to  find 
the  individual  members  of 
igation  knew  of  Scripture. 
[y  all  showed  a  very  quick 

and  clear  appreciation  of 

and  a  very  correct  know- 
le  Bible  from  beginning  to 
f  spoke  with  the  greatest 
Scripture  doctrines,  always 
ire  language ;  and  used 
[lustrations,  references,  pre- 
stories  so  fully  and  freely  as 
to  conclude  that  they  must 
I  carefully  reading  Christian 
on  for  a  number  of  years, 
iwer  to  a  question  put  con- 
3  creation  of  the  world,  the 
^ta  Bam  gave  readily  the 
nd  correct  description  of  the 


creation  in  the  exact  language  of  the 
Bible.    With  the  same  facility  did  she 
epoak  of  Abraham,  the  'Friend   of 
God,*  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of  Moses  and 
David.      Tho    Psalms  of  David  she 
delights  in,  and   repeats  portions  of 
many  of  them ;    the  Ten  Command- 
ments she  knows  perfectly;    is  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Job; 
con^ares  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  histories  of  tho 
New,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ.     She  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  in 
the  history  of  Jesus ;  with  the  miracles- 
and  parables  of  our  Lord ;  with  the 
last  command  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles,  to  '  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gt>spel  to  every  creature.* 
She   showed  a  familiarity   with   the 
history  of  the  apostles :  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Peter,  his  fSall,  repentance, 
and  recovery ;  with  the  conversion  of 
Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus  with 
letters  from   the    chief    priests     'to 
the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any 
of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or 
women,  he  might  bring  them  bound 
unto  Jerusalem,'  and  with  his  subse- 
quent devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and   his    precious   Epistles    to   the 
Churches.    She  asked  many  questions 
regarding  some  passages  in  the  Epis- 
tles, the  meaning  of  which  she  did  not 
clearly  imderstand. 

'  *  From  another  member  of  this  small 
congregation— aman  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age — we  heard  Bible-stories 
and  truth  so  oorrectly  repeated,  that 
we  were  reminded  of  what  we  had  read 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century, 
who  had  no  copies  of  the  written  Word, 
but  treasured  up  all  that  they  had 
heard,  perfectly  in  their  hearts  and  me- 
mories. When  speaking  to  him  of  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  God  some- 
times takes  care  of  His  people  he,  in 
illustratioii  o£  \Xi^  tniL>2t\.  o^  ^\i3aS^  ^^ 
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said,  went  through  the  whole  history 
<jf  Moses,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  people  of  Inrael,  describing  every 
incident  most  minutely  and  correctly 
and  with  groat  fervour.  He  spoke  of 
Moses  as  a  babe  hidden  by  his  mother 
^n  the  ark  of  bulr  shos  in  the  river, 
for  fear  of  the  cruel  yrannical  king  of 
Egypt ;  of  his  being  discovered  by  that 
very  king^s  daughter  and  brought  up 
in  the  palace;  of  his  flight  from 
Egypt ;  of  God's  appearing  to  him  in 
the  bush,  which  burned  but  consumed 
not ;  of  his  return  to  Egypt ;  of  the 
plagues  which  God  sent  upon 
the  people;  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites — the  incidents  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar 
of  fire,  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  rock  which  Moses  struck,  and 
the  stream  which  followed  them 
thence ;  of  the  manna  sent  down  from 
heaven,  the  wonders  of  Sinai,  Moses 
ascending  Pisgah,  his  dying  there  and 
being  buried  by  God  liimself.  With 
the  same  minuteness  did  he  describe 
some  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus— psur- 
ticularly  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
His  bidding  the  rash  of  Peter  to  come 
to  Him  on  the  water,  Peter's  gradually 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  water 
as  his  faith  grew  less  and  less,  until 
Jesus  stretched  out  his  hand  and  saved 
him,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  *  little 
faith.' 

**  The  other  members  of  the  congre- 
^tion,  though  not  able  to  repeat  so 
readily  what  they  know,  show  many 
unmistakable  proofs  of  their  acquain- 
tance with  and  love  for  the  Scriptures. 

"Scripture  words,  phrases,  similies 
and  illustration,  which  I  had  considered 
only  a  Christian  congregation  of  con- 
siderable experience  could  properly  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  and  which,  if 
my  opinion  before  this  had  been  asked, 
I  ^Lould  have  pronounced  aaso  foreign 


in  the  Telugu  Bible  to  purely  Teluga 
people,  that  very  few,  if  any,  wodd 
be  able  to  understand  without  oonssder- 
able  help  from  some  Christian  teadw 
who  had  beenmuchinstructedtheram; 
such,  the  members  of  this  congr^aiion 
not  only  appreciated  when  they  heazd 
them,  but  themselves  freely  used  wit^ 
great  aptness  and  force,  proving  bi- 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Bible  in  Telugu  was  not  to  themi 

•  Sealed  Book,'  but  the  plain  Word  rf 
God. 

**  The  unaffected  way  in  which  efes^ 
one  of  them  spoke  of  God  as  '  Our 
Father  in  heaven,*  of  Jesus  as '  Oor 
Saviour,'  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  tf 

*  The  Comforter  and  Teacher,'  shoted 
that  flesh  and  blood  had  not  rereoled 
these  things  unto  them. 

*'  Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the 
s  mall  con  gregation  which  Seeta  Bub 
had  collected  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
read  and  explained  by  him.  Althou^^ 
they  have  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  not  one  of  the  female  meD' 
bers  of  this  congregation  can  reidi 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Ondis* 
covering  this  fact  we  expressed  oor 
surprise  that  they  knew  so  znaGhc^ 
Scripture  language  and  that  the7al>i> 
knew  so  well  in  what  part  of  the  Sbk 
the  different  passages  they  quoted  vfrt 
found,  and  asked  to  know  the  leaMS* 
The  answer  given  was — '  He  tan^ 
us  so  thoroughly,  with  so  much  I0** 
and  earnestness,  that  we  could  notbi^ 
remember  his  words,  and  well  ire  re- 
member too,  his  manner  when  teaoh- 
ing  us.' 

<*  This  fact  speaks  for  itself,  «^ 
bears  testimony  to  the  extraoidinaiT 
ability  of  Seeta  Ram  to  teach  theWoid 
of  God,  notwithstanding  that  he  him- 
self had  never  learned  from  the  mosth 
of  any  earthly  Christian  teacher. 
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4.     EXTENT  OP  HIS  INFLUENCE.    TKE  SAME. 

.  Ham's  efforts  were  not  limited  to  his  own  circle :  and  who  can 
the  amount  of  good  which  may  result  from  a  word  spoken  in 
D  a  solitar}'  wanderer^  or  from  a  tract  dropped  by  the  wayside. 


efforts  and  influence  were  not 
to  the  few  persons  now  noticed. 
>hbour3  of  his  came  to  us 
for  *The  Book*  that  their 
ad  himself  loved  and  taught 
When  going  to  the  lanes  and 
of  the  town,  speaking  to  all 
e  saw,  of  the  Groat  King  who 
n  command  to  his  servants  to 
he  highways  and  hedges,  into 
(ts  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and 
all  to  the  marriage  of  his  Son, 
ed  the  house  of  a  carpenter 

busy  at  work,  and  called  him 
omething  of  our  message.  IIo 
.tely  responded,  and  informed 
10  had  hoard  the  same  good 
m  Seeta  Eam,  and  that  ho  had 
which  that  good  friend  had 
tn ;  whereupon  he  showed  us 
r  tho  Gospel  of  Luko  in  Tclugu, 
:  from  us  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
l  Mark  in  addition. 
a  Eam*s  mother  shed  tears  of 
jled  with  sorrow  as  she  told  us 
on,  *her  beloved,  pious  son,' 
jed    to  tell  mo  many    sweet 

she    said,    *  and  begged  me 

0  pray  to  the  one  true  God ;  ho 
)  before  to  the  beautiful  city, 
be  his  memory !'  The  old 
r  son  had  used  so  much,  and 
as  needing  to  be  rebound,  wo 

1  upon  her  to  givo  us  in  ex- 
br  a  new  one,  after  convincing 
the  contents  were  tho  same. 

'•  great  would  have  been  our 
e  had  come  upon  this  young 
1  worker  in  tho  midst  of  his 
and  had  been  privileged  to 
EQ  his  own  lips  of  his  know- 


ledge and  experience  of  the  Truth,  and 
to  have  answered  the  few  questions  ho 
wished  to  have  answered  !  But  he  has 
gone  before  us  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom.  He  rests  from  his  labours 
and  his  works  do  follow  him.  lie  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh — speaketh  loudly 
and  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  his 
native  town ;  speaketh  to  us  to  work 
while  it  is  day  in  spreading  tho  Word 
of  Life  far  and  wide,  never  doubting 
that  tho  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.  lie  speaketh  words  that  may 
well  shame  those  who,  whilst  holding 
the  Bible  in  their  hands  and  professing 
to  be  guided  by  its  Divine  light,  dare  to 
doubt  whether  its  light  is  strong  and 
clear  and  steady  enough  to  lead  a  Hindu 
into  the  pure  knowledge  of  God  and  a 
holy  life.  He  speaketh  words  that  will 
silence  their  clamour  who  say  that  *  the 
Biblo  can  never  hope  to  make  way  when 
the  Kamayanam  and  Mahabharatam 
have  gone  before.'  Ho  speaketh  to' 
every  Christian  labourer,  to  labour  in 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  to 
sow  beside  all  waters,  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  go  overj-- 
whero  preaching  and  teaching  the 
"Word.  He  speaketh  words  of  grati- 
tude to  all  the  faithful  men  who,  heed- 
less of  opposition  and  despite  many 
discouragements,  still  hold  that  the 
Bible  will  in  every  place  bear  ^'itness 
to  God,  and  lead  men  to  the  Saviour  : 
and  who,  full  of  hope,  diligently  seek 
to  send  it  to  the  four  comers  of  tho 
earth,  amongst  all  nalyions  and  people 
and  tongues.'* 
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l.-AKBIVAL  OF  MISSIONABIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Hill,  wife  of  the  Ber.  S.  J.  Hill,  and  three  children^  from  Be&hix- 
FOiiE,  North  India,  August  8th. 

The  Bey.  C.  F.  Moss  and  child ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ja^^ies  Barker  and  family, 
from  Madaqascar,  August  24th. 

2.— DEATH  OF  MBS.  ABBS. 

Wo  have  noticed  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  decease,  on  the  iSlk 
-June  last,  of  Mrs.  Abbs,  wife  of  the  Bey.  John  Abbs,  of  Kirby  Moorsiqi, 
Yorkshire,  formally  a  missionary  in  connection  with  this  Society,  and  labour 
in;?  at  Parkycualky,  South  Travancore. 

When  in  the  year  1859,  after  twenty-two  years*  labour,  necessity  oompalkd 
her,  and  on  her  account  Mr.  Abbs,  to  retire  from  the  work,  her  heart  yis  u 
much  in  love  with  it  as  at  the  beginning  of  her  course.  God  had  prospered  the 
work  of  theii*  hands ;  many  who  had  been  worshippers  of  other  gods  had  beei 
led  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God*  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaveiL 
**  Many  daughters**  among  the  heathen  have  arisen  to  caU  her  blessed,  and  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  appear  as  the  evidences  that  her  ^'  labour  was  not 
in  vain  in  the  liord.'* 

3.— DEATH  OF  MBS.  BOBINSON. 
Many  friends  of  the  Society  will  have  observed  with  interest,  that  oneof  tke 
Home  Secretaries,  the  Bey.  Bobert  Bobixson,  has  during  the  past  montii 
been  called  to  suffer  the  most  painful  bereavement  known  to  a  Christian  house' 
hold.  Mrs.  Bobinson  had  been  for  some  time  an  invalid ;  but  during  the  montli 
of;  August  her  health  failed  rapidly,  and  she  died  on  Thursday,  September  19tL 
She  was  the  centre  and  the  strength  of  a  most-affectionate  and  happy  houseliold: 
and  as  a  pastor's  wife  and  as  a  Christian  friend,  she  was  held  in  loving  regaid 
by  all  around  her.  The  Directors  have  expressed  their  warm  sympathy  irith 
their  valued  friend  and  colleague  in  his  painful  loss ;  and  they  are  perauded 
that  the  feeling  will  bo  shared  by  a  large  number  of  tlie  Society's  frieodi 
throughout  the  countrj'. 

4.~DEATH  OF  MISS  DAVIES,  OF  DABWEN. 

In  common  with  a  largo  circle  of  friends  in  Lancashire,  the  Directors  hATe 
been  called  to  sympathise  with  the  Bev.  T.  Davies,  of  DarwoD,  in  the  sadden 
.and  painful  decease  of  his  daughter,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing,  at 
Barmouth,  in  North  Wales.  Miss  Davies  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  &11  who  knew  her.  She  was  a  good  Latin,  German,  and 
French  scholar,  and  had  passed  several  scholastic  examinations  with  credit 
Her  musical  attainments  also  were  of  a  high  order,  but  she  was  q^ecttUv 
•distinguished  for  her  piety,  her  marked  amiability,  and  for  her  eamestnflfieiii 
all  that  concerned  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  was  hoped  that,  early  in  the  comiBg 
year  she  would  proceed  to  Madagascar  as  a  missionary's  wife ;  and  the  higM 
expectations  were  formed  as  to  her  career  of  usefulness.    But  such  wu  B0t 

Prod's  will,  aud,  after  &  brief  interval^  she  has  foUowod  her  exoeUent  motto  t9 

the  higher  service  of  the  l[iQa"^%n)L^  ^otV^. 
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lY. — Contribttfions. 

From  IQth  Auju9t  to  16//*  September,  1872. 


LONDON. 


I>»acjr  of  thp  lute   JumeR 


.,Emi. 


5    0    0 


2    0    0' 


I  Iptteifh         TavXft     fttrpot. 


Leiriicy    of    tbP     tote    W.  /•wy.   AuxUIarv 31    S    0 

H ■  inlet,  Em|. 90    f-   0  •*    o    w 


I,  Uobert,  Enq.  ..100    0    0 

/.,  EiM|.,  per  H.  J. 

•1 mo    0    0 


Krtuiiil.  AuxIUnrr,  for  MoflTat 
IiwUtute    10  10    0 


COUNTRY. 


___!         l»«..ft»r  ^\ld«M.<■  Fund    ..     .^0    0 


l-wcs,  f«ir  RpT.  J,  Bfii/ortl.    Collected  by  MIm 

.NeM-      Churih.  i      ^'"ilth   nnri    Mw    Krerett 

i^iitU  Ariita 5    0    0        fur  Mr*.  Corbold'i  School. .     5    0    oi 


Do.  forMr8..\IuwbeysSch    5    0    0 


I^tfhrtt  3tiH%Ur 214    f 


.  Mr%.,  fi»r  f»»'ho(»J 
ihiiiinfi;;!!,  Mada- 


Bi*ho;ut  fit.,rtfnr<l.  AVnoithntn 
Dv'Hth,  i:*ii.,  far  MadaKni*- 


1  19    0 


car 


10 


0    0  I  ■'''"»^*"  '"••    A  Friend    . . . .  loO    0 


.VflLourne,  Drrbygl j  I  ro ."1110 


,  L>ci 3     0     0  I         •' 

Mm.     W.     C.     Dyer,    for 

••n    nndrH..ii.'«  ^Vidows' Fund    400 

.■^•v^'.viiu';;.'  ««.,.„„„„.„. ,^_T  _,.,„.,__ ,,,,.  _,^  ^,..^,^ 


Jaj-M*li..<liiil..a.     :i  10    0 

Bri^titt.   .1.  HnnnRtyno,  F.M)., 

f.w  TmluiiiiT  ConvpilH   iu 


\IimhI   CoIi'inHii,  Fmi.,  r,,!- 

Moflat  iiwtiluU'    113    « 


•r«:ov.  U.  Hohin- 

rn"  UuiiHM Ill     0    0 


.M«djitfa»iMr      for      Evaii- 


R>-Il.stk-  Work 21    0    0     yWlh2raUr,n    17     1 


T^nl  with    

rtrnt  fiuit^ot   all  Burnhnin   2    9     6 

cna^i'  —  I'niv.  1  — — 
.'»     0    0 


Xorlh  S.'iie'ift.    Auvjllary  ..   u     jj  10 


Birmirtifham.    Anxlllury..  ..Jtfi     9     6 


Ir».  lullrn ,s    0    0  I  Pre^fon.    Auvi'.iary.  KnowJc 

*  "                Do.  PoultMn  )r  r.vbb'    ....     0     !»     0 

»r.^.  >■.'«: 5    0    Oj  ;      Do.  l^'K.ic)  uf  tJi«  late  llev. 

: C/z-ic/zMif/,  DUtrutAtixSliary  27    0    0  it.  SJat*- 19  ir,    q 


li»    0    0 


3Il*>«    0  10    0 


G^Ur,„o,,t;..    AiixllUry....  30    2    5     B,Kh.U,U.     Providr-iKe  Ch..  17    4    0 


W,.  K, 


1     1 


Cifvibcrln.-iii.    Au\iliury   ....  65    4    6 


linuitbitttoui.  Park  Chutrh..    9  11    9 


i>.At  str.vt 9  17    a 


•'•<'•■.  CiilVv  tiun.-.     7     0     0 


Cftulmlfifjh     i     !i     H 


t.M.;.    Auxiliary 11  1-i    0        i>itt«    k.-*  wUL;."  i.   .V *  V    ^    ' 


I>r»i /on,  near  (inintham.   Mr. 


',    i/jj/Mry,     for 

tof  lUv,  r.  O.t;. 


J .  Cuboi u 1     0    0  i 


Ditto,   K;iHt  HoniUKh  ch., 

I      ,  J'oJlPct.on 1^  iH    0 

I      Ditto, South  Llirto  Chunb  IS    u    u 


10    0    0 


DoutjUi*,  i^ie  of  Man.     Col- 


SL.rrufsa.    U.G.IIobbofc,  C^q.     1     1 


Iwtlons,  HufhHIUChurvU  13  10    0  ! 


K.  E.  Kill   0     5     0 


■•/ 0  16    6 


Sfifjn, hi.    I.rpu  y  of  thf  late 

Ea^'-x.    Au\iliar>-  VO    0    0        i.""'"**'".  •'»'«"'''.    I'-'l  .   IM-r 

Mr.  Jo^bua  Muith 1,34    7    g 


kHftfl,       Puplar. 


I 


J'ouhnirf 


7     8     r)  , 


■  Sinithamf.toti.    T.ojfacv  of  the 

laU'Mm.  Mary  Jtukcr  ....400    0    0 


»*»"-"*y 4  14    ft  \  Furersham    Tjidie*' Working 

I'ariy  for  Ffuiale   Lducu- 

r'".*     r.„,fjr.,,a.  tlon  m  the  hki*t 1«    tt    3    SoHthpntt.    .\uxlliary 180    0    0 

»fA,     M  »)     I  ol-  — ~—    •  ___^^^ 

>i    O    o|  Gntrmt^},,!.      l»rlnrp«    Street 

j      Auxiliary 32    9    Q  \  Spttldiug    I7    q    q 

;  GodnlmtHi 4q  12    2 

>  Srnkftifnni-Tifnt.    For   "\Vi- 

,-  ,  ,  '      dowft' I'uiid 11a 

Jialeftrotth.  For  Mada{rasrar    J    5    0  *    ^ 

UmJifiir.  I^OTcy  of  the  late                   Sundrrimid.     Oeonre    Hun 
ttLKIrFnacUCi'OMdey,  Ht.  luOO    0    01     ter,  iu«v 1  <i    % 


9    4    S 


«   CXmv/W      May 

•  20    0    0 


CfcwpW,      Will- 


4  13    9 


/ 


\ 
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r<iri«(Aril. 

CoUd-tcd  by  Miw  Windrntt. 

For  Native 
Tpacher,  Wm. 
Hooker 10    0    (> 

For  Grnentl  Pur- 
poses   13  10    0 

For  China   Fond  20    U    0 

For  India   Fund  10    0    0 

53  10    0 


£<limbtirph.  Aoxlliarj.  Min 
Mnir,  forMadagaacar  ....  10    0    0 


COLONIAL. 


MiltoH,  Brisbane 


:  5  1 


JtaddinjfttH.      A.  0.  Btoart^ 
Emi ID    0    0' 


MISSHiN  STAT  I  ON  ^. 


( 


Hamilton.    For   Motbt    In  !  Jtanimia.      On    account    of 

ktltution,  per  Dr.  Moffat..  35    5    0.      i-ontribution»,  1871 113    o   r. 

Ditto,     a      Friend,      for  

Moflht    Inatitntlon,  per 


Tirtrton.    F.  S.  Gcrris,  Eiiq., 
for  MadagaM-ar 5    0    0 


WaUinffonl 


17    8    0 


WeytMouth.    Gloucester  Ch.  10    5    0 


Whitbif.    Auxiliarr 31    6    0 


intheriJge   3  15    2 


n'^fTomhf  ami  South  Bwk$. 
Auxilinrjr 38    7    3 


SCOTLAND. 

Arorh-hii-Inrtr»es%.         Col- 
lections       5    5    6 


Dr.  MoAiti M    0    0     JUtrvton^o.       Per     Rev.     J. 

Ditto,    J.  Wlnirate.  Eaq.,  Chalnirrv  


for  Moffat  Institution  ..     .1    0    0  i 

I 


w  :  11 


HuHtlep.    Auxiliary 31  16    2 


Keiu.    Mr.  John  Cook 1    2    6 


Kilmamocl.  Lefracj  of  the 
late  Mn.  Helen  Broim, 
leva  deductions  6    B    4 
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:  true  nature  and  just  limits  of  Christian  tolerance  furnish  a  problem 
ch  the  course  of  modem  thought  has  brought  into 'the  foremost  rank 
>ng  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  no  verbal  disputation  or  logical 
sle,  to  which  practical  Christians  can  afford  to  give  the  go-by,  leaving 
» the  curious  and  idle.  It  is  a  most  practical  question — both  with 
rence  to  differences  of  creed  amongst  Christians,  and  with  regard  to 
-Christian  error.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  direction  mistaken 
rs  are  most  dangerous  :  for  they  lead  in  one  extreme  to  the  inhuman 
must  we  say  too  human  ?)  wickedness  of  persecution ;  in  the  other, 
le  denial  of  any  certainty  in  religious  truth,  any  boundary  between 
h  and  error. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  some  startling  illustrations 
ither  extreme.  We  have  seen  an  archbishop  angrily  called  to  book 
aaving  spoken  of  certain  Hindoo  gentlemen  and  Burmese  nobles  as 
solute  heathen,''  and  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  heathen  litera- 
— ^for  which  the  praise  of  perfect  tolerance  is  claimed — before  he 
^ures  to  think  Christianity  superior  to  Paganism.  On  the  other 
1,  we  have  seen  the  streets  of  prosperous  and  busy  Belfast  swept  by 
^rm  of  actual  civil  war,  while  two  factions,  Protestant  and  Catholic,. 
1  claiming  to  be  the  champions  of  Christ's  Church  and  doctrine,  vied 
L  one  another  which  should  show  the  most  flagrant  disobedience  to 
ist's  precepts  and  the  most  shocking  absence  of  a  Christian  spirit, 
be  truth  must  lie  somewhere  between  these  extremes.  It  is  very 
ssary  that  we  should  be  able  clearly  to  see  where  it  does  lie,  and 
ilate  our  views  and  practice  accordingly. 

hristianity,  in  fact,  has  both  a  tolerant  and  an  intolerant  aspect. 
b  it  has  a  tolerant  side  was  very  little  understood  by  Christians 
iselves  three  hundred  years^  ago— when  all  En^l^ud  ^oa  ^>\\^gb'\ 
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into  motiming  at  the  news  of  the  hideous  massacre  of  the  Hoguenots ; 
when,  thirty  years  earlier,  a  fair,  fertile  district  in  the  south  of  Fiance 
was  turned  into  a  desert,  twenty  villages  or  towns  burned,  and  between 
3,000   and  4,000  innocent  Waldenses — ^men,  women,  and  children- 
massacred  ;  when  even  Calvin,  though  he  interceded  with  the  magistrates 
to  give  Servetus  an  easier  death  than^buming  alive,  yet  believed,  as  abnost 
all  men  did,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  blasphemeis  to 
death.     A  mighty  revolution  has  taken  place  [since  then.     No  goYern- 
ment  would  dream  of  repeating  the  crimes  of  three  hundred  years  ago; 
and  probably  not  one  English  Protestant  could  be  found  to  say  tliat 
Calvin  and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  right.     We  well  know 
that  our  Master  would  say  to  all  who  think  thus  to  do  Him  service,  as 
He  said  to  the  disciples  who  were  for  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  Samaritans,  ''Ye  know  not  what  maimer  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  for 
the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save/' 

Yet  Christianity  has  also  what  for  plainness  I  venture  to  call  its 
intolerant  side.  We  cannot  truly  understand  or  exercise  Christian 
tolerance,  tmless  we  also  understand  and  sympathise  with  that  sense  of 
the  boundless  importance  of  truth,  and  the  deadliness  of  error,  which 
pervades  the  whole  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles ;  and  that 
intensity  of  personal  conviction  which  forms  the  very  backbone  of 
Christian  faith. 

Consider  what  are  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the  Gospel 
takes  its  stand.     First,  that  all  who  do  not  know  God  are  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness .    Secondly,  that  all  who  do  not  love  God  are  in 
a  state  of  sin — transgressing  the  most  essential  law  of  their  own  natore 
and  of  human  society.     Thirdly,  that  this  darkness  and  sin  are  the 
actual  condition  in  which  the  Crospel  finds  mankind.     Setting  out  with 
assuming  these  three  facts,  the  Gospel  bases  on  them  its  positive  teach- 
ing : — First,  that  Christ,  an<}  Christ  alone,  is  the  Kevealer  who  makes 
God  known,  and  the  Mediator  who  restores  us  to  love  and  obedience ; 
and,  secondly,  that  those  who  refuse  light  and  salvation  through  Christ, 
and  choose  darkness  and  sin,  are  doomed  to  hopeless  ruin,  and  ''  sbll 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  His  power." 

Now  these  are  not  subordinate  doctrines  of  Christianity,  about  whidi 
men  may  doubt  and  differ,  and  yet  be  good  Christians  aJl  the  vhik. 
They  are  its  very  foimdation  and  substance ;  which,  being  taken  away, 
Christianity  might  indeed  have  in  it  some  portions,  more  or  leas,  of 
truth,  but  as  a  revelation  and  as  a  religion  it  must  be  false.  And 
certainly  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian  merdj 
because  he  receives  certain  fragments  of  Christian  doctrine,  rejectiog 
Ghristianity  itaeU. 
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Men  axe  lost.  Only  truth  can  save  them.  Those  who  continne 
ignorant  continue  unsaved ;  but  those  who  reject  truth  are  doubly  lost. 
*^  This  is  the  condemnation^  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light.'' 

Men  are  lost.  Only  love  can  save  them  ;  for  the  central  truth  which 
brings  salvation,  and  in  obejring  which  the  soul  is  purified,  is  the 
message  of  Divine  love.  "  "We  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that 
Crod  hath  to  us."  "  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  Grod  ;  for  God  is 
love." 

Men  are  lost.  Only  Christ  can  save  them ;  for  it  is  in  Him  that  the 
truth  and  the  love  of  God  are  manifested.  ''  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time  :  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him."  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God  "  (St. 
John  simply  says  "  the  love  " — ^as  though  there  were  no  love  but  this), 
^'  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us." 

Christianity  is,  then,  by  its  nature  intolerant  of  those  evils  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  As  truth,  it  can  make  no  terms  with  error.  As  love,  it 
-can  swear  no  truce,  but  is  sworn  to  deadly  war  with  sin ;  for  love  is 
law  and  the  fulfilling  of  law,  and  sin  is  the  transgression  of  law,  and 
the  parent  of  hatred,  wrong,  and  misery.  As  the  work  of  Christ  it  can 
admit  no  counter  claim  of  authority.  Christ  did  not  come  to  discuss 
the  works  of  the  devil,  allowing  it  as  an  open  question,  with  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  whether  they  shall  be  tolerated  or  not ;  but  to 
destroy  them.  He  does  not  say,  "  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  repent ; 
but  still,  if  you  will  not,  God  is  your  Father,  and  all  will  come  right  at 
last  :'*  but,  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Christianity  is  intolerant,  as  light  is  intolerant  of  darkness,  which  it 
annihilates ;  as  Spring  sunshine  is  intolerant  of  the  dull  bareness  and 
desolation  of  Winter,  which  it  banishes,  replacing  it  with  the  beauty  and 
fulness  of  freshly  budding  life;  as  liberty  is  intolerant  of  bondage, 
health  of  sickness,  wealth  of  poverty,  neither  of  which  can  subsist  with 
its  opposite. 

""in  a  word,  Christianity  is  earnest,  and  practical.  The  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  not  a  system  of  opinions,  views,  theories,  which 
men  may  hold  or  reject  or  leave  undecided,  and  life  go  on  just  the 
same ;  but  a  remedy  for  evils  of  which  mankind  are  dying.  "  Thou 
shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their 
sins." 

There  aro  a  vast  number  of  persons — nominal  Christians  as  well  as 
non-Christians — to  whom  this  practical,  earnest  decisiveness  of  the 
Gospel  is  its  most  odious  feature.  K  we  could  smile  and  say  to  them — 
''We  believe,  for  our  parts,  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Deity  and  atonement 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  reconciliation  with  God  and  eternal  life 
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through  Christ :  you  take  different  views.  What  does  it  matter  1  We 
shall  all  emerge  into  light,  and  be  happy  together  at  last " — ^this  they 
would  call  liberal,  truly  enlightened,  the  language  of  generous  charity. 
But  if  we  avow  our  conviction  that  "  he  that  hath  the  Son  of  God  hath 
life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  '* ;  and  that  "he 
who  believeth  not  is  condemned  already  " — ^then  we  appear  to  these 
persons  bigoted,  self-opinionated,  narrow-minded,  foes  to  free  thought, 
out  of  harmony  with  this  enlightened,  progressive  age  ;  utterly  lacking, 
they  will  even  tell  us,  in  Christian  charity. 

No,  not  in  Christian  charity !  Wanting,  it  may  be,  in  that  kind  of 
charity  which  will  calmly  see  a  man  drowning,  and  smilingly  say  to 
him — "  I  trust  you  will  suffer  no  serious  inconvenience ;  I  belieye  the 
ground  is  quite  as  firm  at  the  bottom  as  on  the  bank."  The  Lord  Jesus 
and  His  apostles  have  given  no  example  of  such  charity.  Their  charity 
is  that  of  the  man  who  plunges  in,  at  peril  of  his  own  life,  to  rescue 
the  drowning  wretch ;  and  who  holds  back  with  friendly  violence  and 
urgent  protest  the  rash  adventurer : — "  You  must  not !  The  weeds  are 
long  and  tough  and  matted ;  the  current  is  powerful ;  it  is  death  to 
vnture  ! " 

The  intolerance  of  bigotry  is  the  intolerance  of  selfish  pride,  wishing 
to  make  others  bow  to  our  opinion,  our  party,  our  authority,  or  that  of 
our  leaders.     The  intolerance  of  Christianity  is  the  intolerance  of  love. 
Its  message  of  God's  love  to  His  sinful,  lost,  wandering  and  revolted 
children  is  the   Divine  sign  manual,  unmistakably  distinguishing  the 
Gospel  from  every  religion  which  man  has  patched  up  for  himself.  This 
love  it  is  which  kindles  on  its  lips  a  fiery  intensity  of  denunciation 
against  falsehood  and  sin — the  master-evils  whereby  men  are  ruined  and 
destroyed.     St.  Paul's  words,  thrilling  and  glowing  with  intense  personal 
conviction,  while  radiant  with  inspired  authority,  tell  how  widely  diffe^ 
ent  a  thing  from  Christian  charity  is  the  latitudinarian  impartiality  of 
indifference,  which  is  tolerant  of  error  only  because  it  has  no  zeal  for 
truth.      "  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness! 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  1    or  what  part  hath  he  that    believeth    with  an 
infidel  ? '' 

What,  then,  is  not  tolerance  a  Christian  virtue — a  distinguishing 
feature  of  true  Christianity  1  Assuredly,  true  tolerance  is  the  child  of 
Christianity,  for  it  is  another  name  for  love — love ,  of  truth,  and  love  to 
men.  Wherein,  then,  does  this  tolerance,  so  widely  different  fh)m  what 
often  usurps  its  name,  essentially  consist  1 

The  true  idea  of  Christian  tolerance  is  to  be  gathered  (I  conceive)  from 
the  following  three  peculiar  and  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Gospel, 
as  taught  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
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First. — The  absolute  prohibition  of  compulsion  in  every  form,  and 
of  all  that  is  akin  to  compulsion,  in  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of 
truth.  The  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  is  to  be  spread  by  the  power  of 
truth  and  love  only.  They  who  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
they  who  would  smite  with  the  sword,  on]  its  behalf,  know  not  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  or  what  work  they  have  to  do.  The  tares  must  not 
be  pulled  up,  even  if  we  could  be  perfectly  certain  which  are  tares 
and  which  are  wheat.  If  Christ's  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  His  servants  fight;  but  now  is  His  kingdom  not  from  hence.  It 
is  not  merely  that  temporal  governments  are  forbidden  to  meddle 
within  the  province  of  religion,  but  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
temporal  governments  are  null  and  void  within  that  province.  If  men 
could  be  brought  truly  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel  by  fining  and 
imprisoning  them,  it  would  be  a  merciful  and  righteous  thing  to  do  so, 
and  our  Lord  would  from  the  outset  have  chosen  magistrates  for 
missionaries,  and  emperors  and  kings  for  apostles.  All  the  sad  and 
shameful  history  of  Christian  persecution — from  the  gigantic  iniquities 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  wholesale  massacres  of  Jews,  Albigenses, 
Hussites,  Lollards,  Huguenots,  Yaudois,  down  to  the  smoother-faced 
civil  tyranny  of  Acts  of  Uniformity,  Five-mile  Acts,  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  and  the  like — has  borne  witness  for  above  fifteen  hundred 
years  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  in  utterly  forbidding  to 
His  disciples  the  use  of  weapons  they  have  yet  been  so  ready  to  seize, 
so  reluctant  to  lay  down. 

When  we  consider  how  natiu*al  it  is  to  be  angry  with  people  for 
dififering  from  us,  and  how  reasonable  it  looks  that  the  magistrate, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  put  down  wrong  action,  should  also  restrain  that 
subtlest  kind  of  wrong  action — wrong  thought  and  speech — this  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  Gospel  is  no  feeble  evidence  of  its  super- 
human origin. 

Secondly. — The   clear  distinction  drawn  in  the  New  Testament 

BETWEEN  ERROR  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  THE  VICTIMS  OF  ERROR.   The 

doctrine  of  God's  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  joined  with  infinite  love  to  the 
sinner,  is  another  Divine  autograph  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Our 
instincts  point  quite  the  other  way.  We  naturally  identify  the  criminal 
with  his  crime,  and  the  partisan  of  error  with  his  creed.  This  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  sectarian  bigotry.  Christian  tolerance  requires  that  we 
speak  the  truth  in  love ;  that  we  make  war  on  error,  not  on  the  persons 
who  hold  it ;  that  we  show  to  them  personally  such  respect,  sympathy, 
soarteous  kindliness,  and  patience,  that  he  who  is  of  the  contrary  part 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  us. 

Thirdly. — ^The  setting  up  of  love  to  Christ  as  the  core  and  test  op 
Christian  unity  :  love  being  explained  to  mean  personal  adh&r«s^<^ 
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and  faithful  service :  having  Christ's  commandments  and  keeping  them. 
"  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerityr' 
The  hearty  practical  recognition  of  this  great  canon  amongst  all  Chris- 
tians will  be  the  death  of  sectarian  animosity.  It  demands  the  soirender 
of  all  exclusive  pretensions,'such  as  those  of  the  High  Churchman  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Plymouth  Brother  on  the  other  hand ;  but  not  the 
sacrifice  of  any  conscientious  conviction  of  truth,  or  the  abatement  of  our 
zeal  for  truth,  so  long  as  we  heartily  recognise  the  liberty  and  loyalty 
of  those  who  bow  as  we  do  to  Christ's  word,  but  interpret  it  differently. 
Both  love  and  conviction,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  free. 

"With  these  three  main  principles  as  our  guide,  we  may  gird  ourselTes 
to  the  practical  solution  of  that  most  difficult  of  problems, — How  to  be 
zealous  for  truth  without  bigotry,  and  intense  in  our  convictions  while 
humbly  mindful  that  we  are  not  infallible. 

EUSTACK  R    CONDEB. 


By  J.  S.  E.* 
{Continvsd/rom  last  number.) 

XLVIII. 


Every  one  knows  how  a  ti'ain  of  thought  may  be  started  by  a  casual 
word  or  passing  incident,  which,  through  the  association  of  ideas  rapidly 
linking  one  thing  to  another,  may,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transport 
you  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  times  before  the  flood,  or  to  the 
starry  heavens !  I  observed  the  other  day  a  number  of  biUs  posted  side 
by  side  announcing  that  sermons  would  be  preached  in  such  and  such  & 
place,  by  so  and  so,  and  collections  made  after  the  several  services.  I^ 
so  happened  that  the  places  and  preachers  belonged  to  different  religious 
bodies — Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  "Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Independent,  and 
even  an  "  Iron  Room."  In  a  moment  I  was  at  Corinth,  Philippi,  and 
Antioch,  walking  about  the  streets  to  see  if  I  coidd  find  any  simihir 
placards  advertising  sermons  by  Paul  or  Barnabas  !  Of  course  we  can- 
not conceive  that  in  apostolic  times  there  was  any  thing  of  the  sort;  but 
we  are  so  familiar  with  such  things  now,  that  we  never  question  their 

•  These  letters,  which  have  a  moaning,  were  adopted  by  the  author  when  he  con- 
sented, at  our  request,  to  contribute  to  our  pages.  They  will  continue  to  be  used  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  that  they  will  probably  be  superseded,  if,  as  we  hope, 
the  "  Short  Essays  "  will  go  on  through  another  volume.  It  is  enough  to  »y,  *^ 
present,  that  our  readers  must  by  this  time  be  aware  that  J.  S.  E.  ataad  fx 
T.  BiNNEY.  EDiwa. 
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propriety,  or  think  of  them  as  indicating  how  we  have  drifted  away  from 
he  patterns  and  precedents  of  the  first  churches.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
itterly  impossible  to  take  the  New  Testament  and  to  say,  with  respect 
o  church  customs  and  arrangements,  "  We  will  do,  or  7iot  do,  exactly 
v^hat  we  find  here,  or  don^t  find.''  I  once  saw  a  number  of  persons  kiss 
ach  other  while  taking  the  Communion,  because  they  thought  that  St. 
i^aul  had  enjoined  this  form  of  salutation,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  literally 
•beyed !  I  remember  a  young  minister  being  requested  by  his  deacons 
o  draw  up  a  number  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  church.  They  were 
o  be  taken  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  and  were  to  bring  the  society 
nto  exact  harmony  with  the  model  of  a  primitive  community,  according 
o  apostolic  precedent  and  law.  He  took  the  men  at  their  word,  and 
Vcerw  out  from  St.  Paul's  letters — ^including  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  those 
o  Timothy  and  Titus — a  series  of  rules,  which  when  produced  very 
nuch  surprised  his  friends,  as  they  contained  many  things  they  had  never 
Jiought  of,  never  realized  as  actual  parts  of  primitive  church  order,  or  as 
requiring  to  be  put  into  practice  in  these  our  times.  They  were  probably 
right ;  but  the  incident  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
professedly  most  intent  on  following  apostolic  precedent,  and  conforming 
X)  "the  pattern  shewn  them  on  the  mount,"  do  not  do  it  with  anything 
ike  literal  exactness.  The  fact  is,  we  have  to  do  with  principles  and 
tnds,  not  merely  with  forms  and  methods.  Different  churches  may  be 
iqually  apostolical  though,  in  seeking  to  secure  the  same  spiritual  results, 
hey  act  on  and  carry  out  the  same  general  principles,  but  under  different 
brms  of  procedure.  Hence,  modem  circumstances  may  justify  us  in 
lot  doing  some  things  which  the  first  churches  did,  and  in  doing  others 
>f  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which  might  rather  surprise  them  if 
bhey  were  here  to  witness. 

XLIX. 

TVith  respect  to  different  forms  of  church  government,  it  does  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  great  evil  in  their  existence.  What  is  to  be 
Lamented  is,  that"  any  .one  should  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
exclusively  authoritative  and  Divine,  and  those  that  differ  from  it 
regarded  as  perilous  to  their  adherents.  To  suspend  salvation  on  the 
f<ynn  of  the  fold — to  affirm  that  any  that  differ  in  construction  from  our 
own  cannot  include  sheepy  or  only  here  and  there  one,  by  special  favour 
or  a  happy  accident, — this  is  surely  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  rebuked  His  disciples  for  want  of  cordiality  towards  some  who 
cast  out  devils,  merely  because  they  "  followed  not  with  them."  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  all  the  apostolic  churches  were  constituted  exactly 
after  the  same  model.  There  might  be  among  them  "  differences  of 
administration,"  though  the  same  spirit.     He  who  cared  not  about  the 
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Gospel  being  preached  "  even  of  envy  and  strife,"  so  long  as  it  taw 
preached,  was  not  a  man  to  have  attached  importance  to  any  modes  or 
forms  so  long  as  spiritual  results  were  secured.  Books  have  been  written 
by  the  advocates  of  different  systems  of  church  government  to  show,  by 
clear  and  distinct  proof-texts,  that  theirs  was  the  only  one  scriptuially 
sustained.  Each  of  the  advocates  did  this,  and  coidd  select  and  arrange 
the  several  passages  on  which  he  confidently  rested  his  case — a  rather 
sti-ong  presumption  that  each  really  had  something  to  rely  upon,  and 
that  either  from  things  differing  in  different  churches,  or  from  the  pro- 
gress of  development  within  the  apostolic  age  itself,  facts  and  statements 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  which,  separately  taken,  may 
constitute  a  basis  on  which  different  theories  might  plausibly  be  based. 

L. 

Supposing  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  CongregationaHst  to 
have  written  their  several  books,  as  just  indicated,  I  can  conceive  of  a 
person  reading  them  over,  laying  them  down,  and  then  saying  to  him- 
self: "  These  systems  are  all  right  and  all  wrong — though  right  and 
wrong  in  different  degrees.  There  is  something  in  the  record  in  favour 
of  them  all,  but  the  book  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any.  There 
is  more  perhaps  in  support  of  each  than  the  thoroughgoing  advocates  of 
the  others  will  admit.  There  is  more  of  Episcopacy  than  is  quite  palat- 
able to  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent ;  there  is  more  of  Presby- 
terianism  than  the  Independent  and  the  Episcopalian  can  easily  digest; 
and  there  is  more  of  Congregationalism  than  either  the  priest  or  the 
presbyter  can  manage  to  get  rid  of.  Now,  while  I  have  my  personal 
convictions  of  what,  in  my  view,  is  most  accordant  with  primitive  usage, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel,  and  most  adapted  to 
universality,  yet  I  believe  that  all  the  systems,  if  worked  by  spiritoal 
men,  and  for  spiritual  purposes,  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  their  societies 
cJiurcJteSy  and  their  advocates  and  adherents  '  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life.'  Each  '  holding  the  Head,'  and  striving  *  in  godly  sincerity'  to 
serve  Him,  and,  while  seeking  to  do  so  in  that  mode  believed  to  be 
best,  looking  out  with  an  eye  of  delight  and  a  heart  of  affection  on  those 
who,  in  tlieir  w&j,  are  trying  to  do  the  same — cultivating  intercourse  and 
communion  with  them — and  constantly  saying  in  their  salutations  and 
their  prayers,  '  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity ' — such  men,  whoever  tliey  might  he,  and  such  societies,  vihai- 
ever  was  their  fonn,  woidd  have  nothing  about  them  of  a  schism  or  a 
sect.  So,  at  least,  I  feel  and  think,  all  the  warnings  and  fulminations 
of  bigots  notwithstanding." 

U. 

Last  month  something  was  said  about  congregational  singing;  a  great 
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deal  might  be  said  about  public  prayer  and  congregational  worship.  I 
niay  go  into  this  subject  by  and  by ;  at  present  I  introduce  it  by  the 
following  short  colloquy,  which  once  passed  between  two  friends  of  mine, 
whom  I  will  name  respectively  A  and  B. 

A.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  if  the  worship  of  our  churches 
was  conducted  in  a  different  place  from  the  pulpit,  that  single  circum- 
stance would  of  itself  have  many  and  important  results.  Let  the  wor- 
ship remain  just  what  it  is — reading  and  prayer  conducted  exclusively 
liy  the  minister ;  yet,  if  he  stood  somewhat  lower  than  in  preaching, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  spake  mith  the  people,  and  as  one  of  them,  unto 
Grod,  it  would  be,  I  believe,  beneficial  in  its  influence  both  on  him  and 
the  congregation.  It  would  give  to  the  worship  greater  importance  by 
attaching  to  it  a  more  distinct  character,  and  giving  it  a  completeness  in 
tself.  There  would  be  a  relief,  too,  to  the  minister  in  the  mere  change 
>f  position  from  the  desk  to  the  pulpit ;  and  there  would  grow  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  classes  of  feeling  appropriate  to  each  part  of  the 
service.  The  proper  and  specific  idea  of  the  pulpit  is,  that  from  it  tJie 
people  are  to  he  addressed.  The  minister  goes  into  it  to  preach ;  that  is 
his  object,  and  everything  that  takes  place  after  his  entering  it  and  until 
he  does  preach  is  a  parenthesis — something  that  comes  in  between  his 
taking  his  position  and  fulfilling  his  function.  It  is  too  often  endured  as 
ft  delay,  not  enjoyed  as  a  delight.  I  could  wish  to  separate  the  pulpit, 
Rrith  all  its  associations,  from  the  worship  of  the  Church.  I  think  the 
people  would  then  listen  to  the  prayers  less  in  the  spirit  of  "  hearers  " 
^n  many  of  them  do  at  present.  This  would  be  a  blessed  preparation 
for  hearing  when  the  proper  time  came ;  and  the  state  of  mind  proper 
to  hearers,  as  such,  would  come  into  action  theuy  and  not  before. 

B,  You  seem  to  expect  great  results  from  very  small  things.  But 
Mrhaps  you  think  that  your  change  of  position  would  affect  our  min- 
sters also,  and  lead  some  of  them  more  literally  to  pray  than  they 
)ftendo? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

B.  Perhaps  you  would  like  surplices  and  gowns  —  a  change  of  dress 
or  the  minister,  as  well  as  a  change  of  place  1 

A.  No,  I  care  nothing  about  that — at  least,  nothing  about  differences 
ind  changes  of  dress.  Some  sort  of  official  gown  I  not  only  have  no 
objection  to,  but  I  rather  prefer.  There  is  a  decent  propriety,  I  think, 
n  the  Presbyterian  churches,  in  not  only  the  minister,  but  even  the 
precentor,  having  his  official  dress.  I  confess  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  go 
into  the  pulpit  as  an  auctioneer  goes  into  his  rostrum  ;  or  as  a  lecturer 
iscends  the  platform,  and  comes  before  an  audience.  But  Dissenters 
lave  no  idea  of  a  congregation  being  anything  hvi  an  audience.  Hearing 
rith  them  is  everything.    In  fact,  they  have  little  else  to  do. 
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LII. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  wrote  to  me  :  "I  sometimes  think  it  would  be 
well  if  there  were  occasional  recognized  silences  in  onr  worship,  brief 
aelaJis,  pauses  between  praise  and  prayer,  in  which  the  soul  might  rest 
and  gather  itself  up  for  fresh  devotion,  as  a  bird  in  its  flight  alights  for 
a  moment  on  branch,  mast,  or  rock,  and  then  soars  again  with  a  new 
vigour.  That  portion  of  the  Church  which  values  the  uses  of  silenoe 
cannot  be  altogether  mistaken."  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  hsTe 
sometimes,  on  special  occasions,  requested  a  congregation,  between  & 
lesson  and  a  prayer,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  silent  devotion.  It  wift 
felt  to  be  solemn  and  impressive. 


Pilate  had  ascended  the  judgment  seat  to  hear  and  ratify  the  dedsion 
of  the  people  between  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  when  a  servant  brought  him 
a  message  from  his  wife  :  **  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  thatjuU  Ma^ 
for  I  luive  suffered  much  this  day  in  a  dream  because  ofHimJ*  Her  mind 
was  full  of  irrepressible  forebodings  that  a  great  injustice  was  likely  to  be 
committed  against  the  Prisoner  whose  fate  was  in  her  husband's  hands. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  had,  in  some  way,  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Jesus.  From  the  time  of  His  arrest  her  thou^ts- 
had  so  turned  upon  Him  that  her  sleep  had  been  disturbed  by  painfol 
dreams,  wherein  His  figure  and  fate  were  foreshadowed.  It  is  a  Tery 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  all  the  disciples  had  fled,  and  the  oldest  of 
them  had  boldly  denied  the  Master,  and  no  friend  durst  say  one  word 
for  Him,  this  strange,  heathen  woman  was  the  only  person  to  plead  His 
cause  and  declare  His  innocence.  She  stands  in  the  background,  behind 
the  larger  figure  of  her  weaker  husband,  and  hidden  by  the  multitude  of 
notable  people  who  thirsted  for  Jesu*s  blood,  but  very  lovely  in  her 
righteousness  and  gentleness.  Probable  traditions  declare  that  she  became 
an  avowed  disciple  of  Him  whom  her  husband  delivered  to  death,  and 
the  Greek  Church  has  written  her  name  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

The  eftbrt  which  Pilate's  wife  made  to  save  Jesus,  though  it  wia 
unsuccessful,  was  by  no  means  a  vain  one.  In  the  light  of  her  messige 
we  see  how  gracious  influences  were  operating  to  dissuade  Pilate  finom 
injustice,  and  to  restrain  him  from  the  guilt  he  finally  incurred.  Pilate 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  surrendering  Christ  to  death.  He  knew  how 
unjust  and  outrageous  it  would  be.  He  tried  in  crooked  ways  to  avoid 
so  doing.  He  weakly  cx{)ostulated,  and  oflered  a  substitute  to  ftpp^^ 
the  wrath  of  the  people.     Then  came  the  startling  remonstrance  and 
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rarning  of  a  good  wife.  It  was  like  an  omen,  and  conveyed  a  super- 
latoral  suggestion.  How  often,  in  critical  moments,  when  standing 
rresolute  on  the  verge  of  decision,  some  clear,  friendly  voice,  speaking 
igently  and  positively,  breaks  the  spell  of  doubt  and  sets  us  free  to 
roceed  aright.  To  Pilate,  already  recoiling  from  crime,  a  good  wife 
[)eaks,  and  through  her^a  good  God  speaks  in  warning,  and  his  guilt  was 

>  much  the  greater  for  having  received  and  disobeyed  this  message,  in 
rhich  the  restraining  power  of  Divine  grace  was  conveyed. 

This  incident  reveals  the  fact  that  Christ  was  not  without  His  triumphs 
ven  in  the  darkest  hours  of  His  humiliation.  When  He  hung  upon 
be  cross,  and  all  His  power  and  glory  seemed  to  have  been  stripped  from 
Tim,  one  of  the  wretched  malefactors  in  whose  company  He  suffered 
uddenly  testified  of  Him  and  found  life  in  His  words.  So  during  the 
wful  days  immediately  preceding  His  crucifixion,  when  He  stood  friend- 
ass  among  enemies,  a  Koman  lady  appears  to  testify  that  He  is  indeed  a 

Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  all  the 
easons  of  Christ's  greatest  external  weakness,  and  at  the  lowest  ebbings 
f  His  apparent  influence,  the  evidences  of  His  real  power,  and  the  wit- 
.esses  of  His  saving  spirit,  made  their  appearance  in  unexpected  quarters, 
lius  has  it  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Persecution  haa 
rasted  the  foliage,  broken  the  branches,  and  spoiled  the  fruits  of  this 
Tree  of  Life,"  but  has  never  destroyed  the  vitality  of  its  root.  The 
ower  of  Jesus  is  ever  manifesting  itself  in  the  strangest  forms  and  most 
nlikely  quarters,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  hopelessly  broken.  While 
^te  sits  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  about  to  deliver  '^  that  just  Man"  to 
he  fury  of  the  priests,  the  wife  of  Pilate  utters  her  testimony,  and  from 
is  own  household  there  shines  forth  the  one  single  ray  of  light  upon  the 
Dene  of  dai'kness  and  horror.  Thus  Jesus  triumphs  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 

The  message  of  Pilate's  wife  reflects  a  light  upon  her  personal  charac- 
sr,  and  shows  us  something  very  noble  and  beautiful  in  it.  She  was  a 
roman  of  principle  and  courage.  She  possessed  a  high  honour  of  justice, 
he  had  looked  more  clearly  into  Christ's  character  than  her  husband, 
ecause  her  eye  was  single. 

"  That  just  Man."  That  was  her  conviction.  Then  nothing  could  justify 
lis  condemnation.  The  fear  of  God  was  in  her  heart,  and  a  supreme 
aspect  for  righteousness.  Hence  her  message  was  finely  conceived  and 
ravely  interposed.  It  uttered  a  spirit  of  simplicity  as  opposed  to  a  spirit 
f  policy.  In  her  is  the  pious  spirit ;  in  her  husband  is  the  prudential 
pirit.  She  treads  the  straight  path  of  principle ;  he,  the  crooked  ways 
f  polic3\  She  said,  "  It  is  wrong,  and  that  suffices ; "  he  said,  "It  may 
e  necessary."  Had  Pilate  possessed  his  wife's  simplicity,  honesty,  and 
>arage,  that  Prisoner  in  his  hands  would  never  have  been  surrendered 

>  the  Jews.  She  was  truthfid  j  he  was  not.  She  could  never  have  asked 
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his  sceptical  question  concerning  truth.  That  was  the  difference  between 
husband  and  wife. 

It  is  this  same  difference  which  one  |>erceives  now  among  people,  and 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  pious  or  politic.  How  can  we  too 
highly  estimate  the  value  of  that  upright,  downright,  onright  character 
which  knows  no  profounder  prudence,  no  more  promising  policy,  than  to 
act  promptly  and  forwardly  upon  positive  convictions  of  what  is  right 
and  just — ^which  has  not  learned  to  question  the  instinctive  assertioDSof 
the  moral  sense,  and  which  exalts  the  claims  of  truth  high  above  all  con- 
siderations of  self-interest !  This  is  simplicity  of  character.  It  is  the 
ground  of  all  graces  and  virtues.  It  is  what  is  especially  needed  just 
now  in  all  departments  of  society  and  business,  and  in  all  the  intercourse 
of  life.  It  brings  its  possessor,  be  it  noticed,  into  close  sympathy  witli 
essential  Christian  truth,  and  enables  him  to  discern  and  appreciate 
spiritual  things.     For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  "  Spiiit  of  Truth  ! " 

Pilate's  wife  discerned  Jesus  as  peculiarly  the  just  man,  and  both  per- 
ceived and  appreciated  His  singular  virtue  and  sanctity,  because  she  had 
this  simplicity  of  character.  She  had  an  eye  and  a  mind  for  the  trutli, 
and  the  truth  was  revealed  to  her  and  in  her.  She  stands  forth  in 
striking  and  beautiful  conti'ast  with  her  vacillating  and  sceptical  husband, 
who,  for  the  lack  of  her  simplicity  and  fidelity,  could  cross  all  his  com- 
punctions of  conscience,  set  aside  his  brave  wife's  timely  warning,  and 
basely  surrender  to  scourging  and  crucifixion  the  Man  in  whom  he  could 
find  no  fault  at  all,  and  who  filled  his  soul  with  awe  and  wonder.  Hm 
wife  and  her  husband !  She,  with  her  brave  dissuasion,  cutting  rig^t 
down  through  all  sophistries  and  perplexities  with  one  stroke,  "tbt 
just  Man  ! "  He,  basely  surrendering  an  innocent  man  to  death  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  and  then  weakly  washing  his  hands  of  responsibility ! 

One  other  thing.  Let  it  be  fairly  recognized  that  Pihite,  in  his  official 
station,  was  encompassed  by  temptations  which  his  wife  could  not,  and 
shoiUd  not  have  felt.  Many  considerations  would  throng  in  upon  him 
of  a  very  perplexing  and  trying  nature.  Had  his  wife  been  equally  en- 
compassed with  political  solicitudes  and  involved  in  political  perplexitiei, 
her  virtue  might  have  been  sorely  tried,  and  possibly  also  corrupted.  It 
is  better  for  woman,  better  for  man,  better  for  all  persons  and  parties,  for 
all  reasons,  that  she  shall  continue  to  be  a  non-participant  in  political 
affairs.  Let  her  not  be  forced  into  the  temptations  of  ofiidal  Ufe,  where 
much  of  her  delicacy  of  moral  perception  would  certainly  be  lost,  and 
most  of  her  power  to  restrain  and  purify  the  conduct  of  men  would  be 
surrendered.  If  we  must  have  Pilates,  let  us  still  be  able  to  have  ^ 
wives  of  Pilates  unspoiled  by  the  rough  contacts  of  active  political  life. 
Let  us  still  be  able  to  bring  forth  in  the  quiet  places  of  domestic  life  these 
sweet  and  holy  powers  of  womanhood,  whose  indirect  influence  upon  the 
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dministration  of  public  affairs  now  far  exceeds  all  popiUar  estimation, 
zid  will  ever  far  outweigh  all  the  possible  advantages  of  their  direct 
ctivity  in  such  affairs.  God  grant  that  the  day  may  never  dawn  when 
be  women  of  our  land  shall  find  themselves  no  longer  secluded  from  the 
«roe  tumults  of  political  life,  but  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  through 
rhich  men  so  perilously  pass ;  and  no  longer  able  to  speak  to  men  in  any 
urer  tones,  and  sweeter  keys,  and  lofbier  strains,  and  nobler  persuasions 
ban  are  continually  heard  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  public  life;  and  when 
he  still,  small  voice  that  now  sends  forth  its  messages  of  pure  counsel 
ikd  holy  warning  from  the  sacred  seclusion  of  peaceful  households,  more 
Ofwerfdl  than  the  wind,  thunder,  and  storm  of  the  street  and  the  conven- 
ioD,  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  the  land. 

E.  P.  Parker. 


Wit  "^ahm  ittl^. 

8  it  true  that  the  Press  has  supplanted  the  Pulpit,  and  become  the  great 
eacher  of  the  agel  The  .freedom  of  the  press  is  only  second  to  the 
reedom  of  speech,  and  both  enter  immediately  into  our  idea  of  a  free 
tQople.  Nor  could  we  have  a  more  significant  evidence  of  the  progress 
€  society  in  intellectual  enlightenment  and  moral  sentiment  than  the 
Imge  which  has  come  over  the  press  in  the  spirit  of  its  dreams.  As  a 
;aieral  rule,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  either  licentious  or  profane. 
ffo  writer  may  now  presume  on  the  tone,  temper,  and  style  which 
>1rtuned  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  our  public  journals  and 
Periodical  literature.  The  spirit  of  regeneration  has  been  at  work  among 
iJl  classes,  so  that  it  would  be  deemed  unpardonable  to  offend  against 
hoBe  charities  and  chastities,  decencies  and  decorums,  which  regulate 
inr  intercourse  with  each  other.  A  fact  this  of  no  common  significance  ; 
Old  taking  the  press  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs  which  now  exist 
or  the  good  of  society,  we  applaud  to  the  echo  its  independence— its 
hM  and  articulate  utterances  on  every  question,  whether  social,  political, 
V  moral,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  people — its  attachment  to  the 
ionstitution,  and  those  unrivalled  institutions  which  give  dignity  and 
Jmj  to  our  land  ;  but  it  can  never  assume  the  functions  of  the  Sacred 
hsk.  The  great  mysteries  of  our  Faith  belong  to  a  higher  region  of 
bought  and  development,  and  claim  a  canon  of  interpretation  common 
0  nothing  else.  The  public  press  may  deal  with  religious  questions, 
at  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  exposition  and  application  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Tor  is  it  possible  to  lift  up  the  press  to  the  level  of  the  pulpit.  There 
t  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  written  speech  and  the  words 
rhich  fiedl  from  lips  touched  with  holy  fire.     There  is  something  in  the 
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living  form  of  the  living  man,  in  the  ever-changing  yet  impieesiTe  play 
of  the  features,  in  the  effect  of  a  masterly  elocution,  in  the  thnlling 
modulations  of  the  voice,  in  the  flash  of  the  enkindled  eye,  in  the  sym- 
pathy awakened  between  speaker  and  hearer,  and  in  the  inspiration  whidi 
comes  from  a  soul  filled — nay,  glowing  and  burning  with  Divine  ardour, 
which  the  printed  sheet  can  never  possess.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
exalt  the  press  by  lowering  and  depreciating  the  pulpit^  betrays  equal 
weakness  and  ignorance.  The  press  has  its  mission  and  its  ministry;  but 
it  is  not  the  mission  and  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit.  While  the  pulpit 
is  at  liberty  to  take  up  every  subject  which  comes  within  the  proTince 
of  the  press,  it  claims  for  itself  a  higher  vantage  ground,  and  treats  of 
themes  of  infinitely  greater  weight  and  moment. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  pulpit  has  lost  or  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on 
men  of  culture  and  the  better  educated  classes  of  the  people,  and  that 
our  modem  thought  is  in  advance  of  our  Christian  disclosure.  Never 
was  assertion  more  gratuitous.  Of  what  moral  or  spiritual  truth  is  tlie 
world  now  in  possession  of  which  we  have  not  at  least  the  germ  in  a  fSir 
more  perfect  form  in  the  Christian  Volume?  Say  what  we  will  of 
modem  thought,  instead  of  being  in  advance  of  Revelation,  it  is  im- 
measurably behind  it,  while  Revelation  opens  before  us  an  illimitaUe 
field  of  research,  replete  with  facts  and  phenomena  and  mysteries  whidi 
challenge  the  highest  reach  of  created  intellect.  Men  of  colossal  intdlect 
have  in  every  age  been  found  on  the  side  of  our  Christian  Faith ;  and 
never  was  the  Church  possessed  of  more  intellect,  or  intellect  of  a  higher 
order,  than  now ;  so  that  for  men  to  be  running  to  and  fro  pratiiig 
about  the  decadence  of  religion,  or  of  Christianity  losing  its  influence 
because-  it  has  not  yet  overcome  every  form  and  force  of  evil  in  the 
world,  is  about  as  insane  a  thing  as  to  find  fault  with  the  sun,  since  in 
pouring  forth  his  effulgence  his  revealing  beams  have  not  chased  a^^y 
everything  obnoxious  and  impure  from  the  earth.  How  is  it  that  thoee 
great  empires  which  were  the  seats  and  centres  of  the  earliest  dviliiir 
tion  have,  in  the  absence  of  the  Christian  element,  not  only  made  no 
progress  either  mentally  or  morally,  but  have  positively  retrograded  and 
declined  ?  What  is  it  that  has  lifted  these  western  nations  finto  their 
present  proud  position  ?  What  has  given  to  England  her  name  and  h& 
empire  in  every  land  ?  What  is  it  that  has  inspired  the  American  R^blic 
with  that  life  and  energy  which  she  is  now  revealing  1  What  brought  to  an 
end  the  nameless  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  1  Whatsunderedthe  chain 
of  the  slave  and  set  him  free  ?  What  is  the  power  now  at  work  in  the 
East  breaking  down  caste,  and  shaking  the  temple  of  idolatry  to  its  very 
foundation?  What  interposed  between  the  trodden-down  Hottentot 
and  his  proud  oppressor,  or  asserted  his  manhood  in  the  face  of  those 
who  regarded  him  as  nothing  more  than  the  connecting  link  between  the 
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brate  race  and  the  human  species?  What  has  brought  about  that 
wondrous  transformation  which  has  been  effected  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  far-off  islands  of  the  sea  ?  What  introduced  the  new  era  in  art 
and  science  and  philosophy  ?  What  is  it  which  is  now  working  out  the 
social  organization  and  moral  elevation  of  the  world  1  Granted,  that 
the  influence  of  Christianity  is  still  limited  and  confined;  yet  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  power  into  which  we  can  resolve  these  results ;  while 
her  past  achievements  become  a  grand  prediction  for  the  future  of 
humanity  and  the  world. 

The  principles  of  Christianity  are  all  influential,  practical  principles ; 
and  it  is  with  this  practical  aspect  of  our  Faith  that  the  modem  pulpit 
has  to  deal.     Treat  the  written  document  as  we  may,  all  that  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity  existed  before  the  Book,  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  it     We  believe  the  record  to  be  true ;  but  its  contents  are  not 
true  in  virtue  of  their  being  in  the  record,  but  they  are  in  the  record 
because  of  their  antecedent  truth.     Now  no  man  is  qualified  to  fill  the 
pulpit  in  the  present  day  who  has  not  a  firm  and  unwavering  belief  in 
Kevealed  Truth.     Can  it  be  that  there  are  teachers  who  do  not  know 
what  to  preach  because  they  know  not  what  to  believe  1    Are  there  no 
ultimate  truths ;  or,  are  these  men  ignorant  of  their  existence  ?     Are 
there  no  Christian  doctrines  resting  on  incontrovertible  facts  ;  or,  do 
these  men  repudiate  the  doctrines  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
founded  ?     Are  there  no  Christian  virtues  and  duties  springing  out  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  the  fruit  from  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  or  do  these 
men  find  them  so  inseparably  wedded  together,  that  they  cannot  teaeh 
the  one  without  teaching  the  other ; '  and,  therefore,  they  prefer  to  be 
silent  on  both  ?    Why,  then,  aspire  to  the  ofice  of  a  public  teacher  ? 
Have  these  men  found  no  basis  of  belief — no  clearly  ascertained  truth  ? 
"  We  believe,  and  therefore  speak."     If  we  have  no  fixed  opinions — 
no  deep-rooted  convictions — if  we  are  the  subjects  rather  of  doubt  than 
of  certitude,  very  feeble  will  be  our  voice,  and  very  inarticulate  will  be 
our  utterancea     Our  tongue  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  our  mouth,  and 
everyone  who  hears  us  will  be  keen  enough  and  quick  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  we  falter  and  fail  in  our  speech,  because  we  have  no  real  faith 
in  objective   truth;    or  that  truth  is  so  modified  and  attenuated  in 
statement,  and  uttered  with  such  reserve,  as  to  rob  it  of  its  life  and 
power. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  afirm  that  much  of  the  scepticism  and  the 
unbelief  of  our  age  is  to  be  traced  to  the  teaching  which  obtains  in  the 
pulpit.  Whenever  the  religious  instructors  of  the  people  begin  to  speak 
of  '^  phases  pf  faith,"  and  "  certain  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine,"  there 
will  soon  follow  something  more  and  something  worse  than  a  partial 
eclipse  of  truth.    K  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  for  themselves  the 
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positive  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  with  a  loving  and  con- 
fiding heart,  and  as  positively  re-assert  it  in  the  audience  of  those  to  whom 
they  speak,  then  the  pulpit  is  about  the  last  place  that  they  should  fill. 
St.  Paul  says  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  that  it  was  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.     Of  this  gospel,  the  Cross 
of  Christ  formed  the  soul  and  centre,  and  yet  over  this  Cross,  in  which 
Paul  gloried,  they  would  draw  a  veil.     If  they  do  not  positively  deny, 
they  carefully  conceal,  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings 
and  death.     They  are  silent  as  regards  the  bearing  of  the  atonement 
as  well  on  the  moral  administration  of  God  as  on  the  present  recoveiy 
and  final  destiny  of  our  race.     They  speak  with  bated  breath  on  tht 
sinfulness  of  man,  on  regeneration  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  renew- 
ing and  transforming  our  fallen  nature.     Such  a  ministry  cannot  be  but 
powerless.   It  may  be  learned,  it  may  be  intellectual,  it  may  be  eloquent; 
but  it  lacks  animation.      It  hsis  neither  life  nor  soul.     It  differs  in  Mo 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

BoBERT  Ferguson. 

(To  he  condvdtd  in  our  next,) 


Part  I. 
Northampton  and  Doddridge  are  so  closely  associated  that  the  mention  of 
the  former  necessitates  a  thought  of  the  latter.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  persons  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  town  of  Northampton 
because  of  its  connexion  with  the  amiable  doctor  ;  though  when  separated 
from  his  name  the  place  is  by  no  means  barren  ground  either  for  the  topographist 
or  the  antiquary  to  visit.  The  one  may  investigate  ancient  earthworks  and 
Danish  remains  ;  the  other  may  dig  up  Roman  coins  and  sepulchral  urns. 

But  leaving  the  shades  of  archaBology  we  turn  to  our  subject,  Philip 
Doddridge,  who  commenced  his  ministry  early.  The  opening  months  of 
his  first  pastorate  were  saddened  by  the  imtimely  death  of  John  Jennings, 
president  of  Hinckley  Academy,  who  died  without  leaving  a  successor 
to  continue  his  work,  though  his  dying  wishes  were  that  that  work  should  be 
taken  up  by  Doddridge.  At  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  Nonconformists  had 
nothing  resembling  that  organized  plan  for  training  nunisterialcandidateathey 
now  possess,  and  consequently  youths  intended  for  pastors  were  placed  with 
private  tutors  who  conducted  classes  through  what  they  called  University 
learning.  In  1708  one  of  these  old  professors — Dr.  Benyon — died  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  son  surviving  him  strongly  desired  to  re-estabhah  the 
institution  ;  but  he  also  died  before  maturing  his  plans.  He  lived  just  loi^ 
enough  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  on  the  proposed  imdertaking,  who, 
in  conseqiience,  drew  a  sketch  of  what  he  considered  an  efficient  system;  and 
it  was  through  this  business  that  Watts  and  Doddridge  became  acquainted. 
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The  poet,  with  several  others,  urgently  persuaded  their  brother  of  Kibworth 
to  establish  a  college  himself,  but  inheriting  a  large  share  of  modesty, 
Doddridge  shrank  from  assuming  so  important  an  office.  At  this  date,  and 
without  relinquishing  other  duties,  Doddridge  accepted  a  lectureship  at 
Harborough,  and  Some,  the  pastor  there,  enthusiastically  promoted  the 
revival  of  the  college,  and  even  procured,  unknown  to  his  colleague,  seven\l 
students  with  whom  to  commence  in  earnest  The  wishes  of  many  friends 
of  religion  and  of  Doddridge  were  realized,  when  at  Midsummer,  1729,  the 
institution  destined  to  become  associated  with  so  many  eminent  names  was 
opened  at  Market  Harborough. 

The  success  Doddridge  ultimately  achieved  must  be  largely  attributed  to 
indefatigable  industry.  Seldom  finding  pleasure  apart  from  work,  he  now 
laboured  hard  to  establish  the  academy,  which  he  based  on  the  model  of  the 
one  wherein  he  received  his  own  education.  The  revival  of  the  college 
was  decided  on  by  a  conclave  which  assembled  at  Lutterworth  in  April, 
1729  ;  and  though,  as  it  repeatedly  happens  when  great  results  are  destined 
to  follow,  the  beginnings  were  humble,  the  number  of  students  gradually 
rose  to  thirty-four,  Doddridge  having  educated  in  all  four  hundred  youths, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty  engaged  in  the  ministry.  All  parties 
regarded  him  with  confidence — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  others  having  attended  his  classes. 

The  pastor  was  now  established  at  Market  Harborough,  where  all  pro- 
gressed prosperously  until  the  removal  of  Thomas  Tingey  from  Castle  Hill 
Chapely  Northampton,  unexpectedly  unsettled  all  previous  arrangements.* 
As  a  preacher  Doddridge  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  people  at  North- 
ampton were  extremely  anxious  to  seciue  his  services.  But  he  did  not 
lightly  entertain  proposals  of  change,  having  already  missed  several  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement.  He  was,  besides,  somewhat  unpopular  among  a 
few  uncharitable  members  of  his  own  Body.f 

Doddridge's  Harborough  connexions  stoutly  opposed  his  leaving  them. 
Very  carefully  were  the  arguments  for  and  against  removal  weighed  ;  for 
the  supposed  advantages  were  very  eqmvocaL  Though  bearing  a  name  for 
piety,  the  congregation  at  Castle  Hill  was  not  blessed  by  much  education. 
The  majority  were  lamentably  ignorant,  and  through  lack  of  cultivation  their 
weakened  judgment  but  obscurely  comprehended  the  simplest  matter.  Thus 

*  Tingey  succeeded  Thomas  Bradbury  at  Fetter-lane,  and  he  had  already  risen 
into  popularity  in  London  when  he  died,  eight  months  after  his  settlement. 

f  Jsk  illnstrating  this  remark,  a  circumstance  may  be  narrated  which  occurred 
shortly  after  Doddridge's  settlement  at  Kibworth.  A  pulpit  at  Hertford  being 
vacant,  Dr.  Clarke  recommended  his  friend.  Two  stem-featured  delegates  were 
commissioned  to  go  and  view  the  state  of  affairs  at  Kibworth,  and  to  carry  word 
home  of  the  pastor's  capacities  and  doctrinal  soundness.  In  their  ignorant  simplicity 
these  messengers  were  astonished  both  at  what  they  saw  and  heard — c.ff.,  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  conspicuously  written  on  the  chapel  walls,  and  the  minister 
was  addicted  to  a  custom  savouring  strongly  of  Popery,  viz.,  the  using  of  "  a  form 
called  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  to  which  a  dork  responded  "  Amen."  From  such  a  scene 
the  Hertford  simpletons  hastened  as  from  a  nest  of  malignants,  and  Doddridge 
received  no  invitation. 

KK 
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Doddridge  testified  :  *^  If  there  be  anything  in  my  preaching  which  is  above 
the  lowest  taste  and  genius,  it  will  certainly  be  lost  to  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
of  that  auditory." 

It  happened  providentially  that  the  Kibworth  institution  was  refounded 
just  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Northampton  pastorate.  After  listening 
to  much  conflicting  advice  and  experiencing  many  misgivings,  Doddridge 
tiually  removed  at  Christmas,  1729.  The  care  inseparable  from  the  change 
was  supplemented  by  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  Jennings.  The  loss  of  their 
lodger  threatened  to  be  fraught  with  incomvenience  to  the  family ;  but  while 
the  matron  made  no  show  of  concealing  her  chagrin,  her  boarder  was 
troubled  by  matters  widely  removed  from  a  landlady's  vexation — '^Misa 
Jennings  looked  upon  me  with  a  silent  scorn  and  indifference  which  pierced 
me  deeper  than  any  reproaches  would  have  done  ;  for  she  was  then  incom- 
parably the  dearest  object  I  had  in  life."  At  this  conjuncture  the  young 
divine  fondly  hoped  ultimately  to  persuade  Miss  Jennings  to  share  his 
Northampton  home,  the  obstacle  being  inequality  of  years.  Some  ingenious 
writing  tended  to  prove  that  seventeen  and  thirty  could  happily  coalesce ; 
but  neither  art  nor  reasoning  prevailed.  While  thus  severing  himself  fvom 
the  connexions  who  had  gathered  around  him  at  Harborough,  Doddridge 
passed  through  a  severe  mental  conflict :  *'  I  never  spent  any  days  in  my  life 
in  such  deep,  bitter,  uninterrupted  anguish."  Some  dear  hopes  were 
shattered,  and  "  nothing  could  be  more  steadily  and  composedly  cruel  than 
Miss  Jenning8*s  behaviour."  It  was  not  wonderful  when  this  experience, 
including  as  it  did  a  thousand  other  wonying  circumstances,  ocoaaicHied 
utter  prostration,  and  the  severe  illness  which  inmiediately  succeeded  bis 
beginning  housekeeping  was  a  natural  result  of  the  ordeal  he  undenrent. 
Perhaps  s^in  his  attachment  to  Miss  Jennings  we  see  Doddridge  at  his 
weakest.  In  the  summer  of  1730  her  admirer's  disappointment  had  a  com- 
X)ensation,  when  during  a  Worcestershire  tour  he  met  with  Mercy  MariSy 
who  in  December  of  the  same  year  became  Mrs.  Doddridge.  Just  before 
their  union,  small-pox  desolated  Worcester,  and  the  bridegroom-expectant 
was  aflectingly  apprehensive  that  his  prize  would  be  snatched  away.  Sieh 
things  open  afresh  our  springs  of  gratitude  for  Jenner's  grateful  disooveiy. 

On  recovering  from  his  affliction  Doddridge  manfully  endeavoured  to 
forget  his  sorrows  by  bracing  himself  for  work.  Ordained  on  the  19tii  of 
March,  he  continued  throughout  life  to  observe  that  day  as  a  solemn  festival. 
He  now  occupied  a  worthy  sphere,  and  one  wherein  his  genins  and  industiy 
would  be  likely  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  to  the  good  of 
the  world.  Each  day  came  only  to  find  him  employed  in  an  ever  revolving 
circle  of  labours,  and  the  sum  total  of  work  accomplished  in  the  twentj-tvo 
years  of  his  life  at  Northampton  rarely  finds  a  parallel.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  rather  reckless  procediue. 
He  restricted  his  nightly  rest  to  six  hours,  and  from  sunrise  till  bedtime 
only  allowed  himself  the  briefest  breathing  spaces.  Even  while  dressing 
of  a  morning  he  required  a  student  to  road  aloud.  In  the  truest  aense 
he  lived  fast.  His  short  course  of  fifty  years  was  crowded  with  grat^ 
actions  ;  and  his  published  writings  continue  to  be  prized  by  posterify. 

As  a  tutor  Doddridge  diligently  prepared  his  lectures  and  sermons,  aid 
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anziouBly  promoted  the  progress  of  the  students.  Unlike  most  similar  in- 
stitutions of  the  present  day,  the  college  at  Northampton  was  too  narrow  to  ac- 
commodate all  those  who  attended  the  classes,  and  so  several  youths  lodged 
abroad.  The  regulations  of  the  college  were  wholesomely  strict.  In  summer  all 
rose  sufficiently  early  to  assemble  in  the  lecture-room  at  six  o'clock.  In  winter 
they  met  at  seyen  ;  but  in  either  season  any  infringement  of  prescribed  rules 
entailed  some  salutary  penalties.  At  family  prayer  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  read 
into  English.  As  regards  the  lectures  which  the  tutor  prepared  for  his  classes, 
all  may  examine  them  in  his  published  works ;  and  probably  not  a  few  will 
condemn  the  rather  incautious  liberality  of  their  gifted  author.  One  other 
part  of  the  curriculum  received  particular  attention  as  a  part  of  education 
meriting  more  attention  than  it  usually  commands — the  students  were  directed 
in  their  course  of  reading.  They  were  continually  being  counselled  about 
the  books  they  should  read,  besides  receiving  other  advice  in  the  pleasantest 
strain.  We  find  that  on  meeting  their  lecturer  the  students  were  required  to 
proye  their  mastery  of  the  previous  discourse,  and  also  its  references.  While 
any  lecture  was  proceeding  they  might,  if  they  wished,  propose  any  question  ; 
and  the  doctor  never  went  on  speaking  unless  all  showed  signs  of  catching 
his  meaning.  Especial  care  was  taken  to  discourage  any  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  bigotry,  or  even  towards  the  slightest  unfairness  in  judging 
otiiers.  Undoubtedly  this  excessive  charity  amounted  to  a  fault.  A  too 
tender  treatment  of  theological  schemes  commonly  regarded  as  heretical 
weakened,  it  may  be  feared,  the  pupils'  prejudices  against  them,  and,  eon* 
otening  a  number  of  them,  opened  the  way  to  the  embracing  of  tenets  which 
the  tutor  himself  would  have  warmly  condemned.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
the  academy  was  not  exclusively  a  ministerial  schooL  Any  yeuth  whose 
cizcomstances  allowed  could  benefit  by  the  advantages  offered  ;  but  those 
who  studied  for  the  Christian  ministry  were  their  principal's  especial  delight, 
and  on  such  he  bestowed  peculiar  pains  and  founded  his  dearest  hopes.  A 
part  of  the  young  menu's  discipline  consisted  in  conducting  cottage  services 
in  the  villages  around  Northampton.  They  were  also  encouraged  to  seek 
ibair  tutor  in  private,  either  to  ask  advice  or  to  lay  bare  their  diffioolties. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  distinction  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  the 
students  presented  a  congratulatory  address,  when  ^*  he  thanked  them  for 
thair  compliment,  and  told  them  that  their  learning,  piety,  and  zeal  would 
ba  more  his  honour,  and  give  him  ten  thousand  times  more  pleasure,  than  his 
degree  or  any  other  token  of  public  esteem." 

It  affords  a  lamentable  though  an  instructive  insight  into  the  ignorance  of 
that  era  to  learn  that  a  large  proportion  of  young  persons  in  a  congregation 
Hka  the  one  at  Castle  Hill  grew  up  without  a  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet. 
Keenly  sympathising  with  children  who  suffered  such  cruel  wrongs, 
Doddridge  established  a  charity-school,  his  friend  and  preceptor  Samuel 
Clarke  having  already  taken  the  initiative.  This  occurred  in  1737,  and 
liiq[>pily  the  good  example  proved  infectious,  the  contagion  spreading  to 
Iieicester  and  elsewhere.  Doddridge  rejoiced  at  placing  himself  in  the  van 
of  any  movement  promising  to  honour  God  and  benefit  mankind.  He  took 
»  share,  and  a  large  one,  in  founding  the  Northampton  hospital.  Associated 
with  this  charity  is  an  occurrence  which  shows  what  an  unflinching  testimony 
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Doddridge  bore  to  truth  and  honesty  on  all  occasions.  At  a  banquet,  given 
in  aid  of  the  hospital,  Lord  Halifax  presided  with  becoming  decorum ;  bat 
after  dinner,  when  a  gentleman  present  proposed  an  unsuitable  toast,  the 
doctor  immediately  left  the  company.  This  bold  action  natiirally  attracted 
the  notice  of  all,  the  chairman  meanwhile  remarking,  ''  There  goes  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious  and  political  parties 
were  widely  separated.  A  great  gulf  of  deadly  animosities  divided  one  party, 
with  their  enthusiasm  for  the  House  of  Brunswick,  from  the  Jacobites  and 
their  truckling  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.     In  such  times,  and  amid  such  sur- 
roundings, it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  Doddridge  would  escape 
molestation.      Sometimes  prompted  by  political  zeal,  and  perhaps  oftener 
moved  by  religious  bigotry,  certain  of  the  gentry  and  their  Jaool»tical 
sympathisers  encouraged  those  insults  which  the  vulgar  offered  to  the  better 
disposed.    While  assuming  different  forms,  these  grievances  were  commonly 
traceable  to  Jacobitical  sources.     To  such  opponents  were  sometimes  added 
pretended  allies,  who  proved  more  dangerous  enemies  to  Doddridge  and  his 
friends  than  the  declared  foes  of  another  camp.     They  accused  the  pastor  of 
insincerity  in  his  profession,  besides  representing  him  as  a  pious  trinuner. 
Then  he  had  scarcely  become  established  at  Northampton  when  one  referred 
to  him  in  a  sermon  as  a  fellow  keeping  a  grammar-school  who  must  necessarily 
be  put  do¥m.    The  work  of  the  good  doctor  was  thus  an  eyesore  to  many 
uncharitable  persons.     Incentives  were  also  used  to  arouse  the  passioni  of 
the  vulgar ;  for  in  the  winter  of  1733  the  doctor  was  threatened  by  rerengefnl 
mobs,  which  surrounded  his  house  in  an  alarming  manner.     When  affain  in 
the  town  assumed  this  dark  asx>ect,  the  Jacobites  indulged  in  some  extra 
insolence,  considering  their  opponents'  discomfiture  in   Northampton  as 
certain.    Meanwhile,  Doddridge  received  letters  of  sympathy  from  all  parte 
of  England,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  his  troubles  were  ended.  While 
detained  in  London  by  this  prosecution,  he  found  a  welcome  among  the  best 
society,  who  were  just  then  perplexed  about  choosing  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Calamy.    These  holidays  were  divided  between  preaching  in  London  and 
much  profitable  visiting,  the  pleasure  of  all  being  damped  by  the  mortal 
sickness  of  his  only  sist^,  Mrs.  Nettleton. 

G.  HoLDKK  Pike. 


A  VERY  remarkable  book  has  recently  been  published,  by  W.  Herts,  of 
Berlin,  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  those  who  would  comprehend 
the  inner  workings  and  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — *'The 
Autobiography  of  Count  Leopold  Sedlnitzky  von  Choltitz,  Prinoe-Biahop  of 
Breslau."  The  name  Sedlnitzky,  originally  Sedlnice,  represents  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Moravia  ~a  family  which  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  has  been  conspicuous  in  Church  and  in  State,  is 
letters  and  in  arms.  The  father  of  Count  Leopold  possessed  a  large  estate 
in  Geppersdorf,  in  Austrian-Silesia,  and  was  a  man  of  wide  influence  in 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Being  a  devout  Catholic,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  patron  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  his  province,  and  his  house  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  ecclesiastics  from  a  wide  circuit.  Leopold's  mother  and 
grandmother  were  so  constant  and  fervent  in  their  devotions  that  one  or 
two  priests  from  the  neighbouring  cloister  came  daily  to  celebrate  mass  in 
the  family  chapel ;  priests  were  employed  also  as  tutors  of  the  children. 
Thus  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  religion  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  which  were  associated  with  his  earliest  consciousness  of 
parental  love,  and  with  the  constant  influences  of  home-life. 

With  all  this  religious  zeal  in  the  household  there  was  nothing  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  bigotry.  The  spirit  of  love,  gentleness,  and  charity  marked  the  lives 
of  the  parents,  and  the  priestly  tutors  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of 
kindly  feelings  and  liberal  views.  Young  Leopold  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  worship  and  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  zeal 
of  her  clergy  in  caring  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  young,  and  the  afflicted, — 
all  which  was  quite  in  contrast  with  the  baldness  and  coldness  of  the  Protes- 
tant worship,  and  with  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
the  welfare  of  their  flocks  ;  for  this  was  at  the  time  when  the  faith  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany  was  crippled  by  Rationalism,  and  its  zeal  was 
chilled  by  Formalism. 

Thus  consecrated  in  his  youth  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers 
he  left  the  tutors  of  the  family  and  the  gymnasium  to  pursue  a  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau.    Here  he  first  came 
in  contact  with  speculative  opinions  and  dogmatic  controversies — with  the 
daims  of  tradition,  and  of  the  exclusive  grace  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Bom 
in  1787,  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon  the  univer- 
sity studies,  which  occupied  him  from  1804  to  1810  ;  but,  although  too  young 
to  master  some  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  the  course,  he  possessed  in  his 
own  nature  two  healthful  counteractives  to  their  dangerous  tendencies.    One 
of  these  was  the  spirit  of  love,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  parents  and 
had  seen  exemplified  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  other,  a  delight  in  communion 
withNature  as  the  perpetual  witness  for  an  almighty  and  all-bountiful  Creator. 
Happily,  also,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  one  teacher  who  led  him  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Church  in  apostolic  times,  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  source  of  authoritative  truth.     The  development  of  his  personal 
^th  during  this  period,  as  he  describes  it,  was  through  an  experience  of 
inward  grace  and  of  Divine  guidance  which  plainly  marks  him  as  a  child  of 
God.     The  love  of  God  was  to  him  the  essence  of  the  religious  life  ;  but 
finding  within  his  heart  sin,  darkness,  impurity,  self-will,  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth  in  order  to  this  love.    But  for  this,  again,  he  had 
need  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  in  that  grace,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  he 
found  the  highest  expression  of  God*s  love  toward  men  manifested  in  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  from  sin.     And  this  brought  him  to  an  experience  of  faith, 
not  as  resting  in  words  or  in  outward  authority,  but  as  binding  the  soul 
to  a  life  in  Gk)d,  through  its  deep  inner  appropriation  of  truth  and  love. 
Having  gained  this  elevation  of  spiritual  experience,  he  looked  over  Chris- 
tendom with  a  broader  view,  and  saw  that  all  who  had  this  inner  life  of  faith 
and  love,  who  lived  in  Grod  and  for  God,  must  b^  His  children  indeed — ^the 
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members  of  His  true  and  living  Church.  The  study  of  Pascal,  Fenelon,  &c, 
and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  spirits  in  the  Protestant 
communion,  awakened  in  him  an  intense  longing  for  the  union  of  all  confes- 
sions in  the  love  of  God. 

In  this  spirit  he  entered  into  priestly  orders  in  1811,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Domkapitel  of  Breslau.  But  just  at  this  time  began  that  reviving o! 
the  Jesuit  order,  and  that  extension  of  its  power  which  now  threaten  snch 
disturbance  to  Germany  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Count  Leopold  saw  with 
sorrow  and  apprehension  the  spread  of  a  worldly  spirit  and  policy  in  the 
Church,  and  laboured  with  speech,  pen,  and  example  to  ooimteract  this  by  » 
higher  spiritual  life.  The  study  of  Church  History,  which  he  now  pursued 
with  special  interest,  exposed  to  him  the  evils  and  perils  of  the  temponl 
power  of  the  Church,  and  caused  a  deeper  longing  for  a  return  to  aposidic 
simplicity.  Notwithstanding  his  pronounced  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  such 
was  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Silesia  at  that  time,  and 
such  the  respect  for  his  learning,  his  wisdom,  his  piety,  and  his  amiable 
spirit,  that  in  1835  Sedlnitzky  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Breslau.  With  deep 
diffidence  and  much  hesitation  he  accepted  this  post,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  to  use  it  only  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  truth  and  love. 

Hardly  was  he  seated  in  his  chair,  when  the  Jesuits,  finding  that  ihsj 
could  not  turn  him  to  their  purposes,  began  to  undermine  his  authority  by 
secret  machinations,  both  in  Breslau  and  at  Rome.  Pope  Gregory  XYL 
was  induced  to  intermeddle  with  the  secular  afiairs  of  Germany,  and  to 
usurp  for  the  Holy  See  powers  which  had  long  rested  with  the  State.  By 
mild  yet  firm  remonstrances  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  sought  to  turn  his  Holi- 
ness from  a  course  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  both  Church  and  State ;  and 
by  discoiurses,  pamphlets,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  leading 
personages,  he  sought  to  hold  his  diocese  to  the  time-honoured  course  ef 
spiritual  labours  and  rewards.  But  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  by  nature  and 
from  principle  averse  to  controversy ;  and  finding  that  his  endeavoon 
toward  a  high  spiritual  life  within  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  fraternal  co- 
operation with  all  believers,  could  make  no  head  against  the  policy  of  pohtical 
and  secular  aggrandizement,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  quiet  and  more 
promising  field  of  labour.  Three  courses  were  open  to  him.  First,  to  sup- 
press his  own  convictions,  and  submit  to  the  new  usurpations  of  the  Papil 
See  ;  but  he  was  too  honest  for  this.  Secondly,  to  maintain  a  hopeless  war- 
fare with  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  was  too  mild  and  amiable  for 
this.  Thirdly,  to  withdraw  from  a  post  that  no  longer  gave  the  promise  of 
usefulness  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  it.  This  last  he  resolved  upon, 
and  in  1840  he  unconditionally  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  into  piirate 
life.  He  took  this  step  in  obedience  to  his  convictions  of  duty  to  Chiiit 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  Bishop  had  been  strongly  attracted  toward  the  "  Brotherhood'*  of 
Count  Zinzendorf ,  and  while  yet  in  office  he  had  visited  their  communitiei, 
and  was  much  impressed  with  their  sincere  and  humble  piety,  their  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  and  their  self-denying  consecration  of  their  x>ersons  and  their 
property  to  the  service  of  Christ.  He  said  openly  that  he  thought  in  many 
things  their  simple  communion  was  nearer  to  the  apostolic  model  of  achmdi 
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than  the  Papal  organization.  Still,  upon  laying  down  his  office,  he  did  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  enter  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  ;  but,  like  Father 
Hyacinthe,  he  clung  to  the  Catholic  CJiurch,  as  something  distinct  from  the 
Papacy  and  the  Jesuits.  He  removed  to  Berlin,  and  here  gave  himself 
quietly  to  works  of  Christian  beneficence. 

His  intercourse  with  Drs.  Domer,  Kogel,  and  others  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  and  his  own  studies  in  the  Word  of  God, 
led  him  to  recognize  in  the  fundamental  teachings  of  that  Church  a  close 
agreement  with  the  apostolic  faith  ;  and  at  last  he  entered  openly  into  its 
communion.  Believing  that  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  in  Germany  had 
need  of  able  and  eloquent  preachers,  he  founded,  from  his  own  means, 
flcholarships,  or  a  house  for  the  training  of  students  in  theology ;  and  his  in- 
vestments for  this  purpose  have  so  risen  in  value  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
students  yearly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence.  Last  year,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  84,  tills  good  man  entered  into  his  rest,  respected,  beloved,  and 
lamented  by  a  wide  circle  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  I  have  heard  his  name 
spoken  with  reverence  and  affection  by  ministers,  professors,  students,  and 
men  high  in  public  life. 

His  story  shows  that  a  true  faith  may  still  grow  and  ripen  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  that  the  Romanizi^ig  tendencies  of  that  Church 
are  now  too  strong  for  a  gentle,  loving  piety  to  have  its  normal  influence. 

D.  R. 


Thebe  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  beginning  in  England  to  tread  the 
path  on  which  they  have  already  travelled  far  in  the  United  States.  Living 
is  becoming  permanently  more  expensive,  and  all  prices  are  taking  a  higher 
range.  Until  incomes  get  adjusted  to  the  new  scale,  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  for  those  whose  salary  is  fixed  and  moderate  to  live  with  their  accus- 
tomed comfort ;  and  while  the  process  of  re-adjustment  is  in  progress — and 
i^  is  a  long  matter — there  will  be  much  domestic  and  personal  suffering  and 
distress.  The  broad  reason  of  the  advance  in  prices  is  simply  our  prosperity. 
We  are  greatly  richer  as  a  people  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago.  The 
consuming  capacity  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is  immensely  increased, 
and  in  the  scramble  for  the  desirable  commodities  which  the  world  has  on 
sale,  the  price  inevitably  goes  up.  The  question  is  agitated  among  the 
learned  in  economic  science  whether  the  advance  is  mainly  due  to  the  im- 
mense expansion  of  our  commerce,  or  to  the  enormous  influx  of  gold.  The 
truth  is  that  the  two  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  result.  The  influx  of 
.gold  may  not  have  been  the  efficient  cause  of  the  advance,  but  it  is  the 
necessary  condition.  Without  the  flood  of  gold  which  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia have  poured  in  upon  us  the  rate  of  expansion  which  our  commerce 
has  attained  would  have  been  impossible.  There  are  two  parents  to  every 
^shild.  There  are  two  main  factors  in  every  great  organic  change  in  the 
4K>cial  condition  of  a  country  or  of  the  world.  And  neither  can  be  effectual 
.without  the  other.     While  the  energy  and  science  of  man  were  laying  the 
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train  for  that  great  outburst  of  the  industry,  the  inventiye  skill  and  the 
locomotiva  activity  of  the  civilised  races  of  the  world,  which  is  the  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  feature  of  our  times,  an  Unseen  Hand  was  guiding 
men  to  those  stores  of  gold  which  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  keenest 
searchers  in  past  generations,  and  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  that  enor- 
mous expansion  of  the  circulating  medium  without  which  our  intense  indus- 
trial activity  must  have  remained  barren  of  its  richest  and  most  precious 
fruits. 

We  have  not  room  to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  every  great  step  of  organic  progress  in  the  history  of 
the  civilised  world  has  been  heralded  by  a  great  influx  of  gold.  This  hai 
happened  in  our  times.  Neither  the  gold  nor  the  commercial  activity  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  progress,  if  progress  we  are  to  call  it ;  but  the  two 
working  in  concert,  and  leading  us  out  into  a  larger,  freer,  but  alas !  also  ft 
more  anxious  and  burdened  world. 

If  progress  we  are  to  call  it !  Is  this  progress  in  any  high  Christian  sense 
which  we  see  around  us  ?  Higher  prices,  keener  competition,  more  costly 
and  luxurious  living,  more  manifold  wants,  confusion  of  classes  and  orders, 
contempt  of  authority,  unbridled  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  life. 
Well,  there  is  much,  very  much,  in  the  aspect  of  our  times  which  does  not 
look  like  progress — which  looks  more  like  progress  the  wrong  way,  as  some 
of  our  sad  prophets  tell  us — wliich  is  not  imlike  that  picture  of  the  last  times 
which  lent  a  deep  tinge  of  sadness  to  the  previsions  of  Paul  the  aged,  and 
which  his  latest  epistles  have  bequeathed  as  a  warning  to  all  time.  But  ve 
imagine  that  in  every  great  era  of  progress  the  same  signs  to  a  large  extent 
present  themselves,  and  the  same  sad  previsions  might  with  great  colour  of 
reason  be  indulged.  In  a  world  like  this  there  is  always  a  dark  side  and  ft 
bright  side  to  every  forward  movement.  Evil  things  move  on  as  well  as 
good  ones ;  and  it  needs  a  keen  eye  to  discern  to  which  side  the  sc&Ie 
inclines. 

But  there  is  one  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  social  movement, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Christian  men  ought  to  determine  its  essential 
character.  It  is  lifting  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  the  indiscriminate 
mass  of  the  poor,  to  a  higher  social  and  political  level,  and  is  giving  them,  not 
spasmodically,  but  permanently,  an  influential  place  in  the  management  of 
the  world's  affairs.  The  workmen,  seeing  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  determined  to  conquer  their  share  of  the  fruits.  In  every 
business,  in  every  handicraft,  there  have  been  strikes  or  threats  of 
strike  for  tlie  purpose  of  forcing  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  and 
increase  of  pay  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  strikes  have  been  attended  with 
very  remarkable  success.  Wages  have  gone  up  and  hours  of  labour  haTe 
been  curtailed.  The  working  folks  in  England,  and  in  a  measure  all  over 
the  Continent,  have  now  means  of  comfortable  living  and  leisure  for  enjoy- 
ment and  self- improvement,  which  have  hitherto  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  improved 
position  of  the  workman  is  due  entirely  to  his  own  flmmess  of  will  in  fight- 
ing the  battle  against  the  masters.  It  really  grows  out  of  the  general 
movement  of  the  times.  A  very  high  authority,  one  of  the  largest  employers 
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f  labour  in  Europe,  in  an  able  book  just  published  maintains  that  had  the 
'orkmen  been  content  to  be  quiet  and  to  wait  the  progress  of  events,  the 
ompetition  of  the  masters  would  in  time  have  secured  for  them  all  the  ad- 
antages  which  at  great  cost  of  suffering  they  have  conquered  for  themselves. 

The  advance  which  they  have  achieved  may  or  may  not  be  in  its  first 
:Tiits  a  benediction.  The  signs  at  present  seem  to  show  that  it  will  be  the 
averse.  The  general  rise  in  prices  touches  the  workman  of  course  as  well 
s  his  employers.  He  has  more  to  spend,  but  it  purchases  less.  In  America 
Ir.  Welles,  in  a  very  able  report,  concludes  that  as  regards  comfort  the 
kbourer  of  to-day  with  his  greatly  increased  wages  is  worse  off  rather  than 
etter,  as  compared  with  his  condition  twenty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  a 
inilar  result  will  be  realized  in  England.  There  are  those  who  anticipate 
:  with  a  kind  of  glee,  and  who  hope  to  see  the  labourer  punished  for  the 
rouble  into  which  his  strikes  have  plimged  society,  by  an  increase  in  the  cost 
f  living  which  will  leave  him  in  the  end  a  poorer  man.  But  there  is  a  good 
eal  of  delusion  abroad  as  to  the  influence  of  increase  of  wages  and  shortened 
ours  of  work  on  the  price  of  commodities.  The  same  high  authority  to  which 
have  already  referred  quotes  a  very  formidable  array  of  facts  to  prove  that 
le  influence  is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  MM.  Dolf  us,  of  Mulhausen, 
»und  that  their  men  did  five  per  cent,  more  work  in  an  eleven-hours'  than 
L  a  twelve-hours'  day.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Messrs.  Bansome  and 
imB  reduced  their  hours  from  fifty-eight  and  a  half  to  fifty-four  a  week. 
hey  find  that  it  takes  fifteen  per  cent,  more  power  to  keep  their  machines 
Ding  than  it  did  before.  On  the  North  Devon  Railway  the  labourers 
ere  paid  at  first  two  shillings  a  day,  and  afterwards  three  shillings  a 
ay.  The  work  was  done  more  cheaply  at  the  latter  rate  than  at  the  former. 
L  Liondon  bricklayer  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  was  found  to  lay 
lore  bricks  than  two  country  bricklayers  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
ay.  Such  facts  could  be  easily  multiplied.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit,  and 
iie  workmen  in  their  new  zeal  for  short  hours  need  to  be  warned  not  to  over- 
top it ;  but  as  far  as  matters  have  advanced  at  present,  there  is  no  reason 
rhy  more  work  should  not  be  done  more  profitably  to  the  masters  imder 
he  present  arrangements,  than  under  the  long-hour  system  which  it  has 
iflplaced. 

Other  and  more  potent  causes  have  combined  with  the  strikes  to  produce 
hat  general  advance  of  prices  which  is  so  serious,  and  to  some — ^to  many  of 
'ur  readers,  I  fear — so  menacing  a  feature  of  our  times.  The  workmen  and 
heir  families  are  becoming  consumers  on  a  large  scale,  and  help  to  produce 
he  dearness  under  which  they  suffer.  But  the  first  thing  which  will  strike 
hem  will  be  that  they  have  more  money  passing  through  their  hands.  They 
rill  think  themselves  richer,  without  considering  at  first  how  much  their  money 
rill  buy.  Now  we  shall  be  very  unjust,  and  very  forgetful  of  the  painful 
ixperience  through  which  the  higher  classes  of  society  have  gradually  fought 
heir  way  to  a  more  sober,  orderly,  and  Christian  mode  of  life,  if  we  expect 
•ur  friends  of  the  working  class  to  bloom  into  wise,  provident,  and  high- 
ainded  men  and  women,  under  the  first  glow  of  their  new-found  prosperity. 
hi  the  contrary,  their  first  strong  temptation  will  be  to  abuse  it.  They  will 
rork  less,  probably,  and  drink  and  dissipate  more  ;  and  they  will  tempt  all 
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wlio  watch  the  experiment  to  say  that  they  had  far  better  go  back  to  lower 
wages  and  longer  hours.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  entreat  all  who  may 
be  tempted  to  this  judgment,  to  consider  whether  this  is  a  Christian  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject.  Every  class  of  society,  when  it  has  achieved  ita 
emancipation,  has  been  guilty  of  serious  follies  and  excesses.  Every  class  in 
turn  has  had  to  learn  self-respect  and  self-control  by  long  and  bitter  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  the  work  of  generations ;  and  can  we  expect  the  least 
■educated  class  of  the  community,  advanced  suddenly  to  a  position  of  consider- 
able prosperity  and  power,  to  put  on  wisdom  and  temperance  in  a  year  ?  We 
must  remember  the  habits  of  what  are  called  the  upper  classes  of  society 
little  more  than  a  generation  ago,  and  be  patient  and  hopeful  if  the  labouring 
class  takes  some  time  to  rise  into  a  higher  habit  of  life.  Little  by  Uttle  the 
sheer  force  of  public  opinion,  (which  has  been  created  and  nurtured  by 
Christian  truth,  however  little  some  of  its  leaders  may  be  disposed  to  honour 
**  the  rock  from  which  they  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence 
they  were  digged  "),  has  branded  and  finally  banished  intemperate  habits 
and  profane  language  from  the  cultivated  classes  of  society.  The  same  force 
is  at  work  slowly  but  surely  in  the  lower  stratum,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
despair  of  the  near  advent  of  the  time  when  vices,  now  all  too  common  and 
almost  matters  of  course  in  great  classes  of  the  poor,  will  be  branded  with 
the  same  ban  as  drunkenness  and  profanity  in  our  own  social  sphere.  At 
any  rate,  the  very  worst  cure  for  the  wanton,  wasteful  habits  which  a  sudden 
advance  in  wealth  and  influence  too  constantly  generates,  is  a  return  to  the 
poorer  and  narrower  life  of  the  past.  Bondage  is  no  remedy  for  the  Uoense 
into  which  new-bom  liberty  is  apt  to  run.  The  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
force  of  the  educated  classes  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
labouring  class  {understand  the  true  uses  of  the  prosperity  which  has  orer- 
taken  them  ;  to  lead  them  to  care  for  better  homes,  cleaner  surroundings, 
flowers,  books,  and  intellectual  pleasures ;  cultivation  for  themselves,  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  and  the  duty  of  helping  those  yet  below  them  to  a 
higher  level  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  life.  Here  is  the  noblest  field 
for  Christian  ministry ;  and  if  the  work  seems  hard  and  long,  let  us  remember 
the  history  of  our  own  class  and  of  the  upper  class  of  society,  and  await 
patiently  the  slow  but  sure  action  of  that  spiritual  force  of  which  Christ  is 
the  fountain,  and  whose  work  for  society  will  never  be  accomplished  until 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  classes  is  saved. 

J.  Baldwin  Beowx. 


A  PAUPER'S  DEATH-BED. 

Only  an  almshouse,  that  was  all.  Standing  towards  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  so  that  there  was  even  a  little  stretdi  of  land  running  down  in  the  rear, 
not  yet  built  over  by  brick  walls,  but  planted  with  grass  and  vegetables.  Thsit 
was  the  poor-farm — at  least,  so  called;  though  it  seemed  rather  an  odd  sort  of 
compliment  to  the  paupers  than  as  a  statement  of  fact,  for  the  whole  did  not 
measure  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  the  little  portion  cultivated  required 
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QO  more  care  than  old  Ben,  the  patriarch  of  the  little  company,  stiff  with 
rheiimatism  and  tremulous  with  palsy  as  he  was,  could  give  it. 

And  it  must  always  be  Ben.  No  one  among  the  rest  ever  thought  of  ven- 
turing to  touch  so  much  as  a  stray  weed,  any  more  than  they  would  have 
thought  of  going  in  advance  of  the  parish  doctor,  on  his  occasional  rounds 
through  the  establishment,  and  feeling  the  pulse,  or  prescribing  the  medicines 
of  the  sick. 

For  wasn't  it  Ben's  profession  ?  No  one  need  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
he  had  alwajrs  been  old  Ben  of  the  poor-house.  How  he  would  have 
straightened  himself  up,  forgetting  the  rheumatism  in  every  joint,  to  tell  them 
that  he  wa6  a  gardener — that  he  had  always  been  a  gardener — and  would 
never  be  anything  else!  Had  not  the  good  Lord  Himself  declared  that  He 
waa  a  Husbandman,  and  walked  in  the  garden  of  His  spices  ?  And  as  for 
his  own  work  at  present,  although  he  had  been  the  best  years  of  his  life 
among  the  rich,  with  his  conservatories,  and  his  graperies,  and  gardens  in 
charge,  and  now  had  only  to  raise  and  gather  a  handful  of  something  fresh 
for  the  pauper's  table,  what  then  ?  Was  he  not  a  gardener  still,  and  did  not 
the  same  good  Lord,  when  He  was  here,  gather  His  sheaves  mostwise  among 
the  poor  ? 

That  is  what  Ben  would  have  answered,  and  then  he  would  have  buttoned 
on  his  blue  frock  and  marched  down  the  path  to  his  little  kingdom,  with 
rather  an  uncertain  tread,  it  is  true,  but  striking  his  spade  upon  the  gravel 
stones  at  every  step  as  proudly  as  if  it  had  been  a  sceptre  indeed. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  there  was  no  footstep  on  the  path.  A  glorious, 
mellow  autumn  day,  when  the  air  seemed  golden  aroimd  you,  and  the  hills, 
away  beyond  the  water,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  lay  in  a  purple  haze. 
There  had  only  been  rocca  to  plant  three  or  four  perches  of  potatoes  in  the 
little  garden,  and  the  cabbages  had  been  planted  between  the  apple-trees  ; 
but  the  vines  had  run  their  long,  creeping  arms  over  every  inch  they  could 
beg  from  their  neighbours,  and  now  there  were  gleams  of  red  and  yellow 
peeping  out  from  under  the  withering  leaves,  and  the  apples  were  ripe,  and 
ready  to  fall  in  the  breeze.  Where  was  Ben  1  Something  must  have  kept 
him.  Yes,  and  something  stronger  than  the  rheumatism  or  the  palsy,  a 
touch  that  would  not  let  him  go. 

All  that  bright  day  and  all  the  night  he  was  tossing  on  his  bed  in  one  of 
the  little  rooms  that  had  be^n  roughly  finished  in  an  outer  passage  of  the 
rambling  old  building.  Sometimes  there  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
sometimes  they  drooped  heavily  for  hours  ;  then  they  would  open  with  a 
startled  look,  and  he  would  try  to  get  up  hastily  from  the  bed. 

**  They  are  waiting  to  be  gathered,"  he  would  cry,  **  all  waiting  ;  let  me  go 
and  get  them  in  ;"  and  then,  as  he  fell  back  again  upon  his  pillow,  *'  but  I 
say,  let  no  one  touch  them  until  I  come." 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  still  Ben  lay  there  with  the  same  cry,  *'They 
are  waiting,  I  say — the  winter  things — they  are  waiting  to  be  gathered,  and 
the  sun  shines  clear.  Let  me  go  !  But  I  say,  let  no  one  touch  them  till 
I  come ! " 

There  was  no  change  from  that,  unless  he  either  slept,  or,  looking  earnestly 
ftt  the  faded  squares  and  angles  of  his  patchwork  quilt,  would  suddenly 
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smile  as  his  dreamy  eyes  fancied  they  saw  his  garden  beds  at  last.  Then  he 
would  reach  out  towards  them,  and  try  to  gather  them  into  heaps,  pickii^at 
them  with  uncertain  but  busy  fingers  for  hours  together. 

"  He*ll  go  !  "  whispered  the  sister  pauper,  who  held  the  flickering  candle 
while  she  measured  his  medicine  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  ''  I  never  saw  one 
yet  begin  at  that,  that  their  time  wasn't  come.  We  might  just  as  well  drop 
water  out  of  this  bottle  for  all  the  power  'twill  have  on  him.  Ifs  small  use 
for  man  setting  up  his  devices  when  once  the  Lord's  summons  is  gone  forth. 
I  knows  that !  " 

'*Dear,  dear,"  said  the  other  below  her  breath,  ''but  it*s  a  great  thing 
when  that  time  comes  ;  "  and  the  two  old  women  shook  their  heads  as  they 
gazed  down  at  Ben,  still  busy  with  his  gathering,  afraid  to  say  more  lest  they 
should  do  harm  in  breaking  the  midnight  silence  of  the  room. 

But  they  might  have  spoken  as  freely  as  they  liked,  Ben  did  not  hear ;  he 
was  smiling  as  he  drew  the  brown  and  green  and  yellow  patterns  closer 
together ;  he  did  not  even  see  tliat  they  were  standing  there.  He  only  saw 
the  fancied  fruits  of  his  summer's  care  and  toil,  garnering  at  last  under  his 
hands. 

When  the  first  ray  of  dawn  broke  through  the  gray  doud  that  was  going 
to  warm  into  crimson  and  glory  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  old  Sue  wasaaleep 
in  the  great  hollow-backed  chair  where  she  had  proposed  to  watch  by  Ben ; 
the  flickering  candle  had  burned  itself  out,  and  so  had  the  fever  in  the  old 
man's  veins.  When  Sue,  roused  by  the  light  creeping  in  at  the  window, 
started  up,  and  looked  over  to  the  bed,  Ben's  eyes  were  open  and  turned 
quietly  upon  her  ;  his  hands  had  ceased  their  busy  motion,  and  were  folded 
peacefully  before  him.  He  smiled  when  Sue  looked  up,  and  beckoned  her  to 
his  side. 

'*Sue,"  he  said,  "you  can  bring  them  in  —  the  winter  things.  Anyone 
may  touch  them.  They  need  not  wait.  It  is  I  who  am  waiting — waiting  to 
be  gathered  in  ! " 

That  was  all  he  said,  as  through  the  day  one  after  another  of  the  paupeTB 
stole  softly  in,  hearing  that  the  old  look  had  come  back  into  Ben's  eyes,  and 
longing  for  one  more  kindly  glance  before  it  should  be  too  late. 

*<  Waiting,  waiting,"  he  would  always  say,  as  he  smiled  gently  upon  each 
one,  "waiting  to  be  gathered  in  ;"  and  sometimes  he  would  add,  ^'Some- 
thing  keeps  the  Husbandman.  I  am  ready,  and  the  sun  shines  clear.  But 
He  will  come.  He  has  watched  and  watered  and  tended  me  ever  since  I  stood 
in  His  garden,  and  He  will  not  leave  me  out  until  the  frost !" 

And  so  the  simshine  crept  slowly  across  the  room,  until  its  rays  grew  red 
again  with  the  evening,  and  slowly  darkened  into  twilight,  and  still  Ben's 
hands  were  folded,  and  his  eyes  looked  tenderly  and  peacefully  at  all  who 
came  into  the  little  room.  Then  old  Sue  came  once  more,  and  stood  by 
the  bed,  dropping  the  medicine  into  her  little  cup. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ben,  as  she  put  it  to  his  lips,  **  that's  not  for  me.  I  am 
waiting,  waiting — waiting  to  be  gathered  in !  Something  keeps  the  Hoa- 
bandman,  but  let  no  one  touch  me  till  He  comes  !  " 

Sue  put  it  away,  and  took  her  place  in  the  hollow-backed  chair  again. 

She  grew  drowsy  and  looked  sleepily  at  the  bed.      Ben  was  smiling  still) 
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nd  she  heard  the  same  whisper,  **  Waiting,  waiting  to  be  gathered  in."  So 
he  drew  an  old  footstool  under  her  feet,  and  laid  her  head  against  the  chair. 
>he  did  not  go  to  sleep — oh  no  !  No  one  ever  watched  the  sick  more  faith- 
iiUy  than  she,  and  it  was  no  more  than  a  quarter  by  the  old  clock  in  the 
lall,  so  she  would  have  told  you.  But  when  she  opened  her  eyes  the 
tastem  sky  was  glowing  once  more,  and  Ben  was  gazdng  earnestly  upon  it. 

Suddenly  a  radiance  brighter  than  the  morning  shone  upon  his  face. 
>ue  gathered  herself  up  hastily,  and  without  stopping  to  knot  the  gray  hair 
hat  had  fallen  down  in  her  sleep,  crept  over  to  the  bed. 

Ben  did  not  seem  to  see  her.  He  was  clasping  his  hands,  and  crying  out, 
'  Now  He  comes !  The  good  Husbandman.  And  He  does  not  even  thrust  in 
i  sickle !  He  gathers  me  with  His  own  gentle  hand  !  I  am  ready,  and  the 
lun  shines  clear  !     Let  me  go  !'* 

By  the  time  Sue  had  made  her  way  to  the  matron's  door  and  brought  her 
Mick  to  Ben's  room  he  was  gone.  The  sun  had  passed  the  crimson  cloud, 
he  sky  was  growing  blue  once  more ;  the  smile  was  still  on  Ben's  face,  but 
le  was  not  there.     Gathered  in  ! 

"  Waiting !"  said  the  old  woman  who  had  held  the  candle  for  Sue.  "  Dear, 
lear,  and  what  are  we  all  doing  else  i  ^  What  are  any  of  us  doing  here  but  to 
wait  ?    Dear,  dear  !    But  it  was  not  long  for  him !" 

**  Long  enough,"  said  Sue,  shaking  her  head.  '^He  had  lived  into  the 
evening  of  his  days.'' 

'*  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  said  the  matron 
lowly.  She  did  not  know  why  she  said  it,  but  the  words  came  to  her  mind, 
rhen  she  left  the  others  with  Ben,  and  bustled  away  to  send  word  to  the 
authorities  that  a  pauper  funeral  must  be  attended.  Z.  A.  R. 
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JL  TOU270  man,  the  son  of  a  former  member  of  one  of  the  churches  in  H.,  in 
hiB  county,  had  come  home  to  die.  Slowly,  and  with  comparatively  little 
niffering,  his  life  was  ebbing  away.  I  called  on  him  several  times  in  the 
x>ur8e  of  the  winter,  and  found  hiqi  ready  and  free  to  converse  on  personal 
religion  ;  at  times  talking  (or  rather  whispering,  for  he  had  lost  his  voice) 
like  one  *'  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  at  other  times  seeming  to  be 
perplexed  with  speculative  difficulties.  On  the  whole  he  had  not  appeared 
bo  me  to  make  much  substantial  progress,  and  I  was  becoming  trpubled  and 
liscouraged  about  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  religious  interest,  which  had  already  very  power- 
fully affected  other  parts  of  the  town,  began  to  make  its  influence  felt  among 
08  also.  The  profoimd  attention  given  to  the  familiar  Gospel  truth  on  the 
Sabbath  pointed  to  the  expediency  of  multiplying  our  religious  meetings, 
uid  they  were  held  accordingly  from  day  to  day,  and  often  in  the  afternoon 
18  well  as  the  evening.  The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  reverently 
recognized  by  every  Christian  heart.  On  a  certain  Monday  evening  in  March 
[  had  appointed  two  district  prayer-meetings,  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish,  both  of  which  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  attend.  Going  first 
to  the  upper  one,  I  addressed  those  present  on  the  admonition  of  our  Lord, 
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^*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein  ; "  and  then  withdrew  and  irent 
to  the  other.  As  I  took  my  place'quietly  among  the  worshippers,  a  brother 
arose,  and  told  some  of  his  religious  experiences  so  much  in  harmony  with 
the  topic  on  which  I  had  just  been  speaking,  that  I  was  induced  to  mention 
the  circumstance,  and  to  repeat  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  subject.  Re- 
suming my  seat,  I  noticed  just  before  me,  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  near  the 
stove,  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  the  young  man  referred  to  above.  He 
lived  but  a  few  yards  off,  but  was  now  so  feeble  as  to  be  able  to  walk  only  » 
very  short  distance  with  the  help  of  others.  It  was  a  dear,  cold,  wintry 
night,  and  his  friends  had  tried  to  dissuade  him  when  he  proposed  attending 
the  meeting ;  but  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  it  seemed,  prompted  him  to  mike 
the  effort.  He  sat  very  silent  and  thoughtful.  Prayer  had  been  offered  for 
one  and  another,  and  just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  close,  I  felt  moved  to 
rise  and  utter  a  brief  petition  expressly  in  his  behalf.  Then,  as  the  people 
separated,  I  went  to  him  and  said  a  kind  word.  Pressing  my  hand,  and  with 
i\  beautiful,  loving  smile,  he  feebly  whispered  in  reply,  a  word  at  a  time : 
**  I — hope — I — have — received — the  kingdom — of  Qod — as  a — little — child ! " 
There,  in  that  little  company  of  worshippers,  had  he  humbled  himself,  and 
given  his  Saviour  a  trusting,  grateful  welcome. 

It  was  no  transient  feeling.  From  that  time  a  holy  peace  possessed  him, 
amid  all  the  increasing  distress  of  his  disease.  In  view  of  hia  visibly  rapid 
decline,  it  was  thought  best  to  yield  to  his  wish  as  to  making  open  confea- 
sion  of  his  Christian  hope,  and  partaking  of  the  sacramental  supper. 
Shortly  after,  along  with  a  few  intimate  Christian  friends  who  were  admitled 
to  his  sick  room,  he  joyfully  avowed  his  trust  in  Jesus,  and  was  welcomed  ai 
a  disciple  to  His  table. 

One  month  from  that  day  he  was  called  up  higher.  '^  The  earthly  hoose  " 
wasted  daily;  '*the  inner  man  was  daily  renewed.''  Life  was  consdonaly 
vanishing,  but  its  fading  awoke  no  fear.  Just  before  he  died,  his  mother, 
who  had  gone  into  an  adjoining  room  for  a  moment,  caught  the  summons  of 
his  whistle  (for,  singularly,  though  unable  to  speak  except  in  a  broken 
whisper,  he  could  whistk  easily  and  dearly),  and  returning  heard  him  wlustle 
the  tune  of  ''  Martyn,'*  to  which  she  had  been  used  to  sing  the  hymn, 
'^  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul ;  *'  and  he  asked  her  to  sing  it,  and  so,  almost  witii 
the  confiding  prayer  on  his  lips,  *'0h,  receive  my  soul  at  last  I'' he  fell 
asleep. 

*'  As  a  little  child"  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  became  an  heir  to  His  kingdom. 
Thus — and  in  no  other  way — can  we  too  "  in  any  wise  enter  therein."   D. 


THE  LITTLE  BOOK. 


More  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  writer  was  seated  in  the  cars  going  west,  a 
pleasant  voice  sang  out,  ' '  Papers,  sir  ?  morning  papers,  lady  ?  '* 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  words,  nothing  new  to  see  a  small  boy  with 
a  package  of  papers  under  his  arm  ;  but  the  voice  so  low  and  musical,  its 
clear,  pure  tones  mellow  as  a  flute,  and  tender  as  only  love  and  sorrow  cod 
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nake  it»  called  up  hallowed  memories.  One  look  at  the  large  brown  eyes, 
iie  broad  forehead,  the  mass  of  tangled  nut-brown  curls,  the  pinched  and 
.loUow  cheeks,  and  his  history  was  known. 

**  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  "  as,  half -blind  with  tears,  I  reached  out 
my  hand  for  a  paper. 

"  Johnny : "  the  last  name  I  did  not  hear. 

"  You  can  read  ? " 

**  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  been  to  school,"  glancing  out  of  the  window  to  see  if 
there  was  necessity  for  haste. 

I  had  a  darling  boy  once  whose  name  was  Johnny.  He  had  the  same 
brown  hair  and  large,  tender,  loving  brown  eyes ;  and  perhaps  it  was  on 
this  accoiint  that  I  felt  like  throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissing 
liiB  thin  cheek. 

There  was  something  pure  in  the  child  standing  modestly  there  in  his 
patched  clothes  and  half- worn  shoes  ;  his  collar  coarse,  but  spotlessly  white  ; 
liis  hands  clean,  and  well  moulded. 

A  long,  shrill  whistle,  and  a  short,  peremptory  call,  and  Johnny  must  be 
off.     There  was  nothing  to  choose.    My  little  Testament,  with  its  neat 
binding  and  its  bright  gilt  clasps,  was  in  Johnny's  hand. 
' '  Will  you  read  it,  Johnny  1  '* 
"Iwill,  lady;IwiU." 

There  was  a  movement :  we  were  off.  I  strained  my  eyes  out  of  the 
^window,  but  I  could  not  see  him  ;  and  shutting  them,  I  asked  God's  love 
and  care  for  this  destitute,  tender-voiced  boy. 

A  month  since  I  Inade  the  same  journey,  and  passed  over  the  same  rail- 
road ;  and  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  the  same  boy,  taller,  healthier,  with 
the  same  clear,  calm  eye,  and  pure,  clear  voice  ! 

**  I  have  thought  of  you,  lady  ;  I  have  hoped  to  see  you  ;  I  wanted  to  tell 
yon  it  is  all  owing  to  the  little  book." 

"  What's  all  owing  to  the  little  book,  Johnny  ? " 

*'  The  little  book  has  done  all.  I  carried  it  home  and  father  read  it.  He 
was  out  of  work  then ;  and  mother  cried  over  it  so  much,  that  I  thought  it 
muit  be  a  strange  book  to  make  them  cry  so.  But  it  is  different  now  ;  and 
it*8  all  owing  to  the  little  book.  We  live  in  a  better  house  now,  and  father 
don't  drink  ;  and  mother  says  it  will  be  all  right  again." 

Dear  little  Johnny!  his  bright  face  all  aglow,  his  eyes  bright  and  spark- 
ling, and  his  face  looking  so  happy  ! 

Never  did  I  crave  so  for  a  moment  of  time.  But  no  ;  the  cars  moved,  and 
Johnny  was  gone. 

*'  It  is  all  the  little  book,"  sounds  in  my  ears — the  little  book  that  told  of 
Jesus,  and  of  His  love  to  poor  sinners.  What  a  change  !  A  comfortable 
home,  no  more  a  slave  to  strong  drink,  hope  was  in  the  mother's  heart ; 
health  mantled  the  cheeks  of  the  children. 

Would  that  all  the  Johnnies  who  sell  papers,  and  have  fathers  who  drink, 
and  mothers  who  weep  over  the  ruin  of  their  once  happy  homes,  would  take 
to  those  homes  the  little  book  that  tells  of  Jesus. 
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THE  REST  OF  FAITH. 

Why  vex  my  heart  on  what  I  need  not  know, 

Or  search  for  that  I  may  not  hope  to  find, 
While  restless  thoughts  still  urge  me  to  and  fro, 

With  dull,  uneasy  mind  ? 
Shall  I  pursue  some  dangerous,  hidden  way. 

Or  strive  to  pierce  a  darkness  vast  and  deep. 
Till  doubts  and  fears  assail  me,  or  delay, 
And  shut  me  from  the  calm,  effulgent  day. 
While  I  but  dream  or  sleep  7 

While  mysteries  compass  all  my  outer  life, 
Still  greater  mysteries  do  I  find  within  ; 
The  good  and  evil  in  tumultiious  strife, 

And  th'  inconstant  will : 
Myself,  not  e'en  myself  can  comprehend  ; 
In  vain  I  drop  the  plummet  in  this  sea : 
Shall  I  reject  my  Lord,  deny  my  Friend, 
'    Since  all  His  ways  are  not  revealed  to  me, 
Or  I  know  not  their  end  ? 

E*er  since  began  my  life  its  common  round, 
As  day  succeeded  night,  or  night  the  day, 
My  toil  or  rest  have  I  not  always  found 

In  Grod*s  appointed  way  ? 
I  am  no  waif  upon  a  rushing  stream 

For  winds  to  play  with  :  predestined  ends  are  mine, 
With  knowledge  of  a  love  complete,  serene. 
And  watch  and  guidance  of  a  power  Divine, 
Eternal  and  supreme ! 

O  gracious  Lord,  who  from  the  wise  dost  hide 

That  which  to  little  ones  Thou  wilt  make  known, 
Keep  Thou  my  heart  untouched  by  human  pride, 

And  make  Thy  will  my  own : 
Ev'n  as  a  child  leans  on  its  mother's  breast 
In  sweet,  confiding  love,  contented  there. 
So  let  me  lean,  so  be  my  faith  expressed, 

Unvexed  with  doubt  and  undisturbed  by  care. 
And  leave  to  Thee  the  rest. 

A.  D.  F.  Rakdolph. 
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THS    HEY.  JOHH  HARRISON,  LATE  OF  BA8- 
SXNOBOURXy   CAMBRIDQESHIRB. 

3Ir.  Habrisox  was  bom  December  9th, 
1809,  at  Greosborough,  near  Rotberbam, 
aji  Yorkshire.  His  parents  removed  to 
Slasborough  while  he  was  young.  Both 
^^Hrere  members  of  the  Church  at  Mas- 
1>orough  Chapely  under  the  pastoral  care, 
first  of  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  and  after- 
'^irards  of  Dr.  James  Bennett.  His  father 
^^iras  an  officer  of  that  Church  for  many 
years. 

Through  the  influence  of  parental  in- 
etraction  and  the  earnest  preaching  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  John  became  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  joined  the  Church  before  he 
-was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Soon  after  he  had  publicly  confessed 
the  Saviour  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
villages  around  his  home.    The  youthful 
preacher  was  soon  encouraged  by  his 
pastor  and  others  to  direct  his  att^tion 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  and,  after  some 
preparatory  training  received  from  Dr. 
Bennett,  he  entered  Botherham  College, 
in  September,  1827,  while  not  quite  seven- 
teen.    Being  remarkably  amiable  and 
loviug,  he  soon  won  the  affection  and 
friendship  of  his  fellow  students,  and 
became   a    general  favourite.     At  the 
end    of  the  first   year,  through   close 
application,  his  health  failed,  and  he  was 
obliged,  for  a  whole  session,  to  be  absent 
from  college.     At    the  termination  of 
his  college  course,  he  received  a  press- 
ing call  to  settle  at  Toxteth  Park,  Liver- 
pool, but  this  he  declined  on  account  of 
the  delicate  state  of  his  health  at  the 
time.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  a  very 
cordial  invitation  from  Barnard  Castle 
to  become  co-pastor  with  the  late  Rev. 
W.  L.  Pratman,  with  whom  he  laboured 
as  a  son  in  the  Gk)spel  for  some  years. 
He  was  ordained  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1832.    While  he  laboured  here,  a  new 
chapel   was  built,  in  the   erection   of 
which   he  took   a   deep   interest,  and 
chiefly  through  his  zeal  and  efforts  the 
object  was  accomplished. 


His  ministry  here  was  marked  by 
great  interest  and  success,  and  many 
throughhis  instrumentality  were  brought 
to  Christ.  After  about  twelve  years  of 
service  he  accepted  a  call  to  Northwich, 
in  Cheshire.  There  he  remained  five 
years,  and  then  he  was  induced  to 
remove  to  Isle  worth,  Middlesex. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  his  steps  were 
directed  to  Rendham,  in  Suffolk,  where 
he  continued  to  labour  very  usefully  for 
seven  years.    He  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Bassingboum,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in 
the  end  of  1856,  and  continued  at  this 
post  for  more  than  fifteen  years.    Never 
did   he   labour    more    diligently    and 
earnestly  for  the  salvation  of   sinners 
than  he  did  during  his  residence  here, 
and  he  had  many  tokens  of  success.    It 
was  often  his  joy  to  welcome  into  the 
Church  those  who  were  the  fruits  of  his 
ministry.    At  length  his  health  began 
to  fiftil,  and  for  several  years  he  suffered 
much  at  times  from  an  affection  of  the 
brain.    Hence  he  was  unable  to  throw 
into  his  sermons  or  into  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate  that  clearness  and  vigour  of 
thought  and  judgment  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  do.    But  still  he  loved  his  work, 
his  people,  and  his  Master ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  to  the  end  he  retained 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fiock. 
His    preaching   was  very  earnest  and 
evangelical.    He  loved  tiie  Gbspel,  and 
delighted  to  proclaim  it  as  the  grand 
and  only  remedy  for  man's  moral  mala- 
dies.    He   was  a  man  of  prayer — an 
exercise   in   which    he    evinced   great 
fulness  and  fervour,  and  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
throne  of  mercy. 

His  last  illness  was  sudden  and  affect- 
ing. On  Sabbath,  January  28th,  1872, 
in  the  midst  of  his  afternoon  sermon,  he 
was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  he  imme- 
diately lost  his  speech,  which  he  never 
regained.  Though  he  could  not  converse 
with  his  friends,  still  he  was  quite  con- 
scious, and  continued  so  tiU  within  a 


6S1  HoncB 

Bhoit  time  before  bia  dsputnie.  Ha 
often  gava  Bigne  thkl  big  mind  waa  f  nil  of 
peace  and  hope.  A  ihort  tima  before 
bit  deatb,  wben  his  mstei  was  apeaking 
to  bim  of  tbe  many  manaioDB  piepared 
by  Jems  for  His  people,  abe said,  "there 
ia  one  for  you."  With  a  aweet  amile  on 
bia  countenance,  he  Teplied,  "  O,  yea !  O, 
yes  I  "  Kearer  hie  end  ihe  naked  him  if 
Chiiat  waa  still  predoiu  to  him,  and  if 
He  TTaa,  she  dedrad  bim  to  ihow  it  by 

moat  aigniQcant  manner.  Fiom  the  first 
attack  be  gradually  sank ;  on  Thura- 
day,  Febcuftiy  8th,  ho  gently  passed 
away.  On  Thursday,  16th  of  February, 
be    vaa  buried  near  tbe  potcb  of  the 


chapel.  Bia  fn'end  the  Bct.  Joe^ 
Stookbridge  delivered  an  inqnaaTe 
address  at  tlie  giaTe,  and  the  Bw. 
G.  W.  Bmm  oOored  pnyer.  Imnedit 
tely  after  the  interment  a  aerrice  wh 
held  in  tbe  chapel,  when  the  Ber.  B. 
Davey  read  and  pnyed,  and  hiirditire, 
tbe  Ber.  3.  C.  Hanison,  'of  Oundm 
Town,  preached  a  moft  inpntnii 
sermon  &om  Matt  udv.  46.* 
Ihe  miniatera  of  the  . 
membera  of  the  Tari 
in  the  n^hbonrhood,  and  a  hip 
number  of  tbe  inbabitaole  of  the  nlhgi, 
wero  present  to  show  their  Ion  md 
esteem  for  tbe  departed. 

D.D. 


Notices  si  %aaU. 


Plain  Pulpit  Talk.    By  Thomas 

Coopsn.      [London:    Hodder  and 

Steughton.) 
We  remember  the  time  when  working 
men  justified  their  infidelity  by  Thomas 
Coopei  'a  example,  and  what  we  thought 
how  Test  would  be  the  gain  to  Christ's 
cause  if  he  were  only  converted,  and 
how  hopeless  it  waa  to  expect  such  a 
miracle!  But  Qod  has  long  rebuked  our 
unbelief,  and  the  preeentTolnme  of  seven 
sermona  ia  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
leal  with  which  the  author  "now 
preacheth  tbe  laitb  he  once  de«boyed." 
Looking  at  these  discooraea  aa  intended 
for  working  men,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  infoimatioa  they  contain.  We 
ebould  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  fuller 
deecription  of  tbe  caverns  of  Palestine, 
a  more  realietJc  conception  of  the  e&'ect 
of  Paul's  conversion  upon  his  former 
acquidntaucee.  Other  excellencies  crowd 
upon  usaa^wereadon.  Theaormononthe 
■Horrible Fit"  isintbestyleof  Bnnyan, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  inspired  tinker, 
aod  that  on^the  "  Unsearchable  Riches  of 
Christ"  comee  from  a  heart  glowing  with 
love  to  tbe  Redeemer.  We  are  surprised 
that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  thought  it 


wise  to  introduce  so  much  debating  ud 
a^mnent,  but  we  quite  readily  idiut 
that  tbe  aothor  knew  better  than  m 
what  wu  adapted  to  hia  beann.  Wi 
cannot,  of  oourae,  endorae  avray  scnliiiVBt 
in  the  Tdlninei  bnt  we  do  urge  minirta) 
and  lay-prea^ters  to  procoie  it  fbitk- 
with,  and  to  leatn  from  it  bow  to  mikt 
the  Ocapel  message  intelligible  ai 
intoiecting  to  tmedooated  but  not  bb- 
thooghtfnl  mml, 

ReJUcUom  on   Canticki,  or  '^ 

Song  0/ Solomon.  With  nlnstiatiiM 

l^om  Uod«anTravellei«  and  NiId- 

raUsts.      fLondon  :   Artridga  and 

Co.,  9,  Fatemoater  Row.) 

That  the  aong  of  songs  baa  a  wi»da- 

fnl  charm  for  pious  minds  et ,  a  ccttaii 

etamp  is  abundantly  proved  by  Botber- 

ford's  Letters.   Moreover,  we  think  wHk 

tbe  author  of  the  present  work  that  tlu 

meditative    spirit  which    he   seeks  to 

cherish  is  mnch  needed  jnat  now  id  tin 

Cbni^  of  Christ.    We  can  also  tgak 

highly  of  his  book  from  many  points  ol 

view.  Wei^retthoabsenoeofascbwn 

or  gyalesttof  tile  Bong,  bttt  gladly  btar 

•ffin»p<iblUlwdliTH«K>.Hoddar*8liM^^ 
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our  testimony  tliat  the  tone  is  spiritual, 
the  interpretations  ingenious,  the  illus- 
trations most  interesting.  There  are 
l>elieTixig,  loving  souls  who  will  find  the 
-whole  vary  helpful  and  refreshing. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  With 

Analytical  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Connor,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  (London : 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
Very  refreshing  is  it,  in  these  days  of 
lKK>k-making,  to  get  hold  of  a  work  like 
this,  so  unpretending  yet  so  valuable,  so 
^fwring  in  words  and  so  full  of  thought. 
Herely  to  read  the  preface  and  study  the 
4uialytical  introduction  is  an  intellectual 
treat.  This  high  praise  is  the  more  dis- 
interested as  we  by  no  means  always 
4igree  with  the  author's  explanations. 
He  em  not  from  carelessness,  but,  as  we 
think,  from  over- subtlety.  We  cannot 
think  that  the  difficulty  dealt  with  in 
chapter  iL  is  the  circumstance  that  Christ 
having  gone  away  has  conmiitted  the 
Gospel  to  men,  who  are  inferior  to  the 
angels ;  and  in  chapter  iii.  7,  &c.,  we  find 
simply  one  of  the  hortatory  passages  in 
which  this  epistle  abounds.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing,  with  Mr.  Connor, 
that  the  writer  is  meeting  the  objection 
that  the  blessings  of  Judaism  were  un- 
conditional, while  those  of  Christianity 
depend  upon  our  own  faithfulness.  The 
new  translations  proposed,  too,  are  not 
always  satisfeustory.  '*  Heir  of  all 
things*'  (chapter  i.  2)  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  rendering  of  the  Greek,  and 
much  more  natural  than  Mr.  Connor's 
"  inheritance  of  all  men."  Moreover,  in 
so  scholarly  a  work  we  might  fairly  look 
f(n  a  fresh  version  of  the  epistle,  and  for 
a  few  words  as  to  its  author,  who,  in  Mr. 
Coimor's  view,  was  not  St.  Paul.  These 
critidsms,  however,  are  the  outcome  of 
interest  and  admiration,  not  of  indif- 
ference or  antagonism,  and  we  conclude 
by  recommending  this  volume  heartily 
to  oor  more  thoughtful  readers. 

The  Little  Sanctuary ^  and  other 

Meditatumt.  By  Alexander  Ralbioh, 
D.D.    (London:   Strahan  and  Co.) 


A  volume  of  graceful  and  thoughtful 
discourses,  well  worthy  of  devout  perusal ; 
not  "  meditations,"  however,  but  wise 
and  holy  counsels.  The  chapter  on 
« Doubting"  calls  for  special  remark. 
It  shows  how  tenderly  the  author  would 
deal  with  the  perplexed  inquirer,  how 
ready  he  would  be  to  help  him,  how  slow 
to  denounce  and  condemn.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
Dr.  Raleigh's  weU-known  style,  and 
besides  contain  truth  of  the  highest 
moment  too  often  ignored,  and  even 
denied.  We  would  print  them  if  we  could 
in  letters  of  gold : — **  Then  if  the  doubt 
is  purely  intellectual,  if  it  arises  in  the 
course  of  a  natural  development  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  perhaps  even 
while  expressly  examining  Divine  truth 
with  the  hope,  desire,  almost  purpose  of 
believing  it,  then  there  must  be  applied 
to  it  an  expressly  intellectual  solvent. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  questions  and 
imcertainties  which  will  yield  to  nothing 
else.  Tou  cannot  believe  them  down ; 
the  very  question  is.  What  to  believe  ? 
You  cazmot  pray  them  down  ;  you  can 
pray  only  for  truth  and  light.  You  can- 
not force  them  down  by  acts  of  will ; 
such  'violence'  is  not  sanctioned  in 
the  kingdom.  .     There  they  are, 

waiting  the  honest  consideration  of  your 
thought,  and  that  settlement  which  true 
thinking,  sufficient  knowledge,  and  right 
judgment  alone  can  bring." 

Light  from  Beyond  to  Cheer  tfie 

Christian  Pilgrim.   By  Cunninoham 
Gbikib,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Life :  a 
Book  for  Young  Men."    (London: 
Strahan  and  Co.) 
An  attractive  little  book,  admirably 
adapted  for  devotional  reading.    It  con- 
tains thirty-one  short  chapters — one  for 
every  day  in  the  month — and  deals  with 
the    manifold   varieties    and    peculiar 
aspects  of  the  Divine  promises  in  their 
suitability  to  the  Christian    amid  the 
different  experiences  of  his  pilgrimage. 
The  volume  will  commend  itself  to  the 
cultivated  mind,    while  it   solaces  the 
pious  heart. 
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The  British   Quarterly    Review, 

No.CXII;  October,  1872.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evan- 
gelical Review.  New  Series.  No.  Vm. 
October,  1872.  (London:  James 
Nisbet  and  Co.) 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theo- 
logical EcUetie,     No.  CXV.    July, 
1872.  (Andover,  U.S.  :W.F.  Draper; 
London :  Triibner  and  Co.) 
The  present  number  of  the  Britieh 
Quarterly,  though  g^ood,  is  rather  heavy. 
The   articles  are: — 1.    The   Ooths  at 
Rayenna ;  2.  Immortality ;  3.  Our  Rail- 
way System ;  4.  The  Autiiorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  5.  The  Present  Phase  of 
Prehistoric  Aroha)ologfy ;  6.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.    The  first  article  is  carefully 
written ;  the  second,  able  but  dull ;  the 
third,  on  our  railways,  is  full  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  fourth,  on  John's  Gos- 
pel, is  excellent,  being  a  resumi  of  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  its  genuineness. 


The  Britieh  and  Foreign  EvenjdUtl 
Beview  is,  in  this  issue,  of  a  high  order. 
We  name  especially  the  second  article, 
on  the  Beautiful  in  Worship,  by  the  BeT. 
Walter  Morison,  fi.  A. ;  the  third,  Phe- 
nomalism  in  Morals,  which  dcali  y^ 
ably  with  Mr.  MiU*s  utiUtarian  plulo. 
sophy ;  the  fourth,  on  Frederick  D.  Mau- 
rice, a  masterly  exposition  and  criticiim  of 
his  theological  teaching,  by  the  Rer.  liar* 
cus  Dods,  M.A.;  and  the  fifth,  on  tha 
Philosophy  of  Prayer,  by  the  Ber.  B. 
McCheyne  Edgar,  M.A. 

We  wish  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  were 
better  known  in  this  country  than  it 
is,  for  it  occupies  a  place  which  is  not 
filled  by  any  of  our  'Rnglinh  aeriali. 
The  number  before  us  contains  ten  arti- 
cles, and  thirty  pages  of  notices  of  recent 
publications.  tVe  note  espediUytvo 
articles  on  Revelation  and  InepiratioKf  hj 
Dr.  Barrows,  and  another  by  Mr.  Perry, 
of  Cambridge,  in  which  Lyelft  Blemaii 
of  Oeology  recdves  an  able  and  searching 
critidsm. 


®nx  €!gxtjmk. 


N«w  CoLLiQB,  St.  John's  Wood. — 
On  Friday,  4th  October,  there  was  the 
usual  meeting  of  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  session,  among 
whom  were  Professor  Loathes,  of  King's 
College,  Professor  Lorimer,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Min- 
ton,  M.A.  On  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Halley  a  temporary  arrangement  was 
completed  which  secured  for  the  college 
the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Binney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Keimedy,  the  Rev.  LL  Bevan, 
and  others.  The  opening  lecture  of  the 
session  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Stoughton, 
who  has  accepted  the  position  of  theo- 
logical lecturer.  Li  his  opening  remarks 
he  alluded  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  New  College,  and  speaking  on  behali 


of  his  colleagues,  said  they  were  pI^ 
pared  to  throw  their  whole  soul  into  the 
new  duties  which  they  had  undertikeB, 
feeUng  that  never  did  this  insUtntioa 
need  the  hearty  support  of  its  fideoidi 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  In  * 
lucid,  eloquent,  and  masterly  addre«, 
which  was  listened  to  throughout  witii 
unwavering  interest,  the  lecturer  pointed 
out,  that  there  were  two  needs  to  be  sup- 
plied in  our  colleges — ^to  provide  tisiniof 
for  men  who  are  fitted  by  average  gifU 
to  preach  Christ's  Gospel  with  simplid^t 
and  tend  lowly  flocks  on  the  hiU-stdeaof 
Zion,  and  also  training  for  men  fitted  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate,  and  thtf 
inquisitive  in  the  schools,  in  these  intel- 
lectually troublous  times.  He  poinlad 
out  the  importanee  of  the  study  of  Hmo* 
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to  twth  of  tbeu  ninriinn     Tha  Bev. 

ffinney,  tha  Rev.  G.  D.  McGregor, 
B«T.  Dr.  Eeimedj,  the  Rst.  S.  Min- 

uid  Fiofessor  Leathes  expreased 
'high  apprecUtioD  of  Br.  Stonghtoo'i 


.tCEsii  CoLLEOi.— The  itudents  of 
cney  College  re-asaembled  on  Friday, 
S^temher.  On  Mondaf,  tha  9th 
ember,  the  uraal  deTotional  service 
held.  The  Bavs.  S.  Hebditch, 
Mt,  D.  U.  JenkinB,  I.  V.  Mummery, 
L.    Turner,    and    Dr.     Wardlaw, 

part  in  the  meeting.  The  Bev.T. 
ling  dalivered  an  admirable  addreea 
lie  students,  full  of  Bound,  pnotical 
oeli.    A  Tote  of  thanb  to  Mr.  Ave- 

waa  moved  by  the  Ee*.  W.  Bevan, 
Beconded  and  sappoited  by  Saarle  J. 
1,  Eiq.,  and  Bev.  W.  Tarbotton. 


u>  Catholic  CoHaaBss. — Hie  Cod' 
I  of  Old  Catholics,  held  in  Cologne, 
le  19tb,  !01h,  and  2Iat  September, 
pretided  over  by  Dr.  Sonlt.  Motione 
I  made  and  adopted  favonring  dota- 
of  the  clergy  hy  the  Btate,  compul- 
civil  marriage,  and  the  reatoiation 
U  chorcbM  to  the  Old  Catholic 
tbood.  The  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
Ely,  of  tha  Chorch  of  England, 
the    Episcopal  Bishop  Whitting- 

of  Maryland,  U.S.,  ware  present 
e  opening  of  the  Congress.  A  com- 
ity connsting  of  Drs.  DQllinger, 
Izicb,  and  others,  vas  appointed  to 
«  B  onion  of  all  Christiana  in  the 
Catholic  moyament ;  but  it  waa 
«d  by  Mveral  apsakeri  that  a  oni- 

buis  of  dogma  and  ritnol  iras  im- 
Ue.  No  Bomish  bishop  has  yet 
d  Qte  movement  The  Archbishop 
xocht,  the  head  of  the  JanseniBts  in 
Ud,  recently  perfonned  the  preU- 
BeMmanyofconfirmationfbTthemat 
loh.  The  CongreM  is  to  hold  ita  dt- 
>  aUttnataly  at  Cologne  and  Mnnich. 

Old  Oatholio  party  have  broken 


with  Borne,  bnt  they  have  not  advance 
far  yet  in  the  paUi  of  real  reformation. 

HBKmfaB    OF     THK     CONOUOATIOXAL  . 

TJhiok. — The  thirty-third  antumnal 
auembly  of  this  TTnion  was  held  on  the 
Uth,  ISth.ieth.andmhOctober.atNot- 
tingham.  On  Monday  evening,  the  prefa- 
tory aermon  waa  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Bortlett,  of  Halifax,  in  Caatlegate 
Chapel,  to  a  crowded  congregation ;  and 
the  first  poblic  meeting  wob  held  in  the 
Tictoria-etreet  Congregational  Church, 
at  Derby,  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  of  Lon- 
don, presiding.  The  anhjecC  selected 
was  "Spiritual  Life  in  the  Chnrthea," 
and  the  apeaken  were  the  Bev.  8.  Heb- 
ditch, of  Clapton,  who  addreaged  Mm- 
aeU  to  the  question,  "  What  is  Spiiitnal 
LifeP"  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Qledstone,  of 
Homaey,  who  apoke  of  the  need  of 
spiritual  life;  tha  Rev.  J.Calvert,  of 
Sheffield,  on  the  means  of  ita  promotion ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  of  Hnll. 

On  Toesday  morning,  the  ISth,  the 
delegates  aasenblad  in  Caatlegate  Chapel , 
Nottingham,  to  the  number  of  about  700, 
and  the  preudent,  the  Rev.  John  Ken- 
nedy, D.D.,  delivered  the  inanguiml 
addreas,  talnng  for  his  auhject  "The 
Plac«  of  tha  CongcegatiDnaliBta  in  Eng- 
land," oa  in  May  last  he  had  spoken  ^ 
thaii  "Place  in  Christendom  and  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  addreaa  was  able 
and  interesting,  and  was  well  leoeived. 

After  the  address  a  paper  waa  read  by 
the  Bev.  A.  Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Man- 
chester, on  "The  Inflannce  which 
Christians  should  exert  on  the  Social 
Morality  of  the  Age."  The  Bev.  Eustace 
Condor,  M.A.,  of  Leeds,  and  the  Bev. 
J.  a.  Rogen,  B.A.,  of  Qapham,  Mr. 
Alderman  Orimwade,  of  Ipawich,  and 
several  others,  apoke  on  this  topic.  A 
resolntion  on  Advisory  Coundla  was 
submitted  to  the  Union  by  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Hannay,  the  secretary,  bnt 
after  a  lengthened  discuadon  the  qoea- 
tion  waa  referred  back  to  the  oommittee. 
In  the  afternoon  sectional  meetinga  were 
held  in  Frior-lans  and  St.  James-atreet 
Chapela.      In  tha   former  T.  Rowley 
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Hill,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  presided,  and 
the  Bey.  H.  T.  BobjohoB,  B.A.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Significance  of  the  Open  Church  and 
the   Free  Ofiering   Movement   in  the 
Church  of   England."      At  the  other 
meeting  Daniel  Pratt,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  the   Her.  W.  Braden,  of  London, 
read  a  paper  on  **  Our  Vacant  Churches 
and  our  Present  Method  of  supplying 
them  with  Pastors."     In  the  evening 
there  was  a  large  and  influential  devo- 
tional  meeting  in  Castlegate   Chapel, 
when  the  Bev.  W.  Crosbie,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  "  A  New  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit   the  Special  Want  of  the  Age," 
after  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  Be?.  T.  Binney, 
and  other  ministers,  all  of  which  were 
of  an  earnest  and  impressive  character. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on 
Wednesday  a  resolution  on  British  mis- 
sions was  moved  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Byles, 
B.  A.,  of  Leeds,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev. 
W.  H.  Fielden,  of  Walthamstow.     The 
Bevs.  W.  Tarbotton,   J.    H.    Wilson, 
Messrs.   Boothroyd,  of  Southport,  and 
B.  Sinclair,  of  London,  spoke  on  this 
subject.    After  which  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Green,    M.A.,   of   Ashton-under-Lyne, 
moved  a  resolution  expressing  the  deep 
thankfulness  of  the  Union  at  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  dispute  between 
America   and  England  by  the  GFeneva 
arbitration,  which  was  passed  with  much 
applause.    Papers  wore  then  read  by  the 
Bev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  of  Man- 
chester,   on   "The   Education   of  the 
Young  in  Beligion  regarded  as  a  Pastoral 
Question;"  and  by  the  Bev.  J.  Comper 
Gray,  of  Halifiax,  on  "  The  Education  of 
the  Young  in  Beligion  regarded  as  a 
Sunday-school  Question."    A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Bevs.  B.  Alliott, 

B.A.,  of  Bishop  Stortford;  H.  Bobjohns, 
John  Hutchison,  Dr.  Brown,  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  of  London, 
took  part.  Sectional  meetings  were 
again  held  in  the  afternoon.    That  in 

Friar  Lane  Chapel  was  presided  over 

by  B.  Sinclair,  Eeq.,  of  London,  and 
a  paper  on  Church 'Ein«iiCQ'<«i^«T«BAb^ 


\ 


J.  Carvell  Williams,  Esq.  At  the  meeting 
in  St.  James-street  Chapel  W.  J.  Stent, 
£sq.,of  WarminBter,presided,'anda  piper 
was  read  by  the  Bev.  J.  Calvert,  of  Atto- 
diffe,  on  '<  The  Attitude  of  the  Charch 
towards  the  Temperance  Movement**  At 
both  the  meetings  interesting  discoanoos 
f ellowed  the  reading  of  the  papers,   b 
the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Mechanics'   Hall,   at  which  J. 
Manning,  Esq., ex-mayor  of  Nottrnghsn, 
was  chairman,  and  the  Bevs.  Dr.  HtyeD, 
S.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  J.  P.  Gledrtooe 
and  others,  the  speakers. 

On  Thursday  the  1 7th,  at  the  third  snd 
concluding  session  of  the  Union,  the  Bsr. 
G.  P.  Jarvis,  of  Limerick,  del^^  from 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Bev.  William  Ourrie,  of  St.  Andrews, 
delegfate  firom  the  Congregational  Union 
of    Scotland,  were   introduced  to  the 
Assembly,  and  made  suitable  addresses. 
Great  interest  was  given  to  this  sesnan 
of  the  Union  by  the  presence  of  M.  & 
De  Pressens^,  D.D.,  French  pastoi;  and 
member  of  the  National  iVnnMibljr  of 
France.    On  being  introdooed,  he  wm 
received   with    much    cordiality,   sad 
address^  the  assemUyin  French  witt 
great  eamestnesB  and  at  some  leogtii,  the 
Bev.  B.  8.  Ashton,  secretary  of  tbeBtaa- 
gelical  Continental  Society,  inteipnliiK 
the  address.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  MaodovgsD, 
M.A.,  minister  of  the  Free  Chuieh  of 
Scotland  in  Florence,  was  also  introdnoid 
and  spoke  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  Italy.  The  Bevs.  B.  W.  McOall,  hm 
Paris,  E.  Conder,  M.A.,  of  Leeds,  and  J. 
B.  Baton,  K.A.,  of  Nottingham,  spoke 
hopefully  and  gratefully  of  the  good  tiisi 
is  being  done  on  the  continent.    Yotei  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  to  thefriflndl 
in  Nottingham  for  their  hospitality,  eloHd 
the  proceedings  of  the  session,  w^  the 
resolution  to  accept  the  invitation  fnm 
Ipswich  as  the  place  of  aoMinb^  aeit 
year. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  ouumni^ 
sdone  in  the  Mechanics'  TT^H,  nHnehiPM 
very  fiilly  attended,  and  veiy  ii 
So  ended  a  aeries  <rf  maetiiiga 
by  no  previous  antomiial  nHMOur  ef 
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UnrsD  Pbsbbxtibum  Chcboh. — The 
Engliah  ijnod  of  the  United  Pretbyteriui 
Church  met  at  Birkenhead  on  Monday, 
the  14th  October,  and  continued  tti  ait- 
tings  lor  the  three  folloving  days.  The 
Say.  Dr.  Edmond,  of  London,  the  retiring 
moderator,  preached  the  opening  sermon, 
after  which  the  moderator  elect,  the  Bev. 
WlUuUD  Graham,  ot  Liveipool,  toolc  the 
chair,  and  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dreoB,  tracing  the  origin  and  progress 
heabyterianiim  in  England  Among 
the  TarioQs  mattera  of  interest  which 
came  before  the  Synod  one  of  the  chief 
of  them  woa  a  motion  for  the  union 
of  this  Chnrch  vith  the  English 
]heibytenan  Chnroh.  Dr.  Cainu,  of 
Berwidc,  adrocated  immediate  onion. 
Aftasiia4j°'"^^^i*'^<i^<>'i  areaolation 
T«s  nnaTumoaely  adopted  appointing  a 
MDunittae  "To  invite  conference  with  the 
Unitni  Committee  of  the  >i^"gHi^  Presby- 
tsdan  Ohnrch  with  the  view  of  aseertain- 
in|:  on  what  tenns  onion  witti  that 
CStmch  may  be  effteted,  and  to  report 
to  the  raprems  Synod  at  ita  meeting  in 
Uinbnrgh  in  May,  1BT3." 

Dating  the  sitting  of  the  Synod  a 
fritanal  and  congiatulatorj'  telegram 
WM  noeiTed  f^om  the  Congregational 
Union  dtting  at  Nottingham,  which  was 
napcnded  to  in  brotherly  terms  by  the 
Synod. 

OainoK  OonOBUB. — The  Church  Con- 
gicM  opened  at  Leeds,  on  Tneaday, 
8Qi  Oetoher,  with  a  grand  proceadon  of 
UUiopi,  clergy,  and  laity  from  the 
Town-hall  to  the  old  ohnnh.  The 
aeiuton  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Axnagh.  The  meiaberB  aftarwahlB 
aisssBibled  at  the  Town-hall,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Bipon  detivered  an  inaugural 
■ddrcM,  in  the  ooorM  of  which  he  stated 
tb«t  tbe  sal^ecta  of  dismuEion  wonld  be 
^aftf  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
1  the  Chnrch  to  the  *hffH¥ipF 
ts  cf  the  age,  and  that  then 


would  be  no  attempt  to  stifle  free  diacns- 

Oa  Wednesday,  the  Wh,  papeie  ware 
read  by  the  Bishop  of  Bdinborgh,  Bev. 
ProtesBOt  Birks,  and  Bev.  Canon  Baw- 
linson,  on  "Vital  Christianity  as  affected 
by  the  Present  State  of  Science  and 
civilization."    A  discuasioD  followed. 

On  Thursday  the  meeting  in  the 
morning,  which  took  place  in  the  Town* 
hall,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  lively  character. 
Three  papers  were  read  by  the  Bev.  E. 
Garbett,  Dr.  Irons,  and  Profeeacv 
Plomptre  on  "The  First  ninciplea  of 
the  Chnich's  Comprehensiveneas  in 
Matters  of  Detail."  The  Bev.  E.  Gar- 
bett sxpreased  disapproval  of  the  extreme 
manner  in  which  ritual  is  in  theee  days 
employed  to  express  doctrine.  Dr.  Irons 
took  a  different  view,  and  Professor 
Plumptre  designated  the  recent  pioeecu- 
tiona  before  the  Piivy  Conncil  as  im 
moral  and  nnwise.  A  diacqaaion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Uie  Matqnis  of  Salisbury, 
Earl  Nelson,  and  several  ole^rymen 
took  part.  Tha  meeting  became  much 
eztnted,  and,  indeed,  uproarious.  The 
Harqnis  of  Salisbnry  truly  said  that  the 
interpretations  attached  to  the  formula- 
ries by  the  variaaB  parties  in  the  Church 
were  as  widely  apart  as  the  differences 
which    separate   petftetly   independent 

The  Cengreaa  concluded  ita  sittings  on 
Friday,  the  Ifith.  At  the  morning  meet- 
ing in  the  Town-hall  papers  were  road 
by  Canon  B«cnaid  and  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  the  tnbjeot  being,  '■  The  Deep- 
ening of  the  Spiritual  Life,"  after  which 
Uuro  was  the  usual  discussion.  A  paper  . 
by  Lord-Chancellor Hatherley  on  "Sun- 
day Schools"  was  read  by  his  nephew, 
the  Bev.  F.  J.  Wood,  and  a  convenation 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Birley,  UP., 
F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Paokington, 
M.P.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
took  port 
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gives'such  Bcope  for  Romish  tendencies 
and  teachings  in  the  Church  of  England, 
though  it  has  given  birth  to  a  great  deal 
of  idle  talk  and  meaningless  flutter,  is 
at  length  leading  to  practical  results. 
The  Rev.  Capel  Molyueuz,  a  well-known 
Evangelical  preacher,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  Bennett,  B.A.,  one  of  the  curat€« 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefiither,  of  Mild- 
may  Park,  and  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Bwaynel, 
M.A.,  of  Oxford,  have  seceded  from  the 
Church.  Mr.  Molyneux  vindicates  his 
secession  in  an  able  and  telling  pamphlet^ 
which  he  has  published.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
good  men  to  interpret  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bennett  as  favourable  to 
Evangelical  religion  in  the  Church. 


Christian  Union  in  Tasmania. — In 
Hobart  Town,  Tasmania  (the  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  of  the  old  geographies),  ex- 
changes had  occasionally   taken  place 
between  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  those  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions; and  such  "irregularities"  were 
justifled  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Short.    But 
the  feeling  which  led  to  this  fraterniza- 
tion craved   some  definite  expression; 
and,  therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Episcopal  Synod  to  arrange  a 
conference  with  the  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, and  Congregational  ministers,  the 
special  object  of  which  should  be  "to 
consider  how  in  the  best  practical  man- 
ner the  bonds  of  fellowship  could  be 
drawn  closer  between  the   Church  of 
England    and    the    other    Ftotestant 
Churches  of  Tasmania."  The  Conference 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  and 
after  a  friendly  interchange  of    views 
the  following  statements  in  writing  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference.    To  the  last 
paragraph  the  Rev.  Canon  Bromby  de- 
clined to  assent.    With  this  exception 
the  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

"Wo  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the 
accredited   ministers   of  the   Churches 


above-mentioned  to  meet  together 
periodically  for  tree  cooverae,  prayer, 
reading  and  study  of  the  ^Holy  Scrip- 
tures, mutual  exhortation,  and  the  com- 
parison of  our  various  methods  of  pro- 
moting that  work  of  God  for  the  souls  of 
men  in  which  all  are  deeply  interestei 
Some  of  us  have,  in  fact,  taken  part  in 
meetings  of  this  kind  during  the  lufc 
few  months,  and  are  thanknil  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  usefulness. 

"In  view  of  the  widely  previiliag 
irreligion  and  unbelief,  wluch  aU  alfla 
feel  to  be  a  great  hindrance  of  the  votk 
of  Qod,  we  consider  that  the  ministers  of 
the  various  Churches  might  well  be 
occasionally  united  in  the  delirerj  of 
special  lectures  or  sermons  upon  the  fan- 
damental  doctrines  of  our  comnun 
Christianity,  and  such  other  subiects  u 
might  be  agreed  upon ;  and  Uuit  the 
manifestation  of  such  unity  of  porpoie 
would,  under  God's  blessing,  boUi  (haw 
more  closely  together  the  attadied  mem- 
bers of  the  several  Churches  and  alio 
impress  the  general  mass  of  men  with  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  rehgioD 
of  Christ. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  about  an  occaoooil 
interchange  of  pmpits  for  the  delii^ 
of  sermons  at  ordinary  church  sernoea» 
provided  there  be  no  legal  impedimeit 
in  the  way. 

"  We  further  think  it  desirable  in  tbe 
interests  of  Christian  union  that  any 
law  or  usage  whidi  prohibits  or  ii  b^ 
lieved  toproliibitsach  interchange  should 
be  at  least  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  a 
minister,  whether  of  the  Qiurch  of  Ed^ 
land  or  either  of  the  other  Chnrcbei 
herein  mentioned,  to  invite  the  friendly 
servioes  of  a  preacher,  though  not  be 
longing  to  his  own  Church,  provided  tbit 
he  be  first  assured  that  such  an  anange- 
ment  would  be  acceptable  to  his  own 
congregation,  and  that  thenhebehiU 
responsible  for  the  doctrine  delivered  \(f 
such  preacher ;  and  that  similarly  idt 
minister  should  be  at  liberty  to  scoe]i( 
an  invitation  so  given." 

We  commend  this  deliveranoe  of  tin 
Tasmanian  Christians  to  whom  it  ai^ 
concern,  as  being  profitable  for  doctrine, 
reproof^  and  instruction  in  righteoQaen* 
We  trust  that  it  may  be  read,  paodeni 
and  inwardly  digested  by  Chrutiaiii  of 
all  denominations  in  this  land— sqweiaDy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 


NOYEMBEB,    1872. 
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■^apiolani,  t\t  Heroine  of  ^atoan. 


BT  THE  RET.   DB.  A27DEXSOy. 

KAPIOLANI  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  She  descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Hawaii.  Her  husband  Naibe  had  also  a  noble  descent.  They  had  large 
landed  possessions,  which  bordered  on  the  quiet  and  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Kealakckua  Bay,  and  rose  into  the  woodlands  of  Mauualoa,  with  one  of  the 
most  delightful  climates  and  oceanic  prospects  in  the  world.  The  people 
inhabiting  these  lands  were  in  the  lowest  intellectual  and  social  degradation, 
and  both  chiefs  and  vassals  were  alike  dark  minded  and  savage  pagans, 
preferring  their  grass  huts  down  on  the  heated  lava  of  the  shore,  to  the 
Terdant  and  temperate  regions  above. 

When  first  seen,  Kapiolani  is  said  to  have  been  sitting  on  a  rock,  oiling 
her  naked  person.  Her  habits,  at  that  time,  were  intemperate  and  dissolute. 
This  was  in  the  year  1820,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston  commenced  his 
mission  at  Kailua,  sixteen  miles  northward  of  the  place  noted  for  the  death 
of  Captain  Cook.  The  name  of  this  place  was  Koawaloa,  and  there  was  the 
home  of  Naihe  and  Kapiolani.  Liholiho,  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
his  young  brother,  afterwards  known  as  Kamehameha  III.,  then  resided  at 
Kailua ;  and  these,  with  several  chiefs,  old  and  young,  were  daily  instructed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston,  so  far  as  the  King's  intemperate  habits  would 
permit.  The  missionaries  were  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  people,  and 
many  came  to  see  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  island,  which  has  a  circuit 
of  nearly  three  himdred  miles.  Kapiolani  was  among  the  more  frequent 
visitors,  coming  in  her  well-manned,  double  canoe.  Her  sprightly,  inquisitive 
mind  soon  seized  upon  the  outlines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  change  came  over 
her  morals.     She  gave  herself  to  study  and  to  the  means  of  ^race. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  royal  family  removed  to  Honolulu,  on 
the  island  of  Oahu,  which  soon  after  hecame  the  acknowledged  capital  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston,  in 
view  of  the  rude  manners  of  the  people,  to  do  the  same.     Kapiolaniandher 
hushand  soon  followed,  and  remained  at  Honolulu  till  the  arrival  of  the 
first  re-inforcement  of  the  mission,  in  the  spring  of  1823.     In  the  distribution 
of  the  new  company,  Kapiolani  urged  the  claims  of  Kailua,  and  of  her  own 
people  at  Kaawaloa,  and  great  was  her  joy  when  it  was  decided  to  re-occupy 
the  former  phice,  now  imder  the  efficient  rule  of  Kuakini,  or  (as  he  was 
called  by  American  seaman)  John  Adams.     She  united  with  her  husband  in 
proffering  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  the  best 
accommodations  afforded  by  their  own  little  schooner.     Mrs.  Ely  could  not 
at  that  time  endure  the  ordeal  of  such  a  voyage.     And  it  is  distressing,  in 
these  days  of  steamboats,  to  think  of  the  suffering  endured  by  our  mission- 
ary brcthen  and  sisters  on  board  those  small,  ill- ventilated,  closely- crowded 
native  vessels  in  their  protracted  voyages,  which  sometimes  were  a  week 
and  more  only  from  Honolulu  to  Lahaina,  now  occupying  only  a  single 
night. 

The  king  was  at  that  time  cherishing  the  plan,  which  he  lived  to  execute 
in  part,  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  seeing  in  person  the  King  of 
England  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  departure  had  the 
.  effect  to  throw  the  government  of  the  islands  into  better  hands ;  with 
Kaahumanu  at  the  centre  as  regent,  and  Kuakini  as  governor  of  the  great 
island  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Thurston  found,  on  his  return  to  Kailua,  that  the 
governor  had  nearly  finished  a  neatly  thatched  house  of  worship,  with  pulpit, 
and  seats  around  the  walls,  and  mats  neatly  spread  over  the  intervening 
ground.  This  house,  as  erected  by  a  heathen  ruler,  and  standing  amid  the 
mint)  of  a  heiau  wherein  human  victims  had  not  long  before  been  offered, 
had  a  special  interest. 

Meanwhile  Kapiolani  was  putting  up  a  similar  house  of  worship  at 
Kaawaloa,  and  was  importunate  for  a  Christian  minister,  often  weeping,  it  is 
said,  over  the  unavoidable  delay.  If  Naihe  was  not  in  thorough  sympathy 
in  these  matters  with  his  interesting  wife,  he  did  not  withhold  his  co-operation; 
and  an  old  chief,  named  Kamakau,  who  is  once  spoken  of  as  a  poet,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  advanced  than  herself  in  the  Christian  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  arrived  at  Kailua  in  February,  1824,  and  Naihe, 

Kapiolani,  and  Kamakau  all  united  their  efforts  to  secure  the  new  comers 

for  Kaawaloa.    They  engaged  to  build  them  a  house,  and  to  famish  them» 

fyee  of  expense,  with  vegetables,  and  with  fresh  water,  which  had  to  be 

brought  from  a  distance.    T\ie^«OT\.NTWi%M5i^^a8SMS.,^si^th^e  new  house  of 
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worship  was  dedicated  on  the  last  day  of  February,  Mr.  Thurston  preach- 
ing on  the  occasion  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

Not  long  after  her  recovery  from  a  painful  illness,  Kapiolani  made  a  visit 
of  a  month  at  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  beautifully  situated  on  a  fer- 
tile strip  of  land,  adorned  with  cocoanut-trees,  with  lofty  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. The  lley.  William  Richards  was  then  residing  at  Lahaina.  Her 
habit  was  to  make  a  daily  call  on  him  and  his  wife.  Her  nature  was  emin* 
ently  social,  and  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  sanctified  by  grace. 
Speaking  of  public  worship,  one  Sabbath  evening,  she  said :  '^  I  love  to  go 
to  the  house  of  God,  for  there  I  forget  the  world.  When  among  the  chiefii, 
I  hear  so  much  about  money,  and  cloth,  and  land,  and  ships,  and  bargains 
that  I  wish  to  go  where  I  can  hear  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven."  She 
continued :  "  When  I  hear  preaching  about  Jesus  Christ,  my  spirit  goes 
to  him  ;  and  when  I  hear  about  God,  my  spirit  goes  to  God;  and  when  I 
hear  about  heaven,  my  spirit  goes  up  to  heaven.  It  goes,  and  comes,  and 
then  it  goes  again,  and  thus  it  continues  to  do."  She  then  inquired,  with 
earnestness,  whether  Mr.  Richards  did  not  think  she  had  two  souls,  saying 
that  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  one  good  soul  and  one  bad  one.  "  One  says,  Go«L 
is  very  good,  and  it  loves  God,  prays  to  him,  and  loves  Jesus  Christ,  and 
loves  preaching,  and  loves  to  talk  about  good  things.  The  other  one 
says,  it  does  no  g^cd  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  go  to  meeting,  and  keep  the 
Sabbath." 

"  We  shall  long  remember  the  last  evening  that  we  enjoyed  her  society," 
wrote  Mr.  Richards.  "  She  was  expecting  soon  to  return  to  Hawaii,  and  I 
therefore  invited  her  to  take  tea  and  spend  the  evening  with  us.  She  came 
with  Keameamahi,  who  is  also  one  of  our  best  friends.  Ilonorii  and  Pupuhi 
joined  the  circle.  The  evening  was  not  spent  in  general  conversation. 
Kapiolani  was  pleased  with  nothing  that  would  not  come  home  to  the  heart. 
Many  enlightened  Christians,  after  leaving  a  pious  circle,  would  blush  at  their 
own  coldness  could  they  but  have  seen  how  anxious  this  chief  was  to  spend 
her  last  evening  in  the  best  manner  possible.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
we  sung  the  translation  of  the  h}Tnn,  'Wake  Isles  of  the  South,'  and  then 
parted  with  prayer." 

KAnOLANI  AT  THE   GBEAT   VOLCANO. 

Kapiolani  is  described  by  one  who  knew  her  as  having  a  portly  person, 
black  hair,  keen  black  eyes,  an  engaging  countenance,  and  a  warm  heart 
and  leading  mind.  Her  costume,  at  this  time,  was  that  of  a  Christian 
matron ;  her  house  was  furnished  with  ch«ire,  taXAs»,  wA  VifcAa^  ^bb^  ^^ 
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*^  used  hospitality  "  according  to  the  Scriptures.  She  and  her  husband  were 
patrons  of  the  schools,  and  discountenanced  vice  in  all  its  forms,  and  their 
house  of  worship  was  thronged  with  attentire  hearers. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  since  this  woman  had  her  first  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  hear  the  Gospel.     In  that  part  of  Hawaii,  numbering  then  some- 
what more  than  twenty  thousand  people,  the  beams  of  morning  light  w(^ 
quite  visible  upon  the  retiring  night  of  paganism.      But  there  was  neces- 
sarily a  great  amount  of  superstition  remaining  among  the  people,  especially 
that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  fears.     On  Hawaii,  this  centred  in  Peie 
and  the  marvellous  volcano  of  Kilauea,  of  which  she  was  the  reputed  god- 
dess.    It  was  time  for  something  to  be  done  to  break  the  spell  of  this  super- 
stition, and  it  could  best  be  done  by  some  native  of  rank  and  character. 
The  Lord  prepares  instruments  for  His  own  work,  and  Kapiolani  was  the 
honoured  instrument  in  this  emergency. 

Hearing  that  missionaries  had  commenced  a  station  at  Hilo,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island,  she  resolved  to  visit  them,  though  it  involved  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  of  a  hundred  miles  over  a  rough  and  most  fatiguing  way.    And 
as  Kilauea  was  on  the  route,  it  was  her  purpose  to  brave  the  wrath  of  Pele, 
and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  her  own  belief,  that  the  Jehovah  of 
Christianity  was  the  only  God  of  the  Volcano.     In  this  act  of  Christian 
heroism  she  rose  far  above  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  her  countrymen,  and, 
indeed,  above  those  of  her  own  husband,  Naihe,  who  joined  with  the  multi- 
tudes of  others  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an  enterprise. 
The  destruction  of  the  idols  and  of  the  tabu  had  done  nothing  toward  giving 
the  people  a  new  religion.      It  was  the  general  sentiment  that  her  presump- 
tions invasion  of  the  realms  of  Pele  would  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences.    Her  response  was  the  same  to  all ;  a  calm  determination  to  exe- 
cute her  purpose.      When  approaching  the  regions  of  the  volcano,  she  was 
met  by  a  priestess  of  Pole,  and  warned  to  stop.     The  warnings  of  the  pre- 
tended prophetess  were  disregarded,  and  to  a  letter  from  the  goddes.<,  which 
she  professed  to  hold  in  her  hand,  Kapiolani  responded  by  quotations  from 
Scripture,  read  out  of  one  of  her  printed  books. 

At  the  crater  slie  fuund  Mr.  Goodrich,  one  of  the  youngest  missionaries, 
lately  come  to  Hilo,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  who  had  heard  of  her  in- 
tended visit,  and  whom  she  was  glad  to  see.  With  her  company  of  about 
eighty,  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  she  descended  some  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  black 
ledge,  and  there,  amid  some  of  the  most  terrible  of  natural  phenomena  mi 
the  earth*8  surface,  which  had  ever  been  appalling  to  her  countrymen,  she 
ate  the  berries  consecrated  to  Pele,  and  threw  stones  into  the  seething  mass. 
Then  she  calmly  addressed  \ict  eom^Mx^.    ''^ ^^w\jiki^"  she  said  "is  my 
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jod.  He  kindled  these  fires.  I  fear  not  Pele.  Should  I  perish  by  her 
mger,  then  you  may  fear  her  power.  But  if  Jehovah  save  me  when  break- 
ng  through  her  tabus,  then  must  you  fear  and  serve  Jehovah.  The  gods  of 
[lawaii  are  vain.  Great  is  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  in  sending  missionaries 
to  turn  us  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God."  They  then  united  in  a 
iiymu  of  praise,  and  bowed  in  prayer  to  Jehovah,  the  Creator  and  Governor 
3f  the  world. 

Was  there  not  a  moral  heroism  in  this  act  of  Kapiolani  ?  When,  three 
years  ago,  the  writer  himself  stood  by  this  greatest  and  grandest  of  volcanoes 
and  saw  the  mass  of  molten  lava  upheaving  and  surging  over  the  breadth  of 
half  a  mile,  through  the  agency  of  an  Unseen  Power,  and  beheld  a  group  of 
Christian  native  attendants  seated  thoughtfully  by  themselves  on  the  verge 
of  the  abyss,  he  would  not  have  deemed  it  strange  if  even  they  had  some 
lingerings  of  the  old  superstitious  fears,  though  it  was  then  almost  forty 
years  after  the  visit  of  Kapiolani. 

KAPIOLANI  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Ely  must  have  exercised  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in  receiving 
native  converts  into  the  church  at  Kaawaloa,  since  Kapiolani  was  not  ad- 
mitted until  after  her  memorable  visit  to  the  volcano,  near  the  close  of  1825. 
The  reception  of  Kamakau,  the  old  chief  already  mentioned,  was  still  later. 
So  late  as  the  close  of  1826,  Naihe  was  not  an  accepted  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, though  believed  to  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was 
habitually  kiud  to  the  missionaries,  and  decidedly  favourable  to  their  object. 
Of  Kapiolani,  Mr.  Ely  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  commendation.  "  She  is, 
indeed,"  he  says,  "  a  mother  in  Israel.  No  woman  on  the  islands,  probably, 
appears  better  than  she ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  has  so  wholly 
given  himself  up  to  the  influence  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  never 
at  a  loss  where  to  find  her  in  any  difficulty.  She  has  a  steady,  firm,  decided 
attachment  to  the  Gospel,  and  a  ready  adherence  to  its  precepts  marks  her 
conduct.  Her  house  is  fitted  up  in  a  very  decent  style,  and  is  kept  neat  and 
comfortable  ;  and  her  hands  are  daily  employed  in  some  useful  work." 

The  village  of  Kaawaloa,  where  this  noble  woman  so  adorned  her 
Christian  profession,  was  situated  on  a  bod  of  lava  forming  a  plain 
of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  south-east  of  which 
are  the  deep  and  quiet  waters  of  Kealakekua  Bay,  and  south-west  the 
ocean.  A  precipice  of  singular  appearance  rises  hundreds  of  feet  on  the 
north-east,  and  you  perceive  that  it  was  once  a  lofty  cataract  of  molten 
lava,  by  which  the  plain  was  formed.  The  arable  lands  are  abote  and 
bejond  the  precipice,  and  a  road,  of  modem  <x)iiftttusdQf\i,TL^^  ^^»rrs^Aa 
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along  tbe  face  of  the  precipice  to  the  landing  below.  When  Kapiolani 
built  the  stone  house  still  standing  in  the  beautiful  region  two  miles  above 
Knawaloa,  near  where  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris  is  located,  is  not 
known  to  the  writer.  He  only  knows  that  she  removed  to  that  place  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Buggies,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ely,  whose  health  required 
a  milder  temperature  than  could  be  found  on  the  black  lava  of  the  shore. 

It  was  in  the  village  of  Kaawaloa  that  Naihe  and  Kapiolani  resided  when 
they  entertained  Captain  Finch,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  "  Vincennes,"  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Samuel  Stewart,  in  the  autumn  of  1829 ;  and  there  we  shall 
see  Kapiolani  as  she  was  at  her  own  home.  Her  house,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  a  spacious  building,  inclosed  in  a  ncit 
court  by  a  palisade  fence  and  painted  gate,  from  whence  she  issued  to  meet 
them  with  the  air  of  a  dignified  matron,  her  amiable  and  benignant  fm 
beaming  with  joy.  We  can  do  no  less  than  quote  the  expressive  langoageof 
Dr.  Stewart: 

"  This  chief,"  he  says,  "  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  has  won  our 
respect  and  sincere  friendship.  She  is  so  intelligent,  so  amiable,  so  lady-Hke 
in  her  whole  character,  that  no  one  can  become  acquainted  with  ker, 
without  feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  respect ;  and  from  all 
we  had  known  of  her,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  establishment  she 
dwells  in  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  we  had  before  seen — handsomclj" 
arranged,  well  fumi8hed,'^and  neatly  kept ;  with  a  sitting-room,  or  haH,  in 
which  a  nobleman,  in  such  a  climate,  might  be  happy  to  lounge  ;  and  bed- 
rooms adjoining,  where,  in  addition  to  couches  which  the  most  fastidous 
would  unhesitatingly  occupy,  are  found  mirrors  and  toilet-tables  fitted  for 
the  dressing-room  of  a  modem  belle. 

"It  was  near  tea-time ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  a  large  table  ^ras 
laid  with  a  handsome  service  of  china ;  and,  after  a  short  stroll  in  the  hamlet, 
and  the  rehearsal  of  the  tragedy  of  Captain  Cook's  death  on  the  rocks  at  th^ 
edge  of  the  water  into  which  he  fell,  we  surrounded  it  with  greater  deligbt 
than  I  had  before  experienced,  in  observing  the  improvement  that  has  takea 
place  in  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of  the  chiefs.  Kapiolani  presided  st 
the  tea-tray,  and  poured  to  us  as  good  a  cup  of  that  grateful  beverage 
as  would  have  been  furnished  in  a  parlour  at  home  ;  while  her  husband,  it 
the  opposite  end,  served  to  those  who  chose  to  partake  of  them,  in  aa 
equally  easy  and  gentlemanlike  manner,  a  pork-steak  and  mutton-chop,  witk 
nicely  fried  wheaten  cakes.  A  kind  of  jumble,  composed  principaUy  of  eggs, 
sugar,  and  wheat-flour,  made  up  the  entertainment.  After  the  remoTil  of 
tbesOf  a  salver  "with  a  \)oU\e  o^  T[i\x&e;Qcdiwe  wine^  glasses,  and  a  pitcher  of 
wateVy  was  placed  ou  tTie  \io»\a\;8XAa  \>aax^.    ^^^  «s^x^  ^a:^  -sr^  ^KSAbed^ 
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similar  generous  entertainment  was  spread  before  yarious  parties  from  oar 
Ship." 

The  "  Vincennes  "  remained  scyeral  days ;  and  when,  at  the  close,  Captain 
Finch  requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  who  had  come  with  them  from 
Honolulu,  to  express  to  Kapiolani  the  pleasure  his  visit  had  afforded  him, 
and  his  thanks  for  her  hospitality  and  kindness,  her  reply  was  that  the 
kindness  of  the  visit  had  all  been  to  herself,  to  the  king  and  chiefs,  and  to 
the  nation  ;  **  that  he  might  have  had  some  gratification  in  the  visit,  but  he 
could  have  had  no  happiness  like  theii's  ;  for  our  Jiappiness,^*  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  to  her  bosom,  as  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
glistening  with  tears,  to  his,  "  our  happiness  is  the  joy  of  a  captive  just  Jreed 
from  prison  !  " 

The  closing  of  this  domestic  scene  was  beautifully  characteristic.  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Bingham  were  to  embark  in  the  '*  Vincennes ''  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  Kapiolani  had  engaged  to  send  them  on  board  in  a  canoe. 
Entering  the  principal  house  to  take  leave,  they  found  the  family  at  evening 
prayers.  The  parting  scene  at  midnight,  is  thus  graphically  described  by 
Dr.  Stewart : 

"  The  paddlers  of  the  canoe  had  been  aroused  from  their  slumbers  ;  other 
servants  had  lighted  numerous  brilliant  torches  of  the  candlenut,  tied  together 
in  leaves,  to  accompany  us  to  the  water ;  and  I  was  about  giving  my  parting 
salutation,  when  not  only  Naihe,  but  Kapiolani  also,  said,  '  No,  not  here, 
not  here,  but  at  the  shore ; '  and,  throwing  a  mantle  around  her,  attended 
by  her  husband,  she  accompanied  us  to  the  surf,  where,  after  many  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  tearful  blessing,  she  remained  standing  on  a  point 
of  rock,  in  bold  relief  amid  the  glare  of  torchlight  around  her,  exclaim- 
ing, again  and  again,  as  we  shoved  off,  *  Love  to  you,  Mr.  Stewart !  love  to 
Mrs.  Stewart !  love  to  the  captain,  and  to  the  king!  *  while  her  hand- 
kerchief was  waved  in  repetition  of  the  expression,  long  after  her  voice 
was  lost  in  the  dashing  of  the  water,  and  till  her  £gurc  was  blended  in  the 
distance,  with  the  group  by  which  she  was  surrounded/* 

Naihe  died  of  paralysis  on  the  29th  of  December,  1831.  He  was  a  kind 
husband,  an  able  counsellor,  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  support  of  schools, 
a  decided  magistrate,  a  firm  and  'steady  supporter  of  good  morals  and 
religion,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  the  house  of  Qod  on  the  Sabbath. 
Though  his  Christian  experience  was  less  demonstrative  than  that  of  his  wife, 
lie  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  he  is  believed  to  have  "  died  in  the  Lord." 
Greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  the  loss  of  his  example  and  authority  was 
mucli  felt. 
Mr.  Buggies,  after  mentioning  the  death.  o£  "Nwlke,  «^^k)&&  ^1  V5afe\s«ts«^ 
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and  afflicted  wife,  as  *'  a  precious  sister,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the 

midst  of  her  benighted  countrymen."     "  The  chief  desire  of  her  soul "  he 

adds,  "  seems  to  be  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  she  is  always  ready  for 

every  good  word  and  work."    That  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 

death  of  her  husband  and  her  own  departure,  were  filled  with  such  acts  of 

usefulness  as  comported  with  her  state  of  widowhood,  with  her  advancing 

years,  and  (as  is  probable)  with  a  diminished  income,  is  sufficiently  eTident 

in  the  notice  of  her  death  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  then,  and  for  some  years, 

the  missionary  in  that  district.      He  wrote  thus :    **  Our  beloved  friend  and 

mother  in  Christ,  Kapiolani,  is  gone  to  her  rest.      She  died  May  5th,  1841. 

Her.  end  was  one  of  peace,  and  with  decided  evidence  that  your  missionaries 

have  not  laboured  in  vain.     For  twenty-four  hours  and  more  preceding  her 

death,   she  was  delirious,   owing  to  the  violence  of  the   disease,  which 

fell  on  the  brain.     This  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  ;  and 

speaking  thus  I  disparage  no  one.      Her  life  was  a  continual  evidence  of  the 

elevating  and  purifying  effects  of  the  Gospel.    She  was  confessedly  the  most 

decided  Christian,  the  most  civilised  in  her  manners,  and  the  most  thoroughly 

read  in  her  Bible,  of  all  the  chiefs  this  nation  ever  had  ;  and  it  is  saying 

no  more  than  truth  to  assert,  that  her  equal,  in  those  respects,  is  not  left 

in  the  nation.    There  may  be  those  who  had  more  external  polish  of  manner, 

but  none  who  combined  her  excellencies.     She  is  gone  to  her  rest,  and  we 

at  this  station  will  feel  her  loss  the  most.     We  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 

repaired." 

Experienced  Christians,  on  reading  this  narrative  of  Kapiolani,  will  be 

conscious  of  fellowship  with  her,  and  will  feel  no  disposition  to  question 

her  piety.     They  will  recognise  in  her  a  single  proof  and  illustration  of  the 

genial  and  beautiful  Christianity  introduced  by  the  American   missionaries 

into  the  Sandwich  Islands.     Other  similar  instances  there  were  indeed,  and 

not  a  few — and  the  name  of  Kaahumanu,  regent  of  the  Islands,  will  occur 

to  many — but  perhaps  in  no  one  case  were  the  graces  of  (Christianity  so 

thoroughly  demonstrative  as  they  were  in  Kapiolani.  To  set  forth  the  natore 

of  the  religion,  which  obtained  such  hold  upon  the  island-people  in  the  last 

generation,  through  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the  labours  of  those  missionaries, 

one  of  their  best  developed  converts  \ms  naturally  selected  ;  and  the  writer 

has  aimed  to  give  his  narrative  a  simple  form,  and  avoid  exaggeration,  and 

the  whole  is  believed  to  stand  on  a  firm  historic  basis.    The  hand  of  God  ii 

to  be  acknowledged  in  the  consistent.  Christian  life  for  twenty  years,  of  this 

child  of  a  degraded  paganism.     Hers  was  the  religion  of  the  Puritans,  and 

would  to  God  that  aU  l\io^  \&\QiTLdfix«^  fiom.  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 

like  ixer  I     We  should  tlien  )ae\\c!V^  ^  TL<&fa«t  ^^^\<^Ocl  \a  Osi^»:^<siv  <ia  earth, 

than  earth  has  atforded  tovr^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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II 


€\t  Kafirs  Hiib  m  €lpsim  ^eligiira. 


THE  abovo  is  the  title  of  an  Addbsss  dolivered  ia  Hay  last  before  the 
Evangelical  Volu5TAUy  Ukioit  of  Colonial  Churches  in  South 
Africa,  by  the  Rev.  Bobbrt  Johnston,  of  Grahamstown.  In 
discussing  the  iafliie:i?c  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  various  Kafir 
tribes  in  and  around  the  Colony,  the  writor  describes  the  missionary  work 
under  its  threefoM  aspect  of  time,  extent,  and  nature.  On  these  points 
the  following  extracts  have  been  selected  :— 

L— HISTORY  OF  THE  KAFIR  MISSION. 


Of  the  founders  of  the  mission,  and  the  result  of  their  earnest  and  • 
devoted  labours,  Mr.  Johnston  writes  : — 


**  It  is  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury since  we  first  broke  ground  in 
Christian  work  among  the  frontier 
Kafir  tribes.  Van  der  Kemp  attempted 
a  settlement  amongst  them  towards 
the  close  of  last  century,  but  he  very 
€oon  left  them  for  missionary  work  in 
the  Colony.  Then,  about  twenty 
years  rolled  away  before  the  next 
regularly  delegated  workman,  the 
missionary  William^,  came  to  preach 
the  Gospel  unto  thorn.  Like  Van' der 
Kemp,  ho  found  it  difficult  and  dis- 
courapfing  work,  but  *  he  bated  not  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bore  up 
and  steered  right  onward,'  during  the 
two  years  or  so  he  was  permitted  to 
labour  for  his  Master.  At  the  close  of 
this  short  term  of  work  death  cut  him 
down,  and  he  sleeps  in  peace  amid  the 
green  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Beaufort. 

"The  next  who  came,  and  who 
longer  than  any  other  man  has  been 
permitted  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  to  the  Kafir  tribes,  was 
UtoBer,  JohnBrownloe,  over  whom  the 


grave  has  just  closed  at  King  Williams- 
town.  This  patriarchal  man  continued 
to  the  very  last  one  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  the  Kafir,  although  he  had 
suffered  more  on  his  behalf,  and  at  his 
hand,  than  any  other  missionary  has 
suffered.  *  When  he  suffered,  he 
threatoned  not.'  But  I  cannot  now 
even  mention  the  names  of  those  who 
have  followed  Van  der  Kemp,  William?, 
and  Brownloe  into  the  Kafir  mission- 
field;  and  tho  design  of  this  address 
does  not  require  that  I  should  do  so. 

«*  But  the  time  of  Williams'  and 
Brownlee's  coming  to  this  country, 
and  to  the  mission-work  among  the 
Kafirs,  in  or  about  the  year  181G,  set* 
plainly  and  definitely  before  us  tho 
length  of  time  during  which  we  have 
been  labouring  amongst  them  to  make 
known  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century's  work  we  have  ex- 
pended upon  them.  Not  a  single  long 
lifetime  have  we  yet  given  them  of 
God  and  His  love  in  J^sqa  C^3^« 
Men  axQ  U^vn^t  'WL^  ^xlW^^a.^  ^  ^^^"^^ 
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"wore  on  the  verge  of  manhood  when 
this  part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  begun.  The  devoted  wife 
of  Williams,  who  had  to  make  the 
coffin,  and  have  the  grave  dug,  and  do 
all  for  the  funeral  of  her  young  hus- 
band, is  still  with  us.  Sutu,  the  wife, 
and  now  the  widow,  of  the  chief  Gaika, 
must  have  often  seen  and  listened  to 
Williams.  And  Macomo,  Gaika's 
oldest  son,  and  the  astutest  of  them 
all,  and  the  groat  warrior-chief,  who 
so  lately  passed  through  Grahamstown 
on  his  way  to  Robbon  Island  for  the 
second  time,  must  have  often  heard  the 
zealous  young  missionary.  Thus  the 
time  during  which  we  have  been  doing 
missionary  work  amongst  the  Kafir 
tribes  is  easily  enclosed  within  a  single 
ordinary  lifetime. 

"  And,  in  judging  of  the  Kafirs  and 
our  Christian  religion, — how  it  has 
borne  upon  them,  and  what  it  has  done 
for  them, — it  is  most  manifest  that  if 


we  would  act  fairly  and  reasonably  in 
the  matter,  we  must  take  into  the  ac- 
count this  comparatively  short  tim& 
during  which  we  have  systematically 
wrought  to  bring  the  Kafir  race  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  through  Joros 
Christ.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  is  a  long 
time  in  the  life  of  an  individual  man 
or  woman,  but  it  is  a  very  short  time 
in  the  life  of  a  tribe  or  people.  A  man 
may  be  saved — ho  may  be  enlightened, 
purified,  ennobled,  truly  Christianized, 
barbarian  although  he  be — ^within  a 
much  shorter  period  than  this ;  but  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  things,  it  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  all  possibility,  that  in  snd 
a  short  time,  a  whole  tribe  of  people, 
barbarian  for  ages,  with  some  of  the  worst 
vices  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
tribal  life,  should  bo  lifted  up  to  the 
high  level  of  pure  Christianity,  where 
they  shall  exhibit,  oven  in  compara- 
tive consistency,  the  virtues  and  the 
graces  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 


2.— AMOUNT  OF  EFFORT  EXPENDED. 

The  growing  needs  of  the  native  tribes  are  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  means  used  for  their  evangelization : — 


**  And  there  is  the  quantity  or  the 
amount  of  the  Christian  power  which 
we  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Kafir  tribes  during  these  fifty  years. 
And  to  restrict  ourselves  to  this 
power,  as  set  before  us  in  the  presence 
of  missionaries,  and  their  Christian 
work  amongst  them.  In  every  other 
domain  of  life,  we  expect  results  in 
accordance  with  the  power  expended. 
In  every  department  of  earthly  labour, 
mere  wishing  of  all  emplo3rments  is 
the  worst.  Force  in  its  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  kind  of  work,  must 
be  employed.  And  not  merely  an 
intermittent  force,  /but  &  TOisL\axiM!d\x& 
foToe  most  be  used ;  and  not  oxki'^  i^ 
continaoiis  foroe,  "but  a  'po^ex^a\.  lox^ 


must  be  put  in  exercise  if  very  appre- 
ciable results  would  follow.  In  the 
workings  of  God  in  nature  and  in 
providence,  and  in  the  smaller  work- 
ings of  man  in  the  various  departments 
of  human  life  and  work,  the  resolt 
ever  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
power  expended. 

*'  And  the  same  law  obtains  in  this 
sphere  of  Christian  work,  which  is 
our  study  now.  According  to  the 
Christian  power  expended  in  this  put 
of  the  great  mission-field,  so  htte 
been  the  Christian  results  which  htre 
followed.  Not  a  single  atom  of 
C!\ms;ti&n  force   has  been    o^qptaded 

^XL'^ivai.    ^^\^ssQfifi^^?Knitiaa  eflM 
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ke  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
cannot  bo  gatlierod  up  again, 
re  havo  been  scanty  results, 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been 
ity  in  the  power  jDut  forth.  If 
suits  havo  been  comparatively 
then,  it  has  been  so  also  with 
ce  expended, 
lavo  already  said  that  Yan  der 

at  the  close  of  last  century, 
'oured  to  establish  himself  as  a 
naiy  in  Kafirland,  in  connection 
ho  Lou'lou  Missionary  Society 
led.  Then,  twenty  years  later, 
,s  followed  by  Williams  and 
dee,  also  of  the  London  Mis- 
y  Society  —  the  one  cut  off 
:  at  once,  and  the  other  spared 
ebrate  his  jubilee  as  a  Kafir 
nary.    Those  were  followed  by 

of  various  Missionary  Societies 
lurches— as  the  Wesleyan,  the 
f'terian,  the  Berlin,  the  Mora- 
ind  last  of  all  the  Episcopalian. 
s  way  the  field  became  more 
noro  occupied.  Beginning  at 
each  decade  in  the  number  of 
naries  was  an  advance  upon 
idecesors.  Every  ten  years  saw 
ind  reduced  in  extent,  which 
i  and  which  cried  out  to  be 
sed.  And  now,  in  1872,  the 
•naries  may  be  counted  by 
3  and  scores,  when,  in  1820, 
were  only  a  very  few  units, 
increase  in  the  number  of 
;ian  missionaries,  for  years, 
very  slow;  but  for  the  last 
y  years  or  so,  the  increase  has 
nore  rapid  and  continuous.  And 

I  suppose,  there  must  be  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy  missionaries 
.e  yai'ious  Missionary  Societies 
ring  among  the  !Kafir  tribes, 
e  Colony  itself  and  upon  our 
rs. 

lut  let  us  beware  of  orer-estima- 
Hie  amount  of  Christiaii  forco 


herein  expended.     Let  us  keep  the 
fact    plainly    and    folly    before    our 
minds,  that  as  we  begin,   now  and 
here,  to  follow  back  the  stream  of 
Christian  effort  put  forth  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Kafir  tribes — broad   and 
deep  in  no  part  of  its  course — it  very 
soon  diminishes  into  a  mere  trickling 
rill,    with    only    fulness    and  force 
sufficient     to    give    greenness     and 
fertility    to    the   narrowest    strip    of 
country,  and  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
the  few  inhabitants  who  dwell  in  its 
vicinity.     Think  of  Kafir  barbarism 
— the  growth  of  centuries — a  growth 
over    downward   and    backward    in 
everything  truly  human;    a  growth 
into    thievishness,    and    lying,    and 
sensualism,  and   woman-slavery ;    a 
growth  into  a  life  out  of  which  the 
moral    has  been    almost   completely 
expunged  and  rooted;    presenting  to 
us  a  dark  unbroken  front,  and  a  deej) 
unrelieved  depth  of  moral  degradation, 
and  completest  ignorance  of  God  and 
the  law  of  God;   and  then,  think  of 
from  two  to  five  missionaries,  with 
their  little  individual  lights  of  Divine 
truth,  going  forth  into  the  depths  of 
that  darkness,  and  stniggling  alone 
there  for  ton  or  fifteen  years  to  break 
up  and  subdue  the  deep  widespread 
gloom.    Think  of  those  dots  of  light 
amid    that    widespread    darkness — 
unquenchable  *tis  true,  if  the  mis- 
sionaries remain  true  to  themselves, 
their  work,  and  their  God ;  but  to  be 
fed     into     greater     brightness    and 
strength,  out  of  the  subjects  of  the 
deep  moral  darkness  about  them,  b}' 
the  individual  Christian  force  of  these 
few  devoted  men  and  women ;  and  do 
not  common  sense,  and  reason,  and 
experience,  and  the  Bible  too,  tell  us 
that  we  must  be  slow  to  expect  largo 
of  tribal  results  for  such  expenditure 
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3.— RESULTS. 


Amonq:  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  weaken  the  effect  of  mUsionarr 
labour  among  the  Ka&rS|  the  following  are  adduced  :-^ 


**  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
l)y  all,  that  from  some  cause  or  other — 
perhaps  from  training  as  much  as,  if  not 
moro  than,  anything  else — Christian 
teachers  give  a  more  or  less  onesided- 
ness  to  all  their  teachings.    They  do 
not  hold  the  balance  perfectly  even, 
l}etwoen  one  loading  truth  and  another 
leadiag    truth— between  one    grand 
aspect  and  some  other  grand  aspect  of 
the  Christian  religion.    The  doctrinal 
4ind  the  practical  are  not  fairly  pro- 
portioned ;    the  inner  and  the  outer 
requirements  of  our  faith  have  not 
their  respective  places  given  them  as 
required  of  God;  the  subordinate  is 
lifted  out  of  its  secondary  place,  and 
is  made  to  vie  with,  and  oven  to  super- 
sede, that  which  is  of  prime  importance; 
or  certain  sides  and  aspects  of  truth  are 
•constantly  dwelt  upon,  to  the  neglect 
and  hiding  of  others.    And,  this  being 
the  case,  as  it  has  been  and  is  the  case, 
more  or  less  everywhere,  the  genuine 
quality  of  the  Christian  power  is  in- 
terfered with,  and  less  is  done  than 
might  otherwise  have  boon    accom- 
plished. 

**  The  particular  condition  and  posi- 
tion of  a  people  have  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  this  Christian  force 
when  brought  to  boar  upon  them. 
Not,  it  is  true,  as  regards  its  purity, 
but  as  regards  its  composition.  If  I 
may  so  speak,  all  men  do  not  lie  with 
the  same  aspect  towards  religious 
truth ;  they  are  not  all  in  the  same 
readiness  to  receive  it ;  they  have  not 
all  the  same  capacity  to  receive  it; 
their  needs  are  not  the  same  with  re« 
^:ard  to  it ;  and  they  must  be  treated 
diffirently,  reUgious  tnil\i  mMLa\i  \>^ 
presented  in  diSeTQui  i^axta  \)i:ii^^xo 


portions,    if  it   would   be  presented 
successfully.  And  has  not  this  common- 
sense  requirement   been    often  over- 
looked in  the  field  of  our  missionary 
effort  ?    Tho  routine  of  work  at  home, 
and  among  Europeans  here,  has  per- 
haps been  too  rigidly  followed.     The 
Kaffir  idiosyncracy,  the  special  Kafir 
need,  have  not  been  always  sufficiently 
studied,  and  hence  the  religion  we  have 
given  him  has  often  been  a  very  motley 
thing.  Ji  has  been  a  thing  put  on  him 
like  our  cast-off  clothing,  which  irero 
plainly  never  meant  for  him»  a  fact 
which  is  revealed  alike  by  his  uncom- 
fortabloaess  in  them,   and  their  on- 
shapeliness  for  him.     It  has  not  b«ja 
a  power  put  in  him,  and  which  has 
really  become  incorporated  with  his 
Kafir  nature.      And  to  the  extent  that 
this  has  been  the  case,  the  quality  of 
the  Christian  truth  has  been  interferod 
with,  and  less  good  has  been  done, 
than  might  have  been  accomplished. 

**  Again,  I  am  not  one  unduly  to 
lament  over  the  fact  of  so  manv  Chris- 
tian  denominations,  especially  in  the 
civilized  world,   and  among  such  a 
people  as  ourselves.    It  seems  to  me. 
that  tho  evil  done  by  such  a  state  of 
things  is  largely  counterbalanced  hy 
other  evil  prevented,  and  by  positive 
good  done.    In  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  and  of  Christian  humia 
nature,  there  is  thereby  a  provoking  to 
good  works,  although  it  may  be  often- 
times questionable  if  there  bo  alon^ 
with    this  a   provoking   to  geniuBO 
Christian  love. 

"  But  it  is  very  diifere&t  when  v» 

come  to  such  a  rude  barbuiau  pfiopb 

^a^^^^a!6s%.   Thfiy  are  notto  be  ex- 
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lese  differences.  But,  being  a 
irewd  people,  they  soon  take 
f  them,  they  inquire  about 
id  the  very  fact  and  necessity 
ining  them  once  and  again, 
ily  gives  a  prominence  to  them 
;Lan  teaching,  which  is  above 
)ortance,  and  thus  the  genuine 
>f  the  Christian  power  is  in- 
with,  and  it  is  less  fitted  to 
sh  the  great  work  for  which 
tended. 

,  then,  there  is  the  quality  of 

jtian  force,  as  brought  to  bear 

a  Elafir  people,   through  the 

this    professedly    Christian 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  is 

overlooked    by    those    who 

.  most  of  the  little  that  has 

e  by  the  missionary  enterprise 

le  Kafirs.    But  when  we  bear 

that  there  are  about  one  hun- 

isond  Kafirs,  scattered  abroad 

massed  together  in  various 


parts  of  the  colony,  and  especially  iu 
the  Eastern  Province,  and  therefore 
ever  surrounded  by,  and  under  the 
direct  influence  of,  our  colonial  Chris- 
tian life,  we  cannot,  if  fair  and  honest, 
leave  this  element  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing in  considering  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.  And  in  viewing  the  matter 
from  this  side,  the  combined  mission- 
ary influence  is  but  *  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,'  as  compared  with  this  colo- 
nial influence. 

**And  when  we  fairly  and  intelli- 
gently front  the  subject  from  this  side 
when  we  earnestly  and  honestly  and 
impartially  inquire,  how  as  a  people, 
and  a  Colony,  we  have  affected  the 
quality  of  the  Christian  force,  and  then, 
80  affected,  made  it  to  bear  upon  the 
Kafirs  amongst  us,  and  upon  our 
borders — are  not  all  disappointment 
and  wonder  taken  away  from  us  as 
regards  the  Kafirs  and  our  Christian 
religion  ?  " 


III. 


4^na. — §^vit\tk. 


Mission  in  Shanqhai  has  been  established  for  nearly  thirty 
ears.  In  addition  to  Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Owen,  there  are 
ight  foreign  missionaries  of  other  societies  labouring  there,  with 
e  supply  of  native  catechists,  &c.  Our  brethren  have  long  felt 
ssity  of  enlarging  their  borders,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
introduce  the  Gospel  to  the  important  city  of  Sue  how,  distant 
liles  from  the  Treaty  Port.  In  his  last  letter,  the  Rev.  William 
IAD  proposes  to  the  Directors  that  that  city  should  form  a 
)nt  mission  station.  He  describes  a  visit  which  he  had  recently 
>  the  place,  and  the  temporary  arrangements  which  had  been 

for  the  commencement  of  a  mission.  His  letter  is  dated  the 
July:— 


turned  from  Suchow  a  few 
,  and  am  going  back  to-day. 
ag  been  my  wish  that  Bome- 
onld  he  done  with  that  im- 


portant place,  and,  after  various  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  mission  there,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  fully  sua- 
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been  eecurcd  on  the  most  public  street, 
and  I  have  been  living  on  the  premises 
for  a  month  past.  The  mandarin  official 
notice  is  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and 
the  landlord  has  received  a  permit 
from  him  to  allow  the  place  to  bo 
occupied  as  a  chapel.  We  opened  the 
doors  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  encouraging 
far  beyond  expectation.  We  have 
been  spending  several  hours  every  day 
in  speaking  and  preaching  to  the 
people.  Nothing  unpleasant  has 
taken  place,  while  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

**  The  hall  is  seated  for  IGO  persons, 
but  can  easily  accommodate  a  number 
more,  and  it  has  been  filled  on  every 
occasion.  The  variety  of  the  hearers, 
too,  is  pleasing,  as  coming  from  all 
quarters,  and  reminding  me  of  Han- 
kow in  this  respect.  For  the  most 
part,  the  audience  is  quiet  and  atten- 
tive during  the  service,  and  many 
remain  at  the  close  for  conversation 
at  our  request.  Altogether,  I  have 
been  greatly  cheered  by  what  has 
taken  place,  and  I  look  upon  the 
matter  as  nn  important  advance  on 
our  part.  My  idea  is  to  confine 
myself  to  Snchow  the  meanwhile 
keep  up  an  active  course  of  i)reaching 
from  day  to  day,  and  employ  the 
native  brethren  in  visiting  the  tea- 
hops  and  other  places  as  occasions 
offers.  By-and-by,  the  extension  of 
the  mission  along  the  Grand  Canal  as 
far  as  Nankin  is  contemplated,  and  as 
the  Master  enables  me  it  will  be 
carried  out.  You  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  a  church  has  been  formed, 
partly  of  brethren  belonging  to  the 
place  who  were  formerly  connected 
with  us,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
dispensing  tbe  Loi^'a  ^vi.^^^  l&st 
week,  thero  being  bvx.  ^tea^uy.  m  ^sO\« 


"The  distance  between  this  place  i 
Suchow  is  about  eighty  miles,  nl 
is  gone  over  by  letter  boats,  thath 
been  my  chief  means  of  travel  lat 
in  considerably  less  than  a  day.  T 
the  two  places  may  be  regarded 
one,  in  so  far  as  mission  work 
Committee  arrangements  are  c 
cemed ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
mission  should  branch  out  in  this 
of  things.  I  cannot  but  look  on 
opening  in  Suchow  in  answer 
prayer,  in  any  other  light  than 
an  indication  of  the  Master's  will 
shall  be  the  only  foreign  miseioi 
in  Suchow.  There  are  two  Ameii 
missions  there,  conducted  by  oa 
brethren  :  but  if  any  thing  is  tc 
done  effectively  at  that  impoil 
centre,  it  must  bo  under  the  im 
diato  inspection  of  a  foreigner,  and 
in  a  subsidary  form. 

**  At  present  my  quarters  in  Sue! 
are  satisfactory  enough.    Ahoie 
chapel  there  is  my  principal  toa 
airy   and  large — while  there  is 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  na 
brethren. 

**  I  have  engaged  the  house 
chapel  at  Suchow  for  one  year, 
am  willizig  to  bear  all  the  expeni 
rent,  native  catechists,  &c.,  simpl 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  un 
taking. 

'*  The  capital  of  the  neighbou 
province— Che-Kiang — has  been 
occupied  by  foreign  missionanMy 
from  England  and  America.  ! 
have  built  several  foreign  houaeii 
the  mandarins  have  laid  no  obfit 
tion  in  their  way.  It  is  100  i 
from  Ningpo,  the  treaty-port.  I 
is  every  likelihood  of  Snchov  I 
occupied  in  a  similar  way,  and 
opening  that  the  London  ICbbmb 
secured  there  will  be  no  miall 
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•^abagascar. — IP^oni^(nt50. 


•NIZONGO  is  a  large  district,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north- west  by  north  o^ 
the  capital.     It  lies  between  two  large  rivers,  the  Ikiopa  and  the  Bctsiboka. 
Originally  the  whole  district  was  under  a  series  of  petty  chiefs,  who  have  since, 

tain  conditions,  submitted  themselves  to  the  Hova  Grovemmont.    The  inhabitants 

)rmerly  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  charms  and  idols.    Missionaries : — 

'.  T.  Matthews  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Stribling. 

order  fully  to  understand  the  present  state  of  Christianity  in  Ma- 
car,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native 
lies,  and  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  these  churches  are  exposed, 
«rell,  from  time  to  time,  to  recall  the  history  of  the  early  converts — 
trials  and  sufferings,  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  under  per- 
on;  and,  above  all,  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  through  their 
I  experiences^  God  has  been  **  forming  a  people  for  Himself,"  that 
may  "show  forth  His  praise."     Our  review  commences  with  the 

Jt  of  VONIZOHGO. 

1.— THE  FIEST  MAETYRS. 

rcely  had  the  Gospel  taken  root  in  Vonizongo,  than  some  of  its  pro- 
i  were  called  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood:  — 


-cm  tho  time  that  the  first  mis- 
es  came  to  Antananariyo,  a 
ir  of  tho  people  from  Vonizongo 
into  contact  with  them;  and 
they  opened  their  first  schools, 
od  several  young  men  from  the 
b  among  their  first  pupils,  some 
m  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
^ears,  among  the  *mo6t  devoted 
)  of  the  district ;  and  to  some  of 
under  God,  wo  owe  almost  all 
IS  been  done  in  the  district  for 
vancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
m  there.  Mr.  Johns  visited 
ngo  for  the  first  time  in  1827, 
le  gathered  the  people  into  six 
leetings  or  churches,  and  after- 
commenced  schools  at  those 
The  house  I  now  live  in  at 
tana  is  on  the  site  of  the  house 


in  which  the  first  little  church  in 
Vonizongo  met  forty- four  years  ago ; 
and  the  mother  of  the  present  chief 
of  the  village  was  the  first  convert  to 
the  truth,  and  her  eldest  son  became 
the  first  preacher  in  the  little  church, 
and  was  afterwards  burnt  at  Fara- 
Tohitra  for  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
while  his  brother,  the  present  chief, 
was  sold  into  slavery. 

"The  year  after  the  churches  had 
been  founded  in  Vonizongo,  Radama 
died,  but  the  churches  seemed  to  havo 
gained  ground  quietly  for  some  years ; 
and  even  after  the  missionaries  had 
left  the  island,  and  they  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  late  queen,  Rana- 
valona,  they  seem  to  have  flourished 
and  gained   strength.      Even    after 
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rious  asjx^ct  at  the  capital,   all  was 
quiot  in  Vonizongo.     Tliia  might  be 
accounted  for  by  tho  distance  of  Vo- 
nizongo from  tho  capital,  as  aUo  from 
the  very  few  government  officials  who 
would  bo  there  when  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  country.     The  first 
blood  which  was  shed  for  the  cause 
of  tho  Ijord  Jesus  was  in  1842,  when 
two  devoted  men  (Ratsitapahina  and 
Rahoarahaba)     suffered    for    having 
gone  to  preach  tho  Gospel  to  tho  Sa- 
kalavas.      The    Christians   in    Voni- 
zongo, a  district  in  the  west,  having 
heard  that  some  of  the  Sakalava  chiefs 
to  the  north-west  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  teachers,  sent  two 
of  their  number  (Ratsitapahina  and 
Rahearahaba)  to  visit  them.     On  their 
return,  these  men  were  captured  by 
tho  guards  on  the  frontier ;  and  while 
thoir  friends  made  their  escape,  they 
were  carried  to  the  capital  for  trial. 
They  were  cruelly  treated  to  induce 
them  to  name  their  companions.    To  a 
Christian  fricnd,who  brought  them  food 


while  they  were  in  prison,  they  managed 
unperceived,  to  whisper  a  message  of 
affection  to  their  fellow-believers,  and 
the    assurance    that,    whatever  Uiey 
might  suffer,   they  would  not  reveal 
the  names  of  their  companions.    TImj 
kept  their  word.     They   were  sen- 
tenced to  die,  and  sent  back  to  their 
own  village  to  be  executed.    The« 
men  had  been  soldiers,  and  manifested 
not  only  holy  confidence  in  God,  bat 
cheerful  courage  in  death.    They  were 
both  executed  in  the  public  market- 
place on  Sunday,  the  19th  June,  IU% 
When  led  forth  to  bo  executed,  thcj 
took    leave    affectionately    of  their 
friends,    saying,    *  Farewell,   bdored 
friends!   God  will  causo  us  to  meet 
with  Kim  in  Paradise.'    The  heathaa 
spectators  wore  struck  with  awe  and 
astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which 
these    Christians    met    their  deatL 
Their  fellow-labourers  spoke  of  them 
as  only  having  ascended  to  heaven 
before  their  companions.** 


2.— RAMITRAHA  AND  RAZAKA. 

The  former  of  these  good  men  obtained  the  crowa  of  martyrdom,  while 
the  latter  has  been  spared  to  becooio  the  pastor  of  the  principal  church  in 
Vonizongo. 


**  After  the  breaking-out  of  the  per- 
secution, and  when  it  was  known  that 
there  were  many  Christians  in  Voni- 
zongo, several  officers  with  men  wore 
sent  to  bring  them  to  the  capital.  While 
tho  officers  were  on  their  way  to  Voni- 
zongo, one  came  and  told  Ramitraha 
that  they  wore  coming,  and  that  he 
was  specially  named,  and  advisod  him 
to  flee  ;  but  the  noble  soul  answered, 
•No,  I  will  not  flee.      If  I  flee  to 
the  coast,  I  may  be  killed  by  the 
Sakalavas,  or  I  may  dvQ  m  ^^"^  -tioo^ 
or  the  wildemeaa  oi  iaimxiA  ot  is^wc  \ 


and,  If  I  am  to  die,  I  will  die  at  ny 
post.'  He  was  taken  to  the  capital 
along  with  about  300  others,  a  good 
many  of  whom  did  not  stand  the  teit 
but  sw  oro  and  promised  to  pray  t9 
the  idols,  and  so  got  free ;  but  Baai- 
traha  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  All  their 
threatenings  seemed  to  have  mored 
and  affected  him  as  little  as  the  wild 
winds  of  hearen  move  or  affect  tite 
foundations  of  the  eyerlastiag  hill*> 
He  was  burned  at  Farayohitra,  tnd 
Y^  l^M<^7r-laboTirer  'was^^thiown  of* 
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-aha,  a  noble,  a  descendant 
f  the  moat  distinguished 
the  country,  replied 
edto  take  the  oath  as  in- 
e  idols),  *God    has   given 

worshipped  on  earth,  nor 
kven,  except  the  name  of 
isf       *  Fellow ! '  exclaimed 

*  will  you  not  worship  the 
ings,  and  the  idols  which 
3m  up?*  To  which  the 
jonfessor  replied,  *  I  cannot 
ny  of  them,  for  they  were 
jn  to  be  served,  but  not  to 
pped.  God  alone  is  to  be 
i  for  ever  and  ever,  and  ot 
e  I   pray.*       This    faithful 

sealed  his  testimony  to 
ist  with  his  blood  in   the 

:a,   the    present    pastor    of 
I,  is  one  of  the  mostremark- 

I  ever  met.  To  this  man 
.hours  we  owe,  under  God, 
the  number,  but  also  the 
factory  state  of  the  churches 
largo  part  of  Vonizongo. 
;urned  out  of  his  father's 
ilo  a  lad,  because  he  would 
9  teachings  and  preachings 
'st  missionaries.  He  Was 
he  coast    by    Hadama    II., 

prince,  before  the  death  of 
r,  in  order  to  see  what  the 
ere  doing  on  the  west  coast, 
captured  by  the  Sakalavas, 
;o  the  French,  was  taken  to 
and  there  they  tried  hard  to 
iest  of  him,  but  could  not ; 
lis  Bible  too  well.  So,  when 
id  that  they  could  make 
f  him,  and  that  he  was  likely 
me  of  those  they  had  from 
teaching  the    Gospel,  they 

back  to  Madagascar.  Ho 
ifter  some  time  to  his  own 
id  since  the  death  of  the  old 
IS  been  not  only  the  pastor  of 


the  mother-church  at  Fihaonana,  but 
really  the  head  of  the  whole  district, 
and  the  man  to  whom  all  the  churches 
look  as  to  their  father  and  their  guide. 
He  has,  in  fact,  been  a  perfect  Paul  to 
the  whole  district,  and  although  only 
a  clansman,  and  not  either  a  chief 
or  a  freeman,  still,  such  is  the  respect 
for  the  man  that  ho  has  more  influence 
in  the  district  than  any  twenty  chiefs. 

"Other  two  of  tho  Church  mem- 
bers of  the  first  little  Church  at  Fihao- 
nana, were  sold  into  slavery ;  one  of 
whom  Bamanoranarivo,  is  now  pastor 
of  the  chapel  of  Ambohitrinimamba, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Fihaonana. 
The  other,  Eaforalahy,  is  the  teacher 
and  preacher  at  Ambohimianbry. 
about  eight  miles  to  the  south  of 
Fihaonana. 

"  In  addition  to  those  two  preachers 
from  Fihaonana,  other  eight  STiflfored 
death  who  were  from  Vonizongo,  be- 
sides twenty- seven  who  wore  fined 
half  the  value  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. 

**  At  Vonizongo,  when  the  judge 
urged  the  people  to  take  the  oaths 
which  recognised  the  idols,  and  to  im- 
plore the  prescribed  curses  on  them- 
selves if  they  violated  it,  Rabodo- 
manga  stood  forth,  and  said,  *  I  do 
not  pray  to  wood  and  stones,  nor  to 
the  mountains.  Unto  God  alone  do  I 
pray;  for  He  is  great.  He  cannot 
have  associates.'  One  of  tho  officers 
said,  *  You  wretch  1  will  you  not  pray 
to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  and  to 
tho  idols?'  Tho  heroic  Christian 
woman  answered,  *  I  do  not  pray  to 
these ;  it  is  God  alone  that  I  serve.' 

'*  Four  of  the  sisters  of  this  woman 
were  martyred,  and  a  sister's  daugh- 
ter; a  sister's  son,  Bainisoa,  being 
now  pastor  at  Samhaina,  and 
second  only  to  Bazaka,  in  what 
he  has  done  for  the  spread  of 
the  tnitk," 
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3.— PBESENT'  STATE  OF  THE  MISSION. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  new  xxuBsIoiiaries  izi  the  island,  the  Rev.  ^ 
Cousins  paid  two  visits  to  Vonizo^oo,  the  first  in  1863,  and  the  leec 
the  following  year.  The  churches  were  subsequently  visited  by  : 
preachers  from  the  capital;  and  in  July,  1871,  an  English  missi 
settled  among  them.    Writing  in  January  last,  he  reports  as  folio 


''All  that  I  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  has  been  of  the  most 
cheering  and  encouraging  character, 
quite  beyond  all  my  most  sanguine 
expoctations.  Of  course  there  is  still, 
aad  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
an  awful  amoxmt  of  ignorance;  but 
who  in  their  senses  could  look  for,  or 
expect,  anything  else  ?  and,  in  fact,  if 
their  opportunities  for  receiving  in- 
stru  ction  are  taken  into  account — and 
they  most  certainly  ought  to  be — ^I 
question  very  much  if  they  ought  not 
to  rank  very  high  indeed  as  a  most 
ad  van  ced  and  intelligent  people.  Why, 
if  one  thinks  but  for  a  moment  of  what 
those  very  people  were  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  what  they  are  now,  it 
seems  sometimes  almost  too  difi&cult 
to  believe  that  all  is  real,  and  not  a 
dream.  They  have  been  from  the 
first  a  most  earnest  people,  and  most 
anxious  to  learn  all  they  can.  They 
have  a  most  marvellous  knowledge 
of  their  Bibles  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  they  do  read  them,  whatever 
else  they  may  or  may  not  do.  I  used 
to  think  that  in  Scotland  the  people 
read  their  Bibles  well,  and  I  think  so 
still;  but  Yonizongo  (if  not  Mada- 
gascar as  a  whole)  leaves  Scotland  far 
behind.  Of  course  many  read  the 
Bible  and  the  New  Testament  because 
they  have  no  othar  book  to  read ;  but 


I  even  think  that  of  itself  is 
But  then  it  must  be  told,  on  th 
side,  that  many,  vary  manj 
them  because  they  love  them." 
**  In  1863,  when  Mr.  Cousins 
his  first  visit  to  Vonizongo,  he 
three  churches  —  viz..  Fibs 
Farenana,  and  Ankozolu,  i 
membership  among  the  three  o 
now  there  is  a  memberehip  of 
Then  there  were  but  6 Id  adhi 
now  there  are  25,596.  Theo 
were  but  three  churches  resll 
now  there  are  126.  Ke  dfM 
because  perhaps  he  could  not,  U 
many  were  able  to  read ;  but  I 
that,  if  we  put  them  down  at  < 
we  do  them  more  than  justice 
now  there  are  upwards  of  S,0( 
to  read  the  Word  of  God,  if  th 
not  able  to  possess  it.  There 
word  of  what  money  they  had 
then,  but  it  could  not  be  mudt 
this' year  they  have  raised,  asf 
see  from  the  figures,  between 
fees  and  collections,  696  do 
that  is,  within  a  few  shillings  d 
Still,  this  is  short  of  last  yeai 
by  way  of  explanation  of  tha 
must  remember  that  they  pui 
great  number  of  village  chnrcli 
year,  and  hence  were  compd 
make  a  most  extraordinary  effii 
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v.— Itotcs  of  i\t  gtoiit^  anir  (Kilratfs. 

1.— DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  J.  S.  WARDLAW,  D.D. 

The  Directors  record  with  sincere  regret  the  sadden  decease  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
FjULDLAW,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  St.  John*s  Wood,  on  Wednesday, 
Btober  9th.  Dr.  Wardlaw  proceeded  as  a  missionary  to  South  India  in  1842, 
id  laboured  for  sorao  years  at  the  station  of  Bellary.  For  the  purpose  of 
ining  in  the  revision  of  the  Teloogoo  Scriptures,  Dr.  Wardlaw  removed  to 
KAGAPATAii  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1855.  After  his  return  to  England 
1859,  he  was  for  several  yean?  engaged  in  the  final  preparation  of  the  society's 
adents  for  their  missionary  work.  Dr.  Wardlaw*s  remains  wore  interred  at 
lasgow,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  October. 

2.  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1872. 

The  Edition  of  the  Seventy -eighth  Report,  published  in  May  last,  being 
hausted,  the  Directors  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  their  friends  if  they  will 
idly  return  any  copies,  not  appropriated,  to  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield 
roet,  London,  as  early  as  practicable. 

3.  CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

*As  reported  last  year,  asmall  shop,  adjoining  the  hospital  in  Peking,was  opened 
•the  sale  of  anti-opium  pills,  scientific  and  religious  books,  <S:c,    We  have  this 
arto  report  continued  and  growing  interest  shown  by  the  Chinese,  and  espe- 
dly  the  reading-classes,  in  foreign  translated  books.    Many  seek  for  books  in 
eir  own  specialities,  or  favourite  studies,  but  many  more  for  the  general  and 
efal  information  which  they  contain.     The  desire  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
16  more  they  know  and  read,  the  more  is  their  thirst  for  knowledge  stimulated. 
le  demand  for  nearly  all  sorts  of  books  has  been  much  greater  than  could  be 
pplied.    Many  of  the  best  works  are  either  very  scarce  or  out  of  print,  such 
EtTMchelV 8  Astronomy  (a  book  in  great  demand),  MuirheacTs  Geogra2>ht/,  and 
reral  mathematical  works,  although  extremely  high  prices  have  purposely 
en  put  upon  the  last  copies,  to  prevent  their  sale.     We  are  glad,  however,  to 
im  that  Mr.  Wylie  purposes  issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  Astronomy,  which 
)  may  hope  soon  to  have.    A  few  years  could  hardly  be  better  spent  by  several 
our  best  sinalogues  than  in  bringing  out  new  editions  of  works  out  of  print, 
dsing  and  adding  to  them,  or  preparing  new  ones  on  the  various  subjects 
oolated  to  interest  and  elevate  this  people.    Something  in  this  direction  is 
Tig  done  at  the  Shanghai  Arsenal,  and  much  good  may  be  expected  to  result 
d  their  labours ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  books  thus  prepared  are 
'  in  general  circulation,  being  intended  chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  for   the 
^  officials  in  charge.    It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  too,  that  these  works 
tte,   for  the  most  part,  to  military  and  naval  tactics,  and  the  means  of 
3nce.    It  may  be  true,  too,  that  other  branches  of  Western  science  are  being 
iied,  even  by  the  literary  classes,  for  other  motives  than  those  of  self- 
tore  ;  as,  for  example,  astronomy,  for  the  better  understanding  of  astrology ; 
,  undoubtedly,  at  the  same  time,  new  ideas  are  gaining  admittance,  and 
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producing  thoir  effect,  althoagh  it  Ihould  be  like  the  dropping  water  on  the 
stone,  and,  sooner  or  later,  results  will  be  seen. 

**  The  books  most  in  demand  baye  been  HohsorCB  Complete  Medical  ITorb,  in 
five  vols. ;  tbo  Po-tcuh-iin-pien,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  one  of  the  set 
haying  a  large  separate  circulation;  Dr.  Martin's  Natural  Philotophy.  Mr. 
Edkins'  Mechnnictj  Prof.  Li's  various  Mathematical  Works,  Hencheltt  Aitro- 
momy,  and  Mr.  Wjlie's  Mathematical  and  Algebraical  Works,  Muirhead's, 
Way's,  Gondii's,  and  Lu's  Geographies  (tho  latter  is  a  well-known  work  by  a 
Chinese  ofiBcial) ;  Kerr's  Chemutry  and  Materia  Medica,  Pin's  Travels  in  Europe, 
Edkins'  Map  of  tho  World,  etc.  The  latter  has  had  a  very  large  circulatioa, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  give  the  Chinese  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  size  ind 
position  of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe,  and  to  dispel  their  long-cherishfid 
but  false  notion  that  China  is  the  *  Middle  Kingdom.'  Its  circular  character 
must  be  a  standing  denial  of  their  belief  that  the  earth  is  square.  Ilistory, 
ancient  and  modern,  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  this  proud  people  in  helping 
them  to  understand  clearly  what  they  are.  Olficials  and  people— the  former 
BQ^y  not  care  to  acknowledge  it — are  yearly  becoming  more  anxious  to  knot 
still  more  about  foreign  countries  and  relations. 

"Next  to  books  and  periodicals,  we  ought  to  mention  the  sale  of  anti-opium 
pills,  of  which  over  40,000  have  been  sold  at  the  shop  during  the  year.  Many 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  throw  off  the  pernicious  habit.  The  universal  cry 
throughout  the  empire,  wherever  foreigners  have  penetrated,  has  been  *  Cure 
us  of  our  opium — deliver  us  from  the  power  of  the  foreign  dirt.'  Our  little 
shop  was  opened  in  obedience  to  this  call,  and  wo  are  so  far  satisfied  with  the 
result.  An  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  and  if  the  smokers  still  cling  to 
the  pipe,  tho  sin  must  lie  at  thoir  own  door.  Two  other  small  shops  have  heen 
opened  in  connection  with  chapels,  and  one  or  two  more  are  contemplated.  At 
a  shop  belonging  to  the  American  Board,  about  20,000  pills  famished  from  the 
hospital,  have  been  sold  since  March." — Peking  Hospital  Report  for  1871. 

4.  MASSACEE  OF  PROTESTANTS  IN  THE  LOYALTY  ISLANDS. 

**  According  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  in  the  month  of  April  at  Oarea, 
in  the  Loyalty  Islands,  a  massacre  took  'place,  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
New  Caledonian  Government  by  Messrs.  Creagh,  Sleigh,  and  Boussell.   The 
Moniteur  of  the  12th  June  publishes  a  letter  from  Chdnoep<^ho,  addressed  by 
the  Bev.  S.  M.  Creagh  to  Monsieur  A.  M,  Caillet,  Government  Besidentof 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  dated  the  30th  of  May.    According  to  this  account,  on 
the  24th  of  April  last  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  Catholic  islanders  at 
Faian6  and  elsewhere,  who  determined  to  cut  off  certain  persons  living  at  the 
village  of  a  chief  sometimes  called  Wangerie.  At  the  express  instance  of  that 
ruling  chief  (a  man  named  Ombalon  or  Solomon],  four  islanders  were  set  upon 
and  murdered  in  cold  blood.    Another  section  of  the  same  party  resolved  to 
attack  certain  natives  when  at  prayers.    Four  of  these  were  slaughtered  by 
the  gang,  and  several  severely  wounded.    The  survivors  fled  to  their  own 
village,  where  four  more  were  killed.    The  Protestant  Catechists  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  villages  at  which  they  had  been  stationed.    The  local  govern- 
ment at  Noumea  have  aimounced  it  to  be  their  intention  to  fully  investigate 
the  matter." — Christian  Work, 
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I^HtfBuekbf    19I«0 

Louth.    AuxUlary     IWUa 

Manrknter.    A  Friend 100^  0  0 

MarpUBridfe H    6  0 

Jiratl»ck  Bauk 13    4  3 

y^'rptrf.T*le  nfiriffht.  Node 
Hill  Ch.»p«'l' 4    611 

0>srlnr.  y.*t\.,  per  Her.  W. 

M.  lierby    100    0  0 

ynrlh  Ttttrton 3  13  4 

X»tlinyh4im.    Auxiliiiry....li)0    0  0 

OUlhury.    Ijinjrlpy  Green  ..    I  17  1 

Oxjunl.    Auxiliary  23     1  8 

Pitrkitoue 2  12  0 

rtmttouth.    Western  C«iUp;:o 

Auxiliary 23    »  8 

Pirkeritift.      Iie:»acy  of  Hln 

A.  SldRworth 179    6  0 

I  udepcndcut  Church 7  13  0 

piM^f.    Hiilnner Street    ....    0    3  2 

Jlof^entrr.    Vlues  Church  . .  22  IS  0 

JttiwMH-  XI-  r&tri»i»,  for 

Widows       and     Orphan*  ! 

Fund 0    4  0 

Shtrbonrne.    Auxiliary    ....  11  13  2  . 

Sm^thtci'k IC  13  1 


8tratJ6r4-im-ArcH.     H.   W. 
NewtoB.  Bwi 2    2     0 


Sutuirrlnnd.    Auxiliary  ....    8  17    3 
Ditto,  EbmeserChweh..  40  13    3 


Soulhport.    Auxiliary 14    8    6 


Swatuigf.       Congregational 
Church 3  17    8 


8COTL.i\D. 

Alin«.  l»t  United  Pretby- 
tcrian  Chunh,  for  Mada- 
gaacar    li   (*   ^ 


EdinbHrph.  Dr. W.B  Thomp- 
son,fur  rrnt  of  MadAjpiAcar 
Hospital    3    «    " 


HfUnMburfh.  J.Cuthbrrtton, 
£»q.,  fur  ^ladasascor  10    i^ 


TmuHtnn.    Xorth  StrMt . . . .    7    0    0 


Ttigmmouth 18  18    0 


MotherteeU.  John  O.  C. 
Hamilt-on,  Kmi.,  for  Mode 
Institutiun  -'    "   " 


Port  WilliatH.  T.  Mcrarlnnc 
TiJtitrell   2  11     4         E«i f  1  .     . 


Topaham.    Auxiliary    8    2    6 

Tunhridge    WeU$.     Her.    C. 

Langton    3    fl    o 

Ditto.    Auxiliary 43    9    1 

Publie  Meeting  in  1 871, en- 
tered bymiatnke  InAnnual 
Kcport  as  £3  14  6 84  14    6 

Utreritou     F.  II    and  8.  A- 
Hawrey Oil    8 


WarrtniftoH.    AoxiUary....  9i  18  5 

ITdrfrf  r&amp/ow.    Snow  Hill, 

Church 41    8  5 

Ditto.    Queen  Street  ....ISO  19  8 


St.  Mtnance.      Mr.  J.  Miller    1    f    '• 


}ru>il.Cun(nt>?3tionalChurch    2    ^ 


I  WiAavs.    Mr.  &,  Mr«.  Hold*- 

j      worth.forMorf.itln^tltntionia    o   '> 

I      Ditto,     por     Mis*    Azn«r< 

'         Tiivinsriitone,   fur  Moffat 

I         Institution  4    c   ■> 

Ditto.  JamoHllouldsworth, 

Ksq.,of  CultncM,  for  do.    S    «> 
Ditto      Walter  J.  Hould* 
worth,  Esq. ,  for  ditto  . .    5    o    '• 


WALES. 
Narhtrth,  Ptmbroktshirt . . . .  41    6  15 


Wori-eater»hir0.   Auxiliary.. 24 2  12  10 
WigtoH 9    3    5 


JFontton  vnder-Edfe.  T.  R. 
Child,  Pliiq.,  fur  Moffat 
InsUtuUun 10    0    0 


IRELAND. 

Duhiin.  Dividend  on  Mid- 
land Railway  Sttvk.gifl 
of  J.   Korbhaw.   Eeq.,  of 

lilackrock 0  13  1^ 

Ditto,  Mr  Henry  MorriKMi     ion 


It  U  rtquested  that  all  remittaaceB  of  GontributioM  be  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobekt 
ROBINSOX,  Home  Secretary ^  Mission  Hotue,  Blomfield  Street,  Loudon,  E,C,;  anff 
th'U,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object^  fidl  particular  9  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given*  Cheques  should  be  crossed  Hansom,  Boicvent: 
and  Co.  9  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  General  Post-office, 


N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  ako 
a  clear  aad  fuU  description  of  their  CoynsNTB  and  Value.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  gnidance  of  the  Cusroic  Houbbb  in  the  conntries  to  which  they  go. 


Tates  snd  Alexander,  Printers^  Synumds  Inn  md  CQmrdh  Psassg^  ChaaMiy  Lane. 
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'*^  liime  to  be  §0nj:''  ^  Pebitetian  kx  ^l^ri^tmas. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  of  which  to  form  a  conception,  is  that 
of  Eternity ;  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  form  any  adequate  and  satis- 
factory idea  of  that  mysterious  Being  "  who  inhabiteth  eternity."  With 
Him  it  rested  to  bring  into  existence  that  which  before  was  not — to 
create  matter ;  and  to  determine  its  nature,  and  forins,  and  qualities, 
and  ends.  Hence  worlds  appeared,  at  the  omnipotent  call  of  God — 
'^  Let  there  be ; "  and  space,  which  before  had  been  tenantless  and  silent, 
was  }>eopled  with  suns  and  planets,  formed  into  systems,  and  held 
together  by  fixed  laws.  ** The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  anl 
the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy  work."  Thus,  for  matter,  there  was 
''a  time  to  be  bom."  The  graphic  account  which  is  giv^en  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  our  world — apparently  one  of  the  last 
products  of  the  Divine  hand — may  be  taken  as  equally  descriptive  of  all 
other  creations. 

As  with  material  existences  so  with  regard  to  spiritual  intelligences 
— there  was  "  a  time  to  be  bom."  Here  is  another  order  of  ci^eation ; 
one  more  akin  to  the  nature  of  God  Himself — so  far  as  we  know  a'lght 
about  it.  The  time  when  the  first  created  spirit  was  brought  into 
existence  must  have  been,  even  to  the  Divine  mind,  a  moment  of  hallowed 
delight.  These  pure  spirits — when  after  creations  testified  to  the  un- 
wearied power  of  Gkxl,  and  exhibited  His  delight  in  difiusing  more  widely 
being  and  blessedness — ^beheld  continually  the  evolutions  of  a  Wisdom 
and  Power  which  they  adored  with  profoundest  reverence, — ^then  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'' 

But  of  all  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  universe,  next  to  its  mighty 
Former,  the  most  interesting  to  us,  and  that  which  is,  naturally,  likely 
to  prove  the  most  absorbing,  is  man  himself.  It  may  be  that,  in  hi^ 
creation,  God   was  about  to  carry  out   some  new  and    grand  de3ign, 
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which,  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  Diyine  counsels,  was  to  have  through 
him  its  wondrous  development.  Thus  the  time  for  the  first  man  to  be 
born  was  probably  as  memorable  an  epoch  as  had  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of 'any  world;  while,  as  this  new  product  of  the  Divine  hand 
presented  itself,  when  Adam  woke  up  to  life,  and,  with  head  erect,  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  over-arching  sky,  as  if  instinctively  he  sought  out  the 
Author  of  his  existence,  there  must  have  arisen  in  the  Divine  heart 
specially  complacent  and  joyous  emotions.  We  are  assured  that  God 
takes  pleasure  in  His  own  creations  ;  and  that  in  this  He  rejoiced  with 
a  profound  joy,  when  over  it  He  pronounced  Sis  own  verdict  that  "it 
was  very  good."  His  resting  from  His  work,  of  which  the  sacred 
writer  speaks,  was  not  a  repose  from  fatigue — for  "  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  "  ;  but  it  was  the  rest 
of  one  who  paused  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  and  delight  the 
result  of  his  own  operations. 

For  every  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  man  there  is  a  specific 
*'  time  to  be  born."  We  ai*e  here  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  start- 
ling truth,  which,  to  men  endowed  with  limited  faculties,  may  almost 
appear  incredible — that  not  only  of  the  birth  of  every  one  of  woman  bom 
is  God  cognizant,  but  that  the  time  is  fixed  for  it,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances that  shall  attend  it  are  ordained  by  Him  ;  and  that  these  can  no 
more  be  prevented  than  the  arrival  of  the  hour  and  moment  of  such 
birth  itself  could  be. 

The  mind  gets  bewildered  with  the  thought  that  He  who  fills  and  niles 
all  space  should  be  so  intimately  identified  with  each  solitary  life  that 
comes  into  existence  here.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  Lord  of  eternity  is  the 
Lord  of  time ;  and  as  to  every  purpose  under  heaven  "  there  is  a  time," 
He  regulates  it.  "  I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it  1 "  "  He  doth 
according  to  His  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  His  hand,  or  say  unto  Him, 
What  doest  Thou]"  Ho  speaks,  and  it  is  done;  commands,  and  it 
stands  fast. 

So  then  the  entrance  into  this  world  of  each  one  of  us  was  known  to 
Him,  and  arranged  by  Him ;  and  over  every  step  of  our  path,  and  every 
transaction  of  our  life,  and  every  hour  of  our  existence— which  once 
begun  goes  on  for  ever — He  exercises  an  unlimited  and  universal  con- 
trol.    "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

It  is  well  that  our  attention  should  be  called  to  a  personal  application 
of  this  subject;  for  to  Him  who  gives  us  life  we  are  accountable.  We 
can  no  more  escape  from  this  responsibility  than  we  could  have  pre- 
vented ourselves  from  being  born  the  hour  we  were.  This  kind  of 
thought  must  at  times  have  made  us  pause  and  muse.  No  matter 
through  what  scenes   of  joy  or  sorrow  we   may  have   passed — ^what 
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griefs  or  pleasures  may  have  visited  us;  unmoved  by  the  passioas, 
aad  anxieties,  and  occurrences  among  men,  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter  come  and  go,  leaving  their  marks  on  the  earth  and  its  people, 
each  whispering  as  it  glides  by,  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away." 

There  is  "  a  time  to  be  born  "  fixed  for  every  design  and  dispensation 
of  God,  and  especially  for  those  Divine  and  remedial  arrangements 
which  the  moral  exigencies  of  the  world  have  necessitated.  When  the 
sad  episode  of  Eden  occurred,  and  a  bar  sinister  was  wrought  into  the 
escutcheon  of  man,  God,  who  is  ever  equal  to  all  occasions,  provided  the 
means — ^for  doubtless  all  beforehand  was  designed — for  counteracting 
the  mischief  introduced  into  the  world  by  sin. 

Hence  the  promise  given  in  the  garden  of  "  the  seed  of  the  woman 
who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.'' 

If  this  promise  was  early  understood — as  most  probably  it  was,  and  more 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing — it  must  have  appeared  strange 
to  thoughtful  minds,  cognizant  of  the  deadly  curse  which  sin  had  brought 
into  the  world,  that  so  long  a  period  should  elapse  before  a  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  was  vouchsafed.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  "  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
That  such  fulfilment  was  looked  for,  is  evident  from  a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  generally  overlooked,  but  which  seems  significant — 
tho  specific  names  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  to  their 
children.  Thus  the  first  child  born  of  woman  was  called  '^  Cain,"  Eve 
exclaiming,  as  the  reason  for  that  name,  ^'^  I  have  gotten  a  man — the 
Lord,"  apparently  looking  upon  him  as  the  promised  one,  who  was 
to  destroy  the  destroyer.  Alas !  the  event  proved  that,  instead  of  being 
an  antagonist  to  the  Evil  one,  he  became  but  too  devoted  a  slave.  As 
the  wickedness  of  the  old  world  culminated,  the  pious  among  the  })eople 
— "  the  sons  of  God  " — ^were  eagerly  hoping  for  the  appearance  of  a 
deliverer.  Thus  Noah's  parents  gave  him  a  name  which  signified,  "this 
same  who  should  comfort  us."  Perhaps  the  hope  that  there  was  to  be 
an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  in  his  seed  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed,  led  Abraham  to  call  his  son  '^  Isaac,"  as 
expressive  of  the  "  gladness  "  which  filled  the  old  man's  heart,  not  only 
because  he  embraced  a  son,  in  his  extreme  ago,  but  because  he  indulged 
the  expectation  that  thLs  might  be  he  for  whom  the  world  had  been  so 
long  waiting. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  aiTived.  Other  events,  long  before  predicted, 
were  yet  to  transpire.  To  each  of  these  a  set  period  was  fixed,  for  the 
commencement  and  the  close ;  and  meanwhile  ages  rolled  on,  and 
empires  rose  and  fell,  and  dynasties  and  peoples  passed  away. 
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Indications  of  the  approach  of  the  expected  Messiah  were  giveft;  w 
that  careful  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  might  calculate  at  lengtli, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  on  His  speedy  arriyal,  as  these  heralding 
and  significant  events  began  to  unfold  themselves.  Thus  the  fulfilment 
of  Jacob's  prophecy,  that  "  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Jadali, 
nor  a  law-giver  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  should  come,"  must 
have  been  regarded  as  accomplished,  when  imperial  Home  sat  enthroned 
in  Jerusalem,  and  dictated  laws  to  Grod's  ancient  people.  Still  more 
confidently  must  the  pious  Jews  have  believed  that  the  "  time  to  favour 
Zion,  yea  the  set  time  was  come,"  when  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  were  near  their  completion. 

At  length  the  "  time  to  be  born  "  assigned  to  the  Messiah  came— the 
"fulness  of  time,"  as  Paul  designates  it — when  all  the  preparatory 
arrangements  had  been  perfected,  and  the  waiting  and  sighing  world 
was  ready  for  His  appearance.  The  star  of  Balaam's  prophecy  lighted  up 
the  heavens  with  its  newly-kindled  splendour — a  lamp  to  the  feet  of 
the  magi,  to  guide  them  to  the  place  where  the  holy  Child  lay, 
who  should  prove  the  appointed  deliverer  of  Jacob.  Already,  in  the 
songs  of  angels,  the  land  audits  inhabitants  had  been  greeted  with  grata- 
lations,  as  the  honoured  place  and  people,  to  whom  "  He  should  come 
forth  who  was  to  be  ruler  in  Israel."  "  Behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  ia  bom  this  day, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

Of  all  births  on  this  earth  that  was  the  most  momentous  ;  and  of  all 
times  to  be  born  that  was  the  most  memorable.  It  was  worthy  of  the 
joyous  celebration  of  all  the  sons  of  men.  It  was  the  most  happy  birth- 
day the  world  ever  knew.  Never  had  there  been  so  illustrious  a  child, 
and  never  has  there  been,  from  that  hour  to  this,  so  universal  a  keeping 
of  a  birthday.  All  Christendom  wakes  this  morning  to  the  sound  of 
heart  music.  A  tide  of  divinest  melody  floats  through  the  wide  arches 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God ;  the  very  joy-bells  of  heaven  may  weU 
be  believed  to  ring  out  a  glad  accompaniment — "  O  come  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  Rock  of  our  salvation."  "  For 
unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  His  shoulder ;  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  day  should,  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
be  a  time  for  the  exchange  of  mutual  courtesies  and  good  wishes,  and 
that  tangible  expressions  of  interest  and  affection  should  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  in  those  gifts  that  are  usually  bestowed  at  this  festive  season, 
both  on  our  own  acquaintances  and  the  poor.  It  is  well  that  our  children 
and  friends  should  ever  connect  with  this  birthday  of  the  Son  of  Maiy 
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pleasant  emotions,  touching  remembrances,  and  the  sweet  charities  of  the 
social  circle,  that  add  so  much  to  the  grace  of  our  ordinary  life ;  and  thus 
the  love  of  parent  and  child,  and  friend  and  friend,  will,  in  these  its 
manifestations,  be  linked  on  to  the  memory  of  the  Divine  Child,  whose 
coming  to  our  world  was  to  create  and  diffuse  ^'  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men.'' 

"  A  time  to  be  born  *' — again  !  Aye,  there  is  such  a  time  presented 
to  every  one  who  is  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus ;  which  time,  however,  may  be  frittered  away.  Of  this  season  we 
fiay,  **  It  maj/  be"  It  is — as  other  times  of  birth  are  not — partly  depen- 
dent on  ourselves — hence  the  injunction,  "  Make  you  a  new  heart," — 
while  it  is,  also,  partly  dependent  on  God — hence  the  declaration,  **  Ye 
must  be  bom  again.'*  *^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  A  new  heart  will 
I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  I  will  take  away  the 
heart  of  stone,  and  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh."  Hence  the  blending  of 
an  injunction  with  a  promise,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will,  and  to 
do  of  His  good  pleasure."  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  impassioned 
^application,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."  It  may  be  that  while  these  thoughts  are  passing 
through  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  these  lines,  the  day  of  grace  has 
jurrived,  and  the  voice  of  Divine  mercy  may  be  crying  with  deepest  ten- 
derness, "  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
jsalvation.  It  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord."  It  may  be  this  is  the  ^'  time 
to  be  bom."  What  if  it  be !  and  yet  is  allowed  to  glide  by,  with  such  an 
object  unsecured,  and  the  soul  left  still  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ! 

T.    AVELINO. 


By  J.  S.  E. 
(Continued  from  last  number,) 


LIII. 
It  may  have  happened  to  some  of  our  readers  to  have  been  present  in 
A  church  when  the  banns  of  marriage  were  published  between  some  half- 
dozen  couples,  whose  names  probably  no  one  knew.  To  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  thing  it  has  rather  a  startling  effect.  It  has,  certainly,  at 
once  a  secular  and  an  ecclesiastical  side,  on  either  or  both  of  which  it  may 
be  explained  and  defended.  Still,  it  looks  like  the  violent  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  element  into  Divine  worship,  and  one  that  grates  on  religious 
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sensibility  as  a  serious  disturbance  to  devotion.  The  devout  emotioDS, 
in  fact,  are  for  the  time  checked  and  suspended,  and  it  may  hap})ezi  that 
some  ludicrous  imago  or  association  is  suggested  by  the  names  read,  or 
by  the  way  of  reading  them,  that  seriously  interferes  with  the  revival 
of  what  has  been  thus  rudely  arrested.  Of  course  j)eople  habituated  to 
the  custom  may  not  only  feel  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  may  see  it  in  sack 
a  light  as  shall  mako  it  seem  a  part  of  the  high  service,  and  even  tiuns- 
form  it  to  them  into  a  means  of  somethiug  like  spiritual  edification  ! 

LIV. 

These  same  people,  however,  would  probably  be  amazed  and  shocked 
by  hearing  such  a  string  of  notices  as  is  often  read  out  to  a  Dissenting 
congregation  in  the  middle  of  Divine  service.      They  would  see  the 
people  quietly  accept  the  thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even  perliaps 
seem  to  enjoy  it,   as  if  it  ministered  to  their  higher  life.     Strangers, 
however,  fail  to  see  the  propriety  of  interposing  between  prayer  and 
hymn,  or  hymn  and  sermon,  announcements  of  tea-meetings,  secular  lec- 
tures, ladies'  working  parties,  young  men's  debating  society  or  elocution 
class,  and  half-a-dozen  other  things,  even  though  some  of  them  may  be 
of  a  moi*e  directly  religious  character  than  those  just  mentioned.    It  may 
be  necessary  or  expedient  that  such  notices  should  be  given ;  but  for 
several  it  might  surely  be  enough  for  them  to  be   set  out  on  a  board, 
whciHJ  they  could  be  read  on  entering  or  leaving  the  church,  while  others 
might]  he  mentioned  before  the  congregation  broke  up,  but  after  the 
service  had  been  reverently  concluded — a  pause,  even  subsequent  to  that, 
having  intervened.     A  congi^gation  would  soon  fall  in  with  such  an 
arrangement  when  it  was  once  understood  and  brought  into  action.   If, 
however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mako  such  announcements  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  service,  it  should  be  done,  I  think,  after 
this  fashion  : — The  first  pai-t  of  the  service,  including  what  is  now  so 
common — lessons,  chant,  anthem,  prayers — should  be  brought  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  obvious  conclusion.     Then,  after  a  pause,  such  notices  might 
be  given  as  the  feeling  of  the  hour  would  recognize  as  appropriate. 
Then,  without  hurry,  the  second  part  of  the  service  might  proceed,  by 
the  hymn  being  given  out,  to  be  followed,  when  sung,  by  the  text  and 
the  sermon.     This  process  has  sometimes  been  reversed,  to  my  personal 
annoyance.    The  service  has  proceeded  without  interruption  to  t^e  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn,  and  then,  just  as  I  was  about  to  announce  the  text,  & 
person  has  stood  up  and  given  out  a  string  of  miscellaneous  notices, 
including,  perha2)s,  a  tea-meeting,  or  literary  entertainment,  with  the 
price  of  the  tickets — and  that  was  to  be  the  preparation  for  the  sermon  1 
On  some  such  occasions  I  have  tried  to  bring  both  myself  and  the  people 
into  a  better  state  of  preparation  by  saying  "  Let  uspray, "  instead  of  at  onoe 
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proceeding  to  the  discourse.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  may  seem  very 
small  matters — matters  that  should  disturb  nobody ;  but  nothing,  how- 
ever small,  need  be  persisted  in,  the  omission  of  which  might  indicate 
the  action  of  a  spirit  of  reverence,  and  might,  too,  do  something  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  it.  Besides,  even  small  things,  when  left  without 
rule  or  guidance,  may  be  so  bungled  as  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  a 
congi"egation.  My  own  name  was  once  announced  in  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary way  by  the  precentor  interpolating  a  notice  in  giving  out  the 
last  hymn.  His  words  were — "Hymn  577,  Tune  23.  The  preacher 
next  Sunday  will  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  *  Not  the  malicious  and  profane.^ " 

LV. 

Two  things  came  so  near  together  in  my  experience  a  few  days  since 
tliat  I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  them  a  good  deal.    They  struck  one 
another  so  violently  as  to  elicit  a  good  many  thoughts,  which,  however, 
not  having  as  yet  taken  a  deflnite  shape,  their  utterance  for  the  present 
must  be  reserved,      I  was  passing  by  a  very  large  church  recently  built 
in  a  new  neighbourhood,  when,  observing  the  notices  on  a  board  at  the 
entrance,  I  saw  first  a  list  of  daily  services,  and  then  the  announcement 
at  the  bottom  "  all  seats  free."     Two  days  afterwards  I  overheard  a 
conversation  between  two  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  "  free  churches  " 
of  the  coimtry — churches,  that  is  to  say,'standing  "free"  from  State  patron- 
age and  support.     The  one  said  to  the  other,  "  I  observed  last  Sunday 
that  Smith,  the  letter-carrier,  was  not  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  but  had 
gone  some  way  farther  back.     I  asked  him  as  I  passed  him  afterwards 
what  had  induced  him  to  change — I  thought  he  had  not  bettered  his 
position.  His  reply  was, '  No,  ma'am,  certainly  not ;  but  they  have  raised 
the  seat-rents  to  thii'ty-six  shillings,  and  I  can't  afibrd  that,  so  I  have 
just  gone  into  the  back  free  seats,  and  sit  there.' "     Of  course  these  two 
things  coming  so  together  could  not  but  start  the  question  as  to  the  two 
systems  represented  by  them]of  church  finance.  Each  side  involves  several 
points  which  need  to  be  considered,  and  on  which  some  understanding 
or  settlement  must  be  come  to  before  either  can  fairly  and  satisfactorily 
work.  I  leave  the  matter  for  the  present,  and  should  like  in  the  meantime 
to  see  some  of  those  connected  with  the  new  church,  and  to  get  from 
them  such  light  as  they  may  be  willing  to  give  on  some  points  I  could 
wish  to  have  explained. 

LVI. 

When  my  worthy  friend  the  editor  of  this  magazine  requested  me 
to  give  him  an  occasional  article,  I  told  him  I  could  not  write  long 
papers, — ^it  was  often  labour  enough  to  read  them, — but  that  if  he  woiild 
accept  something  very  short  now  and  then  he  might  probably  get  it, 
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but  that  would  be  all.     To  this  he  assented  ;  and  in  February  last  tbe 
first  batch  of  "  Short  Essays "  appeared.     I  had  formed  no  plan,  and 
had  no  idea   of  what  was   to   be   produced,  beyond   the   explanatory 
statement  in  Essay  IV.,  p.  69.     "  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  weight  and 
the  weariness  of  very  long  and  elaborate  articles.     It  is   intended  in 
this  series  of  'Short   Essays*  to  avoid  this   by  putting   a   suggestive 
thought  or  two  in  few  lines.     Three  or  four  such  essays  now  and  then 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  to  the  reader  something  of  a  recreation ;  while  the 
topics,   suggested    by    passing    events,   or    touching    on   matters  not 
ordinarily  referred  to,  may  usefully  excite  here  and  there  reflection  or 
inquiry.    The  essays  will  neither  be  exclusively  on  religious  subjects,  nor 
will  tliey  always  be  connected  or  consecutive."     The  reader  will  observe 
that  I  was  not  only  not  bound  down  to  very  narrow  limits,  but  that  I  did 
not  engage  to  supply  a  regular  monthly  tale  of  bricks.     I  have,  how- 
ever, done  this,  and  can  now  look  back  on  between  fifty  and  sixty  pieces, 
such  as  they  are,  which  stretch,  without  interruption,  from  February  to 
December.     I  now  for  the  first  time  glance  over  the  series  as  a  whole, 
and    I    see    that   what   the   essays   are  very  much   tallies   with  the 
anticipative  description,  just  quoted,  of  what  they  tnight    be.     Some 
have  touched  topics'  of  a  serious  nature,  and  of  permanent  interest; 
others  have  been  suggested  by  passing  events;  and  many  have  con- 
descended (as  the  Scotch  say)  on  somewhat  light  matters,  which  could  not 
have  been  introduced  into  any  formal  or  elaborate  discussions.     I  am 
willing  to  hope,  however,  that  some  useful  end  has  always  been  kept  in 
view,  and  that  even  the  allusions  to  small  matters  of  minor  morality,  or 
to  little  improprieties  in  public  woi*ship,  have  not  been  without  good 
result.     Even  the  slight  passing  breeze  that  stirred  the  "beards"  of 
our  modem  Nazarites  produced  no  ill  feeling,  or  none  worthy  of  remark 
or  resentment,  while  in  some  cases  it  blew  off  some  superfluous  growths, 
and  revealed,  in  its  angel  aspect,  "  the  human  face  divine.'' *  The  appeal 

*  This  language  may  be  justified  by  an  old  legend,  and  a  modem  instance.  In 
the  far  East  the  tradition  is,  that  Adam,  being  created  but  a  Uttle  lower  than  the 
angels,  had,  of  course,  no  beard  in  his  original  state  of  virtue  and  innocence ;  but 
that  as  his  fall  consisted  in  yielding  to  a  temptation  that  attacked  him  through  the 
senses,  the  animal  or  brute  nature  became  predominant,  the  visible  sign  of  which 
was  the  outburst  of  a  beard — ^the  stigma  or  mark  of  the  beast !  This  may  be  tn 
Eastern  extravagance,  but  I  met  with  a  curious  illustration  of  it  the  other  day.  A 
minister  who  for  some  time  had  hidden  his  face  behind  a  thick,  black  growth,  with 
an  ill -looking  scarlet  slit  Ln  the  middle  of  it,  appeared  one  morning  with  the  mask 
taken  oflf!  It  was  an  unveiling — an  apocalypse — the  effect  of  which  was  extra- 
ordinary !  It  was  said  that  the  people  used  to  be  disturbed,  by  what  they  saw 
reminding  them  of  the  words  of  A$nph,  ''  So  brutish  was  I.  I  was  as  a  beast ;  " 
but  that  now  their  feeUngs  found  expression  in  the  words — **  All,  looking  stead&stly 
on  h'm,  saw  his  fac3  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'*  The  same  Eastern  sagas 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above-mentioned  legend,  were  probably  tho  authors 
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for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  reach  its  result  early  in  next  year ;  the  end 
may  be  regarded  as  virtually  secured,  though  all  particulars  cannot  as 
yet  be  made  public.  The  desciiption  of  a  visit  to  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  with  the  aflfecting  scene  there  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
preacher,  has  already  done  good,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
who  have  asked  permission  to  use  it,  it  is  expected  to  do  more.  Other 
results  might  be  mentioned  of  our  humble  labours,  but  these  are 
referred  to  simply  to  show  that,  light  and  playful  trifling,  as  our  work 
may  sometimes  have  appeared  to  others,  it  has  yet  had  in  it  some  seeds 
from  which  solid  and  useful  fruit  has  been  gathered.  What  may  be 
attempted  next  year,  next  year  must  itself  reveal.  I  had  intended  to 
say  something  about  it,  but  several  days  of  serious  illness  have  greatly 
interfered  with,  and  nearly  prevented,  the  writing  of  these  last  words. 
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It  hsLS  become  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  profess  to  pay  honour  to 
Clirist  at  the  expense  of  His  apostles.  Under  cover  of  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  our  Lord's  personal  teaching,  even  Christian  ministers  are  found 
to  disparage  the  value  and  authority  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
**  Jesus  but  not  Paul"  is  their  sentiment.  "  Wo  have  no  doubt,"  they 
readily  say,  "  of  the  perfection,  authority  and  abiding  value  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching,  as  reported  in  His  discourses  ;  but  we  cannot  say  so 
much  of  the  teaching  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John."  "  The  gradation  of 
Scripture,  arising  from  light  to  light,  until  it  culminated  in  Christ,  and 
then  shading  again  from  the  Divine  and  stainless  ray  of  perfect  truth  and 
boUness  in  the  discourses  of  the  Saviour  into  the  comparative  dimness  of 
apostolic  Christianity,  as  presented  in  the  teachings  of  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  had  not  been  perceived  or  admitted."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  error  which  it  involves 
we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  the  view  which  we  oppose 
there  is  a  plausibility  that  is  attractive  to  many ;  but  it  is  really  dis- 
honouring to  the  Lord,  and  practically  hurtful  to  man,  as  all  error  must 
eventually  be. 

of  another,  to  the  effect,  that  the  wcrld  itself  was  so  injared  by  the  fall,  that  to 
render  its  habitable  parts  sightly  and  saluhrious,  civilized  man  has  had  constantly 
to  share  the  face  of  Nature  over  since ! 
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1.  We  read  in  St.  John's  gospel  (vii.  39)  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified" — words  connected 
with  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.     There  was  manifestly  in  the  Divine  plan  a  progress  of 
events,  and  a  gradual  development  of  truth  in  harmony  with  the  march 
of  those  events.     The  Gospel  of  our  salvation  rests  upon  facts — facts  con- 
nected with  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  until 
these  had  actually   taken  place  the  teaching  pertaining  to  them  and 
arising  out  of  them  could  not  be  fully  given.     Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
Grospel  did  not  culminate  in  our  Saviour's  personal  ministry.     Though 
He  finished  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do  among  men,  He 
did  not  finish  the  revelation  of  Divine  truth.    TTiat  could  not  be  finished 
until  He  had  completed  His  work  and  gone  away  from  this  world,  when 
the  full  meaning  of  His  advent,  life,  and  passion  might  be  unfolded. 
Though  He  was  the  great  Teacher,  yet  He  did  not  lead  His  disciples 
"  into  all  the  truth  "  about  Himself  and  His  mission.  Shortly  before  His 
crucifixion  He  said  to  them,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now  :  howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  (John  xvi.  12,  13.)     From  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  from  the  inability  of  the  apostles  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  facts  before  the  facts  themselves  occurred, 
much  was  reserved  for  future  communication.    "  Jesus  Christ  crucified" 
could  neither  be  the  theme  of  preaching  nor  the  clear  object  of  faith,  until 
He  had  died  and  risen  again  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  Can  we  suppose  that 
our  Lord  began  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  by  His]own  infallible  wisdom 
and  then  left  its  completion  to  the  mere  wisdom  of  fallible  men  1  If  the 
facts  of  the  evangelical  histoiy  were  not  to  be  Divinely  and  infallibly 
explained,  the  Church  is  left  without  any  sure  guarantee  against  error, 
and  we  have  no  certain  exposition  of  that  history  to  which  we  can  appeal 
But  God  has  not  left  the  Church  without  a  standard  of  truth  and  a  sure 
ground  of  faith. 

2.  Why  should  stress  be  laid  on  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ, 
under  the  idea  of  honour  to  Him,  as  more  authoritative  and  reliable  than 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  ?  Fallacy  lies  in  the  notion.  The  Saviour 
Himself  wrote  nothing ;  He  published  no  books ;  and  the  very  discourses 
which  are  ascribed  to  Him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John.  An  incident  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  writing  or  records  of  the  evangelists.  I  refer  to  the 
breaking  of  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  the  Saviour's  words  on 
that  occasion.  Three  evangelists  relate  the  incident — Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John ;  and  the  two  former  tell  us  that  our  Lord  said,  ^^  Wheresoever 
this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this  that 
this  woman  hath  done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.''  (Matthew  xxvi  13.) 
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Is  it  not  manifest  that  our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  leave  this  event 
to  the  uncertain  and  changing  action  of  tradition  1 — that  He  purposed  it 
should  be  recorded  and  so  retained  as  connected  with  the  storj  of  His 
own  life  and  ministry  amongst  men  ]  And  though  He  says  nothing 
about  writing,  in  what  other  way  could  it  be  done  but  by  writing,  pro- 
vided for  and  cared  for  by  Him  1  Accordingly  we  have  it  in  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  and  so  it  goes  throughout  tho  whole 
world,  in  fultilment  of  the  Master's  word.  What  authority,  then,  have 
we  for  **  the  stainless  ray  of  perfect  truth  and  holiness  "  in  the  discourses 
of  the  Saviour,  that  we  have  not  for  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
utterances  of  His  apostles  1  These  discourses  reach  us  through  the 
evangelists — two  of  whom  were  apostles,  and  the  other  two  intimate  com- 
panions of  apostlesl  If  we  cannot  depend  on  their  other  writings,  how 
can  we  depend  on  their  reports  of  our  Lord's  teaching  ?  Is  John  less 
inspired  in  writing  his  epistles  than  in  writing  his  gospel ;  or  Luke  less 
to  be  depended  on  in  his  gospel  tlian  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  or 
Peter  less  reliable  and  authoritative  in  his  epistles  than  in  the  gospel  by 
Mark,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  under  that  apostle's 
immediate  direction  1  Were  Divine  guidance  and  help  less  needful  in 
unfolding  to  the  Church  the  meaning  of  tho  facts  of  the  Gospel,  than  in 
recording  or  reporting  them  as  they  occurred]  If  we  might  venture  on 
any  comparison  in  such  a  case,  the  greater  need  of  supernatural  aid  was 
in  the  exposition,  not  in  the  reporting ;  and  we  maintain  that  this  aid 
was  not  wanting. 

3.  This  help,  all-suiHcient  and  unerring,  was  graciously  promised  by 
our  Lord  to  the  apostles.  The  promise  that  when  brought  before  kings 
and  govemora  for  their  Master's  sake  they  should  have  given  to  them  in 
that  hour  what  they  should  speak  (Matthew  x.  18-20),  though  given  in 
connection  with  their  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  may  be  objected  to 
as  not  immediately  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  But  that  and  similar 
l)romises  in  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  at  least  clearly  prove  that 
all  needfid  aid,  in  the  way  of  Divine  suggestion  and  ready  utterance, 
would  be  supplied  to  them  in  positions  of  difficulty  or  trial,  and  when 
special  testimony  was  to  be  borne  for  the  truth's  sake.  And  if  help 
was  to  be  given  them  on  such  occasions,  and  for  what  may  be  called  a 
temporaiy  purpose,  how  much  more  might  wo  expect  Divine  aid  to  be 
given  them  when  they  were  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church  for  all  time. 

But  we  are  not  left  merely  to  an  inference  from  such  promises,  that 
the  apostles  were  not  left  to  themselves  or  their  own  wisdom.  The 
Lord  Jesus  repeatedly  gave  them  express  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  meet  all  their  need  as  the  heralds  of  His 
Gospel  and  the  first  teachers  of  His  Church.     "  These  things  have  I 
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spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with  you.  But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  He 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  (John  xiv.  25,  26;  xvi  12-15.) 
Now  wo  cannot  doubt  that  these  promises  were  fulfilled,  any  more 
than  we  can  doubt  that  they  cover  all  that  is  involved  in  the  inspiration 
and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  apostolic  writings.  For  all  the  work 
which  they  would  have  to  do  they  had  unquestionably  here  promised 
to  them  the  clear  and  infallible  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  if  any 
part  of  that  work  required  such  guidance  and  teaching,  the  writing  of 
lettei-s  to  the  early  Christians,  laying  down  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  and  unfolding  the  doctrines  which  arise  from 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  pre-eminently 
that  part  of  their  apostolic  work.  The  Holy  Spiiit  was  to  "  teach 
them  all  things,"  "  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,"  "  to 
guide  them  into  all  truth,"  "  to  show  them  things  to  come  " — promises 
than  which,  human  language  can  express  nothing  more  comprehensive 
or  complete.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  confirmation  of  their  authority 
and  infallibility  in  writing  their  epistles,  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  which  they  possessed.  Many  miracles  done  by  them 
are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  this  Divine  seal  to  their 
commission  may  surely  be  regarded  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  authority 
with  which  they  wrote,  as  well  as  that  with  which  they  acted  as  the 
public  servants  of  the  Lord. 

4.  .  A  further  important  and,  indeed,  conclusive  evidence  in  support 
of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  a]rK>stles  is  found  in  their  own 
claim.  The  very  terms  in  which  they  usually  commence  their  epistles — 
**Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  Grod "—"  Peter,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strangers,  &c." — are  manifestly  intended 
to  express  the  authority  with  which  they  wrote,  and  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  sanction  to  the  contents  of  their  epistles.  So  at  least 
they  were  regarded  by  the  early  Christian  Church  when  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  was  made  up.  In  the  apostolic  epistles  we  frequently  meet 
with  expressions  which  positively  assert  or  clearly  imply  the  claim  to 
Divine  inspii'ation,  thus  showing  that  in  them  we  have  the  full  and  final 
development  of  the  Christian  system.  We  may  take  a  brief  view  of 
this  evidence. 

Repeatedly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  St.  Paul  us^  words  which 
can  only  be  \inderstood  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  inspired,  and 
that  he  knew  it  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience 
also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost."*  "I  have  written  the  more 
boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind,  because  of  the 

*  Boip.  ix.  1. 
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grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  God  "* — words  which  base  the  authority  of 
his  writing  to  the  Eomans  on  the  special  grace  given  him  as  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord. 

Several  passages  of  the  same  character  may  be   quoted  from  the 
Epistles  to  the   Corinthians.     "  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world 
unto  our  glory.'^f  "  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ."J     "  We  are  not  as 
many  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God :  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ.  "§     "  I  speak  this  by  permission, 
not  by  commandment." — "  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I, 
but  the  Lord." — "  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord."||     There  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  true  interpretation  of  the  latter 
quotations  in  their  reference  to  the  married  state ;  but  whatever  may  be 
their  exact  meaning,  it  is  quite  clear  from  them  that  Paul  was  in  direct 
communication  with  Christ,  who  gave  him  what  he  was  to  say,  and  that 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  this  communication  at  the  time.     If  he  was 
permitted  to  give  his  judgment  or  opinion  instead  of  issuing  a  special 
precept  on  the  matter  in  hand,  it  was  as  much  the  result  of  inspiration 
as  if  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Lord  to  give  a  command.     To  the 
same  purpose  we  might  quote  1  Cor.  ill  10,  2  Cor.  viii.  8-10  and  xi.  17,  to 
which:  the  reader  may  refer.    But  there  are  two  passages  to  which  I  would 
invite  special  attention.     The  first  is — "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be 
a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write 
unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."^     Surely  these  words 
involve  the  claim  of  inspiration,  as  do  the  following — "  Let  such  an  one 
think  this,  that  such  as  we  are  in  word  by  letters  when  we  are  absent, 
such  will  we  be  also  in  deed  when  we  are  present."**  Here  unquestion- 
ably the  apostle  places  his  oral  discourse  and  his  written  epistle  on  the 
same  level   of  authority.     Justly   then  might   St.    Paul   say   to   the 
Thessalonians,  "  Ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  ...  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God"f  f 
— ^terms  which  manifestly  claim  that  he  and  his  fellow  apostles  were  the 
subjects  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  what  they  taught  was  to  be 
received  as  from  God.     See  also  Eph.  iii.  2,  3,  7,  8. 

We  find  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  an  equal  claim  to  inspiration 
and  consequent  authority.  A  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  his 
opinion  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  as  expressed  in  2  Peter  iii.  15,  16 : 
"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you ;  As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking 
in  them  of  these  things,  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 

•  Bom.  XV.  16-17.    f  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  1 1  Cor.  ii.  16.  §  2  Cor.  ii.  17.  ||  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10,  12. 
f  1  Cor.  xiv.  37.     ♦♦2  Cor.  x.  11.    ft  1  These,  iv.  2-8. 
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also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own  destmction."  Here  are  two 
things  to  be  observed — first,  the  acknowledgment  that  Paul's  writing 
was  "  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him;"  and  secondly,  that  his 
epistles  ai*e  classed  with  "  the  other  scriptures  " — ^a  phrase  which  can 
hardly  mean  anything  in  this  connexion  but  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  and  perhaps  the  three  gospels  then  written.  In  relation  to 
himself  Peter  says,  "  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my 
tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hatli  shewed  me.  Moreover, 
I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance."*  What  can  this  language  mean,  but 
that  in  his  epistles  he  was  endeavouring  to  teach  them  so  as  to 
leave  words  of  counsel  which  would  abide  with  them  after  he  was 
gone,  and  that  in  teaching  them  he  was  in  direct  comjnimication 
with  his  Lord  ]  Again,  "  That  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which 
were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  conunandment 
of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  "f — ^language  which  places 
the  authority  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  the  "  holy  prophets "  of  old — men  who  were  confessedly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

St.  John  also  writes  with  the  same  absolute  assurance  and  the 
same  positive  claim  to  inspiration.  '^  We  are  of  Crod  :  he  that  knoweth 
God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know 
we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error.*'!  And  the  book  of 
Revelation  bears  ample  evidence  on  every  page  of  the  inspiration  under 
which  it  was  written. 

With  all  this  testimony,  then,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  any  doubt  of  our  obligation  to  hear  them,  any  doubt 
that  in  hearing  them  we  hear  the  teaching  of  the  Great  Master  Himself? 
The  apostolic  epistles  are  the  true  Divine  comment  on  the  historical 
writings  of  tho  New  Testament.  It  is  by  the  faithful  investigation  and 
comparison  of  both,  under  the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
reach  the  full  knowledge  of  the  '^  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,'' 
and  assure  ourselves  of  the  real  doctrines  of  our  religion. 

Editor. 


{Concluded,) 


The  Go8X)el  is  an  appeal  to  our  moral  feelings  rather  than  an  ai^gument 
addressed  to  our  intellectual  nature.     It  is  the  heart  of  God  throbbing 

♦  2  Peter  i.  U,  15.    f  2  Peter  lii.  2.     f  1  John  iv.  6. 
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and  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  preacher  whose  heart  is  not 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  heart  of  God,  whatever  may  be  his  other 
attainments  and  qualifications,  is  wholly  unfitted  for  his  work.  His  own 
heart  must  first  be  affected  and  moved  before  he  can  touch  and  move  the 
hearts  of  others. 

Too  much  stress,  we  think,  is  now  being  laid  on  the  humanity,  the 
brotherhood,  the  sympathies,  the  virtues,  the  charities,  the  philanthropies, 
and  the  example  of  Christ ;  and  far  too  little  said  of  His  deity,   His 
mediatorial  relation.  His  sublime  doctrine.  His  sacrificial  or  expiatory 
offering,  the  mystery  of  His  death,  the  glory  on  which  He  has  entered. 
His  supremacy  and  sovereign  rule.     It  may  be,  that  the  former  did  not 
receive  due  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  but  we  are  now  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  the  other  extreme  of  making  them  all  in  all.     Truth  is  one ; 
and  in  its  sublime  unity  it  should  be  set  forth.     "We  ai'e  firm  believers 
in  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  those 
preachers  who  seize  upon  the  incidents  of  His  earthly  life  and  apply 
them  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  lower  world.     But  is  this  to  preach  Christ  ?     A.  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  man  Christ,  but  does  it  even  approach  to  what  the  Apostle 
meant  when  he  said — "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord;" — "We  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  but  Christ 
and  Him  crucified;" — "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  How  seldom  do  we  find  the  modern  preacher 
assume  the  ground  which  Paul  took  in  the  enimciation — "  We  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ ;  we  bsseech  you  in  His  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  unto 
God  !  "     How  seldom  does  our  modem  pulpit  deal  with  that  apostolic 
doctrine  which  is  the  inspired  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  belief  and  reception  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice,  and  which  every  Christian  teacher  is  boimd  to  preach 
without  hesitation  or  reserve.     How  seldom  does  the  pulpit  ring  with 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  3  and  how  rarely  do  we  hear  the  preacher  telling  men,  "  even 
weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  .the  Cross  of  Christ."     Where  are 
the  preachers  whose  souls  are  so  filled  with  holy  enthusiasm  in  making 
known  the  message  of  mercy  to  their  fellow-men,  as  to  be  deemed  by  the 
unthinking  multitude  to  be  beside  themselves,  and  who,  with  the  apostle, 
can  say — "  If  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  for  your  sakes"  ? 

K  the  modern  pulpit  has  lost  its  power,  it  is  because  those  who  occupy 
the  pulpit  have  lost  their  faith  in  God's  living  truth.  It  may  be,  that 
in  setting  forth  the  doctrines  and  discoveries  of  the  Gospel  its  practical 
aspect  was  too  much  overlooked  or  kept  in  the  background.  Now  we 
are  in  danger  of  running  to  the  opposite  extreme — in  danger  of  exalting 
the  practical  by  depreciating  the  doctrinal.     We  seem  to  forget  that  the 
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ethics  of  Christianity  are  founded  on  its  doctrines,  and  are  inseparable 
from  them.  The  Christian  virtues  without  having  their  root  in  Christ- 
ian truth  are  like  a  house  built  upon  the  sand.  Such  is  the  whole 
tenor  of  apostolic  teaching — "  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  ub  that,  denying  ungodline^ 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,  looking  for  the  glorious  appearing  t>f  our  great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  If  our  salvation  is  to  be  traced  to  the  grace  of 
God  as  its  origin,  then  the  practical  bearing  of  the  doctrinal  truth  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  they  cluster  in  their  life  and  beauty 
in  the  character  of  those  who  believe.  For  these  fruits,  in  the  absence 
of  the  doctrinal  truth,  we  look  in  vain.  The  Christian  virtues  reyeal 
the  life  and  reality  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  Gospel  gives  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  virtues.  Hence  the  importance  of  doctrine  in  our  teach- 
ing ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  each  doctrine  is  related  to  one  grand 
central  truth,  and  that  this  one  truth  must  be  neither  concealed  nor 
obscured ;  that  just  as  the  'rtiys  of  light  aiX5  comparatively  powerless 
when  diffused,  yet  bum  in  a  focus,  so  every  utterance  fix)m  the  pulpit 
must  be  made  to  bum  and  glow  in  the  light  of  the  Cross. 

Let  the  preacher  take  firm  and  unyielding  hold  of  the  Apostolic 
doctrine  as  the  only  true,  because  the  only  inspired  interpretation  of  the 
facts  and  the  phenomena  in  our  Saviour's  life,  and  of  His  profound 
sayings.  There  is  an  Apostolic  doctrine  which  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
set  aside,  and  it  is  by  the  bold,  manly,  uncompromising  assertion  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  that  the  modem  pulpit  will  not 
only  retain  its  power,  but  this  power  reveal  itself  in  results  hitherto 
unknown  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  fallen  humanity. 

To  think  of  adapting  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  to  modem  thought 
and  culture,  is  indicative  of  an  intellectual  weakness  for  which  we  can 
find  no  name.  The  preacher  may  set  forth  Christian  truth  in  a  new 
and  more  impressive  light,  and  he  may  clothe  his  thoughts  in  a  more 
attractive  style,  but  as  a  gem  is  a  gem  independently  of  ihe  setting,  so 
truth  is  truth  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  drapery  which  we 
throw  around  it ;  and  as  the  gem  should  never  be  lost  in  the  setting,  so 
truth  should  never  *  be  concealed  by  the  drapery  in  which  it  is  clodied, 
however  rich  and  beautiful.  Or  is  it  meant,  that  we  should  bring  our 
teaching  into  harmony  with  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  or  the  bold 
assertions  of  science  1  We  hail  every  well-established  truth  in  philosophy, 
and  every  ascertained  fact  in  science,  as  an  additional  light  upon  our 
path;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  while  science  has  to  do  with  the  fads 
and  the  phenomena  in  Natui*e,  Christianity  has  to  deal  with  the  super- 
natural and  eternal ; — that  while  philosophy  busies  herself  with  erudite 
questions  and  abstract  truths,  Christianity  enters  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
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the  m&n,  and  by  "the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  aflfection"  sets  his  nature 
free  for  union  with  the  Infinite  and  the  Ever-Living.  Science  and  philo- 
sophy have  each  their  sphere,  but  Christianity  moves  in  a  sphere  far  higher; 
and  just  as  it  can  never  come  down  to  their  level,  so  they  can  never 
rise  to  the  ground  which  it  occupies  pre-eminently  and  alone.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  preacher  to  harmonize  his  teaching 
with  the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  science.  If  philosophy  is  founded 
in  truth,  and  science  in  fact,  then  not  only  does  the  link  of  connection 
between  them  and  the  Christian  Revelation  really  exist,  but  the  key  to 
their  harmony  will  yet  be  found.  Meanwhile  let  not  the  preacher  in  dealing 
with  the  lofty  themes  of  our  Christian  Faith  maintain  the  least  reserve, 
or  betray  any  hesitation  in  his  utterance  in  making  known  God's  living 
truth,  nor  let  him  attempt  to  clothe  his  message  in  the  language  of 
science  and  philosophy,  but  in  those  living  words  which  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  consciousness  of  all  men.  Let  him  speak  in  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum.  Let  his  own  soul  be  on  fire — be  filled 
with  the  inspiration  of  living  truth — absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  lost  to 
everything  but  his  Master's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  his  hearers,  then 
the  scepticism  of  the  age  will  be  rebuked,  infidelity  be  put  to  silence, 
philosophy  and  science  be  seen  doing  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  asserting,  as  in  ages  past,  her  life  and 
power  in  the  world.  Egbert  Ferguson. 


Part  II. 

Were  we  able  to  behold  it,  the  England  of  the  days  of  Dr.  Doddridge  would 
scarcely  be  recognizable  as  our  native  land.  Even  in  London  both  life  and 
property  were  extremely  insecure,  and  still  more  unsafe  were  the  suburbs 
after  nightfall.  Tet  capital  pimishment  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  popularity. 
Men  were  hanged  and  women  were  condemned  in  numbers  which,  even  to 
read  about,  shocks  every  humane  emotion.  Occasionally,  more  than  a  hundred 
felons  were  taken  from  Newgate,  and  shipped  for  New  Holland.  Grime  was 
awfully  prevalent,  although  the  penalties  it  entailed  were  never  more  severe. 
As  yet  no  Howard  had  laboured  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and  criminals 
whose  wretched  lot  it  was  to  pass  the  portals  of  a  prison  at  once  encountered 
a  discipline  of  cruelty  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  lazaretto.  To  our  fathers  both 
fire  and  small-pox  were  terms  of  frightful  import,  each  leaving  ruin  and 
death  in  its  track.  Not  unfrequently  the  Fire  of  London  was  counterfeited 
in  some  unfortunate  provincial  town.  Shortly  after  Doddridge  settled  at 
Northampton,  the  good  people  of  Blandford,  on  losing  their  dwellings,  neces- 
sarily encamped  in  the  fields.  A  few  days  later  Tiverton  suffered  a  similar 
fate,  the  loss  of  the  inhabitants  being  represented  by  a  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  poimds  ;  and  in  the  ^ame  month  two  lesser  fires  consumed 

NN 
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forty-eight  houses.     Then  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  sadly  to  disapfpoint 
those  who  had  hoped  better  things  from  the  Revolution,     It  is  by  regardh<; 
trivial  events — the  proverbial  straws  upon  the  stream — that  we  obtain  an 
inaight  into  the  eveiy-day  life  of  any  era.     Thus  we  find  that  numbers  of 
persons  paid  the  fines  which  exempted  them  from  the  shrievalty,  entailed 
rather  than  serve  in  an  office  wherein  they  became  the  exponents  of  repulsive 
customs  and  cruel  laws.     Persons  would  show  their  contempt  for  foreign 
manufacture  by  clothing  the  common  hangman  in  richly-wrought  homespun 
^oods.     Then  the  ciistom  of  wearing  swords  led  to  many  sad  results  ;  for  on 
account  of  trifling  offences  a  waiter  has  been  known  to  lose  his  life  in  & 
coffee-room,  and  a  porter  in  the  street.     The  police,  inefficient  as  they  were, 
would  occasionally  beat  an  innocent  person  to  death,  or  a  pack  of  youths 
would  end  a  frolic  by  shooting  a  watchman.     The  public  coffee-rooms  were 
too  frequently  infested  by  rakes,  whose  riotous  bearing  was  an  eyesore  &cd 
a  reproach  to  decent  people.     Superstition,  as  the  natural  offspring  of  igno- 
rance, reigned  supreme.     The  populace  not  only  regarded  spectral  appear- 
ances with  becoming  awe,  but  unearthly  clues  to  crime  were  consider^  the 
safest  to  follow.     As  another  characteristic  of  the  times  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  1731  a  person  charged  with  electoral    corruptions  was  aoqnitted 
because  the  jury  feared  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  so  inundate 
the  courts  with  business.     Thus,  on  account  of  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
hopes  of  the  Pretender  gradually  assumed  a  promising  aspect,    and  his 
threatened  invasion  awakened  many  misgivings  in  Protestant  circles.    As 
their  hopes  revived,  the  Papal  party  redoubled  their  efforts  to  ensure  succes, 
while  in  London  the  number  of  Romish  priests  and  churches  was  consider- 
ably augmented. 

On  finding  that  their  hatred  could  not  be  vented  through  legal  channels, 
the  Jacobites  discovered  other  ways  of  showing  their  spite.  The  now  obso- 
lete custom  of  "repetition"  was  thea  observed  at  Northampton — i.e.,  the 
students  conducted  services  in  neighbouring  cottages,  by  giving  sermons  d 
their  tutor's  own  composing.  The  country  gentry  were  often  f onnd  hostile 
to  every  kind  of  evangelizing  effort.  One  lady  in  the  vicinity,  of  Jacobitical 
leanings,  instigated  the  peasantry  to  riot ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  service  in 
a  labourer's  houseplace  at  Brix worth  was  visited  by  a  mob,  who  injured  the 
house,  besides  maltreating  the  humble  host  by  whose  permission  the  room  was 
occupied  :  as  for  the  officiating  student,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  Yet 
for  such  crimes  as  these  in  those  dreary  days  there  was  usually  only  sli^t 
redress. 

In  1734-5  a  supposed  extension  of  Popery  in  England  created  much  alarm 
in  religious  circles.  Even  the  town  of  Northampton  was  reported  as 
*  *  Popishly  inclined ; "  and  therefore,  as  did  his  brethren  elsewhere,  Doddridge 
preached  against  the  innovating  tenets,  but  with  what  success  we  are  not 
informed.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  people  at  Nottingham 
pressed  him  to  remove  thither ;  but  if  he  ever  entertained  the  call  he  declined 
it  on  learning  the  opposition  of  his  friends  in  the  capital  to  a  removal  of  the 
academy.  He  was  also  invited  to  Salters'  Hall,  and  that,  on  account  of  the 
college,  was  also  declined. 
The  Doctor^s  visits  to  London,  being  of  the  pleasantest  nature,  contributed 
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as  much  to  tho  enjoyment  of  others  as  to  his  own.  Did  space  allow,  Doddridge 
might  be  traced  from  one  agreeable  situation  to  another  during  these  excur- 
sions, spending  one  day  at  Ongar,  and  dining  on  another  at  WaJthamstow 
with  the  eccentric  Mr.  Coward,  who,  in  one  of  the  three  glasses  of  wine  to 
which  he  restricted  himself  at  dinner,  would  drink  to  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Doddridge.  Another  day  would  be  devoted  to  the  Snells,  and  their  talented 
chaplain  and  pastor,  Hugh  Farmer.  The  Abneys,  likewise,  and  Dr.  Watts 
were  necessarily  visited.  Then  at  the  home  of  the  Lessinghams,  at  Claphain, 
the  i>oet  Savage  was  occasionally  encountered.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  John  Barker — Henry's  successor  at  Hackney— and  the  industrious  Dr. 
MUes,  of  Tooting,  besides  a  number  more  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  who 
all  esteemed  themselves  happy  in  sharing  the  friendship  of  Doddridge. 

Mr.  Coward  was  an  eminent  layman  of  the  period,  of  singular  tastes,  and 
one  who  indulged  in  many  eccentricities.  At  this  time,  or  in  1735,  he  was 
perplexing  himself  and  friends  about  a  large  educational  endowment  which 
he  intended  bequeathing  to  posterity.  This  money  having  been  given,  is  still 
promoting  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  benevolent  testator.  Mr.  Coward, 
rated  Doddridge  very  highly  as  a  preacher  and  tutor,  and  as  a  pet  scheme 
the  Northampton  seminary  was  lovingly  patronized. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Doddridge  his  college  was  removed  to  Daventry,  and  there  remained 
until  1789.  The  tutors  to  this  date  were  Ashworth,  Kobins,  and  Belsham. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  latter  the  institution  was  taken  to  Wymondly,  and 
in  after  years  established  in  London  as  Coward  College  ;  so  that  by  its  amal- 
gamation with  this  old  academy,  and  its  consequent  relationship  to  Jennings 
and  Doddridge,  New  College  claims  the  prestige  of  a  noble  ancestry.  Dod- 
dridge's immediate  successors  were  Dr.  Ashworth — specially  recommended 
in  his  predecessor's  will — and  Samuel  Clarke,  son  of  the  St.  Albans  Doctor. 
Ultimately,  the  younger  Clarke  settled  at  Birmingham,  where  he  was  thrown 
by  his  horse  and  killed,  one  Sabbath  morning  in  December,  1769.  Several 
after  eminent  men  served  the  college  as  assistants — e.g.,  John  Aitkin,  James 
Robertson — subsequently  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Edinburgh  Unin 
versity — and  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1741  Doddridge's  name  was  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  on  account  of  his  interfering  in  the  case  of  one  Connell,  who  was 
hanged  at  Northampton  for  alleged  murder.  The  conviction  took  place  two 
years  after  the  conmiittal  of  the  crime.  At  first  all  were  gratified  at  the 
arrest  of  the  supposed  assassin  ;  but  when  the  pastor  visited  the  prisoner 
strong  evidences  of  innocence  appeared,  which  at  least  urged  fuller  investi- 
gation, and  that  investigation  went  far  towards  clearing  the  character  of  the 
condemned,  though  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain  a  reprieve  were 
fruitless.  Though  it  was  Connell's  misfortune  to  be  reared  a  Komanist,  he 
died  in  the  assurance  of  Christian  hope.  The  kindness  he  experienced  much 
affected  him,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  kneel  upon  Doddridge's  threshold, 
and  there,  before  dying,  pray  for  his  benefactor's  wei4.  In  oonsequence  of 
the  part  he  took  in  this  affair  some  idle  rumours  gained  currency  to  the  effect 
that,  after  all,  the  tutor  was  but  a  Jesuit  in  disguise. 
In  this  same  year  Doddridge  extended  his  travels  into  the  eastern  counties, 

im  2 
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among  other  places  yisiting  Cambridge.  While  at  the  University  he  was 
disappointed  at  not  meeting  with  his  friend  Warburton ;  but  Professor  Caryl, 
of  Jesus  College,  handsomely  supplied  the  deficiency — e.g,^  "  I  showed  him 
all  the  civility  I  could  ;  at  first,  indeed,  merely  as  a  friend  of  yours  ;  but  it 
soon  became  the  result  of  my  own  inclinations.  He  favoured  me  with  much 
curious  conversation  ;  and  if  I  judge  aright  he  is  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
learning." 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Doddridge  and  Warburton  show  what 
liigh  appreciation  each  entertained  for  the  other's  abilities.  In  the  spring 
of  1741  Warburton  visited  Northampton,  and  returned  home  with  a  full 
heart.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  critics  who  detected  the  exceUencies 
of  the  Family  Expositor :  **  My  mother  and  I  took  it  in  by  turns.  She,  who 
is  superior  to  me  in  everything,  aspired  to  the  Divine  learning  of  the  Im- 
provements, while  I  kept  grovelling  in  the  human  learning  of  the  notes 
below.  Tlie  result  of  all  was  that  she  says  she  is  sure  you  are  a  very  good 
man,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  a  very  learned  one."  In  after  days,  when  Dod- 
dridge was  attacked  by  the  disease  which  cut  short  his  life,  Warburton 
wrote  :  ''Death,  whenever  it  happens  in  a  life  spent  like  yours,  is  to  be 
envied,  not  pitied ;  and  you  will  have  the  prayers  of  your  friends,  as  con- 
<lueror8  have  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.''  When  on  their  travels,  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  would  turn  aside  into  Northampton  to  visit  ihe  academy 
and  its  amiable  tutor.  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1750,  Whitefield,  Hervey,  and 
others  were  there.  How  vain  are  regrets  that  some  Christian  Boswell 
did  not  preserve  notes  of  such  conferences  !  Then  there  was  Edward  Cave, 
or  Sylvanus  Urban,  or  Ned  Cave  the  cobbler,  as  he  once  announced  himself 
to  a  friend.  This  sage  of  St.  John's  Gate,  who  traversed  England  with  a 
coach  and  four,  is  celebrated  as  the  first  patron  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Equally 
to  his  credit  does  it  redound  that  he  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Doddridge, 

During  his  summer  holidays  in  London,  in  1750,  Doddridge  preached  a 
sermon  to  a  crowded  auditory  on  the  agitation  then  prevailing  in  consequence 
of  several  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  having  shaken  the  metropolis.  This 
piece  was  published  as  "The  Guilt  and  Doom  of  Capernaum  ; "  and  being 
printed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  numerous  admirers,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  Doctor's  last  addresses  in  London. 

The  closing  days  of  such  a  life  could  not  but  be  serenely  light,  and  happy 
with  a  refulgence  of  hope.  The  fatal  cold  which  hastened  death  was  taken 
at  St.  Albans,  whither  Doddridge  journeyed  in  December,  1750,  to  preach 
a  funeral  sermon  for  his  early  friend  and  benefactor,  Samuel  Clarke.  The 
cold  refused  to  yield  either  to  spring  sunshine  or  to  the  succeeding  warmth 
of  summer  ;  so  that  a  system  debilitated  by  application  was  now  harassed  by 
a  weakening  cough.  But  while  any  strength  remained,  Doddridge  and 
labour  were  inseparable.  He  continued  to  tax  his  strength  heavily,  and 
friendly  importunities  to  show  more  prudence  were  unavailing.  Thus  resto- 
ratives were  not  so  effective  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been.  In  July  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  at  Castle  Hill ;  and  in  September  made  a  journey 
to  Bristol,  hoping  to  improve  by  drinking  the  waters  of  Clifton.  Then  came 
the  physician's  counsel,  ^'Try  a  milder  climate  " — advice  having  the  effect 
of  drawing  subscriptions  from  friends  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  traveL    A 
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voyage  to  Lisbon  being  undertaken,  the  sea  air  produced  a  temporary  revival 
of  strength ;  and  arriving  at  his  destination  on  the  13th  of  October,  Doddridge 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage,  and  of  his  first  impressions  of  life  in  Portugal. 
The  apparent  improvement  in  health  was  illusory ;  for  the  happy  patient 
entered  into  rest  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 
English  burial-ground  at  Lisbon. 

Till  news  of  the  pastor's  death  arrived,  the  solicitude  of  religious  friends 
in  England  was  very  visible.  People  on  all  hands,  we  are  told,  were  asking. 
*'  How  is  Dr.  Doddridge  ? "  and  when  intelligence  of  his  departure  came  U* 
London,  grief,  genuine  and  heartfelt,  superseded  anxiety.  A  subscription 
was  at  once  undertaken  to  refund  to  the  widow  the  annuity  forfeited  by  her 
husband's  removal  to  a  foreign  land.  So  lived  and  so  died  Philip  Doddridge. 
If  he  may  not  be  ranked  among  the  geniuses  of  the  Church  he  is  justly 
classed  with  her  most  successful  servants.  He  also  supplied  an  example  of 
one  who  could  live  up  to  his  x^rivilegcs  both  as  a  social  being  and  as  an  heir 
of  eternal  life.  G.  Holdex  Pikk. 


^  Clajrt^r  on  ^robtrh— not  Solomon' 5, 

Proverbs  are  the  portable  philosophy  of  centuries,  the  current  coin  of  a 
nation's  wisdom  ;  bearing  the  same  relation  to  its  character  as  ballads  do  to 
its  history.  And  though  Lord  Chesterfield  considers  them  **  ungentle - 
manly,*'  we  venture  to  say  that  they  have  an  antiquity  and  an  authority 
quite  independent  of  his  approval.  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah  uttered  in 
two  sublime  words  his  conscious  faith  and  trust.  David  quotes  as  a  time- 
honoured  saying,  **  Wickedness  proceed eth  from  the  wicked."  Solomon's 
proverbs  have  outlived  his  power ;  and  a  greater  than  Solomon  gave  us 
many  of  His  evangelized  ethics  in  this  popular  form.  Admitted  their  anti- 
quity and  authority,  nothing  strikes  us  so  much  as  their  cosmopolitism. 
They  are  thorough  citizens  of  the  world,  adopting  the  dress  and  language  of 
those  with  whom  they  sojourn,  but  still  preserving  their  identity ;  just  as 
the  grape  is  still  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  though  in  every  country  it  may  have 
a  different  bouquet  and  flavour. 

The  wisdom  of  Greece  gave  us  the  famous  aphorism,  **  Exceed  in  nothing.'' 
Travelling  to  Italy  it  became  in  the  mouth  of  the  stately  Koman  **  ^"e  quid 
nimis ; '  the  Frenclmian  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  unprofitable  excellence  and 
says,  '  *  Too  keen  an  edge  does  not  cut ; "  the  practical  German  sees  that 
*'Too  many  sacks  are  the  death  of  the  ass;"  the  religious  Portuguese 
re-echoes  tlie  proverb  in  '^Too  much  wax  bums  the  church  ;"  the  Nile 
boatman  will  tell  us  that  *'  Too  many  sailors  sink  the  ship  ;  "  the  English- 
man, careful  of  his  dinner,  that  **  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  ;  "  and 
the  wise  Scotsman  preserves  the  true  Hellenic  flavour  in  **  Eneuch's  as  guid 
as  a  feast." 

'  *'  Know  thyself  "  was  the  Delphic  proverb  which  faced  every  devotee  as  he 
entered  that  famous  shrine.  And  the  original  majestic  simplicity  of  this 
sum  of  earthly  wisdom  is  discernible  in  all  its  wanderings  —  even  in  the 
homely  dialect  and  sly  obliquity  of — 
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^*  Oh,  wad  somo  power  the  giftie  gio  us 
To  see  oursers  as  ithers  see  us !  " 

Taking  the  mote  out  of  another's  eye  while  the  beam  is  in  onrown 
receiyes  in  the  following  proverbs  a  wide  and  significant  reproof.  ^'  Satan 
corrects  sin,*'  is  the  English  version.  In  Italy  the  pan  say^  to  the  pot, 
**  Keep  off,  or  you'll  smudge  me."  In  Spain  the  raven  cries  to  the  crow, 
**  Avaunt,  blackamoor.*'  In  Germany  one  ass  calls  another  "  Long  ears  ; " 
while  the  peculiar  state  of  morals  in  Catalonia  gives  a  great  significimce  to 
their  version  of  the  same  proverb,  *'  Death  said  to  the  man  with  his  throat 
cut.  How  ugly  you  look  !  " 

In  English  we  recognize  the  general  ingratitude  for  Divine  help  in  great 
emergencies  by  saying,  **The  river  past,  God  forgotten."  In  Spain  the 
saints  take  the  place  of  God,  and  they  say,  ' '  The  river  past,  the  saints 
forgotten."  Italy  acknowledges  a  still  more  profound  depth  of  ingratitude, 
and  says,  ''  The  peril  passed,  the  saints  mocked."  In  this  one  proverb  each 
nation  writes  its  religious  autobiography.  Such  examples  could  be  extended 
indefinitely  ;  we  will  notice  only  one  more,  the  same  which,  in  tlie  **  begin- 
ning of  times,"  dropped  like  pure  gold  from  the  lips  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  **  Jehovah-Jireh."  His  posterity  bore  the  same  witness  in  the  old 
Israelitish  proverb,  *'  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  Moses  comes  ;** 
and  there  are  very  few  who  cannot  recall  ''seasons  of  extremity"  which  have 
been  '*  God's  opportunities." 

The  Greek  proverbs,  as  a  class,  are  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  deli- 
cate perception.  We  have  already  quoted  two  of  the  most  famous.  Here  is 
another  which  could  have  come  so  touchingly  from  no  other  source  :  **  Mis- 
fortune, where  goest  thou — into  the  house  of  the  artist  ? " 

Roman  proverbs  have  a  curt  simplicity  and  directness,  with  a  patriotic  or 
military  flavour.  **  A  crown  from  a  spear  "  is  the  natural  expression  of  a 
nation  who  recognized  in  military  success  **  the  divine  right "  to  govern. 
**  In  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent,"  will  receive  the  endorsement  of 
many  who  have  leamt  the  meaning  of  military  boards,  and  the  mysteries  of 
provost-marshals*  offices.  '* Virtue  is  praised  —  and  starves;"  "Keep 
silence,  and  be  a  philosopher,"  have  just  that  taint  of  civil  contempt  for 
learning  and  tlie  arts  of  peace  which  j)ower  physical  afiects  generally  toward 
power  mental. 

Archbishop  Trench  (who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  proverbs)  thinks 
Spain  richer  than  any  other  country  in  this  kind  of  literature.  The  humour 
of  Spanish  proverbs  is  peculiarly  subtle,  full  of  a  quiet  dignity,  and  seldom 
devoid  of  a  certain  amount  of  chivalric  politeness.  '*  White  hands  cannot 
hurt.*'  "  Never  speak  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  hanged.*' 
*'  If  you  want  to  beat  a  dog,  say  he  ate  your  iron.*'  "  The  gallows  are  made 
for  the  unlucky."  "  The  wolf  does  that  in  the  week  which  prevents  him 
coming  to  church  on  Sunday."  In  these  refrains  we  are  struck  with  the  dis- 
position to  turn  reproof  into  **an  excellent  oil  which  will  not  break  the 
head."  The*re  is  a  stately  pathos,  too,  in  the  quiet  irony  which  recognizes 
their  proverbial  ill-luck  in  calling  all  disappointed  hopes  ''succours  of  Spain.'* 

The  majority  of  Italian  proverbs  are  cynical  and  selfish,  and  have  an  eccle- 
siastical and  revengeful  flavour.     " Big  churches,  little  saints."    ''Touch  a 
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friar^  and  the  cowls  flutter  as  far  as  Rome.'*  *'  With  the  Gospel  one  becomes 
a  heretic."  So  much  for  the  orthodoxy  they  represent.  Many  of  them 
relate  to  intrigue,  to  the  danger  of  which  they  are  quite  sensible,  as  such 
proverbs  as  this  evidence  :  '*  For  an  honest  man  half  his  wits  is  sufficient, 
the  whole  is  too  little  for  a  knave.''  Those  relating  to  revenge  show  a  depth 
of  sly  vindictiveness  painful  to  contemplate.  '^Revenge  waits  time  and  place 
— it  Ie  never  well  done  in  a  hurry ; "  and  **  Revenge  when  one  hundred  years 
old  has  still  its  sucking  teeth." 

But  the  degraded  heart  of  the  Italian  proverbs  finds  a  deeper  depth  in  the 
^gyptisaiy  which  are  so  servile  and  so  devoid  of  all  conscioiisness  of  virtue 
that  they  could  only  spring  from  a  nation  utterly  slavish  and  heartless.  **  If 
the  monkey  reigns,  prostrate  thyself  before  him  ;  **  <*  Do  no  good,  and  thou 
shalt  find  no  evil ; "  "Kiss  the  hand  thou  canst  not  bite  ; "  ''If  the  waters 
come  like  a  deluge  place  thy  son  under  thy  feet/'  are  proverbs  which  are  of 
local  and  circumstantial  growth,  incapable  of  naturalization  in  any  free  or 
Christian  country. 

The  Dutch  proverbs  are  of  an  amphibious  nature  ;  they  have  one  foot  on 
land  and  one  on  sea.  **  Pull  gently  at  a  weak  rope ;  "  *'  Cover  the  pot,  an 
eel  is  in  it ;  "  "  Coupled  sheep  drown  one  another  ;  "  "A  wreck  on  shore  is 
a  beacon  at  sea ; "  sufficiently  show  their  peculiarity.  In  like  manner  the 
Arab  draws  his  similitudes  from  his  desert  surroundiugs.  ''Let  the  night  be 
your  camel "  is  no  doubt  the  experience  of  some  Ishmaelitish  sage  skilled  in 
cattle -lifting  ;  **  More  beautiful  than  a  black  horse  with  white  feet ; "  *'  The 
last  drinks  least ; "  **  Death  is  a  black  camel  which  kneels  at  every  man's 
gate  ;  "  bear  distinct  trace  of  their  Eastern  origin. 

The  French  proverbs  are  full  of  "glories,"  and  "great  souls,"  and 
**  eternities,"  short,  vivid  sentences,  flashing  out  their  own  intensity.  Those 
relating  to  women  are  remarkable  for  a  keen  and  generally  kind  insight  into 
her  natiure,  thus  :  "  Take  the  first  advice  of  a  woman,  and  not  the  second  " 
acknowledges  that  wonderful  intuition  which  is  aptly  described  by  Montaigne 
as  "  V esprit  priniesautier,"  that  which,  if  it  is  to  take  its  prey,  must  take  it  at 
the  first  bound. 

Proverbs  in  praise  of  virtue  and  in  reprOof  of  vice  abound  in  the  English 
language,  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  "  Silence  was  never  written 
down."  "  By  the  street  of  By-and-by  one  arrives  at  the  house  of  Never." 
"  The  unrighteous  penny  corrupts  the  righteous  pound."  "  Charity  gives 
itself  rich."  *'  God  never  wounds  with  both  hands."  The  Scotch  proverbs, 
equally  moral,  have  a  more  caustic  tone  and  a  broader  humour.  "  He  that 
teaches  himser  has  a  fool  for  his  maister."  "  The  miser  wad  rake  hell  for  a 
bawbee."  "  Lippen  to  me,  but  look  to  yoursel'."  *'  Ye  wad  do  little  for  God 
if  the  deil  were  deid."  No  one  can  fail  to  contrast  the  directness  of  these 
Caledonian  proverbs  with  the  delicate  implication  of  their  Spanish  relatives. 

Purely  selfish  and  immoral  proverbs  cannot  be  passed  over.  That  they 
exist  such  abominable  maxims  as  "Every  man  has  his  price ; "  "  Every  man 
for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost ; "  and  "  Count  after  your 
father,"  are  witnesses.  But  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  vast  majority  worthy  of  a  much  more  severe  condem- 
nation than  Lord  Chesterfield's. 
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We  have  no  space  left  to  notice  the  birth  of  yaiious  historical  proyerbs^ 
nor  yet  to  examine  that  lai^e  and  interesting  class  which  come  distinctly 
under  the  head  of  "Ecclesiastical."  By  such  we  do  not  mean  those  only 
which  had  their  origin  on  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  in  the  cities  of  Judaea ; 
but  also  the  wise  saws  of  Herbert,  and  South,  and  Barrow  ;  the  maxims 
with  which  Knox  clinched  his  arguments,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  fastened  the 
''  nail  in  a  sure  place. ''  In  this  field  Matthew  Heniy  is  rich  beyond  all  com- 
parison.  His  "  Exposition ''  is  ''  a  mosaic  of  proverbs  on  a  basis  of  sandal- 
wood." Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  the  old  current  coin  of  the  world,  but 
others  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  Matthew  Heniy ;  as,  "  Many  a 
beau  becomes  a  beggar  ;**  **  God  blesses  the  giving  hand  and  makes  it  a 
getting  hand.''  His  proverbs  are  like  **  steel  in  a  fountain,  the  sparkle 
pleases  the  eye,  and  the  tonic  strengthens  the  heart.*' 

Closely  connected  with  ecclesiastical  proverbs  are  those  mottoes  which  our 
pious  ancestors  engraved  on  their  dining  tables,  on  the  lintela  of  their  houses,, 
on  their  signet  rings  and  carriage  doors— hopeful  earnests  of  that  day  when 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  on  ''  every  pot,"  and  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses,  **  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  "  shall  be  inscribed. 

It  is  not  the  poverty  but  the  wealth  of  this  subject  that  is  embarrassing ; 
for  there  is  no  phase  of  life,  no  shade  of  character,  which  has  not  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  great  heart  of  humanity  and  become  a  proverb. 

A.  E.  Barb. 


There  is  a  stronger  spirit  in  Europe  than  even  the  will  of  Prince  Bismarck — 
the  spirit  which  compels  him  to  head  the  liberal  movement  in  Prussia  in 
spite  of  himself.  Nothing  in  our  time  is  so  significant  of  the  irresistible 
onward  pressure  of  society  as  this  necessity  which  is  laid  on  the  ablest 
statesman  of  our  times.  He  finds  himself  constrained  to  abandon  the  party 
with  which  he*  has  acted  through  his  whole  career,  to  which  both  by  birth 
and  by  sympathy  he  belongs,  that  he  may  place  himself  firmly  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  which  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  resisting,  and 
which  he  cannot  but  regard  with  grave  anxiety  both  as  a  Prussian  noble  and 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  which  he  has  created,  and  has  now  to  rule. 
But  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  or  rather  the  pressure  of  liberal  principles, 
is  so  powerful  that  this  astute  statesman,  who,  beyond  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  seems  to  have  the  art  of  measuring  the  force  and  the  tendency  of  the 
movements  which  are  at  work  around  him,  sees  clearly  that  he  must  either 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advance,  and  guide  it,  or  be  swept  on  by  it 
to  what  looks  fearfully  like  an  abyss.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire  has  not  elected  to  become  the  leader  of  the  party  of  progress 
without  measuring  carefully  and  anxiously  the  forces  with  which  he  has  to 
deal ;  and  we  may  accept  his  present  policy  as  the  indication  of  his  convic- 
tion that  by  liberal  things  alone  in  these  days  an  empire  can  stand.  The 
status  quo,  which  Prussia  has  inherited  from  the  middle  ages,  has  become  in 
his  judgment  utterly  untenable  ;  and  PrussianB,  even  East  Prussians^  must 
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learli  iho  Bhibboleth  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  great 
host  whose  cry  is  *^  forwards/'  or  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  mudbanks  of 
privilege,  to  rot  under  the  wind  and  rain. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  no  idea  of  being  left  high  and  dry  in  the  wake  of  the 
progress  of  his  times,  so  he  places  himself  bravely  and  firmly  at  its  head. 
He  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Prussian  Parliament — no  one  doubts  that 
Count  Eulenberg  acts  under  his  inspiration — the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
destroy  the  last  stronghold  of  feudalism  in  Europe,  and  to  establish  in  the 
country  districts  of  Prussia  the  principle  of  self-government  with  a  com- 
pleteness towards  which  we  are  struggling  in  England,  but  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  attained. 

We  speak  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia  as  the  last  stronghold  of 
feudalism  in  Europe.  The  six  eastern  provinces,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, . 
Silesia,  Saxony,  Prussia  Proper,  and  Posen,  constitute  the  region  of  Europe 
into  which  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  penetrated  most  feebly  ; 
indeed  we  may  look  upon  them  as  the  shore — the  French  would  perhaps  call 
it  the  mudbank— on  which  its  wave  of  thought  and  force  broke  and  was  stayed. 
South-western  Germany  and  the  Rhine  Provinces  were  tlioroughly  revolu- 
tionized ;  they  received  through  French  occupation  and  French  association 
a  strong  democratic  tincture,  which  since  their  restoration  to  the  Fatherland 
they  have  never  lost.  It  was  their  democratic  propensities  rather  than  their 
Romanism  which  led  Prince  Bismarck  to  bound  for  the  time  the  acquisitions 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  as  it  grew  into  the  German  Empire  by  the 
Main.  Modem  Prussia  has  always  been  strangely  heterogeneous — ita 
western  provinces  full  of  vital  activity,  commercial  industry,  and  democratic 
fervour,  while  its  eastern  provinces  lay  buried  in  the  social  and  political 
lethargy  of  feudalism,  hardly  conscious  on  the  far  border  of  Western 
Europe — ^for  Prussia  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  West — of  the  stirrings  of  that 
new  life  which  was  throbbing  with  such  full  pulse  throughout  the  whole 
Western  world.  This  dual  form  of  society  in  the  Prussian  kingdom  haa 
been  the  key  to  its  stormy  history  for  generations  ;  it  has  been  struggling 
towards  unity  with  grievous  throes  and  convulsions,  and  the  present  consti- 
tutional crisis  is  the  sign  how  far  it  is  from  unity  yet. 

But  unity  is  now  the  cry  in  Germany,  and  Prussia  must  become  one  or 
perish  ;  and  the  only  unity  possible  for  her  is  the  unity  of  a  self -governed 
people.  Prince  Bismarck  sees  this  as  clearly  as  he  sees  the  sunlight,  and  he 
has  set  himself  resolutely,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  reform  the  institutions  which 
still  maintain  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  the  order  of  a  bygone 
time.  His  measures  include  a  careful  inspection  by  the  State  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  secular  education  of  the  people, 
and  the  admission  of  representatives  of  the  peasants  and  burghers  to  the 
county  assemblies,  which  have  the  exclusive  appointment  and  control  of  the 
local  magistracy,  and  the  management  of  all  local  afiairs.  The  first  of  these 
bills  he  has,  with  great  difiiculty,  induced  the  House  to  pass.  He  only 
succeeded  by  bringing  some  spiritual  pressure  to  bear  on  the  question.  He 
made  it  appear  that  tiie  opponents  of  the  bill  were  the  friends  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  dread  of  it  was  stronger  than  that  of  the  Junkers ;  and  so  he 
got  them  to  pass  it  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  elemen- 
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tary  schools  will  be  something  in  advance  of  the  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  Church  catechism,  which  has  been  hitherto  the  staple  of  education  in 
these  eastern  districts  ;  and  now  he  advances  another  step,  and  insists  on 
liberalizing  the  local  boards.  This  the  squirarchy  are  resisting  with 
singular  unanimity,  and  almost  fierceness.  Even  a  man  like  Count  Von 
Moltke  votes  with  the  majority,  and  the  Prussian  '*  Junkerthum  "  seems  to 
have  set  its  back  against  the  wall,  and  to  be  resolved  to  fight  out  the  battle 
to  the  death. 

The  occasion  seems  at  first  sight  hardly  worth  the  passion  and  energy 
which  are  being  spent  on  it ;  but  the  Junkers,  from  their  point  of  view,  are 
right.      It  is  a  revolution  which  is  quietly  in  progress  ;  and  the  measure, 
simple  as  it  seems,  will  change  the  whole  organization  of  the  Prussian  realm. 
And  they  believe  that  the  change  will  be  disastrous,  will  destroy  that  which 
made  Prussia  victorious  in  the  late  struggle,  and  forfeit  in  the  end  all  the 
fruits  of  the  war.     Prussia,  they  say,  was  distinctly  feudal,  and  France  as 
distinctly  democratic.     In  the  shock  the  feudal  army  triumphed,  the  demo- 
cratic army  was  ground  to  powder.     And  they  have  some  colour  of  reason  in 
all  this.     The  army  of  Prussia,  officered  by  nobles,  commanded  by  princes, 
and  composed  of  the  ban  and  arriere-ban  of  the  kingdom,  was  more  like  a 
feudal  host  than  anything  which  will  be  seen  again  in  Europe  while  the 
world  endures.     And  there  can  be  little  doiibt  that  the  old  feudal  habit  of 
submission  and  loyalty  was  at  the  root  of  the  wonderful  unity  of  feeling  and 
purpose  which  the  German  armies  displayed  ;  and  of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  adapted  themselves  to  the  ever- varying  conditions  and  exigencies  of  the 
war.    It  was  a  source  of  strength  to  Prussia  without  question  ;  while  the 
democratic  temper  of  the  French  army  was  distinctly  an  element  of  weakness, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  war  which  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiery,  and  without  enthusiasm  such  an  army  as  the  French  is 
incapable  of  great  achievements,  or  of  the  endurance  of  a  long  strain. 

So  that  the  Junhcr-jjartei  has  some  colour  of  truth  in  its  argument  ;  quite 
enough  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  singular  unanimity,  and  the  adhesion 
of  some  of  the  very  ablest  men  in  Prussia  to  its  programme.  It  errs  simply 
in  not  seeing  that  a  new  condition  of  things  has  been  established,  and  tiiat 
what  has  been  an  element  of  strength  to  the  Prussian  monarchy  during  the 
generations  in  which  it  was  mainly  an  aggressive  power,  would  become  an 
element  of  miserable  weakness  in  the  great  empire,  which  has  now,  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  grow  ;  and  it  is  just  this,  which  the  House  of  Peers  cannot 
see^  that  Prince  Bismarck  sees  so  clearly.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his 
administration,  when  Prussia  was  really  a  vast  camp,  and  had  to  be  drilled 
and  disciplined  for  the  splendid  enterprises  by  which  she  has  advanced  to  the 
head  of  Europe,  he  leant  exclusively  on  the  Jimker  party,  and  treated  the 
Lower  House  with  a  contempt  which  he  did  not  care  even  to  attempt  to  conceal. 
It  is  this  which  makes  them  so  fierce  against  him,  as  though  he  were  traitor 
to  their  cause.  They  cannot  see  that  he  is  simply  loyal  to  a  larger  cause,  the 
cause  of  German  unity  and  development.  The  question  is  now  not  how  to 
make  Prussia  a  first-rate  fighting-machine,  but  how  to  hold  together  the  unity 
which  the  war  has  consolidated,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  energies  of 
the  population  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  great  empire  over 
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rhich  his  master  rules.  The  problem  of  the  times  has  entirely  changed : 
le  sees  it,  the  Junkers  do  not.  They  would  save  themselves  by  an  obstinate 
onservatism,  not  seeing  that  they  woidd  wreck  the  empire  ;  he  would  save 
K)th  by  his  timely,  but  absolutely  inevitable  reforms.  His  new  policy  is  the 
ign  that  a  new  age  has  come  in  in  Germany  which  must  be  dealt  with  in 
I  new  spirit.  There  is  new  wine  fermenting  ;  he  is  preparing  for  it  the 
lew  bottles,  that  both  may  be  preserved. 

But  though  a  thoroughly  liberal  policy — the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
elf-government  in  the  most  decisive  way — is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  if 
he  empire  is  to  hold  together  and  the  military  organization  is  to  be  main- 
ained,  there  is  no  question  in  any  intelligent  Oerman  mind  that  the  course 
m  which  the  empire  has  entered  is  &aught  with  grave  dangers,  and  that  forces 
ire  at  work  in  the  social  system  of  Grermany  which  it  will  be  a  task  of 
lesperate  difficulty  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  Junker  party 
;hink  that  he  is  letting  loose  a  formidable  force.  In  this  they  are  utterly 
nistaken.  He  is  letting  loose  nothing.  The  force  is  loose  already  ;  he  is 
^tting  his  hand  upon  it,  to  compel  it  to  serve  the  empire,  which  else  it  will 
ihatter  and  destroy.  The  nobles  are  simply  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and 
inless  the  Prince  can  dislodge  them  a  grand  explosion  must  be  the  result. 
9e  has  anxieties  enough  about  the  movement  of  progress,  we  may  be  sure, 
rhifl  master-spirit  in  Europe — the  power  of  the  popular  will — is  one  which 
¥ill  give  kings  and  statesmen  trouble  enough  before  many  years  are  gone  by. 
But  to  stand  in  its  path  as  the  Junkers  are  doing,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
withstand  it,  is  to  court  swift  and  inevitable  destruction. 

It  is  said  that  the  Prince  has  sent  from  his  retreat  at  Yarzin  a  scheme  for 

:he  entire  reconstitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  seems  that  the  creation 

)f  some  thirty  peers  might  tide  over  the  present  difficulty.     But  this  is  but 

;he  beginning  of  troubles  to  the  Prussian  nobles  and  squires.     Prince  Bis- 

narck  has  measures  on  hand  for  the  development  of  the  empire  to  which  they 

vould  offer  a  standing  resistance.     He  is  anxious  to  secure  a  liberal  tone  of 

thought  and  feeling,  with  of  course  a  diie  measure  of  conservative  caution,  in 

:he  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  the  reforms  which  he 

lias  in  contemplation,  and  in  pressing  on  which  he  will  not  halt,  lest  the 

initiative  should  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.    We  shall  watch  with  keen  inte^ 

rest  the  process  by  which  the  aristocratic  and  territorial  bigots  who  compose 

the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber,  are  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  ideas 

i¥hich  now  rule,  and  inevitably  must  rule,  in  the  political  sphere.     We  may 

bake  a  lesson  from  his  book  in  our  effort  to  solve  a  somewhat  kindred,  though 

jtill  more  perplexing  problem  : — How  to  bring  the  "Dukes  and  the  Bishops," 

— whom  Dr.  EUicott  prays  the  Attorney-General  to  let  alone — into  some  sort 

3f  decent  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living,  and 

the  needs  of  the  country  for  which,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Bishops  are 

(xmcemed,  they  are  most  unhappily  set  to  legislate. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
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SUCCESS  AND  DEFEAT— WHAT  ARE  THEY  ? 

Two  young  men,  Robert  Neale  and  William  Collier,  entered  college  together, 
and  during  the  four  succeeding  years  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.    Fellow-students  wondered  what  points  of  congeniality  there  were 
between  them,  and  would  have  sneered  at  their  Quixotic  union,  but  for  the 
fact  that  everything  Neale  said  and  did  appeared  right  in  all  eyes.      He  was 
a  brilliant,  attractive,  popular  young  fellow.     Nature  had  done  for  him  all 
she  could.     Wlien  William  Collier,  rather  small  for  his  age,  found  that  the 
college  favourite  accepted  his  homage  graciously,  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  and  he  often  asked  himself  what  he  had  done  that  entitled  him  to 
favours  others  sought  in  vain.     Neale  often  asked  himself  what  bound  him 
to  Collier,  who  possessed  none  of  the  originality  and  freshness  that  makes  an 
agreeable  companion.     The  fact  was,  that  the  latter  understood  him  better 
than  any  other  classmate  did,  and  the  two  were  almost  constantly  together. 
Neale  had  leisure  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  many  another  besides  his 
chum.     It  cost  him  little  time  to  prepare  his  exercises,  and,  while  CoUier 
plodded  painfully  at  his  task,  he  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere — ^thelifeof 
every  festivity.     It  came  to  be  understood  that  he  was  to  bear  o£f  all  the 
honours,  and  he  had  such  a  joyous  way  of  accepting  the  situation,  was  lo 
free  from  any  superior  airs,  that  his  success  was  rather  enjoyed  than  envied. 
As  the  years  passed,  his  friends  at  home  were  kept  in  a  state  of  elation  hf 
the  accounts  they  received  of  him,  and  during  his  vacations  he  was  treated 
as  a  hero  and  looked  up  to  in  a  way  that  might  easily  have  turned  any 
head. 

Meanwhile  Collier  was  not  making  his  mark  in  any  way.  He  was  doing 
the  best  he  could,  and  his  family  loved  him  and  made  much  of  him,  and,  as 
he  shone  in  the  reflected  light  of  Robert  Neale,  fancied  him  a  good  deal  of  a 
man.  But  they  felt  it  to  be  a  great  misfortune  when,  during  his  last  year  in 
college,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  very  young  girl  and  became  engaged  to  her. 
"What  business  had  a  mere  boy  like  our  Will  to  do  such  an  imprudent 
thing  ?  *'  they  cried.  *'  He  can*t  be  married  for  years  and  years.  Besides, 
his  tastes  may  entirely  change  ;  what  satisfies  him  now  may  not  please  him 
in  the  least  in  the  future.*'  All  this  was  true,  but  it  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  **  our  Will,"  having  hitherto  been  called  a  man,  did  not  consider  himself 
a  boy,  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  concessions  which  might  seem  due  to 
that  title.  So  that,  when  the  two  young  men  graduated,  one  went  off  with 
flying  colours  to  a  more  than  satisfied  circle  of  friends,  the  other  with  no 
honours  and  to  disappointed  relatives. 

Neale's  father  now  sent  him  abroad,  where  he  spent  as  much  money  as  he 
pleased,  and  found  life  charming  in  every  aspect.  Collier  entered  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  feeling  himself  a  little  under  a  doud.  His  family  were  not 
entirely  pleased  with  him,  and  he  found  his  love  affair  a  clog  to  his  student- 
life.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  too  far  in  for  it  to  recede.  His  beloved 
admired  him,  if  nobody  else  did  ;  she  had  never  complained  that  he  did  not 
shine  in  college  ;  one  of  these  days,  when  he  should  stand  in  his  pulpit,  he 
should  see  that  sweet  face  turned  reverently  upward  towards  his. 
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But  that  day  was  never  to  come.  He  was  suddenly  stunned  by  the  news 
that  this  young  lady  had  suddenly  died.  When  his  family  saw  how  grief 
unmanned  him  they  wished  they  could  recall  her,  and  did  for  him  everything 
affectionate,  sympathizing  friends  could  do.  But  he  could  not  study,  could 
not  interest  himself  in  anything.  An  inward  voice  whispered,  at  least  to  say, 
^*  Gk)d's  will  be  done."  But  he  could  not  say  it ;  and,  alarmed  forhishealtli, 
his  friends  sent  him  abroad.  It  was  an  important  point  in  his  history  ; 
perhaps,  if  he  had  stayed  at  home,  his  sorrow  would  have  wrought  for  him 
an  exceeding  joy.  It  certainly  had  a  somewhat  elevating  effect.  But  foreign 
travel  is  not  favourable  to  reflection  or  to  prayer.  He  joined  his  old  friend 
Neale,  admired  his  sallies  of  wit,  and  was  cheered  by  his  overflowing  spirits. 
For  a  pure  man  Neale  was  intensely  human.  His  health  was  perfect,  and  he 
loved  to  Hve  for  the  sake  of  living.  He  intended  to  go  to  heaven  when  he 
died,  of  course,  but  wanted  to  have  a  good  time  on  earth  first ;  and  when 
Collier,  who  could  not  help  speculating  about  the  place  to  which  his  Mary 
had  gone,  spoke  of  the  next  life,  he  would  become  quite  serious  for  the 
moment  and  add  his  own  speculations,  which  were  quaint  enough. 

Measuring  Collier's  piety  by  his  own,  he  fancied  him  quite  a  saint,  and 
respected  him  as  such. 

**  If  such  trouble  as  yours  had  come  upon  me,"  he  said,  "  I  should  see  some 
sense  in  it.  No  doubt,  a  whipping  would  do  me  good.  But  why  an  exemplary 
fellow  like  you  should  have  such  a  disappointment,  I  can*t  see.'* 

Two  years  later  the  friends  returned  home.  Neale  began  to  study  law  ; 
Collier  returned  to  the  seminary.  Time  had  tempered  but  not  healed  his 
sorrow.  He  had  come  back  a  disciplined  man,  expecting  far  less  from  life 
than  he  had  done,  and  disposed  to  take  what  came  quietly.  Neale  still 
fascinated  him  ;  they  met  often,  and  the  friendship  absorbed  his  leisure  ;  so 
that  he  formed  no  intimate  among  his  fellow-students  until  the  last  year  of 
his  course.  Then  a  very  different  man  crossed  his  path.  His  name  was  Bruce. 
He  one  day  read  a  sermon  before  his  class  for  their  criticism.  It  was  on  the 
subject  of  chastisement.  Collier  had  suffered  enough  to  know  that  even  the 
young  can  speak  on  this  subject  experimentally,  but  he  had  not  made  the 
wise  use  of  his  discipline  that  this  sermon  enjoined.  He  sought  Bruce  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  and  in  a  long  conversation  with  him  began  to  under- 
stand, for  the  first  time,  that  the  brilliant  man  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
useful,  nor  the  prosperous  man  the  happiest.  Bruce  had  been  in  a  hard 
school — the  school  of  poverty,  of  disappointment,  of  bereavement ;  there  he 
had  learned  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  to  pray,  and  to  suffer  in  faith  and 
patience.  From  that  moment  a  new  life  began  to  open  itself  to  Collier's 
darkened  understanding.  He  saw  that  to  get  all  one  wants  out  of  life  is 
not  necessarily  success  ;  that  to  be  thwarted,  disappointed,  bereaved,  is  not 
necessarily  defeat.  Taking  this  thought  for  his  text,  he  began  to  understand 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  to  face  the  future  with  fresh  courage.  And  he 
needed  this  courage,  for  his  way  was  hedged  up.  He  preached  as  a  candi- 
date here  and  there  ;  he  grew  less  ambitious,  had  less  faith  in  himself  every 
day.  His  father  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  edu- 
cating him,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  support  himself.  But  the 
door  of  success  was  closed  to  him — he  was  not  popular. 
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^Meanwhile,  Robert  Xeale  had  become  established  as  a  lawyer,  with  most 
brilliant  prospects.  Ho  was  going  to  marry  a  **  splendid  **  girl,  and  was  the 
very  picture  of  a  prosperous,  talented,  satisfied  man.  But  while  Collier 
admired  his  genius  as  much  as  ever,  they  were  imperceptibly  drifting  apan. 
The  one  was  drinking  joyfully  at  eartlily  fountains  and  finding  the  waters 
sparkling,  exhilarating,  and  sweet.  The  other  found  these  fountains  sealed 
to  him,  and  was  drinking  in  silent  ecstasy  and  amazement  those  waters  of 
which  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never  thirst. 

Robeat  Neale's  marriage  took  place  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  But 
shortly  after  that  event  Collier  was  startled  by  a  great  change  in  his  hitherto 
genial,  care-free  friend.  All  the  brightness  that  had  charmed  him  in  the 
past  was  gone,  tliough  there  was  an  assumed  gaiety  that  deceived  the  world. 
Collier  8  sympathies  were  at  once  aroused,  and  he  caught  his  friend  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand,  expecting  his  confidence  : 

**  What  is  it,  dear  Robert  ?    What  is  going  wrong  ? "  he  inquired. 

**  Nothing  is  going  wrong,  old  fellow.     Take  off  that  long  face." 

**  You  can't  deceive  me.     Something  is  wearing  on  you.'* 

*'  Let  me  alone.  Nobody  lives  on  roses.  IVe  thrown  away  my  chance  of 
being  a  saint,  like  you,  and  all  that's  up.'* 

Thus  repulsed,  Collier  went  his  way  perplexed  and  troubled.  There  wm 
only  one  thing  he  could  do,  and  that  was  to  pray,  and  pray  he  did.  He  had 
another  chance  to  preach  as  a  candidate  in  a  remote  country  village,  and 
went  with  fresh  hopes.  But  his  sermon,  full  of  plain  conunon  sense,  and  for 
a  man  of  his  age  wonderfully  experienced,  did  not  take.  This  new  failure 
sent  him  where  all  disappointments  sent  him  now,  right  to  his  God  and 
Saviour,  with  the  silent  cry,  **  Thy  will  be  done." 

'^  It  is  strange  that  our  William  cannot  find  a  set  of  people  who  can  appre- 
ciate him,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  know  he  isn't  one  of  your  noisy,  dap-tnp 
men,  but  he  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  troubles,  and  for  my  part  I  like  to 
hear  him  preach." 

**  Being  his  mother,  that's  rather  peculiar,"  said  one  of  her  daughters,  tu 
whom  the  remark  was  made.  **  The  truth  is,  Will  is  a  dear,  good  boy,  but 
he  never  will  reach  or  stir  the  popular  heart.  I  almost  wish  he  had  studied 
some  other  profession." 

**  Would  you  rather  have  him  like  Robert  Neale  ?" 

**  I  would  not  have  him  like  Robert  Neale,  but,  being  just  what  he  ij,  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  had  some  of  his  genius  besides.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  him 
when  he  comes  dragging  himself  home  from  his  unsuccessful  expeditions, 
looking  so  patient,  yet  so  disappointed.  Why  should  Robert  Neale  and  such 
as  he  have  all  the  good  times  and  Will  all  the  bad  ones  ?  Why  should  other 
men  get  into  lucrative,  honourable  positions,  settle  down  in  life,  have  all 
they  want,  and  our  Will  stand  out  in  the  cold  ? " 

"  Even  so,  Father  :  for  so  it  seems  good  in  Thy  sight,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  I  will  own  I  should  like  a  brother  to  be  proud  of." 

**  You  liave  a  brother  to  be  proud  of.     When  you  are  as  old  as  1  am,  you 

will  value  goodness  more  than  you  value  intellect  and  worldly  advantages 

now.     I  would  rather  be  the  mother  of  my  Will,  just  as  he  is,  than  the 

mother  of  Robert  Neale.    And  Will  will  find  his  place,  yet.     The  stone  that 
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is  fit  for  the  wall  is  never  left  in  the  road.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  never 
sought  great  things  for  my  children.  All  I  have  ever  desired  for  any  of  you 
is  that  you  may  be  *  content  to  fill  a  little  space,  if  God  be  glorified.*  '* 

The  conversation  was  interrupted,  and  not  resumed  for  some  days,  when 
it  was  renewed  on  this  wise,  the  mother  and  daughter  sitting  together  at  their 
work, — 

"  Have  you  heard  the  dreadful  stories  they  are  whispering  about  Robert 
Neale,  mother  1  ** 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard  them,  and  am  sorry  you  have." 
*  *  Of  course,  they  are  not  true  ? " 
The  mother  was  silent. 
**  They  are  too  dreadful  to  be  true." 
**Let  us  hope  so.*' 

"Mother,*'  said  Will,  entering  the  room,  **can  I  see  you  alone  a 
moment  ? " 

"  Always  some  secret  between  you  and  mother,"  said  the  sister  gaily.  **  I 
suppose  that  is  a  gentle  hint  for  me  to  retreat." 

**  I  need  not  ask  you  what  you  have  come  to  tell,  Will,"  said  his  mother 
when  they  were  alone.  ^^  That  gifted  young  man  has  fallen.  I  had  heard  it 
whispered,  but  could  not  believe  it." 

**  Yes,  his  name  is  stained  ;  he  is  a  fallen  star.  I  could  not  have  believed 
it.  Everything  looked  so  full  of  promise  for  him,  he  was  so  bright,  had 
always  been  so  pure  1  How  proud  we  all  were  of  him  !  Oh,  mother,  how 
thankful  it  makes  me  feel  that  God  has  kept  me  down !  If  I  had  had  Robert's 
genius,  I  should  have  gone  to  ruin  just  as  he  has.  He  was  too  strong  in  his 
own  strength  !     Oh,  Robert !     Robert  I  " 

"  Do  not  let  us  think  of  him  as  ruined.  Let  us  pray  for  him  day  and 
night,  that  he  may  pass  out  of  this  cloud  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  While  he 
was  so  full  of  earthly  prosperity  he  felt  no  need  of  God  ;  now  that  he  has 
stumbled  and  fallen  on  the  threshold  of  life  he  will  call  upon  Him." 

**  I  hope  so  ;  I  do  hope  so.  Mother,  I  have  one  chance  more  to  preach  to 
a  vacant  church.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  should  have  felt  that  a  man 
of  my  education  ought  not  to  look  at  such  a  field  of  labour.  But  my  Lord 
and  Master  has  himibled  me,  and  taught  me  to  go  anywhere  He  went.  And 
He  went  among  the  very  poor,  and  the  very  ignorant.  Pray,  while  I  am 
gone,  that  if  I  am  the  right  man,  I  may  be  going  to  the  right  people." 

He  went,  and  the  people  heard  him  gladly.  The  right  man  had  found  the 
right  place  at  last.  He  had  a  lowly  home,  his  name  was  rarely  heard  of  outside 
of  his  own  congregation  ;  but  it  was  loved  there,  and  he  was  happy  in  his 
obscurity.  He  was  happy,  for  amid  his  many  trials  and  sorrows,  and  hopes 
long  deferred,  he  had  learned  Christ  as  few  learn  Him,  and  preached  Him  as 
few  preach  :  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit,  and  out  of  his  own  experience. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  romantic,  aimless  fiction,  but  painting  life  as  it 
really  is,  I  shall  have  to  own  that  he  found  a  wife  to  share  his  new  home. 
He  had  an  honest  heart,  and  gave  it  to  an  honest  woman,  who  blessed  him, 
and  whom  he  blessed. 
And  while  peace  nestled  in  his  heart  and  settled  on  his  face,  while  in  al 
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lowliness  and  meekness  ho  was  adorning  the  (Gospel  of  Christ,  Robert  Keale 
envied  him  his  pure  conscience,  and  walked  the  earth  an  unhappy,  dis- 
honoured man,  feeling  his  great  gifts  little  better  than  a  mockery.  The  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The  life  of  the  defeated 
was  a  success  :  the  life  of  the  successful  a  defeat.  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss. 
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THE  DIVINE  LOVE. 

Read  we,  in  the  ancient  story, 
How  the  chosen  children  came 

Through  the  desert  drear  and  hoary, 
Guided  by  the  cloud  and  flame. 

We,  too,  as  we  journey  onward. 
Have  such  guidance  round  us  cast : 

Sweet  cloud  shadings  to  the  sunwards. 
Fiery  flashings  from  the  past. 

Yet  the  pillar,  shining,  shading, 
Was  the  same  by  night  and  day  ; 

And  in  cheering,  or  in  chiding, 
'Tis  the  same  voice  guides  our  way. 

**  God  is  Love.**    0,  holy  whisper  ! 

Shedding  forth  such  peace  and  light. 
That  the  feeblest  infant  lisper 

Thee  soft  murmuring,  smileth  bright. 

'*  But  our  God  like  fire  consumeth," 
Lighteneth  forth  the  pillar  flame  ; 

And  the  warning  accent  gloometh 
On  the  path  by  which  we  came. 

**  Can  Love  hurt  us  ? "  ask  we  gladly, 
Resting  'neath  the  shining  cloud  ; 
Can  wrath  love  us  ? "  murmur  sadly, 
Slirinking  from  the  thunderings  loud , 

**  Love  is  strong  in  perfect  beauty," 
Comes  the  answer  to  our  soul. 

And  will  do  its  holy  duty, 
Though  the  billows  o'er  us  roll. 
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Love  would  see  its  own  reflection 

In  the  spirits  it  has  made, 
Perfect — with  a  grand  rejection 

Of  all  things  that  soil  and  shade. 

So  it  bumeth,  till  in  pureness 
Shines  the  suffering  soul  at  last ; 

Till  the  work  is  done  in  sureness, 
And  the  time  of  trial  past. 

Then  in  grand  triumphant  gladness 
Know  we  the  **  Consuming  Fire," 

Purging  us  through  grief  and  sadness, 
Was  the  Love  that  cannot  tire. 


M.  A.  S. 
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DB.   MBBLB  D  AUBIGNB. 

The  name  of  Merlo  d'Aubignd  has,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  been  a  household 
word  among  the  churches  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  the  sense  of  his  loss  will  bo  felt 
throughout  all  the  vast  regions  occupied 
by  a  population  speaking  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue.  Men  who  are  now  in 
middle  age  can  recall  how,  iu  their  early 
boyhood,  the  portrait  of  Luther,  as  por- 
trayed by  the  Genevan  historian,  in  all 
the  anguish  of  his  powerful  struggles 
for  light,  and  the  dauntless  courage  with 
which  he  defied  Pope  and  Emperor  in 
the  name  of  truth  and  of  Christ,  was 
received  into  the  picture-gallery  of 
memory,  to  hang  there  in  the  vivid  im- 
pressivoness  of  its  speaking  traits  for 
ever.  Merle  d'Aubign6  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  on  Sabbath  morning,  20th 
October.  He  had  died  in  the  night,  and 
when  his  death  was  discovered  at  eight 
o'clock  ho  had  been  dead  some  hours. 
The  remarkable  similarity  of  these  cir- 
ciunstances  to  those  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  not  failed  to  excite  remark. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  disruption 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment  having 
occurred  in  1843,  Merle  d'Aubign6,  who 
was  in  £!dinburgh  soon  after,  recognized 
in  the  Free  Church  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  charch  of  Knox.    He  was  in 


theory  a  Presbyterian  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
his  denominational  peculiarities,  it  was 
in  his  Christian  catholicity,  that  Merle 
d'Aubign^  was  most  widely  and  mos; 
justly  appreciated.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  ecclesiastical  history  was 
ever  so  widely  popular  as  his  history  of 
the  Eeformation.  For  the  copyright 
of  only  one  of  the  volumes  he  received, 
in  England,  £4,000.  He  was  engaged 
on  it  for  twenty-fire  years,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  whether  the  cause  lay 
in  inferior  workmanship,  in  comparative 
poorness  of  subject,  or  on  a  change  in 
general  sentiment,  his  history  ot  the 
Calvinistic  Reformation  was  not  nearly 
so  popular  as  his  history  of  the  Lutheran 
had  been.  Dr.  d'Aubignd  was  the 
third  eon  of  M.  Merle,  a  Genevan  mer- 
chant; his  mother's  name  was  d'Aubign^, 
and  he  retained  the  designations  of 
both  parents.  He  was  bom  in  1794, 
educated  in  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Berlin,  and  at  the  latter  place  attended 
the  lectures  of  Neander.  In  his  early 
life  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Rationalistic  and  JSocinian  principles; 
but  was  savingly  converted  to  God 
through  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Robert  Hal- 
dane,  of  Scotland,  on  his  visit  to  Geneva 
in  1816.   This  gentleman^met  d'Aubignc 
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and  several  Geneyan  studenta  priyat«ly, 
and  induced  them  to  search  the  Scriptures 
— a  now  thing  for  them ;  for  though 
thoy  were  students  of  theology  the  Bible 
was  not  their  text-book.  D'Aubign6 
was  ordained  in  1817t  &nd  settled  first  as 
pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hamburg. 
In  1823  he  removed  to  Brussels,  whore  ho 
was  for  some  years  court  preacher  to  the 
King  of  Holland.  About  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to 
€^eneva,  and  took  part  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Gaussen  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Geneva  Theological  Seminary. 
For  many  years  before  he  died  he  was 
principal  of  this  institution.  He  was 
twice  married;  the  second  time  to  a 
Dublin  lady,  who  survives  him.  In 
addition  to  his  history  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  he  produced  a  large  number  of 
other  works,  including  a  volume  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell.   None  of  these  attained 


the  reputation  of  his  magnum  opus.  For 
many  years  he  was  regarded  by  the 
religious  community  of  Great  Britain  in 
much  the  same  light  in  which  a  native 
divine  who  had  earned  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  denominations  would 
have  been.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recollect  the  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  which  hung  upon  his  lips  in 
London,  finding  in  the  richness  of  his 
matter  more  than  enough  to  compensate 
for  his  defective  knowledge  of  English. 
His  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was 
bestowed  by  an  American  University; 
and  in  1856  he  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  d'Aubigne*:t 
personal  appearance  was  impressive.  He 
had  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  and  from 
his  character  his  personal  influence  at 
Geneva  was  great.  Now  he  rests  from 
his  labours,  and  has  entered  on  the 
heavenly  reward. 
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Italian     Pictures,    draicn     with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Spanish  Pictures,"  "  Swiss  Pic- 
tures," &c.  (London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.) 
Another  of  those  exquisite  books 
issued  by  the  Tract  •  Society,  in  which 
the  very  perfection  of  artistic  wood- 
•ongraving  is  combined  with  pleasant 
and  instructive  letter-press,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  beauties,  architec- 
tural grandeurs,  and  social  habits  of  the 
country*  depicted.  No  country,  so  far  as 
Hutiquity  is  concerned,  is  so  rich  in 
materials  for  a  volume  like  this  as  Italy 
is,  and  the  author  has  made  admirable 
use  of  them.  The  volume  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  attractive  one.  As 
might  be  supposed,  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  Rome  and  the  Romans ;  but  Naples 
and  Pompeii,  Tuscany  and  Piedmont, 
have  |:ec6ived  an  adequate  share  of  atten- 
tion; The  *'pen''  is  subordinate  to  the 
pencil  "^throughout ;  but  the  reader  is 
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pleasantly  led  on  irom.  page  to  page  by 
ono  who  knows  well  the  land  described ; 
and  no  little  information  is  given  on  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  on 
other  important  matters  connected  with 
Italy  audits  capital.  This  book  will  be 
an  ornament  on  an^  [drawing-zoom  table. 

The  Works   of  Aurelius  Augus- 

tine,  Binhop  of  Hippo,  Vol.  III. 
Writings  in  connection  with  the 
Donatist  Controvert.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Kino,  M.A. 

The  Anti-Pelagian  Works  of  St, 

Augustine,     Translated  by  Pxtbr 
Holmes,  D.D.      Vol.    I.      (Bdin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
To  ecclesiastical  students  both  these 
works  will^be  valuable,  and  for  general 
readers  thoy  must  possess  no   little  in- 
terest. Scattered  up  and  down  their  pages 
there  are   many  admirable   expository 
hints,  and  thoughts  of  great  beauty;  and 
though  there  is  occasional  intolerance. 
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and  much  with  which  Augudlino  himst.lf, 
wero  he  now  living,  would  probably  not 
agree,  yet  the  re-publication  of  his 
writings  in  a  form  so  accessible  to  all  is 
a  boon  to  the  Churches,  which  ministers 
especially  ought  to  appreciate.  The 
former  of  these  volumes  is  chiefly  of 
liistorictil  value,  as  being  connected  with 
the  first  great  schism  in  the  Christian 
Cliurch  ;  but  the  second  is  of  more  abi- 
ding interest,  as  dealing  with  erroneous 
doctrines  which  in  some  form  have 
appeared  in  every  age  of  Christianity, 
and  are  not  unknown  in  our  own.  The 
dangers  of  Pelagianism  arc  not  fictitious. 

Angels  and  Heaven.   By  Thomas 

Mills,  Author  of  **Sureof  Heaven," 
&c.     (London :  Hoddcr  and  Stough- 
ton). 
A  goodly  volume  of  400  pages  on  a 
Hubject  in  which  all  are  interested.     It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  and 
oxposition  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
in  which  the  appearance  or  manifestation 
of  angels  is  recorded ;  and  the  second 
treats  of  death  and  the  future  life,  in  a 
series  of  seventeen  chapters,  which  take 
up  many  points  of  interest  connected 
with  events  of  sacred  history,  and  veith 
the  testimonies  of  prophets  and  apostles. 
Mr.    MUls    writes    fluently    and    well, 
though  sometimes  rather  verbose  ;  and 
his  book  will  serve  the  purpose  of  edifi- 
cation to  the  devout  who  seek  to  live  in 
the  present  for  the  future.     He  unhesi- 
tatingly   assumes     or    settles   without 
question  some  important  points  on  which 
learned  men  have  been  doubtful,  as  when 
ho  writes  of  the  Cherubim  as  angels  or 
living  creatures,  while  in  most  parts  of 
Scripture  we  find  them  as  sculptured  or 
wrought  figures,  or  as  symbolic  repre- 
sentations in  the  visions  of  the  prophets. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  is  apt  to  tempt 
a  writer  to  give  the  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  Mr.  ^lills  has  not  altogether 
escaped  the  danger;  but  generally  his 
book  is  aober,  always  devout,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be  welcomed  by  many. 


I'hv  rhiloaophy  of  Climiianity  ; 
or,  the  Purpose  and  Power  of  the- 
Oospel.     (Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
The  "philosophy"  here  propounded 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 1.  Man  was 
made  for  intense  and  permanent  happi- 
ness.     2.    Tnio  happiness  is  identical 
with  love  to  man  and  trust  in  God.     J<. 
These  principles  should  be  our  guide  in 
interpreting  Scripture.    4.  Ample  pro- 
vision for  securing  such  a  stat«  of  mind 
is  made  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    These 
assertions  are  unquestionably  true,  but 
we  deny  that  they  contain  the  whole 
truth,  and  human  nature  is  so  wide  and 
manifold  that  the  conditions  of  our  happi- 
ness cannot  bo  stated  in  a  sentence.  Thc> 
satisfaction  of  intellectual  hunger,  the 
development  and  harmonious  activity  of 
our  various  faculties,  are  also  important 
elements  in  the  problem. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  iii 
occupied  with  a  review  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  a  criticism  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  in  which  the 
author  spares  neither  Papist  nor  Protes- 
tant. We  think  that  the  book  would  be- 
better  without  these  additions,  that  the- 
matter  might  be  arranged  and  exhibited 
more  lucidly.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
amply  repay  perusal  and  attention.  In 
spite  of  its  rather  magniloquent]  title  it 
has  much  sterling  merit ;  carAestness 
mingles  with  its  dogmatism,  and  if  the 
writer  shows  a  somewhat  pugnacious  dis* 
position,  he'docs  so  on  behalf  of  universal 
philanthropy. 

What  is  Religion  ?    By  Rev.  R. 

W.   Memxinoeb.       (Philadelphia: 
Claxton,  Bemsen,  and  Co.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  book  is  a  "protest  against  thtr 
spirit  of  the  age,"  and  "a  plea  for  thr> 
reality  of  the  sptritval ;  *'  bat  it  has  the 
unhappy  effect  of  putting  fresh  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  inquirer,  and  of 
raising  more  questions  thaa  it.  solves.  It 
beginf  by  iniriiting  that  we  hAve,a  three- 
fold oonfoioiunieM— of  nature,  8o1f,fand 
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God,  and  that  *' consciousness  carries 
with  it  absolute  certainty  ;  *'  but  if  so, 
Atheism  is  impossible,  and  a  defence  of 
Theism  almost  an  impertinence.  Clearly 
no  mch  consciousness  of  God  as  the  author 
imagines  exists  within  us.  No  man  oyer 
really  doubted  of  self  and  nature  being 
actual  facts,  but  unhappily  thousands 
hare  doubted  of  God.  Again,  speaking 
of  the  geological  difficulty,  he  asks,  Why 
may  not  the  whole  100,000  feet  of  stra- 
tified rock  have  como  into  existence  at 
once? — ^a  query  evincing  ignorance  of 
the  problem.  And  further,  we  are 
told  that  the  Bible  commits  us  to  the 
belief  of  an  universal  deluge,  and  that 
we  must  receive  this  alleged  fact  or 
reject  Christianity.  A  more  perilous 
issue  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Matters 
of  faith  cannot  be  settled  in  such  an  off- 
hand and  mechanical  manner  as  this 
author  does  in  several  cases. 

m 

Hidden     Life :      Memorials     cf 

John    Jfhitmor^     7f'in<r/oir,     Under- 
graduate of  trinity   Cdlege,  Dublin. 
By  his  Father,  Octavius  Winslohv, 
D.D.,    Incumbent    of    Emmanuel 
Church,  Brighton.     Fifth  Edition. 
(London  :  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
A  book  which  has  reached  its  fifth 
edition  has  paused  beyond  criticism.  The 
^ort  life  of  this  young  man  was  a  very 
beautiful  one ;  and  Dr.  Winslow's  bio- 
graphy of  his  boy  is  specially  fitted  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  men.    It 
has  been  very  useful  in  this  direction, 
and  we  trust  it  may  yet  be  much  more  so 
through  the  blessing  of  God. 

Origin     and    History     of     the 

New  Testament.   By  James  Martin, 
B.A.    Second  Edition.     (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
A    new  and   cheaper  edition   of     a 
capital  little  book,   which  we   recom- 
mended   to    our   readers  on    its    first 
appearance.     This  new   and  improved 
issue  has  passed  through  the  press  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Davie?,  of  Regent's  Park 
College.  It  will  be  found  practically  use- 


ful to  many  who  cannot  obtain  Urg«^ 
works,  as  supplying  a  vast  amount  of 
trustworthy  information  in  rimple  sad 
attractive  style  and  in  small  compass. 

The   Loving    Hand  of    Jesus : 

A  Narrative  fir  the  Young.  By 
J.  L.  M.  v..  Bagged  School  Teacher. 
(London :  J.  NiabetandCo.) 
There  are  several  narraliTes  in  this 
little  book,  mostly  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  "Bagged  School 
Teacher,"  and  all  interesting;  but  the 
chief  interest  gathers  around  the  longest 
narrative — the  story  of  a  young  French 
lady,  who  came  to  London  to  occupy  a 
position  in  a  house  of  business,  and 
found  the  Saviour  here,  and  who,  we 
surmise,  is  the  author  herself.  The 
story  of  Louise  is  a  touching  one :  may 
its  perusal  be  blessed  to  many  a  reader. 
It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
leading  of  the  loving  band  of  Je8U9. 

Our  Place  in  England.     By  the 

Rev.  JoHH  Eeknbdt,  D.D.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales.      (Londoii : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Kennedy,  at    the    Autumnal    Meeting 
of  the  Union,  held  at  Nattingham  ia 
October  last.    We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received. 
It  is  in   all    respects  admirable  —  ita 
history  accurate  and  graphic,  its  logic 
trenchant,  its  spirit  thoroughly  catholic 
and  Christian.    The  pamphlet  deserves 
to  be  read  by  the  thoughtful  men  of  all 
churches  in  our  land. 

Silver  Sprag,  and  other  Sketches 

from  Modem  Church  Life.  (London : 
Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row.) 
Thirteen .  sketches  of  <*  modem  chudi 
life,*'  touching  various  shortcomings, 
habits,  and  opinions  of  ministers,  office- 
bearers, and  members  of  chnrohes,  to  be 
reflected  on  and  amended.  To  read 
the  book  and  digest  its  troths  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  many.    The  very 
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cxaggeratioa  whicb  appears  in  some  of 
the  pieooB  may  help  their  osef illness. 

The  Credibility  of  the  Christian 

JReligion;  or,   Thought$  on    Modem 
JEUUumalUm.     By  Samubl   Smith. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
''This little  volame  originated ia two 
lectures  lately  delivered  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  which  were  designed  to 
meet  in  a  popular  form  the  Rationalistic 
objections  to  Christianity,  now  so  com- 
mon.*'   The  author,  who  "  is  a  man  of 
l>usine8s     himself,"     here     addressing 
« mainly  conmiercial  men,"   has  done 
well  to  expand  and  publish  his  lectures. 
They    are    in    all  respects  admirable, 
intelligent,  clear,  convincing.    The  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  lectures  as  delivered, 
and  forming  Farts  III.  and  IV.,  on  the 
evil  of  teaching  Christianity  in  too  theo- 
logical a  style,  contain  much  for  profit- 
able reflection. 

Sarah  Martin,  the  Prison  Visitor 

cf  Great  Yarmouth,    A  Story  of  a 
Useful  Life.   (London  :  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.) 
Sarah  Martin  in  Yarmouth  Gaol  was 
like  another  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate. 
Though  thirty  years  have  almost  passed 
away  since  she  died,  yet  her  life  was  Ho% 
rare,  teo  noble  to  be  forgotten,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  this  handsome  edition  of 
the  sketch  of  it  previously  issued,  but 
now  enlarged  and  greatly  improved. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Men :     its 

Law9  and  Leuons.    By    William 
Unswobth.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 

This  little  book  deals  with  the  brother- 
hood of  men  in  its  physical,  social,  and 
i^lig^ous  aspects,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
eloeely-packed  one  hundred  pages  of 
which  it  consists,  throws  out]forcibly  and 
clearly  a  large  amount  of  useful  practical 
thought  on  this  important  subject. 
What  a  diflTerent  world  this  would  be 
were  the  doctrines  of  this  treatise  recng- 
nized  and  acted  on! 


PfYit/ers  for  Private    Use,  espe- 

dally  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm,    By 

the  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Fri- 

vate   Devotion,'*     &c.       (London: 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

With  much  truth  it  may  be  said  of 

Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Frome,  the  author  of 

this  Tolume,  that  ''like  a  green  olive 

tree  in  the  house  of  Ood,'*  he  is  bringing 

"  forth  fruit  in  old  age.*'    At  the  age  of 

eighty-soven   he   has    been  enabled  to 

prepare  these  utterances  of  devotion — 

thoughtful,  tender,  and  spiritual,  and  wo 

doubt  not  they  will  be  profitable  to  many 

as  a  help  and  stimulus  in  private  prayer. 

Th^      Beautiful    Cleaner.       A 

Hebrew   Fastoral    Story.       Being 
Familiar  Expositions  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth.      By    the    Rev.    William 
Braden,      King's      Weigh-House 
Chapel.      (London:    James  Clarice 
and  Co.) 
Mr.  Braden  has  done  well  to  publish 
his  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth;    In  a 
series  of  ten  chapters  he  expounds  the 
varied  incidents  of  this  delightful  story 
in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  deduces 
many  important  practical  lessons  from  it 
for  every-day  life.   We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  little  book,  and  hope  it  will  be 
welcomed  in  many  a  home. 

Footprints  of  the    Saviour,     By 

the    Rev.    W.    Boyd    Carpsntbr, 
M.A.,  Yicar  of  St.  James's,  Hollo- 
way.   (London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.) 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  evidently  the  worthy 
successor  of  a  most  excellent  man — the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  long  known  as 
an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ. 
We  judge  of  him  by  the  book  now  before 
us,  which  contains  twelve  simple,  earnest, 
practical  discourses,  thoroughly  evangel* 
ical,  and  lively  and  attractive  in  stylo. 
They  are  based  on  our  Lord's  visits  to 
certain  places,  or  on  scenes  connected 
with  His    earthly  history ;    and  every 
sermon  has  a  pictorial  illustration  more 
or  less  good. 
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Father      TayloVy      the      Hailor 

Preacher.    Incidents  and  Anecdotes 
of  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  for  over 
forty  years  pastor  of  the  Seamen's  « 
Bethel,  Boston.    By  Rev.  Gilbert 
Haven,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Russell, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  U.S. 
(London:  B.  D.  Dickinson.) 
A  preacher  who  attracted  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  such  writers  as  Misa 
Mortineau,  Miss  Bremer,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  others,  on  their  visits  to  America, 
must  have  heen  an  extraordinary  man. 
Father  Taylor  was  such  a  man— a  rough 
genius,  but  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 
Ho  was  a  **born  preacher;"  so  much  so, 
that  he  actually  began  to  preach  before, 
through  lack    of   early    education,    he 
could  properly  read  his  mother-tongue. 
He   was  pre-eminently  a    preacher  to 
sailors,  having  himself  been  a  sailor ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  men  of  all  classes 
thronged  to  hear  his  burning  eloquence. 
This  book  gives  a  biography  of  great 
interest,  and  abounds  in  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  genius,  the  eccentricity,  the 
osimestness,  the  piety,  of  a  singularly 
flirted  man. 

The  Days  of  tlie  Son  of  Man, 

A  History  of   the  Church  in  the 
Time  of  our  Lord.    By  William 
Leb,  D.D. 
The  conception  of  this  work  is  original 
and  its  title  suggestive.    The  fundamen- 
tal idea,  moreover,  is  probably  worked 
out  as  thoroughly  as  it  well  could  be. 
But  as  by  the  "  Church"  Dr.  Lee  means 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  whether 
they  actually  accompanied  Him  or  not, 
there  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  about 
it.      The    followers    are   lost  in   their 
Master,  and  the  book  becomes  little  else 
than  an  admirable  sketch  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry. 

The   Golden  Mill.    A    Tale  of 

Filial  Piety.     Trwwlated  from  the 
German.    (London :  Sunday  School 
Union.) 
A  good  story  for  young  people,  well 


written  and  interesting,  showing  how 
filial  piety  met  with  its  promised  rewud 
even  in  this  life,  as  well  as  proving  thit 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

An  Expositor* B   Note-Book;  or, 

Brief  Essays  on  Obscure  or  Misreai 
Scriptures.   By  Samuel  Cox,  Author 
of  "The  Private  Letters  of  StPsul 
and  St.  John,"  &c.,  &c.    (London : 
Hoddor  and  Stoughton.) 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Cox  U9 
chosen  the  happiest  title  for  this  book, 
but    the    addition    of    the    second  or 
subordinate  title  helps   to  explain  the 
first.    In  the  modest  preface  the  author 
tells  us  that  God  has  granted  him  "  £or 
twenty  years  a  more  quiet  and  ■equcS' 
terod  lot"  than  falls  to  most  ministeiir 
and  that  "  these  years  have  been  mainlj 
spent    in     studying,    translating,  and 
expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Hif 
devout  and  paramount  regard  for  the 
Bible  as  God*s  RevelatioD,  and  his  faith 
in  the  *'  Divine  inspiration  which  giv* 
life  to  every  age,"  have  allured,  animated, 
and  aided  his  earnest  studies,  and  in  thii 
book  he  seeks  to  make  *'  the  Sacred 
Yolumemore  dear  and  attractive  to  those 
who  cannot  give  it  the  serious  and  con- 
tinuous studywhich  it  demands."    Most 
of  the  pieces  collected  here  have  alresdv 
appeared  in  various  popular  magazino* 
and  we  think  l^Ir.  Cox  is  more  thin 
justified  in  putting  thom  together  and 
publishing  them  in  a  volume.    They  tn^ 
always     thoughtful     and    fresh,    and 
frequently     contain    very     suggestive- 
teaching.    In  the  discussion  of  thirty- 
one  subjeots  we  cannot  say    that  we 
ag^ree  with  all  his  interpretations ;  but  he 
never  shuns  a  difficulty  in  any  passage ; 
in  fact  his  design  is  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties, and  if  the  reader  cannot  receive 
his  solution,  he  will  nevex  fail  of  findbg 
some  new  light,  or  some  hidden  asiied 
of  truth  which  has  been  passed  by  br 
the  multitude  of  commentators.    Th^ 
thought  in  the  book  is  Tigorons,  and  iii 
style  pleasing ;  and  we  can  honestly  tsjr 
it  bears  manifold  mariui  of  the  "work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 
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P&BSBNTATIOX  TO  TUB  ReY.  WiLLIAM 

rBiFFiTH  orJHoLYUEAD. — On  September 
3rd  an  interesting  and  numerously 
ttendod  meeting  was  held  at  the  Taber- 
acle,  Holyhead,  to  honour  the  Eev. 
V.  Griffith  on  the  termination  of  the 
ftieth  year  of  his  ministry  as  pastor  of 
tie  Congregational  church  in  that 
>wn.  Hugh  Koberts,  Esq.,  presided  on 
tie  occasion,  and  suitable  addresses  were 
eliyered  by  seTeral.ministers  of  different 
enominations  present,  and  also  by 
dr.  Thos.  Hughes,  seuior  deacon  of  the 
hurch,  and  Hugh  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
iverpool.  An  address,  beautifully  illn- 
linatod  on  Tcllum,  was  also  read  by 
dr.  S.  J.  Griffith,  secretary  of  the 
ommittoe  of  the  presentation  fund; 
nd  a  purse  with  nearly  £250  in  gold 
ras  presented  by  Miss  Griffith,  of 
kyling  House,  all  which  was  g^tefully 
nd  feelingly  acknowledged  by  lilr. 
Griffith,  who  then  freely  gave  it  to  the 
iOrd  and  His  cause  in  the  island,  as  it 
ad  freely  been  given  to  him. 


Clehical  Difficulties. — The  reading 
f  the  Burial  Service  over  the  graves  of 
nmoral  persons  is  another  of  the  diffi- 
nltics  which  cross  the  path  of  the  clergy.' 
L  complaint  of  a  rector  who  had  failed 
[)  read  the  whole  of  it  over  a  parishioner 
rhose  life  was  said  to  bo  of  this  sort  was 
ent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Bishop 
Vordsworth,  in  reply,  says  that  in 
lealing  with  such  unhappy  persons  it  is 
he  clergyman's  duty  to  endeavour  to 
iring  them  to  repentance ;  but  that  if  he 
ails,  and  conscientiously  feels  that  there 
iro  expressions  in  the  Burial  Service 
rhich  he  cannot  use,  he  is  not  to  bo 
ondemned  for  leaving  them  out,  seeing 
hat  when  the  rubric  and  canons  were 
ast  settled  there  were  meaoB  of  enforcing 
iiBcipline  against  the  laity  as  well  as 
he  clergy.  Is  not  this  virtually  en- 
ouraging  the  clergy  to  disobey  the  law  F  I 


Pastors*  Hbtibinq  Fund. — We  aro 
inclined  to  think  that  many  of  our 
readers  do  not  know  even  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  invaluable  institution, 
whose  immediate  object  is  to  provide  foi 
the  honourable  retirement  of  Congre- 
gational pastors  when  no  longer  equal 
through  age  or  infirmity,  or  other  legiti 
mate  cause,  to  the  full  and  efficient 
discharge  of  their  functions,  and  whose 
practical  operation  has,  during  the  time 
in  which  it  has  existed,  shed  light  and' 
gladness  over  the  hearth  and  the  home 
of  many  holy  and  devoted  men.  Through 
information  supplied  to  us  by  the  de- 
votod  secretary  of  the  fund  we  are 
enabled  to  place  before  our  readers  the 
following  interesting  facts  and  figures : — 
Not  more  than  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  fund  was  originated, 
and  within  that  short  period  it  has  ac- 
cumulated not  far  short  of  £90,000 
towards  a  projected  capital  of  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds.  The 
managers  have  thus  been  able  to  take 
upon  its  roll  nearly  two  hundred  retired 
pastors  as  annuitants,  and  to  expend 
more  than  £20,000  in  the  form  of  ex- 
hibitions. There  aro  now  over  ninety 
annuitants,  whose  united  annuities 
amount  to  very  little  short  of  £3,600 
per  annum.  Yet  this  large  sum  is  not 
equal  to  tho  claims  and  requirements  of 
the  whole  ministerial  body.  Nothing 
short  of  £5,000  per  annum  will  suffice ; 
and  this  is  within  the  range  of  easy 
accomplishment.  After  the  capital  of 
£100,000  is  completed  (from  which  about 
£4,600iinterest  per  annum  would  be  de- 
rived) every  addition  to  the  fund,  with 
the  exception  of  legacies,  will  go  to  the 
disbursement  side  of  the  account,  and 
thus  provide  for  a  larger  number  of  an- 
nuitants. Now  there  are  several  ways 
by  which  this  capital  may  at  once  be 
augmented,  and  even  completed: — By 
every  pastor  making  himself,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  guineas,  a  life-member,  or 
his  church  aad  congregation  may  do  it 
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on  his  behalf ;  by  indiyidoals  devoting 
any  giyen  sum  to  aid  pastors  in  beooming 
life-memben,  offering  fiye  guineas  to 
each  towards  the  subscription  of  ten 
guineas,  on  the  condition  that  he  and 
liis  people  are  prepared  to  give  the  other 
five  guineas — (this  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent. A  gentleman  whom  God  had 
prospered  in  business  during  the  year 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  former  pastor 
one  hundred  pounds  to  be  so  appro- 
priated. Nor  need  wo  eay  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  pastors  who  would  accept 
with  gratitude  such  generous  help) ;  by 
each  congregation  making  one  special 
collection  in  its  behalf  ;  by  one  hun- 
dred of  our  more  wealthy  members,  out 
of  some  two  thousand  Congregational 
churches  throughout  England,  giving 
the  sam  of  £50  each  ;  by  legacies,  or, 
what  is  far  better,  by  paying  the  same 
amount  as  the  proposed  bequest  into  the 
fund  at  once,  subject  to  a  life  interest — 
(this  has  been  done  in  several  instances). 
By  the  union  and  adoption  of  these 
methods  the  proposed  capital  may  very 
soon  bo  realized,  and  benefits  bo  secured 
which  may  run  parallel  with  the  ages  to 
come.^^e  heartily  recommend  this  fund 
to  the  earnest,  enlightened,  and  liberal 
su]9port  of  our  readers.  It  challenges 
our  confidence,  sympathy,  and  co- 
operation, and  promises  results  which 
should  fill  every  Christian   heart  with 

» 

gladness. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  hand 
over  to  the  secretary  any  sums  entrusted 
to  us  for  this  fund. 

More  Secessions  fbom  tub  Cuubch 
OF  England.  —  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Bird, 
vicar  of  Christ  Church,  West  Fordington, 
Dorchester,  has  resigned  his  living  on 
account  of  the  Bennett  judgment.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  Sunday 
evening,  3rd  November.  He  said  that 
to  him  a  general  trace  between  all  creeds 
and  religion  was  intolerable.  Was  the 
Church  of  England  a  faithful  church  P 
The  judges  who  had  pronounced  the 
recent  judgment  knew  that  Mr.  Bennett's 


doctrines  were  but  a  slight  modification 
of  the  Homish  mass,  and  yet  they  suffered 
them ;  therefore  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
secede.  Mr.  Bird  has  been  twelve  yean 
vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Dorchester. 

The  Bev.R.  Gardner,  of  Winchester, 
has  endorsed  Mr.  Molyneux*8  views,  and 
has  also  seceded  from  the  Church. 


Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Db.  Hallbt. 
--On  Tuesday,  .the  29th  of  October,  a 
large  assembly  met  at  the  LondonTaTem 
to  do  honour  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  has 
recently  completed  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination,  and  retired 
from  the  principalship  of  New  College. 
Henry  Wright,  Esq.,  presided.  After 
breakfast  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering  offered 
prayer.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling,  who 
had  been  the  acting  secretary  in  the 
matter  of  the  fund,  read  letters  from 
many  expressing  regret  for  inability 
to  be  present.  After  Professor  Newth, 
Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Bristol  (as  one 
of  Dr.  Halley's  oldest  students),  ReTS. 
Drs.  Parker  and  Stoughton,  and  the 
Rev.  LI.  Bevan  had  spoken,  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Binney  read  an  address  to  Br. 
Halley,  beautifully  illuminated  on  vel- 
lum, and  accompanied  this  with  tlw 
presentation  of  a  cheque  for  £3,100, 
the  result  of  the  subscription.  When 
the  address  had  been  read,  all  the 
audience  stood  up,  in  token  of  their 
respect  for  Dr.  Halley,  and  their  con- 
currence in  the  sentimenta  expressed 
in  his  honour.  Dr.  Halloy*8  reply  wis 
in  all  respects  admirable,  full  of  grate- 
ful memories  for  the  pest,  and  most 
encouraging  thoughts  to  those  who  were 
entering  on  work  for  the  future.  It 
was  marked  by  freshness,  hopefnlnes;, 
holy  confidenoe,  and  a  buoyancy  of 
feeling  beautiful  to  witaeas  in  one  so 
venerable.  After  a  few  words  from 
Charles  R«ed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rev.  Br. 
Kennedy,  and  others,  the  pioceedingf 
terminated.  The  enthusiasm  manilested 
throughout  tended  to  make  the  occanon 
of  this  presentation  a  memorable  and 
happy  meeting. 


Decembeb,  1872. 
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I.— ^j)e  Juruman  Statioit,  SoHtj^  ^frita. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie. 

THE  town  of  Lattakoo,  then  the  residence  of  the  Batlaping,  a  tribe 
or  dan  of  the  Bechuanas,  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1801. 
The  Cape  Government  had  despatched  an  expedition  to  the  interior  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle  from  the  natives ;  and  Messrs.  Truter  and  Somer- 
▼ille,  who  were  at  its  head,  were  the  first  to  describe  the  Bechuanas  to 
the  civilised  world.  Having  been  formerly  accustomed  only  to  the  wild 
Bushmen,  the  Hottentot  serfs,  or  the  savage  Kaffirs,  the  travellers  were 
favourably  impressed  with  the  higher  social  life  and  character  of  the 
Bechuanas.  They  reported  that  "  they  may  in  every  respect  be  considered 
to  have  passed  the  boundary  which  divides  the  savage  from  the  civilised 
state  of  society."  *  Dr.  Lichtenstein  carried  his  explorations  as  far  as 
this  region  in  1805,  and  was  followed  by  Burchell  in  1812.  During  the 
latter  year  Mr.  John  Campbell  visited  the  missions  in  South  Africa,  and 
pierced  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Lattakoo.  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  the  Bechuana  missions. 

The  present  station  was  not  commenced  till  1824.  A  tract  of  about 
two  miles  of  the  country  was  bought  by  the  missionaries  from  MothibOi 
and  paid  for  with  articles  which  Mr.  Mofiat  had  brought  from  Cape  Town. 
Here  were  raised  a  large  and  substantial  church,  and  two  g^d  dwelling- 
houses,  all  of  stone.  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  higher  moral  and 
spiritual  structure  which  has  been  reared  in  this  district ;  but  having 
myself  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  house-builder's  tools  in  Africa, 
I  feel  bound  to  mention  with  respect  the  solid  stone  walls  and  the  well- 
constructed  roof  of  the  Kuruman  church.     The  station  was  laid  out  by 

*  Account  of  a  joumoy  in  1801-2  to  the  Booshuana  nation,  appended  to  a  Voyage  to 
Clochin  China.    By  Sir  John  Barrow.    London,  1806. 
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Mr.  Moffat,  who  to  his  serrices  as  land-surveyor  and  architect  added  ynSi 
equal  diligence  the  humbler  but  no  less  necessary  and  arduous  callings  of 
quarrier  of  stones  and  bewer  of  timber  for  tbe  church.  The  walls  were 
built  by  well  qualified  stone-masons,  Millen  and  Hume.  The  roof  was 
the  work  of  the  Bev.  B.  Edwards,  for  more  than  ten  years  connected  wifli 
the  Kuruman  mission,  afterwards  resident  at  one  of  the  stations  broken  up 
by  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal,  and  now  missionary  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
These  buildings  were  completed  in  1839.  The  Kuruman  station  is  one 
of  those  "  marks "  in  the  country  which  would  remain  to  testify  to  the 
skill  and  power  as  well  as  Christian  perseverance  of  its  founders,  were 
the  white  men  all  expelled  from  the  country,  and  driven  back  into  the 
sea,  according  to  the  dreams  of  Kaffir  soothsayers.  Let  us  hope  that  as 
long  as  it  stands  it  shall  ever  be  the  house  of  God,  supplied  amid  tiie 
fluctuations  of  African  society  by  devout  men  for  its  ministers,  and  filled 
with  humble  and  earnest  Christian  worshippers. 

If  you  wish  to  see  Kuruman  to  advantage,  you  must  come  to  churoh 
on  Sunday  morning.  I  do  not  mean  to  the  prayer-meeting  at  sunrise,  bnt 
during  the  hour  before  service,  when  the  people  assemble  in  groups  out- 
side the  church,  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  syringa  trees.  Some  reid 
the  Scriptures ;  others  are  going  over  the  spelling-book;  acquaintanees 
are  greeting  each  other ;  while  occasional  strangers  from  the  interior  stand 
in  the  background  in  their  karosses,  and  gaze  with  mute  wonder  on  the 
scene.  Inside  the  church  and  schoolroom  the  children  are  singing  hymns 
and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers.  You  see  many  people 
who  are  respectably  dressed.  Most  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  sta- 
tion wear  European  clothing;  the  trousers,  however,  are  frequently  of 
skin,  tanned  and  made  by  themselves.  The  Bechuanas  are  skilful  in 
patching ;  and  one  sees  coats  and  gowns  of  many  colours,  and  wide-awake 
hats  so  operated,  upon  that  you  cannot  well  describe  either  their  shape  or 
colour.  Most  of  the  women  wear  a  handkerchief  (or  [  two)  tied  tighfly 
roimd  the  head ;  and  it  is  counted  rather  elegant  to  have  one  coloured, 
while  the  other  is  black  silk.  Ladies'  hats  were  patronised  by  a  few ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  hat  ought  to 
be  worn  on  the  bare  head  or  over  a  handkerchief  rather  ingenious^ 
folded  so  as  to  imitate  long  hair  in  a  net.  Shoes  are  now  neatly  enough 
made,  somewhat,  after  the  fashion  of  '' brogues"  in  Scotland;  bnt 
stockings  are  regarded  as  equally  superfluous  with  gloves.  You  obserfo 
that  a  good  many  have  brought  with  them  a  pretty  large  bag,  while  some 
also  carry  a  chair  on  their  shoulder.  The  bag  contains  the  Sechuast 
Bible,  which  is  in  three  volumesi  and  the  hymn-book^  which  hx9f  as 
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ebewliere,  is  a  great  fayourite.  The  chairs  are  brought  chiefly  by  the 
aristocracy  of  the  village,  the  reason  being,  as  you  see,  on  entering  the 
church,  that  the  congregation  sit  on  benches  or  forms,  without  backs, 
which  is  not  the  most  comfortable  position  in  wliich  to  hear  a  sermon. 
The  bell  rings  for  service,  and  the  people  hasten  into  the  church. 
The  mothers  who  have  little  children  remain  on  forms  near  the  doozs, 
so  that  in  case  of  a  squall  they  can  readily  make  their  exit. 

The  minister  of  the  day  ascends  the  pulpit ;  and  as  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  a  very  '^  broad  "  institution,  and  takes  no  notice  what-  ' 
ever  of  clerical  dress  and  appointment,  black  cloth  seldom  extended 
fiEtrtherthan  the  coat;  while  pulpit-gowns  and  bands,  and  even  white 
neckties,  were  nowhere  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  ministers 
to  make  his  appearance  in  smoking-cap  and  wrought  slippers !  The  cap 
was  off  in  Ohurch,  and  the  slippers  were  not  seen  in  the  pulpit ;  and  when 
both  were  seen  outside,  instead  of  shocking  any  of  the  congregation,  they 
seemed  to  be  much  admired.  The  singing  at  Kuruman  in  1859  was 
equalled  only  by  that  of  a  Dutch  frontier  congregation.  The  latter  would 
bear  off  the  palm  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  voices  and  lungs  of  the 
Dutch  people.  Every  one  seemed  to  me  to  improvise  a  tune  as  he  went  on, 
only  looking  out  that  he  was  not  more  than  two  notes  behind  or  before  the 
rest.  The  leader  always  stopped  a  note  or  two  before  the  end  of  a 
verse,  apparently  to  take  breath,  and  before  all  had  finished  struck  up  a 
new  one.  The  effect  was  wonderful,  although  difficult  to  describe.  But 
at  Kuruman  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  singing  in  a  very 
short  time.  Lessons  in  Church  psalmody  were  given  by  tKe  Misses  Moffat 
assisted  by  an  excellent  harmonium,  kindly  sent  out  for  the  use  of  the 
station  by  some  Christian  ladies  in  London.  Th?  singing  is  now  as  good 
as  in  an  English  or  Scotch  village  Church.  Miny  of  the  Bechuanas 
showed  themselves  possessed  of  a  flue  musical  ear,  although  in  this  respect 
they  are  perhaps  excelled  by  the  Griquas  and  Hottentots.  Instead  of 
thumping  the  dusty  earth  the  whole  weary  night  long,  to  a  monotonous 
recitative,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the  villagers  in  South  Beohuana-land  now 
collect  in  little  parties  round  a  neighbour's  Are,  and  sing  hymn  after  hymn 
tin  a  late  hour.  At  present  all  music  is  sacred  among  the  Bechuanas ;  the 
love  ditty  and  the  comic  song  are  unknown ;  and  several  song  airs  are 
used  in  public  worship,  being  known  to  the  people  only  as  psalm-tunes. 
Thus  ''Jocko'  Kazeldean,"  usually  sung  at  a  marriage  service,  suggests 
nothing  of  elopement  or  letting  the  ''  tear  doun  fa' "  for  an  absent 
lover;  but  aU  its  associations  in  Beohuana-land  are  connected  with  a 
match  approved  by  the  parents  and  ratified  by  the  Church. 
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The  Bonrice  now  proceeds  with  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture, 
succeeded  bj  solemn  prayer.  A  sermon  or  lecture  follows,  in  which  the 
preacher  strives  to  reproduce  some  incident  in  the  sacred  narrative,— 
some  parable  or  doctrine,  so  as  to  impress  its  lesson  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  In  1859  there  were  three  such  services  at  Kuruman  on  the 
Sunday — the  evening  one  being  attended  chiefly  by  the  cattle-herds,  bird- 
frighteners  at  the  gardens,  and  others  who  were  prevented  from  coming 
to  Church  during  the  day.  The  Church  was  lighted  with  tallow  candles, 
one  of  which  was  on  each  side  of  the  reading-desk,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Church  a  chandelier  was  suspended  from  the  roof.  An  hour-glass  is 
beside  the  snuffers  in  the  pulpit— articles  not  usually  found  in  pulpits 
now-a-days.  There  is  an  officer  for  the  general  snuf&ng  of  candles,  who 
operates  several  times  during  the  service.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
there  is  one  public  evening  service  conducted  by  one  of  the  missionaries, 
and  another  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

In  speaking  of  the  religious  attainments  of  the  Christian  Bechuants, 
their  former  manner  of  life  must  never  be  forgotten,  if  we  would  do 
justice  to  the  people,  and  to  their  spiritual  instructors.  Their  present 
condition  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  their  past  history.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  loquacious  news-telling  people,  unaccustomed 
to  solitude,  and  to  consecutive  thought  or  study,  should,  on  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  become  at  once  remarkable  for  their  elevated  spirit- 
uality, and  for  deb'ghting  in  protracted  seasons  of  prayer,  meditation, 
and  communion  with  Gbd.  Godliness  is  the  highest  state  of  being  on 
earth.  He  was  godly  who  sang  of  *'  Holy  Light,''  in  Paradise  Lost ;  and 
he  who  in  our  own  time  meeklv  and  trustfully  pleads — 

**  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Load  Thou  mo  on." 

This  light  is  kindly,  and  it  is  very  lovely ;  but  it  is  bright,  and  man's 
spiritual  eye  is  weak.  But  if  not  attaining,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  to 
a  life  of  closely-sustained  spiritual  meditation,  the  minds  of  many  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  religion.  If  not  godly  in  the  highest 
sense,  they  are  sincerely  religious.  They  believe  in  God,  and  their  faces 
and  hearts  are  turned  towards  Him.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  touch- 
ing manner  in  which  some,  in  leading  the  prayers  of  the  congreg^on, 
have  besought  the  help  of  God's  good  Spirit  to  assist  them  in  their  straggle 
with  temper,  habits  and  passions,  which  were  formerly  unrestrained,  bat 
are  now  ^'  kept  under  "  as  becometh  Christians.  The  name  '*  Yesu  "  is  a 
very  sacred  and  precious  one  amongst  these  people.    I  have  never  heard 
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it  lightly  used.  ¥ew  prayers  are  offered  by  Bechoanaa  in  wliicli  the 
Scripture  is  not  introduced, — **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.*'  Even  the  most  ignorant  of  the  members  of  the 
Church — those  who  have  become  Christians  in  advanced  years — ^have  got 
fdbt  huld  of  a  few  leading  truths.  God  loves  them.  Christ  died  for 
them.  God  will  help  them  if  they  cry  to  Him.  They  are  like  lean, 
scraggy  oxen,  that  have  grown  up  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  But  at 
all  events,  thoy  will  put  that  yoke  on  their  necks,  and  if  they  cannot  pull 
much,  they  will  at  least  walk  with  the  rest  in  the  team ;  and  they  hope 
that,  when  the  journey  is  over,  "Yesu"  will  allow  them  to  go  with  the 
rest  to  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters  of  the  heavenly 
land. 

There  is  usually  at  a  mission  station  of  some  years'  standing,  a  class 
of  catechumens,  or  inquirers,  who  come  to  the  missionary  once  a  week 
for  instruction.  And  here  latitude  is  given  to  individual  missionaries  as 
to  the  method  they  will  pursue  in  this  important  and  interesting  depart- 
ment. The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  used  by  some  at  these 
meetings  ;  certain  answers  are  committed  to  memory ;  and  these  form  the 
ground- work  of  the  lesson  of  that  day.  Another  missionary,  or  the 
same  one,  if  the  number  at  the  time  is  not  great,  will  prefer  to  take  the 
inquirers  one  by  one,  that  he  may  give  them  the  greater  attention.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Kuruman,  and  often  when  travelling,  and  spending  the 
night  at  some  village  or  cattle-post  in  South  Beohuana-land,  has  a  person 
come,  usually,  like  Nicodemus,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  taking 
me  aside,  made  known  his  thoughts  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  his 
hopes  and  his  fears.  At  an  old-established  station  I  have  known  some  to 
come  because  it  was  expected  of  them ;  but  I  have  also  met  with  others 
whose  whole  attitude  was  expressed  in  the  words :  ''  Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus."  I  have  seen  men  very  deeply  moved  during  those  interviews. 
Although  they  are  taught  to  suppress  such  demonstrations,  the  unbidden 
tear  would  sometimes  fall  silently,  but  not  unseen  by  Him  of  whom  we 
spoke.  When  I  was  travelling,  such  interviews  usually  took  place  at  the 
side  of  the  waggon — the  children  being  now  inside,  and  the  sail  shut, 
while  the  servants  were  seated  round  the  camp  fire,  the  light  of  which 
dimly  shone  on  us.  One  or  two  of  my  dog^,  if  not  barking  at  the  prowl- 
ing jackal  or  hyena,  would  nestle  close  to  my  feet,  mute  witnesses  of  tho 
highest  service  to  God  and  to  men  which  man  can  undertake  in  this 
world — the  divine  work  of  the  evangelist. — From  "  Ten  Years  North  of  the 
Orange  Riter,^* 
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II.— Sout^  Stas. — Sodetg  |slaubs. 

THIS  Groap  of  Lilands  is  situated  aboat  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Tslu^. 
It  comprises  Huauinr,  Baiatea,  Tauaa,  Borabora,  and  Max:pitl  The 
Gospel  was  introduced  to  Hnahine  so  early  as  the  iyear  1808,  but  themiasi(m 
was  not  established  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Messrs.  Williams  and  Obsxoxd 
commenced  work  on  Baiatea,  Tahaa  and  Borabora.  Lying  three  hondred  miles  south 
of  the  Society  Islands,  to  which  they  form  out-stations,  is  the  Austral  Grout,  a  cluster 
of  small  islands,  containing  about  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  present  missionariw 
are  the  Beys.  J.  L.  Grbbn,  A.  T.  Sayillb,  J.  C.  Yiyiak,  and  A.  Prabjis. 


1.    RATATEA  AND  TAHAA.     EEV.  A.  PEABSE.     JUNE  26,  1872. 

The  Eev.  Axbebt  Peabse  has  been  associated  with  missionaiy  work  in 
tlie  Society  Islands  for  three  years.  The  sphere  whicli  he  oocapies  in 
the  little  island  of  Bobabora.  and  its  out-stations  is  somewhat  limited. 
Our  brother,  howeyer,  finds  ample  scope  for  mnoh  earnest  consecration, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  that  wise  discretion  which  is  so  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  social  problems  continually  met  with  in  a  young  Ohristian 
community.  The  accompanying  letter  exhibits,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
missionary's  wise  and  prudent  management  of  his  people ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  simple,  earnest.  Christian  life  of  the  converts  themselTes. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Bey.  J.  C.  Yiyian  in  Sydney,  Mr.  Pesisc 
yisited  the  stations  of  Baiatea  and  Tahaa.  Like  other  islands  in  the 
S3Uth  Seas,  Haiatea  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  internal  strife.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  missionary  arrived.     He  writes : — 


"We  arrived  in  Baiatea  December 
7th,  1871.  A  day  or  two  before  our 
arrival,  messengers,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Tahiti  to  see  Queen  Pomare  in  re- 
fdrenoe  to  their  choice  of  the  young 
daughter  of  the  former  king,  Tamatoa, 
as  queen,  returned,  and  brought  back 
unsatisfactory  news,  which  produced 
much  excitement  and  ill-will  on  the 
islands.  So  our  visit  was  not  very 
opportune ;  but  of  this  we,  of  course, 
knew  nothing,  or  else  should  have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  time,  if  such 
a  time  could  be  found  while  the  islands 
were  in  so  unsettled  a  state.  We  were 
two  Lord*s-days  on  Baiatea  and  one 
at  Tahaa.    I  conducted  the  deacons* 


meetings  and  administered  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  bap- 
tism on  both  islands.  The  number  of 
children  baptised  was  fifteen.  Large 
congregations  gathered  together  to 
hear  the  new  missionary  on  oMsh  of  the 
Lord's-days  at  Baiatea  and  the  one  at 
Tahaa.  Very  deep  attention  was  paid 
to  the  Word.  I  also  presided  over 
the  children's  meetings  and  feasts  at 
each  of  the  islands. 

*<  The  station  of  Tahaa  seems  mSij 
neglected.  Since  Mr.  Ghreen  left  there 
to  go  to  England  no  attention  hM 
been  paid  to  the  day-school,  hence  the 
children  are  in  a  very  indifferent  oon- 
dition.    After  the  present  of  food 
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presented  to  us  at  Tahaa,  the  speaker 
azmotmced,  in  the  name  of  the  Churoh 
and  Ghyyemment,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  whole  land  that  we  shonld  re- 
side among  them,  that  they  intended 
to  keep  us,  for  we  were  sent  out  for 
them,  and  that  we  were  theirs.  He 
mentioned  what  a  sad  condition  they 
were  in  for  the  want  of  a  missionary. 


At  our  local  committee  meeting  we 
discussed  the  claims  of  Tahaa,  and  you 
will  see  that  we  propose  that  Maratai 
(the  late  native  teacher  here)  should 
go  there  and  labour.  Of  this  I  ami 
glad,  for  I  think  he  is  the  right  man 
for  them,  and  I  also  know  that  some- 
one must  go  there  if  the  cause  is  to 
prosper." 


2.    MAUPin.    THE  SAME. 

In  delightful  contrast  to  the  foregoing -is  the  condition  in  which  Mr« 
Fearss  found  the  small  but  lovely  island  of  Maupiti,  on  oocasion  of  a 
pastoral  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Chnrch  there  in  April  last.  The 
population  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  four  hundred,  the  whole  being 
under  the  instruction  of  the  native  teacher,  Hiomai  : — 


"On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Apnl  10th,  we  pulled  away  from  the 
wharf  here  in  a  large  whale-boat.  We 
were  eight  in  number.  The  six  oars- 
men were  young  men  from  my 
teachers*  class;  the  helmsman  a 
teacher  in  the  school.  These,  with 
myself,  made  up  our  company.  The 
young  men  puUed  the  whole  distance, 
fbr  the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth  with 
a  calm.  We  reached  Maupiti  next 
morning,  having  travelled  forty  miles 
in  twelve  hours.  We  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  teacher  and  people ; 
nearly  all  Maupiti  came  to  give  us  a 
greeting.  Day  after  day  the  people 
came  to  talk  with  us,  to  have  their 
difficulties  solved  in  reference  to  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  in  the  evening  we 
were  kept  fully  employed  in  teaching 
them  new  times,  and  explaining  to 
them  the  meaning  of  a  collection  of 
Scripture  prints  we  took  down  to  show 
them*  Many  a  happy  hour  passed 
away  thus  engaged. 

**  The  Friday  following  our  arrival, 
I  addressed  a  large  number  in  the 
church,  and  sought  to  stimulate 
them  in  living  and  working  for  the 
Master.    On  the  Saturday  we  were 


presented  with  two  large  heaps  of 
native  vegetables,  with  pigs,  fo^, 
fish,  and  native  puddings;  the  one 
heap  from  the  churoh,  uid  the  other 
fh>m  the  school.  We  wore  formally 
welcomed  to  Maupiti.  The  children 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  bringing 
their  little  bundles  of  food  for  the 
new  missionary.  It  made  me  happy 
to  see  them  happy.  There  is  plenty 
of  sunshine  in  their  fooes,  though 
their  skin  is  a  few  shades  darker  than 
our  own.  On  the  Lord*s-day,  the 
church  was  filled  to  hear  my  first 
sermon  to  them.  The  most  marked 
attention  was  paid,  and  pencils  were 
very  busy  noting  down  the  divisions 
and  leading  thoughts.  The  matter 
written  was  carefully  thought  over  for 
criticism  the  next  morning,  so  that, 
after  the  corrections  were  made  from 
the  criticisms,  the  notes  would  be 
stored  away  as  a  memento  of  my  visit 
to  them.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Sunday-school.  The  school- 
house  was  crammed  with  children  and 
yoimg  people.  They  were  very  &- 
miliar  with  their  lessons.  The  sing- 
ingwas  lively  and  hearty:  the  ehiU 
diea  w«:<ewell  behaved  and  orderly. 
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equal  to  a  veil-conducted  school  at 
home.  The  school  numbered  126  chil- 
dren, and  eleven  teachers.  Of  these  48 
were  boys,  with  four  teachers ;  and  78 
were  girls,  with  eight  teachers.  The 
school-house  is  small,  and  in  a  most 
miserable  condition.  The  church  is 
also  in  very  bad  repair — roof  rotten,  no 
windows  nor  doors,  floors  broken  and 
uneven,  and  the  seats  ugly  in  the 
extreme.  On  Wednesday,  April  17th, 
we  held  the  adult  missionary  meeting. 
A  large  number  was  present.  The 
speeches  were  short,  but  many  of 
them  were  lively,  and  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  I  described  to  them  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  mission-fields,  in 
order  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel  in  those  vast 
fields  where  there  are  few  or  no  la- 
bourers to  secure  a  large  and  blessed 
harvest.  The  contributions  amounted 
to  36  dels.  25  cents.  The  feast  fol- 
lowed.  A  large  company  did  ample 
justice  to  the  tables,  well  loaded  with 
provisions.  A  nice  present  of  pre- 
pared food  was  given  to  us.  On  the 
following  Friday  the  children  and 
young  people  'met  to  recite  their  les- 
sons, give  their  ^missionary  offering, 


and  to  part.  Their  neat  appetnnoe, 
their  good  conduct,  their  soft  and 
cheerful  singing,  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  they  recited  their  lessons, 
was  particularly  gratifying  to  Hie.  It 
provoked  the  thought  in  me  that  thero 
was  room  for  improvement  in  my  own 
school.  With  great  readiness,  exact- 
ness, and  as  with  one  voice,  they 
recited  their  long  exercises  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  examined  tiiem 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  Scriptore, 
&c.,  &c. ;  in  each  subject  they  credit- 
ably acquitted  themselves.  The 
amount  contributed  by  them  was 
37  dols.  25  cents. ;  this,  with  the 
contribution  of  the  church,  amounts 
to  73  dols.  50  cents.  After  deducting 
Hiomai*s  salary,  50  dols.,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  our  trip,  15  dols.,  I  passed 
the  remaining  8  dols.  50  cents  over  to 
the  treasurer.  This  contribution  is 
larger  than  the  two  preceding  years, 
though  not  so  large  as  in  former 
years.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  forty  members  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church  in  1870  did 
not  contribute  at  alL  Vexation  in 
being  expelled  from  the  Church  occa- 
sioned this  ungenerousness." 


3.    CHUECH  DISCIPLINE.    THE  SAME. 

On  occasions  of  royal  festivals,  licensed  revelry  and  the  abolition  of  law 
are  common  in  Polynesia.  The  teacher  Hiomai  has  been  called  to  Dace 
those  evils  in  Maupiti  ;  and  he  has  met  them  with  a  firm  gprasp.  The 
details  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Pearse : — 


**  A  few  years  since  the  queen 
desired  the  teacher  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  some  hymns 
composed  in  honour  of  her  birthday. 
The  queen's  birthday  is  a  grand  fes- 
tive day  for  the  people.  The  people 
are.  expected  to  come  from  Maupiti, 
and  join  the  people  here  in  feast  and 
song,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
in  sin.    The  laws  are  abolished  for 


the  day,  and  the  people  may  sin  at  their 
pleasure.  I  have  endeavoured  to  have 
this  custom  changed ;  but  though  the 
sin  is  checked,  yet  the  law  is  still 
understood  to  be  held  in  abeyanoe. 
The  queen  wished  the  young  people 
from  Maupiti  to  sing  to  her  with  the 
young  people  here  in  honour  of  the 
day  of  her  birth.  Hiomai  did  as  be 
was   desired.     Soon,    howofw,   the 
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2>eople  added  the  singing  of  heathen 
ditties,  the  recital,  in  song,  of  the 
heathen  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
in  which  heathen  customs  were  ex- 
tolled, and  foolish  practices  celebrated. 
Old  heathenish  dances  soon  followed. 
The  teacher  reproved  them,  but  to  no 
avaiL  Evil  was  added  to  evil.  Ob- 
scene songs  were  sung.  The  laws 
were  disregarded,  for  drunkenness  and 
adultery  were  general,  as  the  direct 
result  of  these  singing-parties.  The 
people  built  a  large  house  for  their 
singing  and  revelry.  The  chiefs, 
judges,  deacons,  and  church  members 
were  all  more  or  less  implicated.  Time 
after  time  the  teacher  reproved  and 
warned  the  Church  for  their  joining 
mi  these  sinful  exercises.  He  appealed 
to  the  Government  to  chock  the  evil, 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he  deter- 
mined to  exclude  from  Church  fellow- 
ship those  who  persisted  to  disobey. 
In  June,  1870,  there  were  105  mem- 
bers  in  Church  fellowship.  At  that 
time  he  expelled  fifty-two  of  them. 
Among  the  excluded  ones  were  the 
head  chief,  several  subordinate  chiefs, 
with  two  deacons.  This  provoked 
much  angry  talk,  and  the  greatest 
indignation  towards  the  teacher.  He 
acted  determinedly,  for  none  seemed 
to  be  repentant  of  their  sin.  On  the 
whole  I  think  he  acted  judiciously.  He 
taught  at  first  the  birthday  hymns, 
but  OS  soon  as  he  saw  the  evil  of 
the  heathenish  hymns,  he  left  them, 
and  admonished  others  that  they  may 
do  the  same.  As  the  evil  grew,  his 
counsel  and  reproof  increased  until  the 
evil  was  so  apparent,  that  he  was  for 
the  honour  of  the  Church  obliged  to 
take  strong  measures.  I  will  not  con- 
demn him :  he  deserves  praise ;  for 
notwithstanding  many  threats  and 
provocations  ho  stood  firm,  and  did 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  The 
people,  angered  by  his  attitude,  rushed 


the  deeper  into  their  evil  customs. 
Indifference  to  the  means  of  grace 
became  general.  Since  that  time 
eleven  have  rejoined  the  Church, 
among  them  a  deacon  and  the  head 
chief. 

**  After  reflecting  on  the  course  I  had 
better  adopt,  I  determined  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs,  judges,  deacons, 
and  excluded  members,  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  them.  This  I  did. 
About  seventy  attended.  I  stated  to 
them  at  some  length  my  desire,  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  grow  among 
them,  that  they  would  not  in  any  way 
check  its  growth,  but  all  help  it  for- 
ward :  the  chief  by  a  good  and  wise 
government,  the  judges  by  upright 
and  charitable  judging,  the  deacons 
by  making  known  a  pure  Gospel,  and 
all  by  wise,  holy  and  useful  lives. 
They  received  my  word  kindly,  and 
promised  to  do  so.  I  then  stated  to 
them  the  sad  condition  of  the  church, 
and  the  cause.  I  asked  them  to  toll 
me  what  good  had  followed  from  those 
customs  which  they  had  performed 
so  assiduously.  Many  spoke,  all  of 
whom  strongly  testified  of  the  many 
evils  resulting  from  their  sinful  cus- 
toms, and  that  not  a  single  good  had 
followed.  I  told  them  I  had  three 
propositions  to  make  to  them.  This 
was  the  first,  that  they  would  entirely 
abolish  the  evil  customs.  The  head 
chief,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
promised  it  should  be  done  as  I  wished. 
Others  followed,  saying  they  were 
tired  and  disgusted  with  their  practices 
and  that  they  should  be  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  never  to  rise  again. 
The  second  proposition  was,  that  the 
excluded  members  should  by  repen- 
tance before  God,  re-seek  admission 
into  the  Church.  The  excluded  ones 
however  wanted  to  rejoin  the  Church, 
at  that  time,  and  in  a  body.  This  I 
assured  them  could  not  be,  for  I  should 
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xeoeive  both  good  and  bad:  bat  let 
each  one  speak  his  mind  to  the  teaoher, 
and  for  him  to  use  his  judgment  in 
reoeiying  them.     To  this  theyftilly 
agreed,  for  they  all  desired  to  return 
to  the  Church.    This  was  the  third 
proposition,  that  they  shonld  repair 
their    church,  or  build  a  new  and 
better  one.    This  also  they  promised 
to  do.    A  desire  to  do  the  right  seemed 
to  pervade  the  meeting.  They  pressed 
me  to  come  again  next  year,  pro- 
mising that  things  should  be  more 
pleasing  to  me  then.    ^Kme  will  prove 
the  strength  of  their  promises,  but  I 
cannot  place  unwayering  confidence 
in  them.    Still  I  think  that  with  new 
life  they  will  work  together  this  year. 
They  seem  anxious  to  prosper. 


'^  The  teaohfer  is  a  rery  mtelligait 
man,  and  seems  to  woirk  h«axtily»  psr* 
■Sfreringly,  and  Ikithftilly. 

'*  There  were  aixty-one  in  Ghnreh 
fellowship  in  January,  1872.  One  died,, 
and  two  were  exdnded  last  year. 

•  *'  During  a  tourwe  took  one  morning 
around  the  island,  I  was  gratified  to 
see  the  fruit  of  their  industry  in  ths 
growth  of  every  kind  of  vegetable  in 
rich  abundance. 

*'  After  spending  another  Lord's-day 
among  them,  we  returned  on  the  id- 
lowing  Monday  evening,  arriving 
here  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  My 
visit  was  pleasant,  and  though  muoh 
pained  me,  I  was  on  the  whole  cheered, 
and  rendered  hopeful  for  the  fUure." 


4.    BOEABOEA.— THE  SAME. 

Of  his  own  more  special  work,  comprising  church  snperintendenoe, 
the  preparation  of  native  preachers,  and  Sunday-school  instmotion,  oar 
brother  is  able  to  report  favourably.  The  proceeding^  also  at  the 
Annual  Meetings  in  May  last  were  fraught  with  much  encouragement:— 

them  to  be  more  devout,  more  God- 
loving,  to  see  the  beauty  of  religi<m 
and  truth,  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  Ohrist.  This  is  a  great  woik,  and 
not  soon  accomplished;  but  tnist- 
ing  in  the  Lord  I  hope  to  do  a  litUe 
towards  training  them  to  love  and 
serve  God,  from  the  highest  motives. 
As  &r  as  they  know  the  truth,  I  have 
cause  for  encouragement  in  their 
living  that  truth  they  know.  The 
deacons  have  given  thought  and  energy 
to  their  work.  The  helpers  have 
always  manifested  a  willingness  to 
assist,  as  far  as  they  are  qualified  to 
do  so.  The  young  men  in  my 
preachers'  dass,  have  rendered  srach 
assistance  on  the  island  in  the  Lard's 
work.  As  there  axe  nine  services  U^ 
conduct  on  the  island  every  LovdV 


"  The  CmjRcn. — From  January  to 
December,  1871,  three  were  removed 
from  Church  fellowship  by  death, 
ten  were  excluded  through  sin,  and 
twenty  wore  admitted  into  communion. 
The  number  of  Church  members  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  264.  I  have 
much  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church  for  the  general 
progress  of  the  Church  here.  They 
are  not  by  any  moans  all  one  could 
wish.  They  fear  rather  than  lovo 
God ;  and  fear  is  the  greatest  element 
in  their  religious  life,  and  religious 
duties.  They  are  but  children  yet, 
not  having  reached  those^  higher  and 
ennobling  stages  of  Christian  life  which 
so  many  in  the  fatherland  enjoy.  It 
is  my  desire  to  make  known  to  them 
these  higher  blessings,  to  seek  to  train 
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day,  I  am  obliged  to  depend  much  on 
the  deacons,  helpers,  and  the  y^ung 
men  in  this  work.  It  is  a  g^at  plea- 
sure to  me,  to  help  them  week  after 
week,  in  the  preparation  of  their  ex- 
positions and  sermons  for  these 
services  on  the  three  settlements. 
They  become  my  mouth-piece  in 
making  known  the  truths  of  salyation. 
**  My  Pbeacher's  Class— .After  a 
short  experience  in  my  day-school  I 
felt  convinced  that  had  I  more  efficient 
teachers  to  assist  me,  the  progress 
would  be  much  greater.  I  also  felt 
something  should  be  done  to  provide 
for  the  supply  of  future  deacons  and 
helpers  for  the  church,  and  that  they 
may  be  more  qualified  than  the  present 
ones  for  tho  work  of  preaching,  &c. 
To  supply  these  deficiencies  I  resolved 
to  train  a  few  promising  yoimg  men 
for  fnture  usefulness,both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  church.  After  careftdly 
watching  the  chciracter  and  testing  the 
abilities  of  the  young  men  in  the  church, 
the  deacons  and  myself  selected  twelve, 
who  were,  at  a  church  meeting,  fully 
approved  of.  I  commenced  the  class 
for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  They  attend  the  day- 
school,  where  I  drill  them  in  the  usual 
school  exercises,  to  qualify  them  for 
future  teachers.  At  the  close  of  the 
day-school  on  Mondays  they  meet  at 
my  house,  where  I  train  them  for 
future  usefulness  as  preachers  and 
helpers  in  the  church,  and  for  the 
various  services  held  on  the  Lord's- 
day.  They  prepare  sketches  of  ser- 
mons and  short  sermons,  which  are 
delivered  to  the  class  for  criticism. 
On  Lord's-day  evenings  they  attend 
my  class  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  deacons  and 
helpers.  Thus  they  have  opportunities 
for  both  mental  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment. Already  I  see  progress,  and  a 
deeper  interest  is  growing  for  the  duties 


oonnected  with  their  training.  They 
are  more  earnest  for  improvement,  and 
the  more  neatly  and  idiomatically  I 
speak  the  language  to  them,  the 
greater  their  thirst  for  truth.  They 
have  already  prepared  some  sixty 
short  sketches  and  sermons. 

**  When  they  are  a  little  more  at 
home  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  I 
hope  to  give  them  short  theological 
lectures  on  the  leading  truths  of  God's 
Word,  and  also  short  lectures  on  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  These  I  am  now 
preparing.  I  desire  to  make  the  class 
instructive.  I  delight  in  this  work, 
and  some  of  my  happiest  moments 
are  spent  in  teaching  these  yoimg 
men  and  in  preparing  for  a  more 
efficient  instruction. 

**  My  Lord's-day  Eveiting  Exposi- 
TiON  Class. — I  am  pleased  to  write 
that  the  interest  of  this  class  still  keeps 
up ;  my  room  is  filled  with  those  who 
attend,  and  many  more  would  attend 
if  the  room  were  larger.  Since  my 
return  from  Tahiti,  by  making  three 
rooms  into  two  in  our  old  house,  I 
shall  have  a  larger  and  more  airy 
room  for  them  and  for  my  young  men 
as  well.  If  the  desire  for  Scripture 
truth  grows  this  year  as  it  did  last 
year,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  indeed. 

**  The  Day  and  Sunday  School. — 
There  are  over  230  children  and  young 
people  who  attend  the  three  schools  on 
the  island.  In  this  settlement  there 
are  150  scholars,  with  nine  teachers. 
At  Taauui  sixty  scholars,  with  seven 
teachers,  and  at  Anau  twenty  scholars, 
vdth  three  teachers.  All  these  do  not 
attend  regularly,  but,  as  a  whole,  we 
have  a  very  large  and  regular  attend- 
ance. I  am  much  pleased  with  my 
school,  and  the  teachers  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  work.  The  parents  say 
that  the  scholars  make  great  progress, 
and  that  they  are  very  gratified  with 
the  marked  improveneat  of  their  chil- 
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dren  in  those  exerciaes  which  are 
taught  them.  It  also  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Pcarse 
has  this  year  given  her  time  during 
school  hours  in  instructing  the  young 
women.  She  is  encouraged  in  her 
work,  and  the  young  people  are  de- 
lighted to  receive  her  attention.  I 
enjoy  the  work.  It  is  a  pleasing  re- 
creation for  me. 

**Ouu  May  Meetings.— The  adult 
meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  May 
last.  An  address  was  delivered  in  the 
early  moming,  and  prayers  offered  for 
a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  A  cheerful  spirit  pervaded  the 
meeting,  which  was  taken  as  a  token 
of  a  happy  day.  A  large  number  were 
gathered  in  the  church  at  ten  o'clock 
for  the  missionary  meeting.  The 
deepest  attention  was  paid  to  the 
delivery  of  the  latest  missionary  news 
I  possessed.  There  were  thirty-six 
who  took  part  in  the  meeting.  Many  of 
the  speeches  were  thoughtful,  adapted 
to  the  time,  and  delivered  earnestly. 
The  presenting  of  the  contributions  is 
a  time  of  great  excitement.  All  Eire 
listening  to  know  the  amount  of  each 
other's  offering.  The  amount  collected 
was  150  dols.  87 i  cents.,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  12  dols.  37;  cents,  over  that 
of  last  year.  All  the  members  of  the 
church  contributed,  though  a  few  only 
gave  a  sixpence,  while  others  gave  a 
dollar  and  two  dollars.  The  above 
total  comprises  391  contributors.  The 
children's  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th 
following.  Our  missionary  friends  and 
our  ftiends  from  the  missionary  ship 
were  with  us,  and  gave  quite  a  zest  to 
our  children's  day.  The  feast  was  pre- 
pared in  our  fence  close  to  our  verandah, 
where  our  friends  were  seated.  The 
children,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers  were  dressed  in  their  very 


best  All  the  girls  and  young  women 
were  in  white,  and  looked  very  pretty 
indeed.  I  passed  the  examination 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green,  who,  at 
the  close,  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  manner  in  which  they 
recited  their  pieces,  and  their  good 
behaviour.  I  had  taught  them  some 
new  tunes,  which  they  heartily  suog. 
The  children  were  then  arranged  for 
marching,  each  one  bearing  a  flag. 
Two  were  selected  from  each  elass  to 
carry  a  large  banner,  inscribed  with 
some  appropriate  motto,  before  the 
class.  The  teachers  and  young  people 
were  as  proud  as  the  scholars  in 
waving  their  flags  in  the  air.  The 
people  were  charmed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  procession  as  it  passed  through 
the  gate  into  the  fence,  marched  up 
to  the  house,  forming  a  semi-drole 
before  the  friends,  and  sang  to  them  a 
favourite  hymn.  After  the  feast,  the 
contributions  were  presented;  total  col- 
lected, 101  dolfl.68^  cents.  This  exceeds 
that  of  last  year  by  30  dols.  10}  cents. 
The  number  of  children  and  young 
people  who  gave  a  missionary  offer- 
ing amounted  to  329.  Total  of  sub- 
scriptions from  church  and  school, 
252  dols.  56  cents.  Increase  this  year 
of  42  dols.  56  cents.  Over  seven-ninths 
of  the  population  contributed  this  May 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gk)spel.  This  is 
pleasing. 

'*  This  year  the  offerings  of  several 
children  who  died  were  presented  for 
them.  Not  only  is  this  the  custom 
with  the  parents  for  the  children,  but 
also  for  the  friends  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Their  legacies 
are  presented  for  them.  This  custom 
has  now  spread  throughout  all  these 
islands,  and  much  money  for  the 
heathen  is  obtained  in  that  way/ 
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III.— Dictttsin^ — (^rbinatiflK  of  Hatibe  pastors. 

Onit  missionaries  ia  North  China  have  for  some  time  past  been 
desirous  that  HiANa-KAi-NuKa,  one  of  the  native  preachers  at 

TiEXTsiN,  should  receive  ordination.     This  measure  has  been  delayed 

■ 

by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  city,  consequent  upon  the  massacre  of  the 
year  1870.  The  little  native  church  has,  however,  made  encQuraging 
progress,  and,  by  means  of  a  voluntary  levy  made  by  a  few  of  their 
number  of  one-twentieth  of  their  incomes,  8,000  cash  have  for  three 
ye8u*s  been  annually  raised  towards  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
midst.  It  was  thought  right,  therefore,  that  the  ordination  of  their 
pastor  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  As,  however,  HiANa  possesses  in  an 
especial  degree  the  mental  and  physical  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
TTork  of  itinerating,  it  was  deemed  advisable  specially  to  appoint  him  to 
that  work,  and  to  secure  a  suitable  successor  for  the  city  pastorate.  This 
was  found  in  Chang-Tsu-Lku,  an  "  old  man  eloquent,"  of  whom  it  is  said  : 
''His  long  Christian  experience  and  learning  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the 
post;  his  trials  have  done  much  to  ripen  his  Christian  character,  and  he 
is  trusted  by  all."  Both  these  native  brethren  were  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  May  last.  The  Eev.  J.  Lees  thus  records  the^ 
event : — 

«  We  began  with  a  prayer-meeting 
in  our  new  chapel  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, May  19th.  This  was  conducted 
by  our  two  junior  catechists,  and  at- 
tended by  a  good  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  churches.  Our  aim 
throughout  was  to  make  the  matter 
one  of  common  interest ;  and,  by  the 
brotherly  sympathy  of  our  colleagues 
belonging  to  the  other  missions,  we 
-were  successful.  I  was  interested  by 
the  two  short  addresses  delivered  at 
this  first  meeting.  The  chapter  read 
(chosen  by  themselves)  was  Matthew  x. , 
containing  the  account  of  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  sent  forth  two  and 
two,  formed  the  subject  of  the  first 
address.  The  second  took  up  the 
closing  verses  of  chapter  ix. :  '  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,'  &c. 


**  The  ordination  service,  properly 
so-called,  was  held  on  the  following 
morning  at  our  hospital  chapel.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  church  mem- 
bers. The  order  of  service  was  the 
following:  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  hymns  being  distributed 
among  the  catechists  of  the  various 
missions.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Edkins,  which  was  followed  by  an 
address  on  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Eev.  J* 
Innocent,  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

''  The  following  questions  were  then 
put  to  the  candidates  separately  by 
the  Bev.  W.  N.  Hall,  of  the  Methodist 
Mission : — '  1.  Give  an  account  of  per- 
sonal Christian  experience;  2.  What 
are  your  views  of  Scripture  truth? 
3.  What  are  your  plans  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  P* 
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Mr.  Hall  afterwards  preaented  to  each 
a  large  paper  copy  of  the  Scripturesy 
accompanying  it  with  a  few  words  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement. 

**  Ordination  prayer  was  offdred  by 
Mr.  Edkins.  This  was  singularly  ftdl 
and  touching,  evoking  a  good  deal  of 
feeling.  It  was  accompanied  with  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  the  two  brethren 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  oommnnion- 
rail,  as  at  home.  After  a  hymn  had 
been  sung,  the  charge  was  delirered 
by  myself  from  Bevelation  ii.  10,  '  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
giye  thee  a  crown  of  life.* 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Mr.  Edkins  preached  to  the  people 
from  the  words,  *  We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  know  them  which  labour 
among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,'  &c.  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13.) 

**  On  the  Tuesday  afternoon  we  had 
a  tea.meeting — ^perhaps  the  best  yet 
held  in  North  China.  These  social 
gatherings  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced, and  have  a  good  effect.  On 
this  occasion  the  hospital  chapel  was 
nicely  decorated,  the  people  having 
extemporised  one  or  two  mottoes,  and 
hired  a  few  flowers  in  pots,  &c.,  &c. 
There  were  130  present,  twenty  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  Among  the 
latter  were  some  of  the  converted 
sailors  from  II.M.S.  Midge,  and  one  of 
those  made  a  very  telling  speech,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lose  much  by  trans- 
lation. Another  Christian  layman 
also  gave  us  an  English  speech.  But, 
"perhaps,  the  address  which  interested 
the  people  most  was  that  of  our  newly- 
arrived  brother,  Mr.  Meech,  who 
courageously  made  his  maiden  effort 
upon  the  occasion.  Of  course  it  was 
only  a  few  sentences,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  his  mother  tongue  at 
last;  but  it  delighted  the  people 
greatly;   and   a   familiar   text  with 


which  he  closed  (in  Chinese)  rounded 
it  off  very  neatly.  Altogether  the 
speechas  were  really  good ;  there  wis 
a  good  deal  of  pleasant  happy  feeling, 
and  the  native  pastors,  who  presidedi 
coodacted  the  meeting  welL 

*^  Finally,  on  the  following  Simdiy 
afternoon,  we  had  a  united  oommv- 
nion  service — ^the  first  which  has  been 
held  in  North  Chinar-^oondacled  bf 
our  native  brethren.  About  sevsafy 
Chinese  sat  down  with  us.  The 
interest  of  this  service  was  inoreand 
by  the  baptism  of  the  grandchild  of 
the  elder  pastor  by  his  colleague,  who 
made  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  the  £Mt 
that  three  generations  of  this  fiunily 
were  thus  connected  with  the  Christisn 
Church.  The  daughter  of  one  of  the 
members  was  then  baptised  by  Mr. 
Chang,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper  followed,  addresses  being  given 
by  each  of  them,  and  the  vanons 
parts  of  the  service  being  also  tsken 
jointly. 

*'  I  am  most  grateful  to  Qod  for  his 
goodness  in  permitting  me  thus  to  see 
so  tangible  a  result  as  these  services 
have  revealed  of  years  of  anxious  and 
often  discouraging  labour.  It  is  plea- 
sant, too,  to  see  that  the  ezpeximeat 
promises  well.  On  my  return  from 
Peking  I  found  matters  even  better 
than  I  had  hoped.  The  services  of 
the  Church  have  been  well  sustained, 
and  four  individuals  have  been  bap- 
tized, all  honest-looking,  promising 
men.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
the  pastors  are  growing  in  influenoe, 
and  there  is  an  independent  spirit 
showing  itself  which  I  like.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  people  an  so 
wretchedly  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that 
China  must  be  an  exoeptionallj  diffi- 
cult sphere  as  x^gaids  the  questkm  of 
self-support" 
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2.  CHANG-TSU-LEXPS  ANSWERS.— REV.  J.  LEES. 

''These/'  writes  Mr.^es,  ''were  every  way  remarkable.  No  trans- 
lation can  giye  you  any  adequate  notion  of  their  concise  and  polished 
beauty.  It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  them,  as,  apart  from  their  subject,  the 
Ic^guage  used  was  so  choice  and  forcible.^ 


"Religious  Histoby. — I  was  ori- 
ginally a  student  of  the  Confucian 
books,  being  ignorant  of  the  perfect 
truths  of  the  Qospel.  [But]  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  tenth  year  of 
Hien-feng,  Mr.  Edkins  came  to  Tien- 
tsin to  preach,  and  he  invited  me  to 
act  as  his  writer,  &c.,  and  early  and 
late  taught  me  the  Truth.  In  the  fifth 
month,  he  opened  a  preaching-hall  in 
the  Nan-sie-chie,  and  I  used  to  be 
with  him  there,  thus  constantly  hear- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
pardon  through  Christ.  Henceforward, 
by  the  comforting  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  faith  began  in  my  heart.  In 
the  summer,  Mr.  Edkins  was  obliged 
to  leave,  when  he  requested  me  to 
speak  in  his  place.  At  that  time  no 
northern  scholar  had,  as  yet,  taught 
the  Gospel.  Moved  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  influenced  also  by  gratitude 
to  the  missionary,  I  took  this  up  as  a 
duty,  preaching  daily,  and  again  and 
again  urging  [my  hearers]  to  submit 
to  the  Lord.  One  day  the  thought 
occurred  to  me — *Here  am  I  daily 
admonishing  men  to  submit  to  God — 
loving  others,  do  I  not  love  myself  ?  ' 
My  resolution  to  become  a  follower  of 
Christ  was  then  formed,  and,  Mr. 
Edkins  returning,  I  was  baptised  in 
the  eleventh  month.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  my  religious  life. 

**  Before  I  believed  in  Jesus,  I  knew 
the  doctrines  that  holiness  should  be 
cultivated  and  vice  eradicated;  but  I 
fjEincied  I  had  no  great  sin,  and  if  oc- 
casionally I  did  wrong,  said  I,  '  it  will 
be  easy  to  put  that  right;'  for  I 
thought  it  was  not  very  hard  to  be  good. 


**  After  I  became  a  Christian,  how- 
ever, I  discovered^  for  the  first  time, 
that  my  past  sins  were  very  many,  and 
so  determined  to  repent  [of  them]. 
[But]  I  found  out  also,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  more  I  repented,  the 
more  sins  increased,  the  more  [I  strove] 
to  overcome  my  lusts,  the  greater  their 
strength  became.  Now  I  felt  that 
my  guilt  was  great,  and  feared  sal- 
vation was  difficult  My  heart  was 
sorrowful  and  hard-tried.  Subse- 
quently, as  I  read  the  Bible,  I  met 
with  the  words,  ^  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  And  again, 
'  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out ;'  and  by  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  my  be- 
wilderment was  greatly  relieved.  I 
tmderstood  that  I  had  not  before 
relied  upon  the  Lord,  and  how  could 
I  then  possess  His  gift  of  peace  ?  No 
longer  trusting  in  myself,  but  in  Him, 
I  obtained  His  favour,  and  my  heart 
found  rest.  The  strength  of  my  sins 
gradually  became  less,  my  trouble 
little  by  little  melted  away,  and  I  felt, 
at  length,  rest  within.  When  I  first 
seoeived  the  truth,  knowing  that  God 
was  angry  with  sinners,  I  greatly 
dreaded  Him,  and  was  afraid  to  sin. 
Now,  knowing  that  the  Lord  loved  me, 
and  that  to  sin  would  be  to  grieve 
Hun,  I  feared  to  grieve  Him,  and 
could  not  bear  to  sin. 

*'  Plaits  amd  Pubposbs.  —  The 
office  of  the  pastor  is  a  weighty  one, 
and  involves  the  growth  or  decay, 
the  glory  or  shame,  of  the  Church.  My 
natural  abilities  are  insignificant,  and 
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my  attainments  few — unequal  to  this 
responsibility.  But  not  being  deemed 
unfit  by  the  missionaries,  and  the 
Church  haying  repeatedly  requested 
mo  [to  undertake  the  office]  in  spite  of 
my  having  repeatedly  declined,  I  re- 
cognise the  Will  of  God  in  the  matter, 
and  dare  not  again  refuse. 

*•  You  ask  me  how  [T  hope]  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  this  office.  In 
spirit  and  in  truth  I  rely  upon  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I  have  no  other  trust, 
[but  with  these]  and  the  united  help  of 
members  and  deacons,  I  may  succeed. 

**  Very  earnest  efforts  to  watch  over 
the  Lord's  flock  is  my  first  task ;  to 
lead  back  lost  converts,  lest  the  wolf 
should  meet  them.  Fir^t,  and  chiefly, 
must  I  govern  myself;  not  daring  to 
be  careless  in  any  single  word  or  ac- 
tion, so  that  I  may  guide  the  Church, 
escaping  slander.  With  regard  to 
preaching  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
instruction  of  others,  these  duties  be- 
long to  all  Christians,  and  I  do  not 


to-day,  for  the  first  time,  reoogiuse 
them  as  mine. 

"  Matters  [relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the]  Church  cannot  now  be 
gone  into  separately.  There  are  two 
of  piime  importance :  one  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  order  and  discipline; 
the  other  is  the  obtaining  of  men. 
[i.e.,  a  pastor  needs  to  surround 
himself  with  good  helpers].  Bego- 
lations  should  be  safe  and  right, 
not  at  variance  with  Scripture.  Still 
more  important  is  it  to  obtain  men ; 
for  it  is  only  when  men  are  obtained 
that  orderly  discipline  is  possible. 
With  regard  to  them,  their  original 
qualities,  and  the  duties  to  be  under- 
taken must  be  kept  in  view;  thus 
the  Gospel  will  be  spread,  and  the 
Church  be  kept  pure.  The  people 
of  Tientsin  are  bitter  against  the 
Church ;  yet,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
may  be  possible  to  manage  matters  as 
circumstances  may  require  without 
committing  foolish  errors." 


IV.. 
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MASSACRE  OF  PEOTESTANT  NATIVES  ON  UEA. 

IN  a  brief  paragraph  ia  our  last  number,  information  was  given  respect- 
ing the  outrages  committed  by  the  Homan  Catholic  priests  and 
their  followers  upon  the  Protestant  converts  in  Uea.  To  this  we  have 
now  to  add  the  following  statement  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Ella,  the  resident  missionary  on  the  island,  who  is  at  present  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  brethren  have  appealed  to  the 
French  Governor  of  New  Caledonia  for  his  interference  on  behalf  of  their 
scattered  and  persecuted  flocks,  and  that  the  Resident  of  the  Loyalty  Group 
has  already  been  made  acquainted  with  recent  events.  A  military  tribunal 
of  inquiry  has  been  appointed  by  the  authorities,  bat  no  further  intel- 
ligence has  yet  reached  England.  By  the  Australian  mail  of  the  present 
month  full  information  is  expected.  It  may,  however,  be  found  de- 
sirable, as  before,  formally  to  bring  the  case  under  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 
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**  By  the  Australian  mails  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  I  received  letters 
from  some  of  the  mis&ionaries  and 
native  teachers,  and  others  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  informing  me  of  a 
horrible  massacre  that  had  taken  placo 
in  my  station  on  Ilea,  full  particulars 
of  which  have  not  yet  arrived.  From 
the  accounts  sent  me,  I  learn  that  on 
the  24th  of  April  the  Homan  Catholic 
natives  were  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  on  the  pretence  of  cele- 
brating a  festival.  At  night  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  plot  that  had 
been  laid  to  massacre  the  Protestants, 
commencing  with  the  principal  village. 
The  first  who  fell  were  four  men  en- 
gaged in  fishing  at  a  distance  from 
the  village.  One  was  shot  in  his 
canoe,  and  the  others  were  bound 
and  conveyed  to  the  beach.  A  mes- 
sage was  then  sent  to  the  Papist  chief, 
to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  he  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
killed,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cast  into 
the  sea.  This  order  was  executed. 
Another  mob  fell  upon  two  Protestant 
families  engaged  in  their  evening 
worship,  and  killed  four  of  the  men, 
and  wounded  some  others.  These 
families  resided  close  to  the  priest's 
house.  Other  houses  were  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  four  more 
were  killed.  Here  a  slight  defence 
was  made,  and  one  of  the  murderers 
was  slain.  The  Protestants  then  fled 
to  the  bush,  leaving  some  of  their 
wotmded,  who  were  afterwards  bru- 
tally mutiUted  and  killed.  The  Pa- 
pists then  burned  down  the  Protestant 
village,  and  took  possession  of  their 
lands.  After  this,  messages  were  sent 
from  the  Papist  chiefs  to  the  Protes- 
tant refugees,  requiring  them  to 
abandon  their  religion,  and  become 
'  Catholics,'  and  threatening  to  exter- 
minate them  unless  they  obeyed.  One 
of  the  teachers  wrote  to  me  from  their 


place  of  refuge,  that  they  were  house- 
less, destitute,  and  exposed  to  starva- 
tion in  the  bush,  and  threatened  to  be 
exterminated  unless  they  would  be- 
come Papists. 

"  Providentially,  Mr.  Sleigh  arrived 
from  Lifu  on  a  visit  to  Ilea,  ten  days 
after  this  horrible  massacre,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  stop  these  proceed- 
ings, and  deliver  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants. The  Papist  chief,  however, 
persisted  in  his  demands  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  abandon  their  religion, 
and  forbade  the  missionary  to  have 
worship  vdth  the  peopld.  He  also 
drove  back  the  teachers  when  they 
attempted  to  see  the  missionary.  Mr. 
Sleigh  and  Mr.  Creagh,  as  soon  as 
possible,  communicated  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  Caledonia  and  the 
Besident  of  the  Loyalty  Group  par- 
ticulars of  these  atrocious  proceedings. 
His  Excellency  appointed  a  military 
tribunal  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  punish  the  guilty.  Wo  wait  with 
some  anxiety  intelligence  of  the  result. 
Li  the  meantime  the  Papists  are  put- 
ting forth  all  their  powers  to  force  the 
Protestants  to  resign  thoir  religion 
and  join  the  priests. 

*'  In  two  other  villages  at  the  south- 
western end  of  the  island,  the  Pro- 
testants have  been  assailed  in  a  simi. 
lar  manner  by  the  Popish  mobs. 
They  have  been  dragged  out  of  their 
houses,  and  tomahawks  and  clubs 
brandished  over  their  heads,  whilst 
the  demand  has  been  made  upon  them 
to  yield  their  religion  and  their  books, 
or  their  lives.  Most  of  these  poor 
creatures  have  succumbed  to  their 
fears,  and  have  yielded  tinder  these 
brutal  intimidations.  Their  books 
(the  four  Gospels,  hymn-book,  and 
catechism)  have  been  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  the  priest.  Some  man- 
aged to  conceal  their  books,  others 
took  them  to  the  missionary  to  keep 
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for  them,  until  deliveranoe  shall  airiTe 
from  the  French  Government  of  the 
colony,  in  whose  name  these  barbari- 
ties are  perpetrated. 

"  Mr.  Sleigh  expostulated  with  one 
of  the  Papist  chiefs,  and  protested 
against  these  proceedings,  but  with- 
out any  beneficial  result.  When  he 
requested  that  the  reftigees  should  re- 
turn to  their  lands,  and  follow  their 
own  religion,  the  chief  replied  that  he 
must  have  time  to  consider  what  de- 
cision he  would  give,  and  thatded- 
sion,  we  know,  came  from  others 
who  we  believe  have  instigated  this 


massacre    and  intimidation  to  focor 
the  people  to  become  '  Catholics.' 

"  A  long  letter  ttom.  one  of  the  Bo- 
mish  priests  of  Ilea,  to'  his  snperimv 
on  New  Caledonia^  has  been  pubUahsd 
in  the  local  paper,  assigning  reasoii 
for  this  massacre  utterly  at  vaxisnos 
with  truth.  I  trust  that  sudi  a  just 
and  searching  investigation  will  be 
made  that  the  guilty  will  be  brou^ 
to  light,  and  the  perpetrators  and  in- 
stigators of  these  atrocious  proceedingB 
be  punished ;  and  that  our  poor  per- 
secuted people  will  be  delivered  from 
their  trials  and  feazs.'* 


2.  FOEMEB  PEESBOUnONa    THE  SAME. 


Oar  readers  are  aware  that  the 
which  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
raged. 

"Two  years  ago  a  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  at 
the  north  of  the  island,  to  compel  the 
Protestants  to  forsake  their  faith  and 
join  them.  The  Protestant  teachers 
were  driven  away  by  a  Papist  mob, 
and  tho  Protestant  chiefs  and  men  of 
their  tribes,  were  seized  and  confined 
in  a  native  house,  guarded  by  their 
assailants,  and  they  were  required  to 
abandon  their  religion.  For  several 
days  they  were  kept  in  confinement) 
and  closely  watched,  and  they  were 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Catholics, 
who  daily  abused  them,  and  their  re- 
ligion, and  threatened  by  word  and 
action  to  kill  them,  unless  they  apos- 
tatised. At  length,  worn  out  by  this 
treatment,  they  succumbed  to  the 
threats  and  their  fears,  and  consented 
to  become  'Catholics.'  They  were 
then  required  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
to  resign  their  books  of  the  Gospels, 
&c.,  and  receive  in  exchange  Marist 
medals  and  rosaries.     On  the  eve  of 


present  is  not  the  first  oocasion  on 
Protestant   natives  have  been  out- 

the  day  appointed  for  them  to  sur- 
render their  books,  they  resolved  to 
make  their  escape.  They  knew  that 
the  roads  were  guarded,  and  they  had 
been  threatened  that  if  any  attempted 
to  escape,  he  would  be  cut  down. 
Abandoning  their  homes,  lands,  sod 
property,  and  taking  their  wives  and 
children,  they  forced  their  way  throng 
the  thick  bush ;  avoiding  the  roadi, 
they  crossed  the  island,  and  descend- 
ing the  rooks  to  the  seashore,  at  the 
back  of  the  island,  they  waded  along 
the  reef,  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and  in 
the  morning  they  sped  to  a  Protestant 
tribe  at  a  distance.  Had  this  matter, 
which  I  faithfully  reported  to  the 
local  Government,  be^  redressed,  I 
believe  the  present  massacre  would 
not  have  been  peipetrated. 

'*  These  persecuted  people  ask  fiv 
our  sympathies  and  prayers,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  freely  given  by  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  our  misniffitfi 
and  by  those  also  who  bate  bigotiy 
and  intolerance  in  every  fonn.** 
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NEW  YEAR'S  SACRAMENTAL  OFFERING. 

MORE  than  twenty  years  have] passed  since  the  Directors  made 
their  first  Appeal  to  the  Mends  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this 
Fund.  Acknowledging  that  the  salaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing 
them  from  present  anxiety,  allow  no  provision  to  be  made  for  future 
trouble,  and  especially  for  that  which  may  follow  sudden  and  unexpected 
decease,  they  stated  that  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to 
form  a  regular  demand  upon  the  Society's  resources ;  and  they  urged  that 
such  claims  should  be  met  by  a  special  offering  from  the  Churches  of  the 
<x)untry  at  the  first  Communion  Seryice  of  the  year.  The  Appeal  met 
with  a  most  hearty  response.  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ; 
it  called  forth  many  expressions  of  affectionate  sympathy;  and  it  was 
felt  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help 
by  a  Sacramental  Offering,  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  first 
collection  made  for  that  distinct  purpose  added  to  the  Society's  income 
the  sum  of  £1,547. 

During  the  years  that  have  since  passed,  the  great  increase  made  in 
the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened 
service  of  those  previously  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has 
naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thus  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
expenditure  which  it  entails.  When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed 
to  meet  that  expenditure ;  last  year  it  required  £3,930  ;  and  during  the 
year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal 
amount.  Though  actually  called  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
families  of  deceased  missionabies,  but  also  of  betirsd  missionabies 
themselves.  During  the  year  the  fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thirty 
WIDOWS  of  missionaries ;  for  twenty-eight  children  ;  and  for 
TWENTY  MissiOKARiss,  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken 
health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of 
the  Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  amongst  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
best  Mends. 
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While  paying  due  regard  to  erery  case  that  may  be  brought  before 

them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 

command  wisely,  and  with  care.    They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 

completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.    The  obligation  which  it 

acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 

friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this 

distinct  way.     They  are  happy  to  report  that  last  year,  through  the 

liberality  of  their  friends,  the  Fund  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon 

it.  Tbe  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  increased  number  of  Churches  aiding  the 

Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  gpx>wing  liberality,  are  mors 

than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  these  increased  claims.      And  they 

trust  that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new  year,  the  widow  and 

the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants 

of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  fuQy 

and  fitly  provided  for. 

(Signed)  Robert  Robinson,  \ 

Wn^uAM  Faibbbothzr,      ?  Secretaries. 
Joseph  Mullens,  / 

Mission  House,  November  21af,  1872. 

It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacra- 
mental Ofierings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  next  months  onr 
Christian  friends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first  Sabbath  in  Febbuaby  for 
the  occasion. 


vi.-Sotes  of  %  Itontfe. 


1.— ARRIVAL   OF  A  MISSIONARY  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  James  Good,  Mrs.  Good,  and  family,  from  Shoshono,  Central 
South  Africa,  per  steamer  Iceland,  November  20ch. 

2.— DEPARTURE   OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Eev.  Geobge  Hall,  on  hb  return  to  Madbas,  embarked  vid 
Venice,  November  11th. 

The  Rev.  A.  Cobbold,  Mrs.  Cobbold,  and  two  daughters,  returning  to 
Madbas;  Dr.  T.  S.  Thomson  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  appointed  to  the 
Medical  Mission,  Neyoor;  and  Mrs.  Mateeb,  returning  to  Teevaji dbuic,— 
embarked  for  Madras,  per  steamship  Dhoolia^  at  Greenhithe,  November 
20th. 

On  Monday,  November  11th,  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  Directors  at 
the  usual  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the  Mission  House. 


I^SDOII   HIUIOMABY  lOClBTT. 


TTi. — Conirihtions. 

From  2Zrd  October  to  IGlk  Nooember,  1872. 


ii-rtf  Of/tl.    AaiOkiiT 
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fiiMiit  jnn  Chapel 7    •  4 

AbbefortgaU  New  Chttreh    •    9  6 

Ca*tU  OaU  Chapel    7  H  * 

21  15  6 


etuUinEUerar 10  »    0 

Tetaieorth 4  12    1 


Tiftrton.    A.  Z.  "Weber  ....    0  10    0 


TotHM.    AvxlliAiT »    4    2 

JMiviy 5    8    S 


W«ki/Uld.    AoxUianr 55    ■  0 

WtUon   *    4  0 

We»t  Melton,  n«ar  Rothfrmm  10  18  8 

WhUma S  10  0 


WiU$hirt. 

Per  Rev.  T.  Mann. 
Trowbndffo     Tabernacle, 

Juvenile  account 17    0  0 

Olft  firom  an  Old  Soldier. ...  1    0  0 

•Crediton    4  17  0 

Bulford 7  10  8 

Broadchalk 8  10  0 

Blrdbuah  5    5  0 

Hominjraham 5  18  0 

"WUton 8    3  10 

MoTcten  Uainpstead(DeTon)  8    0  0 

Aveburj   0  U  1 

WouttonBauott  9  11  3 


81    4    5 


Withifbrook,  near  Cbr«N<ry..     4    10 

WimborH0 8  18    0 

A.    Lutley, 


Wir*li$comb€, 
Eaq 


5    0    0 


WortMUrakkrt,   AazffiMr..    8  IS    1 

TotdfroM  nmd  Xfditttom    ..648 

SCOTLAND. 

Aiudmm      Ijegacj  of  the 
late  Jno.  Fleming,  Esq.    .109  17    6  i 

Bnm§ktv  F*nr9 M  10    6 


Xdiiiifur^  AtuMimrf. 

DatktUk.  Payment  to  account 
of  tlmre  of  the  Bcaldue  of 
the  Estate  of  the  late  Jno. 
Berrie.Baq 1000    0    0 

St.  Biuioea'i.    Lord  Polwarth. 
Mertown  Houae 170    0    0 


1170    0    0 

GUupow.    lame*  Blatr,Eaq,  10    0    0 
Ditto,  Elgin  Place    17    0    0 


Imttmeu 


Woollerton    5    7  11 


7    4    5 


Mouhearty.    U.  P.  Church. .    10    0 


WALES. 

CbrwtH,  MerioH0th$hire.  Rev. 
11.  MorrU,Bux 0    5    8 

Siran«M.       Fabian'a     Bay 
Chapel  1  13    1 


COLONIAL,  &c. 

Canada. 

Stttynn.    Mr.  J  Clayton....    10    0 

ifamtfa' 2  18    0 


ArsTmAt.iA. 

Bccelved  by  Ber.  J.  P.  Snudetlaad. 

Victorian  AuxlUary 47    7    2 

South  Auttrallan  Auxiliary .2«0  0  0 
Ocean  Street  Conirrrgational 

Church  2    2    8 

Bourkc  Street  Congregational 

Church 55  16    2 

Piper     Street.     Woollahra, 

Congregational  Church  . .  57  16  7 
New  SottUi  Wales  Aus.lliarjl25  0  0 
Bedfem  Congregational  Oh.  39  19    8 

Ditto  Juvenile  AaiociAtion  38  17  9 
Mt«.  Laing.  Woollahra,  by 

MiasGould : 110 

Campbell  Town,  SUaalonary 

Collection 8    4  10 

New  Guinea  Mission,  Pit- 
man      25    0    0 

Victorian  AuxlUary 146    4    5 

Pitt   Street  Juvenile  Ajho- 

cUtion 80    0   0 

Ulawara  District 14    0   0 

Mimionary  Box  on  "  John 

Williams"    112 

South  Head  Congregational 

Church 110 

Victorian  Auxiliary 51  10    5 

North  Shore  Congregational 

Church  2    0    0 

Mrs,  Comrie.  for  Blare 1  10    0 

Victorian  Auxiliary 167  12   3 

Miss  Dickenson's  Miialonary 

Box 017    I 

Kockhampton  Congregational 

Sunday-school 10   0 

f^outh  Australian  Auxiliary  155  0  8 
Comrie.  J.,  Esq.,  for    New 

Guinea  Miaaion 1    1    0 


1283    4    3 


Manga  ia 
Gill... 


MISSION  STATIONS. 
Per  Kev.  W.  W. 


.iw  0  e 


It  U  rtqueated  thai  all  remittances  of  CorUrihutions  he  made  to  the  Bbv.  Bobert 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary ^  Mission  HotisSf  Blomfield  Streety  London,  E,  C;  and 
thai,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  oh  feet,  fM  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Itunsom,  Bouverie 
and  Co.y  and  Post-office  Orders  madepaydble  at  the  Oeneral  Post-office, 


N.B.— It  is  urgeatly  reqaested^  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to'thg 
Mission  Hoose,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  alM 
;a  clear  and  fnll  description  of  their  ConrrKim  and  Value.  This  information  ia  neoea- 
eary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houbes  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tates  and  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  snd  Church  Passage,  Chanoeiy  Lane  r    ^ 


\ 


i-''*iip^ 
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.* 
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